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ARTICLE  I. 

BIOORAPHT    or    DR.   OALL. 

The  diflcofery  and  early  hiatoiy  of  all  principles  in  science  ar 
identified,  to  muae  extent,  with  individual  life  and  character.  And 
full  and  minute  account  of  the  former  cannot  be  given,  withou 
involving,  more  or  lest,  the  merits  of  the  latter.  For  as  there  necefl 
sarily  exists  a  relalienship  between  the  agent  and  the  subject,  ii 
bringing  each  into  public  notice,  so  in  recording  a  history  of  it 
remits,  this  connection  should  be  duly  acknowledged  and  fairly  stated 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  present  in  this  article,  a  brief  history  of  thi 
life  of  Dr.  Gall,  with  a  critical  analysis  of  his  character,  and  som( 
few  remarks  upon  his  merits,  in  connection  with  the  nature  an( 
importance  of  his  discoveries.  The  facts  stated  in  this  biographica 
notice  are  derived  from  the  most  authentic  sources. 

Franfois  Joseph  Gall  was  born  in  the  village  of  Ticfenbninn 
within  the  district  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  on  the  ninth  ol 
March,  1758.  His  father  was  a  merchant  by  profession,  and  a  mai 
of  considerable  distinction  and  character  for  his  circumstances 
Scarcely  any  information  whatever  can  be  gleaned  from  the  writing 
of  Gall,  or  from  any  other  source,  respecting  the  character  of  hL 
mother,  or  the  history  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  It  appears  tha 
his  parents  were  professors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and,  foi 
some  reasons,  had  intended  him  for  the  service  of  that  church.  Hii 
education  was  therefore  early  attended  to,  and  his  studies  directed  ii 
accordance  with  his  future  pursuits. 

In  the  ninth  yeair  of  his  age,  Gall  was  placed  by  his  parents  undei 
the  care  and  tuition  of  an  uncle,  who  was  a  clergyman,  residing  at  i 
place  not  far  distant,  called  the  Black  Forest.  Here  he  remained  fo] 
some  years,  a  diligent  and  successful  scholar.  Afterwards,  he  pra 
eeeoted  his  studies  for  some  time  at  Baden,  tlien  at  Brucksal,  and 
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also  at  Strasburgh.  As  a  student.  Gall  was  distinguished  more  for 
originality  and  solidity  of  talent,  than  for  display  and  brilliancy.  As 
a  scholar,  he  was  respectable,  but  excelled  most  in  branches  involving 
principles  of  science  and  philosophy.  Ho  was  passionately  fond  of 
the  studies  of  nature,  and  frequently  resorted  into  the  country  and  the 
forests  to  make  observations  on  butterflies,  insects,  birds,  and  other 
tribes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  This  spirit  of  enquiry  and  observation 
was  undoubtedly  the  key  which  opened  to  him  the  way  to  his  future 
discoveries.  Having  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  make  preparations  more  directly  appertaining  to  his  profes- 
sion. Though  his  parents  had  intended  him  for  tlie  church,  yet  his 
natural  dispositions  were  averse  to  such  a  course ;  and  having  become 
already  interested  in  studies  connected  with  medical  science,  he  was 
led  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  healing  art. 

Vienna,  at  this  time,  contained  the  most  distinguished  medical 
school  which  could  be  found  in  the  interior  part  of  Europe.  Hither 
Gall  repaired,  while  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age.  Here  he 
enjoyed  very  superior  advantages  for  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  profession;  and  his  future  career  evidently  eliows  that  they 
were  neither  neglected  nor  unimproved.  After  completing  his  studies 
at  the  University,  Gall  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Vienna. 
In  tlie  year  1796,  he  commenced  giving  public  lectures  on  his  new 
discoveries  rcspq^ting  the  functions  of  the  brain.  We  will  here  pre- 
sent a  brief  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  led  into  this 
course  of  discovery  and  investigation. 

••  From  my  eariiest  youth,"  eays  Dr.  Gall,  "  I  lived  in  the  bosom 
of  my  family,  composed  of  several  brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  number  of  companions  and  schoolmates.  Each  of 
these  individuals  had  some  peculiarity,  talent,  propensity,  or  faculty, 
which  distinguished  him  from  the  others.  This  diversity  determined 
our  indifference,  or  our  mutual  afllection  and  aversion,  as  well  as  our 
contempt,  our  emulation,  and  our  connections.  In  childhood,  we  are 
rarely  liable  to  be  led  astray  by  prejudice;  we  take  things  as  they  are. 
Among  our  number,  we  soon  formed  a  judgment  who  was  virtuous  oi 
inclined  to  vice,  modest  or  arrogant,  frank  or  deceitful,  a  truth-teller 
or  a  liar,  peaceable  or  quarrelsome,  benevolent,  good  or  bad,  &c. 
Some  were  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their  penmanship ;  some 
by  their  facility  in  calculation;  others  by  their  aptitude  to  acquire 
history,  philosophy,  or  languages.  One  shone  in  composition  by  the 
elegance  of  his  periods;  another  had  always  a  dry,  harah  style; 
another  reasoned  closely,  and  expressed  himself  with  force.  A  large 
number  manifested  a  talent  or  a  taste  for  subjects  not  within  our 

igned  course.     Some  carved,  and  drew  well ;  some  devoted  ihcir 
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leisure  to  painting,  or  to  the  caltiTatifln  of  a  small  garden,  while  their 
eomradea  were  engaged  in  noisy  sports  ;  others  enjoyed  roaming  the 
woods,  hunting,  seeking  birds'  nests,  collecting  flowers,  insects,  or 
shells.  Thus  each  one  distinguished  himself  by  his  proper  charac- 
teristic ;  and  I  never  knew  an  instance,  when  one  who  had  been  a 
cheating  and  faithless  companion  one  year,  became  a  true  and  faithful 
friend  the  next'** 

Gall  had  observed  that  those  scholars  with  whom  he  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  competing  in  verbal  memory,  were  distinguished 
for  large  prominent  eyes.  He  made  very  extensive  observations  on 
thk  point,  and  was  finally  led  to  suspect  that  there  must  be  some 
necessary  connection  between  memory  for  words  and  the  size  and 
projection  of  the  eye.  '*  In  following  out,  by  observations,  the  prin- 
ciple which  accident  had  thus  suggested,  he  for  some  time  encoon- 
tered  difficulties  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  Hitlierto,  he  had  been 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  opinions  of  physiologists,  touching  the 
brain,  and  of  the  metaphysicians,  respecting  the  mental  faculties,  and 
had  simply  observed  nature.  When,  however,  he  began  to  enlarge 
his  knowledgs'of  books,  he  found  the  most  extraordinary  conflict  of 
opinions  prevailing  i^  and  this,  for  the  moment,  made  him  hesitate 
about  the  correctnMi  of  his  own  observations.  He  found  that  the 
moral  sentiments  had,  by  an  almost  general  consent,  been  consigned 
to  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera;  and  that,  while  Pytliagoras, 
Plato,  Galen,  Haller,  and  some  other  physiologists,  placed  tlie  sentient 
soul,  or  intellectual  faculties,  in  the  brain,  Aristotle  placed  it  in  the 
heart.  Van  Helmont  in  the  stomachy  Des  Cartes  and  his  followers  in 
the  pineal  gland,  and  Drelincourt  and  others  in  the  cerebellum. 

'*  He  observed,  also,  that  a  great  number  of  philosophers  and  phy- 
siologists asserted,  that  all  men  are  bom  with  equal  mental  faculties ; 
and  that  the  diflferences  observable  among  them  are  owing  either  to 
education,  or  to  accidental  circumstances  in  which  -they  are  plaeed. 
But  being  convinced,  by  facts,  that  there  b  a  natural  and  constitutional 
diversity  of  talents  and  dispositions,  he  encountered,  in  books,  a  still 
greater  obstacle  to  his  success  in  determining  the  external  signs  of 
the  mental  powers.  He  found  that,  instead  of  faculties  for  languages, 
drawing,  distinguishing  places,  music,  and  mechanical  arts,  corr^ 
sponding  to  the  different  talents  which  he  had  observed  in  his  school- 
fellows, the  metaphysicians  spoke  only  of  general  powers,  such  as 
perception,  conception,  memory,  imagination,  and  judgment;  and 
when  he  endeavoured  to  discover  external  signs  in  the  head,  corre- 
iponding  to  these  general  faculties,  or  to  determine  the  correctness  of 
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the  physiological  doctrines  regarding  the  seat  of  the  mind,  as  taught 
by  the  authors  already  mentioned,  he  found  perplexities  without  end, 
and  difficulties  insurmountable. 

*'Dr.  GaU,  therefore,  abandoning  every  theory  and  preconceived 
opinion,  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  observation  of  nature.  Being 
physician  to  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Vienna,  he  had  opportunities,  of 
which  he  availed  himself,  of  making  observations  on  the  insane.  He 
visited  prisons,  and  resorted  to  schools;  he  was  introduced  to  the 
courts  of  princes,  to  colleges,  and  the  seats  of  justice ;  and  whenever 
he  heard  of  an  individual  distinguished  in  any  particular  way,  either 
by  remarkable  endowment  or  deficiency,  he  observed  and  studied  the 
development  of  his  head.  In  this  manner,  by  an  almost  imperceptible 
induction,  he  conceived  himself  warranted  in  believing  that  particular 
mental  powers  are  indicated  by  particular  configurations  of  the  head. 

**  The  successive  steps  by  which  Dr.  Gall  proceeded  in  his  disco- 
veries, are  particularly  deserving  attention.  He  did  not,  as  many 
have  imagined,  first  dissect  the  brain,  and  pretend  by  that  means  to 
have  discovered  the  seats  of  the  mental  powers ;  neither  did  he,  as 
others  have  conceived,  first  map  out  the  skull  into  various  compart- 
ments, and  assign  a  faculty  to  each,  according  as  his  imagination  led 
him  to  conceive  the  place  appropriate  to  the  power.  On  the  contrary, 
he  first  observed  a  concomitance  between  particular  talents  and  dis- 
positions, and  particular  forms  of  the  head ;  he  next  ascertained,  by 
removal  of  the  skull,  that  the  figure  and  size  of  the  brain  are  indicated 
by  these  external  forms ;  and  it  was  wily  after  these  facts  were  deter- 
mined, that  the  brain  was  minnttly  dissected,  and  light  thrown  on  its 
structure."* 

It  was  thus  not  ui^til  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  observations, 
and  with  the  best  fecilities  for  making  researches,  that  Gall  first 
ventured  to  present  his  peculiar  views  to  the  public.  He  had,  during 
most  of  this  time,  extensive  practice  as  a  physician  at  Vienna— ranked 
high  as  a  man  of  science — associated  with  the  first  men  of  the  place 
and  the  nation,  and  was  connected  with  several  public  institutions. 
His  lectures  were  continued  froia  1706  to  1802,  and  were  attended 
by  audiences  the  most  intelligent  and  respectable.  Many  distin- 
guished strangers,  as  well  as  some  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  the 
court  of  Vienna,  encouraged  him  in  his  labours  privately,  and  honoured 
him  with  their  attendance  publicly.  Prince  Mettemich  was  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  Gall,  and  afterwgrds  renewed  his  acquaintanceship  with  him  in 
Paris,  during  his  residence  there  as' ambassador  to  Napoleon.     Con- 

*  From  th»  Biography  of  GaU,  by  the  editor  of  his  works  on  the  Fanctioni  of 
dM  Brain. 
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•idsrible  interest  was  now  crested  on  the  sobjecU  Several  scientifie 
gentlemen*  who  had  heard  his  lectores,  published  reports  of  them  in 
difiefent  periodicals  and  works.  Some,  through  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice, opposed  his  discoveries.  It  was  represented  to  the  emperor, 
that  Gairs  views  were  injurious  to  good  morals  and  dangerous  to 
religion.  This  opposition  arose  firom  two  sources.  First,  from  the- 
influence  of  Dr.  Stifil,  then  physician  to  the  emperor,  and  president 
of  the  medical  faculty.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority,  that  Dr.  S. 
was  a  man  of  no  talent  as  a  physician,  but  a  great  politician  and 
intriguer.  The  second  source  of  opposition  arose  from  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  an  ignorant,  bigoted,  and  corrupted  clergy. 

Accordingly,  an  edict  was  issued,  on  the  mnth  of  January,  1802, 
by  tho  Austrian  government,  prohibiting  all  private  lectures,  unless  a 
special  permission  was  obtained  from  the  public  authorities.  Dr. 
Gall  presented  to  the  oflicers  of  government  a  very  able  remonstrance 
in  defence  of  his  views,  and  in  favour  of  public  lectures  on  the  same ; 
but  it  was  all  in  vain,  and  the  efforts  of  his  friends  in  his  behalf  were 
equally  unavailing.  Gall,  finding  that  all  prospect  of  communicating 
and  defending  publicly  his  new  discoveries,  in  Austria,  was  cut  off, 
determined  to  seek  a  country  whose  government  was  more  liberal  and 
tolerant.  He  had  now  passed  the  meridian  of  life — (being  in  the 
foity-fiflh  year  of  his  age)-— had  spent  the  best  of  his  days  at  Vienna, 
and  (here  hoped  in  peace  to  live,  labour,  and  di^;  but  truth  was 
dearer  to  him  than  ease,  pleasnre,  wealtli,  or  honour.  Few  can  con- 
ceive the  immense  sacrifice  whieh  he  must  have  made  in  giving  up 
an  extensive  professional  business  and  public  confidence,  in  breaking 
away  from  the  society  of  all  his  acquaintances  and  relatives,  and  leaving 
what  had  then  become  more  valuable,  in  his  estimation,  than  all  the 
rest,  the  greater  portion  of  his  craniologpcal  speeimens,  which  he  had 
been  more  than  thirty  years  in  collecting. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1805,  Dr.  Gall  left  Vienna,  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  who  had  now  been  with  him  nearly  five  years. 
They  first  visited  Berlin,  and  afterwards  continued  their  tour — ^repeat- 
ing their  lectures  and  anatomical  demonstrations  in  more  than  thirty 
towns  of  Germany,  Prussia,  Holland,  and  Switzerland — until  they 
arrived  at  Paris,  in  the  month  ef  November,  1808.  In  these  travels, 
says  Gall,  **  I  experienced  every  where  the  most  flattering  reception. 
Sovereigns,  ministers,  philosophers,  legislators,  artists,  seconded  my 
design  on  all  occasions,  augmenting  my  collection,  and  furnishing  me 
every  where  with  new  observations.  The  circumstances  were  too 
favourable  to  permit  me  to  resist  the  invitations  which  came  to  me 
from  most  of  the  universities.  This  journey  afforded  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  organisation  of  a  great  number  of  men  of 
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eminent  talents,  and  of  others  extremely  limited,  and  I  had  the  adnm- 
tage  of  observing  the  difference  between  them.  I  gathered  inna 
merable  facts  in  the  schools  and  in  the  great  establishments  of  edaca- 
lion,  in  the  asylams  for  orphans  and  foundlings,  in  the  insane  hospitals, 
in  the  houses  of  correction,  in  prisons,  in  judicial  courts,  and  even  in 
places  of  execution ;  the  multiplied  researches  on  suicides,  idiots,  and 
madmen,  have  contributed  gready  to  correct  and  confirm  my  opinions.'* 

It  was  during  this  tour,  that  Gall  made  his  celebrated  visit  to  the 
prison  of  Berlin,  and  to  the  fortress  of  Spandeau.  Here  the  practical 
application  of  the  new  doctrine  was  put  to  a  searching  test.  The 
interest  excited  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  was  not  greater  than  the 
astonishment  produced  by  the  results  of  the  process.  On  the  17th 
of  April,  1809,  Gall  visited  the  prison  of  Berlin,  in  company  with  the 
directing  commissaries,  the  superior  officers  of  the  establishment,  the 
inquisitors  of  the  criminal  deputation,  the  counsellors,  assessors, 
medical  inspectors,  &c.  &c.  In  their  presence,  he  examined  over 
two  hundred  prisonerSy  picked  out  and  arranged  into  separate  classes, 
those  convicted  of  murder,  robbery,  theft,  Sic, ;  and  stated  many 
things  remarkably  correct  concerning  their  previous  history  and 
character,  as  well  as  respecting  the  particular  kind  and  degree  of 
crime  for  which  they  then  were  imprisoned.  Hie  Tisit  at  the  fortress 
of  Spandeau  was  no  less  interesting.  Here  he  examined  over  four 
hundred'  convicts,  and  was  equally  successfiil  in  detecting  their 
crimes,  and  delineating  their  characten.  Reports  of  these  visits  were 
published  at  the  time  in  several  periodicals,  and  created  no  little  sen- 
sation in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

Frem  November,  1807,  OsU  made  Paris  his  permanent  residence. 
In  the  months  of  N<IMniber  and  December,  Gall,  assisted  by  Spurz- 
heim,  delivered  his  fint  course  of  lectures  in  that  city.  «« His  asser- 
tions," says  Chevenix,  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  **were 
supported  by  a  numerous  collection  of  skulls,  casts,  heads,  d&c. ;  and 
by  a  multiplicity  of  anatomical  and  physiological  facts.  Great, 
indeed,  was  the  ardour  excited  among  the  Parisians,  by  the  presence 
of  the  men  who,  as  they  supposed,  could  tell  their  fortunes  by  their 
heads.  Every  one  wanted  to  get  a  peep  at  them ;  every  one  was 
anxious  to  give  them  a  dinner  or  a  supper ;  and  the  writer  of  this 
article  actually  saw  a  list  on  which  an  eager  candidate  was  delighted 
to  inscribe  himself  for  a  breakfast,  distant  only  three  months  and  a 
half;  at  which  breakfast  he  sat  a  wondering  guest.*' 

In  1808,  Gall  and  Spurzheim  presented  a  joint  memoir  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  brain  to  the  French  Institute.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  report  on  the  same,  with  Cuvier  at  its  head.  The 
l^nch  nation,  at  tliis  time,  was  sore  on  the  subject  of  quackery,  and 
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were  niflpicioaa  of  foreign  innovations.  The  influence  of  the  fint 
eomol,  Napoleon,  was  now  almost  omnipotent  over  the  ParisianSt 
and  he  had  signified  his  decided  disapprobation  of  the  new  views  of 
the  German  doctors.  The  report  of  Cnvier  before  the  institute  was 
nnfavourable  to  the  discoveries  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  though  it  is 
stated  that  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  discoveries* 
and  acknowledged  it  in  private.  But  such  was  the  influence  of 
Napoleon's  opposition,  and  other  leading  men,  as  well  as  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  French  government,  and  its  relations  to  other  nations,  that 
phifDology  made  very  slow  progress  in  Paris. 

In  1809,  Gall  and  Spurzheim  commenced  publishing  their  mag- 
nificent work,  entitled  **  The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Ner- 
vous System  in  general^  and  of  the  Brain  in  particular ;  with 
Observations  upon  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  several  Intellecttud 
and  Moral  Dispositions  of  Man  and  Animals^  by  the  Configuration 
of  tJieir  UtadsJ*^  Four  volumes,  folio,  with  an  Atlas  of  luO  plates. 
Price  1000  francs. 

This  great  work  was  continued,  by  their  joint  exertions,  to  the 
completion  of  two  and  a  half  volumes,  and  was  ultimately  finished  by 
Gall  in  1819.  In  the  mean  time,  he  delivered  several  courses  of 
lectures,  which  were  attended  by  respectable  audiences,  composed 
mostly  of  medical  studoits,  and  literary  and  scientific  men.  Spurz- 
heim left  Paris,  1813,  for  Great  Britain^  and  ever  after  that  period, 
they  prosecuted  their  researches  separately. 

The  two  following  accounts,  describing  the  person,  circumstances, 
habits,  du;.,  of  Dr.  Gall,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all,  but  more 
especially  by  those  already  interested  in  phrenological  science.  In 
the  year  1826,  there  appeared  in  the  Birmingfaaqi^  Journal  the  follow- 
ing communication,  from  a  correspondent  who  was  then  on  a  visit  in 
France. 

**  I  found  Dr.  Gall  to  be  a  man  of  middle  stature,  of  an  oudine  well- 
proportioned  ;  he  was  thin  and  rather  pallid,  and  possessed  a  capacious 
head  and  chest.  The  peculiar  brilliancy  of  his  penetrating  eye  left  an 
indelible  impression.  His  countenance  was  remarkable — his  features 
strongly  marked,  and  rather  large,  yet  devoid  of  coarseness.  The 
general  impression  that  a  first  glance  was  calculated  to  convey,  would 
be,  that  he  was  a  man  of  originality  and  depth  of  mind,  possessing 
much  urbanity,  with  some  Self-esteem  and  inflexibility  of  design. 

*'  After  presenting  my  letters  of  introduction  to  him,  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  he  showed  me  into  a  room,  the  walls  of  which  were 
covered  with  bird-cages,  and  the  floor  with  dogs,  cats,  dec.  Observing 
tliat  I  was  surprised  at  the  number  of  his  companions,  he  remarked, 
*A11  you  Englishmen  take  me  for  a  bird-catcher;  I  am  sure  you  feel 
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tarprimd  that  I  am  not  somewhat  difierently  made  to  any  of  yoiiy  and 
that  I  should  employ  my  time  in  talking  to  birds.  Birds,  sir,  differ  in 
their  dispositions  like  men ;  and,  if  they  were  but  of  more  consequence« 
the  peculiarity  of  their  characters  would  have  been  as  well  delineated. 
Do  you  think,'  says  he,  turning  his  eyes  to  two  beautiful  dogs  at  his 
feet,  which  were  endeavouring  to  gain  his  attention — '  do  you  think 
that  these  little  pets  possess  pride  and  vanity  like  man  T*  *  Yes,*  I 
said ;  *  I  have  observed  their  vanity  frequently.'  ^  We  will  call  botb 
feelings  into  action,'  said  he ;  he  Uien  caressed  the  whelp,  and  took  it 
into  his  arms ;  *  mark  his  mother's  offended  pride,'  said  he,  as  she 
was  walking  quietly  across  the  chamber  to  her  mat ;  *  do  you  think 
she  will  come,  if  I  call  her  ?'  '  Oh  yes,'  I  answered.  '  No,  not  at 
all.'  He  made  the  attempt,  but  she  heeded  not  the  hand  she  had  so 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  lick  the  moment  before.  *She  will  not 
speak  to  me  to-day,'  said  the  doctor. 

'*  He  then  described  to  me  the  peculiarity  of  many  of  his  birds,  and 
I  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  seemed  familiar  also  with  their  dis- 
positions (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  word).  '  Do  you  think  a  man's 
time  would  be  .wasted  thus  in  England  ?  You  are  a  wealthy  and  a 
powerful  nation,  and  as  long  as  the  equilibrium  exists  between  the 
two,  so  shall  you  remain;  but  this  never  has*  nor  cannot,  exist 
beyond  a  certain  period.  Such  is  your  industry,  stimulated  by  the 
love  of  gain,  Uiat  your  whole  life  is  spun  out  before  you  are  aware 
the  wheel  is  turning ;  and  so  highly  do  you  value,  commerce,  that  it 
stands  in  place  of  self-knowledge,  and  an  acquaintance  with  nature 
aqd  her  immense  laboratory.' 

'*  I  was  delighted  with  tUi  conversation ;  ho  seemed  to  me  to  take 
a  wider  view  in  the  contemplation  of  man  than  any  other  person  with 
whom  I  had  ever  conversed.  During  breakfast,  he  frequently  fed  the 
little  snitor»,  who  approached  as  near  as  their  iron  bars  would  admit. 
*  You  see  they  all  know  me,'  said  he,  *  and  will  feed  from  my  hand, 
except  this  blackbird,  which  must  gain  his  morsel  by  stealth  before  he 
eats  it ;  we  will  retire  a  moment,  and  in  our  absence  he  will  take  the 
bread."  On  our  return,  we  found  he  had  secreted  it  in  a  comer  of  his 
cage.  I  mention  these,  otherwise  uninteresting,  anecdotes,  to  show 
how  much  Dr.  Gall  had  studied  the  peculiarity  of  the  smaller  animals. 
**  AAer  breakfast,  he  showed  me  his  extensive  collection ;  and  thus 
ended  my  first  visit  to  the  greatest  moral  philosopher  that  Europe  has 
produced ;  to  a  man,  than  whom  few  were  ever  more  ridiculed,  and 
few  ever  pursued  their  bent  more  determinately,  despite  its  effects ;  to 
a  man,  who  alone  effected  more  change  in  mental  philosophy  than 
perhaps  any  predecessor ;  to  a  man,  who  suffered  more  persecution, 
and  yet  possessed  more  philanthropy,  than  most  philosophers." 
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The  other  cemmiiniealioii  k  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  ElUotsoOy  fonneriy 
praieMor  in  the  UniTenity  of  LondcMu  Seys  Dr.  E.^ — **  I  have  seen 
Dr.  Gall— teen  much  of  him,  and  had  repeated  convenations  with 
him  on  phrenological  points,  and  on  the  history  of  his  discoveries. 
He  leetims  in  Paris,  to  a  dass  abore  one  hundred*  at  the  Athene 
Bojrale.  His  course  consists  of  sixty  or  seventy  lectores,  and  he 
•pmids  several  days  in  dissecting.  When  at  the  end  of  the  hoar,  he 
asfai  whether  he  shall  proceed?  the  audience  applaud  violently,  and 
lie  often  continues  two,  and  upwards  of  three  hours.  Dr.  Gall  ranks 
hi^  in  Paris ;  he  is  physician  to  ten  ambassadors— has  great  practice 
—is  eonsidered  a  savant— and  bears  himself,  and  lives  handsomely, 
like  a  gentleman. 

«•  G^'s  head  is  magnificent ;  and  his  countenance,  dress,  and  man- 
ners, with  the  depth,  continuoosness,  liberality,  and  simplicity  of  his 
remarks,  show  you  that  you  are  in  company  with  a  profound  philoso- 
pher— a  perfect  gentleman — and  a  most  kind-hearted  friend.  He  is 
perfectly  free  from  affectation  or  quackery;  pursues  truth  on/y, 
regardless  of  all  consequences  $  and  has  sought  it  at  an  immense 
expense,  and  free  from  all  interested  motives.  He  knows  the 
importance  and  retdity  of  his  discoveries;  and  though  perfectly 
modest  and  simple,  firms  the  just  estimate  of  himself  that  posterity 
wiUform,  and  feels  secure  of  immortality.  I  advised  him  to  write 
some  popular  work,  but  he  objected;  said  he  had  written  for  the 
studious  only — for  those  who  desired  to  understand  the  subject  tho- 
roughly ;  that  he  had  composed  a  woriL  for  posterity,  and  must  leave 
to  others  the  occupation  of  writing  for  loungers.  It  was  delighful  ta.. 
see  the  good  old  man  every  day  sitting  09  his  sofa,  or  sitting  up  in 
bed  (for  he  was  ill  at  the  time),  surrounded  by  his  friends,  all  listening 
to  him,  while  he  spoke  knowledge  in  the  most  amiable  manner, 
attending  to  every  question,  and  allowing  some  more  voiuUe,  though 
not  less  admiring  than  the  rest,  to  interrupt  him,  patiently  resuming 
his  arguments  when  they  had  finished.  He  is  incessantly  meditating 
and  observing;  telling  them  that  much  remains  yet  to  be  done,  and 
mentions  points  upon  which  he  wishes  them  to  make  observations,  for 
the  purpose  of  solving  various  difficulties.'' 

The  person  of  Dr.  Gall  was  well-proportioned ;  in  stature,  he  was 
five  feet  two  inches,  with  a  large  chest  and  strong  muscles ;  his  step 
was  firm,  and  his  look  vivid  and  penetrating.  His  features,  though 
not  handsome,  possessed  a  mild  and  pleasing  expression.  He 
acquired  no  mean  reputation  as  a  physician,  as  well  as  a  writer  and 
philosopher;  and,  independent  of  the  respect  shown  him  by  all 
parties,  he  realised  from  his  profession  a  handsome  fortune.  His 
skill  as  a  physician  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  fact.     **  In 
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the  year  1820,  a  g^old  medal  was  presented  to  him,  executed  by 
M.  Barre,  an  eminent  artist  in  Paris,  by  order  of  Count  Potosky,  a 
rich  Polish  nobleman,  who  took  this  metliod  of  expressing  his  deep 
gratitude  to  Dr.  Gall,  who  had  cured  him  of  an  old  and  dangerous 
malady,  for  which  he  had  in  vain  consulted  the  best  medical  men  in 
Paris.  On  one  side  of  the  medal  is  the  head  of  Dr.  Gall,  an  admirable 
likeness ;  and  on  the  other  is  Esculapius,  standing  at  the  bed-side4>f 
the  patient,  chasing  away  with  one  hand  the  birds  of  darkness,  md 
crushing  a  frog,  the  symbol  of  ignorance,  under  his  right  foot. 
Behind  Esculapius  is  an  altar,  with  a  skull  placed  upon  it,  to  denote 
the  particular  kind  of  study  to  which  Dr.  Gall  was  devoted/' 

In  March,  1828,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  lectures.  Dr.  Gall  Was 
seized  with  a  paralytic  attack,  from  which  he  never  perfectly  reco- 
vered, and  which  ultimately  carried  him  off,  the  22d  of  August,  1828, 
in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  followed  to 
the  grave  by  an  immense  concourse  of  friends  and  admirers,  five  of 
whom  pronounced  discourses  over  his  grave,  as  is  the  custom  in 
France  on  such  occasions.  A  gentleman  in  Paris,  who  was  not  a 
phrenologist^  writing  about  this  time  on  various  topics  to  Dr.  A. 
Combe,  of  Edinburgh,  expresses  himself  as  follows : — **  You  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  more  affected  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Gall,  than  by  any 
political  event.  In  *truth,  it  is  an  immenie  loss  to  science.  What- 
ever opinion  we  may  form  of  the  system  of  that  illustrious  man,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  he  has  made  an  immense  stride  in  the 
sciences  of  medicine  and  of  man.  You  must  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  homage  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  side  of  his  grave,  by  whatever 
distinguished  men  Paris  possesses."  Dr.  Fossati,  in  his  funeral  dis- 
course, has  the  following  touching  paragraph : — *'  What  an  irreparable 
blank  do  I  perceive  in  the  scientific  world  by  the  death  of  one  man  !— 
a  blank  which  will  long  be  felt  by  all  the  friends  of  science  and  of 
sound  philosophy.  But  what  a  man  havo  we  lost !  what  a  genius 
was  his !  what  a  happy  organisation  nature  had  given  him  !  Yes ! 
Dr.  Gall  was  one  of  those  privileged  individuals  whom  the  Creator 
sends  upon  the  earth  at  the  interval  of  ages,  to  teach  us  how  far 
human  intelligence  can  reach  !'* 

It  remains  now  for  us  to  enter  into  a  more  critical  analysis  of  the 
mental  powers  of  Dr.  Gall;  in  doing  which,  we  propose  to  apply 
phrenological  principles.  And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
results  of  such  an  application  will  not  be  less  interesting  to  the  reader, 
than  honourable  to  the  genius  of  the  distinguished  discoverer  of  the 
true  science  of  mind. 

The  head  of  Dr.  Gall  was  large,  measuring,  above  the  eyebrows 
and  at  the  top  of  the  ears,  twenty-two  inches  and  two  lines  in  circum 
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ferenee ;  and  fourteen  inches  and  nine  lines  from  the  root  of  the  nose 
to  the  occiput  The  several  regions  of  his  brain  were  generally  well- 
developed,  though  some  organs  were  considerable  larger  and  more 
active  than  others.  The  organs  of  Amativeness,  Philoprogenitive- 
ness,  Adhesiveness,  Combativeness,  and  Destmctiveness,  were  all 
well  developed.  He  always  showed  great  fondness  for  children  and 
pets,  as  well  as  sympathy  for  helpless  and  dependent  objects  gene- 
raDy.  And  while  he  was  never  distinguished  for  ardour  of  attach- 
ment, and  enthusiasm  of  feeling,  yet  the  friendships  of  few  were 
stronger,  more  sincere  and  constant.  He  was  possessed  of  no  ordi- 
nary aiiare  of  energy  and  force  of  character,  which  strikingly  marked 
his  whole  career  of  discovery,  in  overcoming  the  greatest  obstacles, 
and  eneoantering  the  most  bitter  opposition.  Still,  notwithstanding 
the  consciousness  of  his  mental  superiority,  and  the  certain  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  his  doctrines,  he  was  rarely,  if  ever,  known  to  exhibit 
an  improper  or  wrong  manifestation  of  the  faculties  of  Combativeness 
and  Destmctiveness  to  his  opponents,  or  to  any  others  with  whom  he 
had  intercourse,  amid  the  various  scenes  and  changes  through  which 
he  was  called  to  pass.  It  is  believed  that  very  few  calf  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  history  who  have  displayed,  under  like  circumstances, 
greater  liberality  of  fMing  and  magnanimity  of  mind. 

The  organs  of  Secretiven^ss  and  Cautiousness  were  rather  large. 
His  whole  life  was  characterised  by  great  prudence,  caution,  and  fore- 
thought. He  evidently  saw,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  the  true 
nature  and  vast  importance  of  his  discoveries,  and  therefore  proceeded, 
step  by  step,  with  the  greatest  care  and  deliberation.  In  several 
attempts  to  deceive  him  by  false  reports,  and  impose  upon  him  by 
improper  subjects  for  examination,  he  showed  :io  ordinary  degree  of 
shrewdness  and  sagacity.  But  while  he  was  acute  and  penetrating, 
he  was  frank  and  honest ;  and  was  too  conscious  of  his  intellectual 
strength,  and  the  justness  of  his  cause,  ever  to  resort  to  cunning  or 
fraud  for  obtaining  his  ends. 

The  organs  of  Self-esteem  and  Firmness  were  very  large,  and 
formed  conspicuous  traits  in  his  character.  Few  persons  ever 
possessed  more  real  self-respect,  and  a  greater  love  of  independence, 
than  Gall.  We  will  here  quote  a  striking  passage  from  his  remarks 
on  the  former  faculty,  in  which  he  has  given  a  remarkably  correct 
delineation  of  himself.  **  There  are  certain  men,"  says  he,  ••  with 
minds  sufficiently  strong,  who  are  so  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  their  own  value,  and  so  independent  withal,  that  they  know  how 
to  repel  every  external  influence  which  tends  to  subject  them.  As 
fior  as  practicable,  they  choose  the  freest  countries  to  live  in,  and 
devote  themselves  to  an  employment  that  renders  them  independent, 
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and  exempts  them  from  the  caprices  and  fayour  of  the  great  That 
domination  over  their  inferiors,  which  becomes  slavery  under  an 
absolute  mastert  would  be  insupportable  to  them.  The  honours  and 
distinctions  that  are  withheld  from  merit,  while  they  are  lavished  on 
insignificant  men,  are  but  humiliations  in  their  eyes.  If  they  prospei^ 
it  is  only  by  their  own  exertions ;  like  the  oak,  they  are  sustained  by 
their  own  efforts ;  and  it  is  to  their  own  resources  that  they  would  be 
indebted  for  all  they  possess.**  But  notwithstanding  Gall's  large 
organ  of  Self-esteem,  he  had  too  much  good  sense,  and  too  well- 
balanced  a  mind,  to  render  him  insolent  and  overbearing.  It  was 
undoubtedly,  in  part,  the  influence  of  this  faculty  in  creating  a  due 
sense  of  respect  and  estimation  for  himself,  according  to  real  merit» 
that  supported  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  arduous  and  discouraging 
labours.  But  perhaps  he  was  equally,  if  not  more,  indebted  to  Firm- 
ness for  the  success  of  his  researches.  For  without  that  constancy,  or 
rather  obstinacy,  with  which  he  pursued  the  same  ideas,  the  same 
observations,  and  the  same  investigations,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  him  to  have  carried  his  new  science  to  the  point  where  he 
led  it. 

The  faculty  of  Approbativeness  was  extremely  weak,  and  had 
comparatively  little  or  no  influence  on  his  character.  He  was  as 
indifferent  to  the  praise  and  approbation  of  men,  as  he  was  to  their 
blame  and  censure.  He  laboured,  disinterestedly,  for  the  good  of 
science — for  the  love  of  truth,  and  under  the  full  conviction  that  his 
views  would  triumph  in  the  end,  over  all  error,  prejudice,  and  oppo- 
sition. **  We  could  recall,*'  say  some  of  his  associates,  **  a  thousand 
anecdotes  to  prove  that  his  vanity  was  not  very  susceptible.  How 
many  times  have  we  seen  him  laugh  at  the  squibs  of  the  little  journals, 
and  unaffectedly  despise  the  gross  abuse  which  they  heaped  upon  him. 
Let  us  citttone  fact,  which  will  answer  for  many  others.  When  Gall 
was  at  Berlin,  the  celebrated  poet  Kotzebue  profited  by  the  occasion, 
in  learning  of  him  the  technical  terms  of  his  science,  and  such  ideas 
and  principles  as  he  could  best  turn  into  ridicule.  He  composed  a 
very  ludicrous  play,  called  Craniomania^  which  was  immediately 
performed  at  the  theatre;  Gall  attended  the  representation,  and 
laughed  as  heartily  as  any  of  them.** 

The  organs  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  as  a  class,  were  only  fairly 
or  ordinarily  devdoped.  Individuality  was  probably  the  strongest  of 
these,  though  this  was  far  from  constituting  a  marked  trait  in  his 
character.  He  was  led  to  make  observations,  and  study  nature, 
rather  from  a  desire  to  understand  principles,  than  to  know  fact$» 
The  faculty  of  Locality  was  decidedly  weak.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  recognise  or  remember  localities^ 
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WkOe  a  boy*  he  fireqnenUy  got  lo8t»  and  was  nerer  fond  of  the  study 
of  geography ;  as  a  physician,  he  oAen  forgot  the  residences  of  his 
patients,  and  never  took  pleasure  in  trareling,  for  the  sake  of  merely 
seeing  places.  The  foculty  of  Language  was  fair.  Gall  understood 
•ereral  different  languages,  and  could  couTerse  in  them  with  ease  and 
ftiency,  yet  was  not  rerbose,  and  alwa3rs  had  great  antipathy  to  all 
queetions  about  mere  words,  grammatical  discussions,  compile- 
tioosy  A^  His  memory  of  word^,  names,  persons,  and  ihingSf 
genetally  was  poor;  but  for  principles,  relations,  and  analogies,  it 
was  good.  His  lore  of  Ooder  was  very  weak.  It  is  said  that  his 
house  and  office  presented,  generally,  a  complete  scene  of  disorder 
and  confusion.  His  perception  of  Cdour  was  also  extremely  weak. 
He  was  frequently  deceived  upon  this  point,  and  had  to  rely  princi- 
pally on  the  judgment  of  others.  He  had  scarce  any  taste  for  music, 
or  the  fine  arts ;  was  very  defiqient  in  the  science  of  numbers,  and 
was  comparatively  destitute  of  taste  or  talent  for  mathematics, 
geometry,  architecture,  mechanics,  dtc*  Sec, 

The  organ  of  Wit  was  well  developed.  Few  could  more  clearly 
discern  and  better  appreciate  the  witty  and  ludicrous  than  Gall.  And 
though  he  never  resorted  to  the  weapons  of  wit,  ridicule,  and  sar- 
casm, in  answering  the  cavils  and  objections  of  his  opponents,  yet  his 
reviews  and  controversial  writings  display  a  keenness  of  satire,  and  a 
shrewdness  of  remark,  that  can  rarely  be  found.  The  weapons  which 
he  used  were  not  pointed  with  the  shaAs  of  prejudice,  envy,  and 
malignity.  They  emanated  rather  from  the  honesty,  the  nobleness, 
and  the  magnanimity  of  a  mind  which  relies  in  self-defence  solely  on 
the  inherent  power  of  truth,  and  the  intrinsic  goodness  of  its  cause. 

The  organs  of  Imitation  and  Ideality  were  rather  moderate.  It  is 
related  that  he  was  somewhat  fond  of  representations,  exhibitions,  &c., 
and  had  Considerable  ability  himself  to  copy,  to  imitate,  end  to  act 
out ;  but  this  was  by  no  means  a  leading  trait  in  his  character.  And 
as  for  poetry,  or  the  pfoductions  of  Ideality,  he  had  but  little  taste  or 
genius.  His  manner  of  living  was  far  removed  from  outward  display 
and  show ;  his  habits  were  simple  and  plain ;  and  the  style  of  his 
writings,  though  not  flowery  or  highly  polished,  yet  indicate  good 
taste  and  judgment. 

But  the  superiority  of  Gall  over  most  men,  arose  from  the  great 
sixe  and  activity  of  reflective  intellect.  His  portrait  evidently  shows 
that  this  region  of  the  head  was  very  promineht.  He  manifested 
these  faculties  in  early  youth,  by  a  spirit  of  eager  and  constant  enquiry 
to  understand  prineiplu — ^to  know  the  why^  the  wherefore^  and  the 
reason  of  things,  iut.  It  was  a  strong  desire  of  this  kind  which  so 
forciUy  excited  and  urged  on  his  perceptive  powers  to  make  obser- 
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vations,  and  to  collect  facts.  And  had  not  his  mind  been  early, 
thoroughly,  and  correctly  disciplined  in  the  processes  of  observation, 
analysis,  and  induction,  it  might  have  been  as  purely  abstract  and 
speculative  in  its  productions  as  that  of  Kant,  or  any  other  metaphy- 
sician. We  may  here  notice  the  powerful  influence  which  early 
mental  habits  may  have  in  the  direction  and  formation  of  character. 

The  organs  of  Comparison  ami  Causality  were  both  very  large ; 
tliough  his  writings,  perhaps,  indicate  a  larger  development  of  the 
former  than  of  the  latter.  There  is  probably  no  study  that  requires 
the  more  constant  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  Comparison,  than  that  of 
phrenology.  The  student  can  scarcely  proceed  a  step  in  observing 
and  studying  its  facts  or  principles  without  employing  it.  He  must 
first  discover  the  relations  of  agreement  add  disagreement  between  tlic 
objects  of  his  examination,  and  then  search  for  affinities,  comparisons, 
and  similes,  between  the  relations  of  other  objects  or  principles.  The 
discovery  and  early  advancement  of  the  science  were  necessarily 
almost  one  continued  process  of  comparison  of  organisation  with 
faculties ;  and  of  the  faculties  of  man  with  those  of  other  animals. 
And  no  one  could  have  been  better  adapted  to  such  labours  than  Gall ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  no  one  since  has  ever  made  even  aa 
approximation  to  tlie  extent  and  amount  of  his  a^carches. 

The  portrait  of  Gall  indicates  a  fair  development  of  the  coronal 
region,  though  not  so  great  a  predominance  of  tlie  org^ins  of  this 
region,  as  those  of  some  other  portions  of  the  head.  The  sentiment 
of  Benevolence  was  probably  the  ftrongest.  Dr.  Fossati,  in  his  dis- 
course over  the  grave  of  Gall,  was  led  to  make  the  following  remarks: 
**I  have  not  yet  alluded  to  the  qualities  of  his  heart — to  the  deep 
sentiment  of  justice,  and  the  warmth  and  constancy  of  benevolence, 
by  which  he  was  distinguished.  Time  does  not  permit  me  to  dwell 
CD  these  qualities;  but  artists,  young  physicians,  and  many  unfor- 
tunate persons  of  ever^  condition,  now  testify  by  their  tears  the  loss 
of  a  benefactor;  and  they  do  not  expect  soon  to  meet  with  another 
man  who  will  lavish  kindness  with  less  ostentation,  and  greater  readi- 
ness, good  nature,  and  simplicity.  These  cannot  sufficiently  deplore 
hi«  death ;  but  they  will  make  way  for  a  moment  to  those  rich 
patients,  to  princes,  to  the  representatives  of  kings,  whom  his  art 
restored  to  health,  and  allow  them  to  bear  witness  before  posterity 
how  often  Dr.  Gall  came  to  implore  their  aid  in  solacing  and  assisting 
unfortunate  but  deserving  men  of  talent,  whom  his  own  means  were 
inadequate  to  relieve.  Let  these  personages  tell  us,  too,  whethei 
Gall  ever  solicited  their  protection  for  himself,  or  if  he  did  not  always 
beg  it  for  others!  And  you,  also,  relatives  and  friends,  who  have 
lived  with  him  in  the  intimacy  of  domestic  life,  add  your  voice  to 
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Bdne,  ind  ray  if  he  ever  refased  his  help  to  a  Buttering  being  T'  The 
Utter  put  of  the  paragraph  refers  to  a  charge  brought  against  Gall  by 
hk  enemies  for  being  selfish  in  pecuniary  matters.  But  there  ie 
reason  to  believe  that  there  was  more  of  falsehood  than  truth  in  the 
aecontion. 

The  Tiews  of  Gall  respecting  God  and  religion,  were  no  less  philo* 
•ophical  than  original.  **  Every  where,*'  says  he,  '*  and  in  all  times, 
roan,  pressed  by  the  feeling  of  dependence  by  which  he  is  completely 
smrounded,  is  forced  to  recognise  at  every  instant  the  limits  of  his 
power,  and  to  avow  to  himself  that  his  fate  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Superior  Power.  Hence  the  unanimoas  consent  of  all  people  to 
adore  a  Supreme  Being;  hence  the  ever-felt  necessity  of  recurring  to 
Him,' of  honouring  Him,  and  rendering  homage  to  His  superiority.'* 
Thus  OM  recognised  God  like  a  philosopher.  He  was  indignant 
only  against  the- abuses  that  men  practised  upon  tlie  credulity  of  the 
people ;  against  those  who  make  of  religion  a  refinement  of  power, 
of  ignorance,  of  slavery,  and  corruption.  He  was  indignant  against 
the  persecutions  which  sectarians  of  different  faith  carry  on  against 
their  fellow-meo,  in  the  name  of  God  and  religion.  He  was  indignant 
against  all  these  abuses,  because  he  loved  the  human  race,  and  desired 
its  happiness. 

We  shall  now  dose  this  article  by  presenting  some  statements 
respecting  the  merits  of  Gall  as  a  discoverer  and  a  philosopher.  It 
has  been  our  object  thus  far,  in  givlhg  the  history  of  his  life  and  the 
analysis  of  his  character,  to  state  amly  matters  of  fact.  While,  on  the 
one  hand,  self-respect  and  regard  to  duty,  gr^ing  out  of  the  relations 
which  man  sustains  to  his  fellow-men  and  to  hit  Creator,  forbid  that 
we  should,  either  through  ignorance  or  prejudice,  mete  out  praise  to 
any  one  beyond  tlie  measure  of  true  merit  and  desert ;  on  the  other 
hand,  truth  and  justice  imperiously  demand  that  the  claims  of  real 
merit  and  worth  should  be  duly  acknowledged  and  correctly  stated. 
Though  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  in  no  sphere  whatever 
are  the  principles  of  justice  oftener  and  more  flagrantly  violated  than 
in  this. 

The  influence  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  of  envy  and  pride,  of 
bigotry  and  dogmatism,  are  almost  omnipotent;  and  have  been 
repeatedly  arrayed  in  all  their  magnitude  against  some  of  the  most 
splendid  discoveries  ever  made,  as  well  as  against  the  greatest  bene* 
factors  of  the  world.  The  principal  agents  concerned  in  these  disco- 
veries have  suffered  all  manner  of  obloquy  and  reproach— have  been 
branded,  while  living,  with  epithets  the  most  abusive  and  opprobrious 
^-and  have  gone  to  their  graves  comparatively  unknown  and  unre- 
warded, leaving  it  for  posterity  to  vindicate  their  claims,  and  do 
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justice  to  their  names.  The  treatment  to  Dr.  Gall,  and  the  receptioii 
of  his  doctrines,  have  not  differed  materially,  in  spirit  and  char^lterv 
from  the  history  of  the  discoveries  of  Gallileo  and  Jenner,  of  Harvey 
and  Newton.  We  might  enter  into  a  particular  statement  of  Apts,  in 
confirmation  of  this  remark,  but  our  present  design  and  limits  mil  not 
permit  such  a  digression. 

The  following  testimonials  will  show  what  have  been  the  opinions 
of  some,  at  leasts  respecting  the  character  and  merits  of  Gall,  who 
personally  knew  him ;  and  of  others  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  nature,  and  can  appreciate  the  importance,  of  his  discoveries. 
The  first  is  from  M.  Hufeland,  one  of  the  most  scientific  men  that 
Germany  has  produced  for  the  last  century.  His  opinion  of  Gall  and 
his  discoveries  is  as  follows :— **  It  is  with  great  pleasure,  and  much 
interest,  that  I  have  heard  this  estimable  man  himself  expdfund  his 
new  doctrine.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  he  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  wmarkable  phenomena  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
that  his  doctrine  should  be  considered  as  forming  one  of  the  boldes* 
and  most  important  steps  in  the  study  of  the  kingdom  of  nature. 

*'  One  must  see  and  hear  him,  to  learn  to  appreciate  a  man  com- 
pletely exempt  from  prejudices,  from  charlatanism,  from  deception, 
and  from  metaphysical  reveries.  Gifted  with  a  rare  spirit  of  observa- 
tion, with  great  penetration,  and  a  sound  jpidgment— identified,  as  it 
were,  with  nature— become  her  C9|ifidant  from  a  constant  intercourse 
with  her — he  ]|fp  coHbeted,  in  the'  kligdom  of  organised  beings,  a 
multitude  of  signs  of  phenomena  which  nobody  had  t^marked  till 
now,  or  which  had  been  only  superficially  observed.  He  has  com- 
bined th^in  in  an  ingenioifs  manner— has  discovered  the  relations 
which  establfsh  analogy  between  them— has  learned  their  significa- 
tion— has  drawn  consequences  and  established  truths,  which  are  so 
much  the  more  valuable,  that,  being  based  on  experience,  they 
emanate  from  nature  herself.  He  ascribes  his  discoveries  solely  to 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  g^iven  himself  up  ingeniously  and  with- 
out reserve  to  the  study  of  nature— ^following  her  in  all  her  gradations, 
from  the  simplest  results  of  her  productive  power  to  the  most  perfect, 
ft  is  an  error,  therefore,  to  give  this  doctrine  the  name  of  a  system, 
and  to  judge  of  it  as  such.  True  naturalists  are  not  men  to  form 
systems.  Their  observations  would  not  be  sufficiently  accurate,  if 
they  were  pibmpted  by  a  systematic  theory,  and  realities  would  not 
square  with  the  various  limits  of  their  notions.  Hence  the  doctrine 
of  Gall  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  thing  except  a  combination  of 
instructive  natural  phenomena,  of  which  a  part  consists  at  present 
only  of  fragments,  and  of  which  he  makes  known  the  immediate  con- 
sequences." 
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Dr.  Roget,  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica/*  speaking  of  the  dis- 
corery  of  Harvey  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  has  the  following 
remarks : — '*  On  its  being  made  known  to  the  world,  it  met  with  the 
most^mlent  opposition  ;  and  so  inveterate  were  the  prejudices  of  the 
public,  that  the  practice  of  Harvey  was  considerably  diminished  in 
consequence  of  his  discovery.  It  was  remarked,  that  no  physician 
who  had  passed  the  age  of  forty  would  admit  the  truth  of  a  doctrine 
so  moch  at  variance  with  all  the  systems  in  which  he  had  been 
eductled.  Envious  of  his  growing  reputation,  many  of  his  cotempo- 
raries  bad  recourse  to  all  kinds  of  sophistry,  with  the  view  of  detract- 
ing from  his  merit  They  at  first  vehemently  contested  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine ;  but  aflerwards,  when  forced  to  admit  it  by  the  decisive 
evidence  adduced  in  its  support,  they  changed  their  ground  of  attack, 
and  alleged  that  the  merit  of  the  discovery  did  not  belong  to  Harvey, 
the  circulation  having  been  known  even  to  the  ansients.  But  vain 
were  all  the  efforts  of  envy  and  detraction  to  lessen  that  fame  which 
will  command  the  admiration  of  all  future  ages."  Nearly  all  these 
facts  (though  penned  by  an  anti-phrenologist)  are  equally  true  in 
relation  to  Gall.  Some  ingenious  writers,  after  opposing  GalFs 
doctrines  with  the  gi|je|atest  hostility,  and  with  all  the  sophistry  and 
arguments  which  they  could  command,  have  attempted  to  arrest  from 
him  the  claims  of  discovery ;  and  maintain  that  they  belong  to  other 
philosophers.  It  has  been  siirerted  in  the  -Sdinbiugh  Review,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  that  Gall  borro|f  ed  much  of  his  knowledge  from 
Reil  and  Loder,  two  celebrated. German  anatomists.  But  it  so  hap- 
pened, that  the  authors  of  these  statements  were  not  awate  of  the 
opinions  which  these  very  anatomists  had  previously  exprcfised  on 
this  subject.  In  the  sixth  volume  of  Dr.  Gall's  large  work  on  the 
"  Functions  of  the  Brain,**  &c.,  at  page  303,  the  following  extracts 
are  given  from  a  publication  by  Professor  BischoflT,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  Reil  and  Loder.  **The  worthy  Reil,**  says  Pro- 
fessor BischofiT,  *'who,  as  a  profound  anatomist  and  a  judicious 
physiologist,  stands  in  no  need  of  my  commendation,  has  declared, 
in  rising  above  all  the  littleness  of  egotism,  '  that  he  had  found  more 
in  the  dissections  of  the  brain  performed  by  Dr.  Gall,  than  he  had 
conceived  it  possible  for  a  man  to  discover  in  his  who^le  lifetime  !*  *' 

•*  Loder,**  continues  Professor  BischofT,  "  who  certairfjf  does  not 
yield  the  palm  to  any  living  anatomist,  has  expressed  the  following 
opinion  of  the  discoveries  of  Gall,  in  a  letter  to  my  excellent  friend, 
Professor  Hufeland.  « Now  that  Gall  has  been  at  Halle,  and  that  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  not  only  of  being  present  at  his  lectures,  but 
of  dissecting  along  with  him,  sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  in  the 
presence  of  Reil,  and  several  other  of  my  acquaintances,  nine  human 
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braiiiB,  and  fourteen  brains  of  animals,  I  consider  myself  to  be 
qualified,  and  to  have  a  right,  to  give  an  opinion  regarding  his 
doctrine.  The  discoveries  of  Gall  in  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  are  of 
the  highest  importance ;  and  many  of  them  possess  such  a  degree  of 
evidenc-e,  that  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  one  with  good  eyes  can 
mistake  them.*  Aiier  enumerating  several  discoveries  respecting  the 
interior  structure  of  this  organ,  Loder  continues — *  These  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  render  the  name  of  Gall  immortal ;  tl/3y  are  the  most 
important  which  have  been  made  in  anatomy,  since  the  discovery  of 
the  system  of  the  absorbent  vessels.  The  unfolding  of  the  brain  is  an 
excellent  thing.  What  have  we  not  to  expect  from  it,  as  well  as  to 
the  ulterior  discoveries  to  which  it  opens  the  way  ?  I  am  ashamed 
and  angry  with  myself  for  having,  like  the  rest,  during  thirty  years, 
sliced  down  hundreds  of  brains,  as  we  cut  a  cheese,  and  for  having 
mused  seeing  the  forest  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  trees 
which  it  contained.  But  it  serves  no  purpose  to  distress  one's  self, 
and  to  be  ashamed.  The  better  way  is  to  lend  an  ear  to  truth,  and 
to  learn  what  we  do  not  know.  I  acknowledge  with  Reil,  that  I  have 
found  in  Dr.  Gall  more  than  I  believed  it  possible  for  a  man  to  discover 
in  his  lifetime.*  '* 

The  two  following  testimonials  are  from  individuals  who  com* 
menced  their  investigations  on  phrenology  with  the  strongest  preju- 
dices, but  probably  now  underatand  the  science,  in  all  its  bearings, 
better  than  any  other  two  men  living.  They  are  therefore  competent 
judges  of  the  merits  of  Gall. 

Dr.  Vimont,  a  distinguished  French  anatomist,  commenced  his 
labours  with  the  express  purpose  of  refuting  the  doctrines  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim.  After  immense  exertions,  he  was  obliged  to  declare 
himself  a  phrenologist,  by  means  of  the  very  facts  which  he  had 
collected  to  subvert  the  science.  It  is  stated  that  he  had  two  thousand 
facts,  more  than  twelve,  hundred  skulls,  sawn  open,  wax  casts  of  fifty 
brains,  and  three  hundred  designs,  drawn  out  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  lie  worked  indefatigably  during  six  yeara,  and  expended 
upwards  of  twelve  thousand  francs  in  procuring  his  specimens.  Dr. 
Vimont,  in  his  large  work  on  Comparative  Phrenology,  aAer  speaking 
of  the  works  of  Gall,  expresses  his  opinion  of  him  thus : — ^*  I  saw 
that  I  had  made  acquaintance  with  a  man  removed  above  his  fellow* 
men ;  one  of  those  whom  envy  is  always  eager  to  thrust  aside  from 
the  position  to  which  they  are  called  by  their  genius,  and  against 
whom  she  employs  the  weapons  of  cowardice  and  hypocrisy.  The 
great  qualities  which  seemed  to  me  to  render  Gall*  conspicuous,  were 
extensive  cerebral  capacity,  great  penetration  good  sense,  and  varied 
acquirements.      The  indiflTerence  which  I  at  first  hid  entertained 
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for  his  writings,  was  soon  converted  into  a  feeling  of  profound 
veneration**' 

Mr.  George  Combe,  in  his  **  System  of  Phrenology,**  page  625, 
pays  the  following  just  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Gall. 
**  The  discoveries  of  the  revolution  of  the  globe,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  were  splendid  displays  of  genius,  interesting  and  bene- 
ficial to  mankind ;  but  their  results,  compared  with  the  consequences 
whjeh  must  inevitably  follow  Dr.  Grail's  discovery  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain,  (embracing,  as  it  does,  the  true  theory  of  the  animal,  moral, 
and  intelleetoal  constitution  of  man,)  sink  into  relative  insignificance. 
Looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  real  and  ultimate  eflects  of  Dr. 
Gairs  discovery  shall  be  fully  recognised,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt 
that  posterity  will  manifest  as  eager  a  desire  to  render  honour  to  his 
memory,  as  his  cotemporaries  have  shown  to  treat  him  with  indignity 
and  contempt  Like  many  other  benefactors  of  mankind,  he  has  died 
without  his  merits  being  acknowledged,  or  his  discoveries  rewarded 
by  ih»<*  great  in  literature  and  science*  of  his  own  age ;  but  he 
possessed  the  consciousness  of  having  presented  to  the  world  one  of 
the  most  valuable  discoveries  that  ever  graced  the  annals  of  philo- 
sophy, and  enjoyed  the  delight  of  having  opened  up  to  mankind  a 
career  of  improvement,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  to  which  the 
boldest  imagination  can  at  present  prescribe  no  limits.  This  appears 
to  be  the  reward  which  Providence  assigns  to  men  eminently  gifted 
with  intellectual  superiority ;  and  we  may  presume  that  it  is  wisely 
mited  to  their  nature.  A  great  duty  remains  for  posterity  to  perform 
lO  the  memory  of  Dr,  Gall/* 


ARTICLE  n. 

PHRENOLOGY  AND   DIVINK   TRUTH. 
IV  B.  T.  JUDiOlf,  M.  D.,  mtW  YORK. 

The  relation  which  exists  between  phrenology  and  revelation  is  a 
very  interesting  one,  and  one  which  has  not  yet  received  all  that 
attentive  consideration  which  its  importance  demands.  It  is  desirable, 
we  think,  that  each  should  hold  its  proper  relative  place  in  our  regard, 
and  that  we  should  not  expect  the  one  to  disclose  such  truths  as  pro- 
perty belong  to  tlie  other.  Phrenology  is  not  the  Gospel,  nor  does  it 
pretend  to  be.  All  that  is  incumbent  on  its  defenders  is,  to  show  that 
it  does  not  contradict  the  Scriptures,  and  is  not  in  opposition  with  the 
best  interests  of  mankind*    It  does  not  reveal  the  nature  of  mind 
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itself,  nor  pretend  to  decide  upon  its  existence  separate  from  matter. 
We  know  that  the  brain  and  the  mind  are  connected  during  this  life, 
and  phrenology  no  more  leads  to  materialism  than  any  other  system 
of  philosophy  which  admits  this  connection. 

Phrenology  wisely  leaves  our  enquiries  respecting  immortality,  and 
our  future  destiny,  to  be  answered  by  a  knowledge  of  a  different  kind, 
derived  altogether  from  higher  sources,  even  from  the  writings  of  holy 
men  of  old,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  truth.  Thus  the  Gospel  comes  in 
and  dispels  every  doubt ;  for  by  it  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to 
light.  A  person  may  believe  in  phrenology,  and  disbelieve  in  revela- 
tion, just  as  one  may  receive  any  other  system  of  mental  philosophy, 
and  still  be  a  skeptic ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  he  may  be  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  phrenology,  and  at  the  same  time,  cordially,  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture.  All  we  wish  to  contend  for  on  this  point,  is  that  there  is 
no  logical  discrepancy  between  believing  in  the  Bible  and  believing  in 
phrenology.  The  present  writer  fully  and  firmly  believes  in  both; 
and  during  study  and  observation,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  has  seen 
nothing  to  alter  or  lessen  his  faith  in  either. 

Admit,  in  the  first  place,  that  phrenology  unfolds  the  true  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  and  then,  in  addition,  receive  all  that  the 
Scriptures  teach  respecting^jn,  redemption,  forgiveness,  rereueration, 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  eternal  life,  and  evangelical  obedience, 
and  you  will  have  the  highest  and  noblest  exhibition  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Creator  in  the  formation  of  man,  and  in  providing 
for  all  his  wants  as  ^  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual  being.  Now, 
no  mere  system  of  phiilosophy  will  reveal  all  this,  and  phrenology 
comes  short  in  common  with  the  rest.  Hence  the  need  of  Divine 
Revelation ;  and  blessed  is  he  who  is  not  oflfended  in  it.  Phrenology 
is,  in  our  opinion,  matter  of  human  research,  resulting  in  science ;  the 
Gospel  is  a  revelation  from  Gk)D  of  the  most  momentous  and  interest- 
ing truth,  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 

Some  philosophers  have  said  that  "  man  is  a  spirit.**  We  think 
this  is  going  too  far ;  and  that  of  the  Almighty  alone — that  great  and 
all-pervading  spirit— can  this  be  truly  predicated.  <*  God  is  a  spirit,'* 
is  the  sublime  announcement  of  his  being  and  character,  made  by 
Him  who  came  into  the  world  to  make  known  the  nature  and  perfec- 
tions of  the  Eternal.  But  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  allow  that 
there  'Ms  a  spirit  in  man,**  which,  by  the  will  of  its  Author,  is  incor- 
ruptible and  immortal.  Phrenology  by  no  means  asserts  that  mind  is 
composed  of  matter,  or  that  it  cannot  exist  and  act  independent  of 
matter,  but  merely  that  in  this  present  life  it  is  manifested  only 
through  the  organs  of  the  faculties  in  the  brain.  It  doeti  not  compel 
us  to  deny  its  existence  as  a  separate  entity,  or  to  question  the 
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immorUlity  brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel.  Phrenologists  of  sound 
reasoning  powers  are  as  sincere  believers  in  the  truth  of  Christianity 
as  any  other  class  of  philosophers.  Phrenology,  therefore,  does  not 
lead  to  materialism,  nor  will  it  conduct  its  votaries  to  any  thing  but 
troth. 

We  believe  that  the  brain  is  a  congeries  of  organs,  each  of  which 
organs  is  subservient  to  a  particular  function  of  the  mind,  and  we 
mgud  this  discovery  as  one  of  great  value,  and  destined  eventually  to 
have  great  influence  on  education,  legal  study,  medicine,  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  human  race ;  we  at  the  same  time  are  free  to 
acknowledge  that  our  understanding  of  the  mind  is  imperfect,  and  in 
all  probability  it  will  always  remain  so,  more  or  less,  but  we  claim 
that  phrenology  has  shed  not  a  little  light  over  the  mental  and  moral 
constitution  of  man,  and  unfolded  to  him  the  true  principles  of  his 
being.  And  tliis  is  high  praise,  and  sufficient  to  immortalise  the 
names  of  its  discoverers— Gall  and  Spurzheim.  When  we  reflect 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  mind — when  we  remember  its  wide  range 
of  noble  thoughts  and  pure  feelings — when  we  anticipate  its  future 
destiny  in  the  realisation  of  its  aspiring  hopes,  we  cannot  but  value 
highly  the  inestimable  beneflts  which  these  gifted  individuals  have 
bestowed  on  their  species,,  in  revealing  the  mental  constitution.  Here 
is  the  region  of  truth,  but  all  around  us  is  a  wide  and  stormy  ocean; 
the  region  of  false  and  deceptive  appearances,  where  floating  clouds 
indicate  apparently  the  position  of  new  countries,  but  while  they 
delude  the  mariner  with  the  hope  of  discoveries,  they  involve  him  in 
endless  adventures  from  which  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  escape,  and 
which  never  lead  him  to  the  possession  of  truth  and  certainty. 

Having  showed  that  phrenology  does  not  stand  opposed  to  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  immortality,  we  shall  ofier  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  objection  of  fatalism,  which  is  sometimes  brought  against  our 
science.  Here  we  might  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  neither 
phrenology,  nor  any  other  system  of  philosophy,  throws  any  very 
clear  light  over  the  disputed  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  All 
we  know,  is  that  every  eflect  is  determined  by  some  cause,  and  the 
cause  of  volition  is  motive  acting  on  the  will.  The  will  follows  the 
strongest  motive,  and  thus  presents  us  with  an  opportunity  to  urge  the 
most  powerful  arguments  upon  the  intellect,  when  we  would  modify 
or  change  the  feelings  or  conduct.  Is  this  fatalism  ?  For  example, 
if  a  person  injures  another,  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  would 
prompt  to  revenge;  but  by  reminding  the  sufferer  of  the  excellence  of 
Benevolence  and  the  dictates  of  conscience,  we  might  persuade  him 
to  forgive,  and  in  this  manner  the  superior  sentiments  would  have  the 
supremacy.    So  far  phrenology  70uld  go;  but  the  Gospel,  by  referring 
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the  injured  person  to  the  precepts  and  example  of  the  Saviour,  would 
present  still  higher  and  more  powerful  motives,  and  therefore  more 
effectual ;  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  will  is,  in  either  method,  moved 
and  directed  by  ^lotives  of  some  kind  presented  to  the  understanding. 
This  is  the  sum  of  all  we  know  on  this  subject,  and  the  warm  dispu- 
tations of  philosophers  and  theologians  cannot  advance  our  knowledge 
to  any  practical  advantage. 

Men  have  been  influenced  on  this  point  by  their  feelings,  rath^ 
than  by  their  reason ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  contention  respect- 
ing free-will,  grace,  predestination,  and  kindred  topics,  should  have 
been  more  ardent  than  their  real  importance  warrants.  We  dh  at 
keeping  this  article  free  from  any  taint  of  sectarianism,  and  therefore 
shall  enter  no  further  into  the  controversy;  but  be  content  with 
observing  that,  although  we  may  believe,  as  phrenologists,  in  the 
freedom  of  the  mind  in  moral  subjects,  yet  there  may  be  a  question 
whether  this  freedom  extends  to  spiritual  and  holy  things.  This  dis- 
tinctiota,  perhaps,  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  those  who 
have  contended  either  for  or  against  free  agency.  Practically,  phreno- 
logy teaches  us  to  give  our  moral  power  the  ascendancy,  and  to 
subdue  and  regulate  our  lower  propensities.  It  i«  useless  to  deny  that 
we  possess  inclinations  which  sometimes  splice  nftto  evil,  as  all  expe- 
rience proves  their  existence.  Phrenology  professes  to  be  established 
on  facts,  and  boldly  asks  her  opponents  to  refute  her  positions  by 
showing  that  what  she  thus  claims  as  fiicts  are  not  facts,  or  to  nullify 
her  arguments  by  proving  that  she  draws  illogical  inferences  from 
those  facts.    This  irsufely  not  an  unreasonable  demand. 

Are  we  to  be  told,  at  this  period  in  the  history  of  physiology,  that 
there  is  no  dependence  of  mind  on  matter  ?  A  single  example  will 
suffice  to  illnstntte  a  principle,  and  we  select  one  from  M.  Richerand, 
who,  by-the-by,  is  not  favourable  to  our  science.  '*  A  woman,  about 
ddy  years  of  age,  had  an  extensive  carious  affisction  of  the  skull ;  the 
left  parietal  bone  was  destroyed,  in  the  greatest  part  of  its  extent,  and 
leA  uncovered  a  pretty  considerable  portion  of  the  dura'tnater,  or 
membrane  covering  the  brain.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to  ascertain 
the  existence  of  a  complete  correspondence  between  the  motions  of 
the  brain  and  the  beats  of  the  pulse.  T  wiped  off  the  sanious  matter 
which  covered  the  dura-mater,  and  I  at  tHe  same  time  questioned  the 
patient  on  her  situation ;  as  she  felt  no  pain  from  the  compression  of 
the  cerebral  mass,  I  pressed  down  lightly  the  pledget  of  linf,  and  on 
a  sudden  the  patient,  who  was  answenng  my  questions  rationally^ 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence ;  but  she  went  on  breathing,  and 
her  pulse  continued  to  beat.  I  withdrew  the  pledget,  she  said 
nothing ;  I  asked  her  if  she  remembered  my  question  T  she  said  not. 
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Seeing  the  experiment  was  without  pain  or  danger,  I  repeated  it  three 
times*  and  thrice  I  suspended  all  feeling  and  all  intellect.**  Bo  much 
for  Richerand.  The  brain  presides  over  the  animal  motions  so  frr  ae 
those  motions  depend  on  volition,  and  is  also  essential  in  its  integrity 
to  the  regular  activity  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  while  the 
mind  and  body  form  one  person.  We  see  no  danger  in  this  admif^ion 
to  the  interests  of  morality  or  religion,  but  think  that  phrenology  har- 
monises in  many  respects  with  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  in  incul- 
cating forbearance,  justice,  kindness,  charity,  and  other  virtues.  Let 
us  endeavour  to  discover  and  to  cultivate  truth  of  every  kind,  and  we 
aeeMM  fear  that  there  will  result  any  conflict  between  natural  know- 
ledge and  Divine  Revelation. 

In  order  to  show  that  our  views  are  not  singular,  and  unsupported 
by  the  authority  of  other  phrenologists,  as  well  as  for  the  justice  and 
truth  of  the  observations,  we  extract  a  few  paragraphs  from  the 
**  ConitUuiion  of  Man,**  **The  relation  between  Scripture  and 
phrenology,'*  says  Mr.  Combe,  *'  appears  to  me  to  be  the  following : 

"  The  communications  of  the  Bible  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes— the  mie  relatidj^  to  matter  which  the  human  intellect  could 
never  by  its  own  powers  have  discovered,  and  the  other  consisting  of 
descriptions  of  beings  exieliftg  in  this  worid,  and  of  rules  of  duty  to 
be  observed  by  those  beings,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  subjected  to 
the  examination  of  every  ordinary  understanding.  To  the  former 
dass  belong  the  character  and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ ;  while  in  the 
latter  are  comprehended  human  nature  itself,  such  as  it  now  exists, 
and  all  moral  and  religious  duties  which  bear*  relation  to  human 
happiness  in  this  world.'* 

"  The  Calvinist,  Arminian,  and  Unitarian,  entertain  views  widely 
different  regarding  the  character  and  offices  of  Jesu/*Chri8t.  The 
doctrine  of  the  natural  law  and  phrenology  can  throw  no  light  what- 
ever on  the  subject,  and  therefore  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  words 
to  mix  up  a  discussion  of  the  one  with  a  treatise  of  the  other;  and 
this  observation  is  equally  applicable  to  every  announcement  in  the 
Bible  regarding  matters  which  are  not  permanent  portions  of  ordinary 
nature." 

**The  Bible,  however,  contains  numerous  descriptions  of  human 
character,  and  numerous  ruMb  for  the  guidance  of  human  conduct ;  all 
of  which  may  be  compared  with  the  constitution  of  the  mind  as  it  is 
revealed  to  us  by  observation,  and  with  the  inference  which  may  be 
drawn  from  that  constitution  concerning  its  most  becoming  and  most 
advantageous  mode  of  action.  7*he  result  of  this  comparison  appears 
to  me  to  establish  the  harmony  between  phrenology  and  Scripture.' 
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ARTICLE  III. 

PHRENOLOGY  SUPPORTED  BT  SCIESTIFIC  MEN. 

It  is  very  ericlent,  from  many  notices  of  phrenology  in  books  and 
periodicals,  as  well  as  from  frequent  observations  made  both  publicly 
and  privately,  that  there  are  large  numbers  in  the  community  who  are 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the  science,  and  fle 
character  of  its  advocates.  And  this  remark  includes  not  only  the 
ignorant  and  unlettered,  but  applies  with  equal  force  to  many  who  are 
deservedly  distinguished  for  their  talents  and  attainments  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life.  In  most  cases,  there  may  be  some  reasonable  apology 
for  want  of  knowledge  on  this  subject,  but  there  canHie  no  valid 
reason  for  exposing  this  ignorance  in  a  manner  which  neither  real 
self-respect  or  regard  to  truth  can  approve,  nor  true  wisdom  and 
philosophy  sanction.  We  hope  the  time  is  nearly  past  in  our  country* 
when  this  science  is  to  be  condemned,  without  the  least  show  of  argu- 
ment or  knowledge  on  the  subject ;  or  when  its  advocates  are  to  be 
branded  as  quacks  and  unscientific  men.  Such  unqualified  assertions, 
and  groundless  charges,  reflect  no  credit  on  the  integrity  or  intelli- 
gence of  their  authors. 

That  our  readers  may  know  something  about  the  standing  and 
character  of  the  advocates  of  phrenology  in  Great  Britain,  we  are' 
induced  to  present  the  following  facts.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  last  year,  for  the  advancement  of  science,  large  numbers 
of  phrenologists  were  present,  as  members  of  that  body.  This  asso- 
ciation meets  annually,  and  comprises  the  most  scientific  men  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  is  divided  into  several  sections,  in 
each  of  whicff  committees  are  appointed  to  make  reports  on  the  state 
and  prospects  of  the  various  departments  of  science.  During  the 
sitting  of  (his  society  at  Newcastle,  1838,  a  public  meeting  was  called 
by  the  phrenologists  present,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  form- 
ing a  phrenological  association,  which  should  meet  at  the  same  time 
and  place  with  the  British  Association.  These  explanations  are 
deemed  necessary,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  some 
statements  and  allusions  made  in  the  following  extract  from  the  58tli 
number  of  the  British  Phrenological  Journal. 

The  claims  of  phrenology  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  sciences  were 
discussed  in  a  notice  of  Mr.  Noble's  work,  in  tlie  last  volume  of  this 
journal,  and  were  shown  to  be  valid.  The  proposal  to  form  an  asso- 
ciation exclusively  for  the  advancement  of  this  science,  has  induced 
us  now  to  give  a  finishing  blow  to  an  old  objection,  still  frequently 
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broagfat  against  phrenobgy,  but  which  it  would  be  well  for  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  83rstem  to  cease  adducing  in  the  present  day;  because, 
being  no  longer  true,  it  must  often  recoil  upon  him  who  urges  it 
against  the  phrenologists.  This  is  the  ftlse  assertion,  that  few  or  no 
persons  of  ability,  or  of  any  scientific  reputation,  lend  countenance  to 
the  phrenological  doctrines.  There  was  a  time  when  the  assertion 
ought  have  been  made  with  truth  in  this  country.  Twenty  years 
^fOy  scarcely  a  dozen  names  of  passable  repute  could  have  been 
drawn  from  the  list  of  British  phrenologists.  Perhaps  Leach  and 
Party  were  amongst  those  best  known  at  that  time ;  but  even  then 
several  other  persons  had  commenced  their  phrenological  studies, 
who  have  since  risen  to  eminence.  The  objection  has  now  quite 
ceased  to  be  true,  and  never  was  a  valid  reason  for  rejection.  But 
ideas  will  still  linger  among  the  less  informed,  (both  tlie  novices  and 
those  whose  increasing  age  causes  them  to  drop  into  arrear  in  their 
knowledge,)  long  after  they  have  been  given  up  by  more  intelligent 
persons ;  and  accordingly,  scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  still  successfully 
reiterate  this  assertion  as  the  readiest  means  of  getting  the  subject  dis- 
missed in  contempt  from  the  minds  of  others,  whose  want  of  correct 
information  upon  it  thus  renders  them  the  blind  dupes  of  confident 
defamers. 

Phrenologists  may  now  boldly  meet  the  objection  by  a  counter 
statement ;  and  if  the  contempt  of  phrenology,  formerly  shown  by 
scientific  men,  deterred  other  persons  from  attending  to  the  subject, 
the  respect  evinced  by  several  of  them  at  the  present  day  should  have 
the  efiect  of  recommending  it  to  attention.  In  a  recent  number  of  this 
journal,  we  quoted  the  Monthly  Magazine,  which  roundly  asserted, 
that  *'not  a  single  man  of  sterling  genius,  not  a  sin^e  literary  or 
scientific  person  of  real  eminence,  has  deigrned  to  become  a  promoter 
of  phrenology ;  nay,  amongst  the  thousands  of  so-called  phrenologists, 
scarcely  a  dozen  of  them  could  cut  a  respectable  figure  in  any  assembly 
of  third^ate  talentJ**  In  the  present  number  we  have  quoted  the 
admission  of  an  opponent  (Dr.  Roget),  probably  more  competent  to 
speak  on  this  matter  than  is  an  anonymous  tale-writer  in  a  magazine, 
to  the  effect  that  *'  many  men  of  eminent  talents  and  extensive  know- 
ledge" have  avowed  their  belief  in  phrenology.  These  must  have 
place  amongst  the  "  so-called  phrenologists  ;'*  and  to  admit  or  to  deny 
the  fact  of  men  of  talent  being  found  amongst  phrenologists,  would 
thns  seem  to  depend  pretty  much  upon  the  information  and  veracity 
of  the  writer.  But  what  is  to  be  the  test  of  **real  eminence''  in 
science  or  literature  ?  Or  of  respectability  of  figure,  sufiicient  for  an 
** assembly  of  third-rate  talent?"  Before  proceeding  to  suggest  some 
tests  applicable  to  Englishmen,  amongst  whom  we  do  not  altogether 
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relish  the  invidious  duty  of  choosing  a  jury  of  resptdabUi^  we  shall 
copy  a  dozen  names  from  the  list  of  members  of  the  Phrenological 
Society  of  Paris,  as  published  on  its  institution,  in  the  year  1831  :— 

Andral,  Professor  io  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris. 

Blondeau,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  Paris. 

Brodssais,  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  First  Physician  of 

the  Valrde- Grace. 
Cloqcet,  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  Surgeon  to  the 

Hospital  of  Saint  Louis. 
CoMTE,  Professor  of  Philosophy  io  the  Athenaeum. 
David,  Sculptor,  Member  of  the  Institute. 
JuLLiEN,  Editor  of  the  Revue  Encyclopedique. 
Lacoste,  King's  Counsel. 

Lenoble,  Head  of  the  department  of  Public  Instruction. 
PoNCELET^  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  Paris. 
RoYER,  First  Secretary  at  ihe  Jardin  dta  Plantes. 
Sanson,  Surgeon  to  the  Hdlel  Dieu. 

Here,  in  one  phrenological  society,  during  its  first  year,  were  ihe 
full  dozen  of  persons  surely  respectable  enough  for  **  an  assembly  of 
third-rate  talent;"  and  we  have  some  notion  that  amongst  these  twelve 
there  are  included  more  than  **  a  single  literary  or  scientific  person  of 
real  eminence."  If  not,  we  must'  enquire  what  test  our  magazine- 
writer  would  apply  by  way  of  discovering  tlie  presence  of  **real 
eminence"  or  '*  third-rate  talent  ?"  Ad  now  for  the  tests  at  home« 
Are  the  professorships  in  British  Universities  to  be  esteemed  as  any 
evidence  of  ability  or  knowledge,  in  ifie  persons  filling  them  ?  The 
following  names  may  be  adduced  as  examples  made  apparent  by  this 
test : — 

Dr.  Elliotson,  Professor  of  Medicine,  London. 

Dr.  Gregory,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Glasgow. 

Dr.  Hunter,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Glasgow. 

Dr.  NicrioL,  Professor  of.  Astronomy,  Glasgow. 

Rev.  David  Welsh,  Professor  of  Divinity.  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Wreatstone,  rrofessor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  London. 

Is  the  holding  of  similar  appointments  in  Ireland  to  be  taken  as  a 
test  ?     The  following  names  may  then  be  added : — 

Dr.  Evanson,  Professor  of  Medicine,  R.  College  of  Surgeons. 

Dr.  Jacos,  Professor  of  Anatomv,  R.  College  of  Surgeons. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Dublin. 

Mr.  Longfield,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Dublin. 

Dr.  Maunsell,  Professor  of  Midwifery,  R.  College  of  Surgeons. 

Dr.  Montgomery,  Professor  of  Midwifery,  College  of  Physicians. 

Are  we  to  seek  amongst  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Societies  of 
London  or  Edinburgh,  for  personii  supposed  to  be  competent  to  pass 
muster  with  other  scientific  men  7  We  again  name  half  a  dozen  in 
example  of  Uiis  test :— 
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Mr.  Bix don  Blood,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Dr.  Patrick  Neill,  F.  R.  S.  E. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Edwards,  F.  R.  S.  L.         Dr.  D.  B.  Reid,  F.  R.  S.  E. 

Sir  Q.  S.  Mackemzie,  F.  R.  S.  L.  db  E.   Mr.  H.  T.  M.  Witham,  F.  R.  S.  £. 

Are  we  to  seek  amongst  the  fellows  of  other  chartered  and  scientific 
societies  in  England,  for  men  likely  to  **  cut  a  respectable  figure  in 
any  assembly  of  third-rate  talent  T"  If  so,  add  the  following  names 
to  those  given  above  :— 

BIJL  JoBM  Budole,  F.  G.  S.  Capt.  Maconochie,  F.  G.  S. 

Dr.  T.  J.  M.  FoRSTBR,  F.  L.  S.  Mr.  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  F.  G.  S. 

Mb.  Wiluam  Hotton,  F.  G.  8.  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson,  F.  L.  S. 

Are  members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  held  of  any  weight  in 
the  question  ?     Then  add  the  following :~ 

Dr.  James  Armstrong.  Mr.  Richard  Carmichaeu 

Mr.  W.  W.  Campbell.  Professor  Harrison. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carmichael.  Dr.  Henry  Marsh. 

Is  the  authorship  of  approved  works,  more  particularly  tliose  con- 
nected with  the  medical  or  political  philosophy  of  mind,  any  test  of 
ability  and  fitness  to  judge  the  merits  of  a  science  of  mind,  founded 
on  organisation  ?    The  following  half  dozen  writers  may  be  named  :— 

Dr.  E.BARLOw^utbor  of  Essays  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine. 

Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Browne,  author  eif  Lectures  on  Insanity. 

Mr.  R.  Cobden,  author  of  the  Treatises  by  a  "  Maochester  Manufacturer." 

8»  W.  C.  Ellis,  author  of  the  Treatise  on  Insanity. 

Mr.  C.  Maclaren,  editor  of  the  Scotsman. 

Db.  W.  Weir,  lately  co-editor  of  the  Glasgow  Medical  Journal. 

If  we  may  also  refer  to  the  editors  of  esteemed  medical  periodicals, 
or  other  able  journals,  eauntenaneing  phrenology,  then  we  cite  the 
editors  of  the  following :—  ■ 

The  Analyst.  The  Lancet. 

The  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Review.        The  Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 

Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal.  The  Naturalist. 

And  whilst  alluding  to  editorial  personages,  we  shall  give  the  names 
of  the  six  gentlemen  who,  at  different  times,  conducted  the  former 
series  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  before  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
its  present  proprietor.  For  ability  and  general  information,  they  will 
not  sink  in  a  comparison  with  any  other  of  our  half  dozens : — 

Dr.  Andrew  Combe.  Dr.  Richard  Poole. 

Mr.  George  Combe.  Mr.  William  Scott. 

Mr.  Robert  Cox.  Mb.  James  Simpson. 

Oor  ambition  rises  as  we  write,  and  fhongfa  the  first  intention  was 
diat  of  giving  only  a  doxen  names,  the  entimeration  beyond  has 
abeady  quadrupled  the  first  dozen,  and,  could  space  be  conveniently 
lUowedt  we  should  be  tempted  to  quadruple  these  forty-eiglu.    If  we 
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have  omitted  the  names  of  many  able  phrenologists  in  Britain  and 
elsewhere  (indeed,  as  phrenologists,  more  able  than  some  of  those 
who  are  included),  or  of  men  eminent  in  other  departments  of  know- 
ledge who  countenance  phrenology,  it  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
impossibility  of  naming  all,  and  by  the  limitation  into  groups  of  halC,^ 
dozen  each,  according  to  the  several  tests  proposed. 

Whilst  we  are  thus  excluding  several  very  able  phrenologists,  we 
have  still  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  preceding  forty-eight  naims 
belong  to  persons,  who,  taken  together,  are  as  respectable  for  inN- 
lectual  ability  and  general  information,  as  would  be  any  forty-eight 
selected  chemists,  geologists,  botanists,  zoologists,  or  cul^ivtlons  of 
other  sciences  respectively.  Try  the  phrenologists  on  other  subjects 
than  mere  phrenology ;  and  also  try  the  chemists,  the  geolo^sts,  the 
botanists,  the  zoologjists,  on  other  subjects  than  mere  chemistry, 
geology,  botany,  or  zoology  (as  the  case  may  be),  and  we  are  widely 
mistaken  if  the  phrenologists  would  not  be  found  at  least  the  compeers 
of  the  latter.  It  may  be  said  that  these  are  not  all  of  them  persons 
particularly  devoted  to  the  study  of  phrenology.  This  would  be 
true;  but  let  one  dozen  devoted  phrenologists  be  selected  from  the 
forty-eight,  and  subje<jted  to  the  same  ordeal  with  one  dozen  of  the 
chemists,  ^.,  and  the  result  would  be  still  more  in  favour  of  the 
phrenologists.  But,  notwithstanding  this  willingness  to  submit  the 
supporters  of  phrenology  to  any  equal  test  in  comparison  with  others, 
we  must  still  maintain  that  the  proper  estimate  for  scientific  men,  is 
the  ability  and  success  with  which  they  pursue  their  own  especial 
studies.  It  would  be  as  ridiculous— nay,  it  would  truly  be  more 
ridiculous — to  measure  the  abilities  of  a  phrenologist  by  his  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  as  to  estiqMte  the'  talents  of  a  chemist  by  his 
phrenological  information. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks,  we  shall  yet  resort  to  one  other 
test,  afforded  by  tlie  last  meeting  of  t}ie  British  Association,  as  giving 
very  conclusive  proof  that  other  scientific  men  do  look  on  the  phreno- 
logists as  proper  associates  for  themselves  in  their  scientific  investiga* 
tions.  That  the  proposed  phrenological  association,  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  article,  should  have  been  commenced  exclusively  by 
members  of  the  British  Association  for  the  advancement  of  scieneef 
is  in  itself  something  very  like  evidence  that  phrenology  is  zealously 
supported  by  persons  evincing  a  considerable  interest  in  other  scien- 
tific studies;  because  the  British  AMOciatibn  (^  hitherto  shunned 
the  subject  of  phrenology,  and  has  thus'  repelled  rather  than  attracted 
phrenologists,  who  must  have  joined  the  association  from  other 
motives  than  the  love  of  this  department  of  science.  But  mere 
membership  of  that  association  is  so  much  a  matter  of  course  .)o  thoee 
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desiring  it,  that  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  any  indication  of  the 
mdiridnal  members  being  received  as  fit  associates  of  their  co-members. 
Tet,  when  we  find  the  phrenological  members  sitting  on  the  com- 
nuUees,  or  filling  higher  offices  in  the  management  of  the  sectional 
(which  is  the  icientific)  business  of  the  association,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  indisputable  evidence  that  they  have  claims  to  respect  on  other 
grounds  than  those  of  their  phrenological  acquirements ;  that  they  are 
lUjI  phrenologists  alone  (which,  in  our  eyes,  is  their  highest  qualifica- 
tion), but  are  also  the  fellows  of  oilier  scientific  men  in  their  own 
seseral  departments.  In  looking  over  the  list  of  office-bearers  in  the 
Sectioftt  published  in  the  Athensum,  we  recognised  the  names  of 
several  persons  publicly  known  as  phrenologists,  and  also  those  of 
some  others  who  express  favourable  opinions  of  the  science  in  private 
society.  The  latter  we  shall  not  enumerate^  leat  it  should  be  unplea- 
sant to  the  parties ;  but  the  names  of  the  sixteen  following  gentlemen 
have  been  before  the  public  on  other  occasions  than  the  present,  as 
those  of  persons  favourable  to  phrenology ;  and  some  of  whom  are 
well  known  to  be  particularly  devoted  to  the  study  of  that  science. 

Mr.  J.  BuDDLB,  Vice-President  of  Section  C. 
Ma.  W.  Caroill,  Secretary  of  Section  F. 
Mr.  B.  DoNKiVf  Vice-President  of  Section  G. 
Mr.  J.  FirE,  Vice-President  of  Section  £. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Greenhow,  Secretary  of  Section  E. 
Professor  Gregorv,  Committee  of  Section  B. 
Mr.  J.  I.  Hawkins,  Committee  of  Section  G. 
Mr.  W.  Hutton,  Committee  of  Section  C. 
Mr.  W.  MoRRisoTf,  Committee  of  Section  E. 
Dr.  p.  Neill,  Committee  of  Section  D. 
"'  Professor  Nicrol,  Committee  of  Section  A. 
Dr.  D.  B.  Reid,  Committe§^  Section  B. ' 
Mr.  W.  C.  Trevelvan,  Secretary  of  Section  C. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Watson,  Committee  of  Section  D. 
Professor  Wheatstone,  Committee  of  Section  A. 
Mr.  H.  T.  M.  With  am,  Committee  of  Section  C. 

As  there  are  seven  sections,  the  average  of  publicly  ^yowM  phreno- 
logists exceeds  two  on  each  committee.  Were  we  to  add  otherSf 
whom  we  Jluow  to  be  favourable  to  the  doctrines,  but  whose  names 
we  have  not  seen  publicly  connected  with  them,  the  average  would 
exceed  three  on  each.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  such 
a  test  is  highly  disadvantageous  to  phrenologists,  because,  whilst 
there  is  no  section  for  phrenological  science^  its  cultivators  can  be 
received  only  on  thia  score  oF their  other  attainments;  and  this,  as 
before  remarked,  is  a  very  trying  test  for  scientific  men  who  usually 
achieve  eminence  by  devoting  their  attention  to  some  single  depart- 
ment almost  exclusively.  Accordingly,  none  of  the  sixteen  persons 
named  in  this  list  are  at  the  summit  in  the  respective  departments  in 
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which  they  are  placed,  because  they  are  not  ao  exclusive  in  their 
studies.  Were  we  to  single  out  the  acknowledged  head  of  any  other 
science,  in  general  attainments  and  philosophical  chatactcr  of  mind  he 
would  not  excel  our  indisputably  first  phrenolog^ist — Mr.  George 
Combe.  • 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  we  are  very  far  from  upholding  the 
ability  and  respectability  of  all  phrenologists  '*  so-called."  Phreno- 
logy having  become  popular,  and  being  (in  the  eyes  of  ths^  ignorant) 
a  sort  of  mysterious  fortune-telling,  lots  of  disreputable  charlatans 
make  use  of  it  for  their  own  purposes  of  gulling  others ;  and  probably 
three-fourths  of  the  public  (but  self-elected)  teachers  of  pTirenology 
are  persons  who  would  be  shunned,  not  bjr  men  of  science  only,  but 
by  every  man  of  respectability  and  gentlenmnly  feeling.  The  cause 
of  this  lies  with  the  public,  whor  encourage  them  by  offering  a  pre- 
mium to  empiricism  and  knavery.  It  is  the  same  in  politics,  in 
medicine,  and  in  religion ;  only  that  the  recognised  bodies  of  states- 
men, of  physicians,  and  of  clergy  or  ministers  of  aects,  throw  the 
quacks  more  into  the  background. 


«»■ 


ARTICLE  IV. 


CASE  OF  MENTAL  DERANGEMENT. 

7b  the  EdiUr  of  the  American  Phrenological  Jonrmal. 
Sir,— 

I  have  been  informed  by  Dr.  Estes,  of  this  place,  that  he  has*  in 
hit  correspondence  with  you,  mentioned  a  case  of  mental  derange- 
ment, the  history  of  which  fell  under  my  observation  in  conducting 
the  defence  of  a  suit  at  law,  and  that  you  think  it  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  merit  a  place  in  your  Journal.  In  accordance  with  the 
doctor's  request,  I  will  give  you  a  brief  history  of  the  case.  The 
persons  from  whose  testimony  the  facts  were  gathered,  are  resident 
citizens  of  the  county  of  Noxubie,  Miss.  ThO'  attending  physician. 
Dr.  Caleb  Greenwood,  is  a  gentleman  of  intelligence,  and  experience 
in  his  profession.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  hia 
enquiries  in  the  case  in  question  were  made  with  an  eye  single  to  his 
own  profession,  and  that  his  acquaintance  with  phrenology  was  not 
sufficient  to  induce  him  to  invoke  its  aid  in  ascertaining  the  nature 
and  tracing  tlie  progress  of  the  disease ;  nor  to  watch  over  the  mani- 
festations of  tlie  disease  with  a  view  of  throwing  light  upon  the 
science.  Aided  by  an  acquaintance  with  phrenology,  with  his  intelli- 
gence and  nicely  discriminating  powers  of  mind,  the  doctor  could 
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haY  given  to  the  world  one  of  the  most  beautiful  illustrations  of  the 
truth  of  the  science  which  has  e?er  been  published.  The  other 
witnesses  examined  were  plain  people,  of  high  moral  excellence. 

The  person  diseased  was  a  negro  boy,  about  nineteen  years  of  age. 
He  had  from  birth  been  the  ptoperty  of  the  family  of  Calloways,  in 
No^bie  bounty.  Upon  the  d^th  of  the  father  of  the  family,  it 
became  necessary  for  his  adminstrator  to  sell  the  boy.  Francis 
Calloway,  .jon  and  administrator  of  the  deceased,  acconlingly  sold 
him  at  public  auction,  on  the  6th  of  Januar>',  1837,  and,  to  enhance 
his  price,  warranted  him  to  be  sound  in  mind  and  body.  Abner 
Calloway,  also  a  son  of  the  deceased,  became  the  purchaser.  The 
suit  spoken  of  was  instituted  by  the  administrator  to  recover  the  pur- 
chase money.  The  sole  ^lefence  set  up,  was  that  at  the  time  of  the 
sale  the  boy  was  not  sound  in  mind*  -. 

Mrs.  Ilarber,  (formerly  Miss  Calloway,)  a  daughter  of  the  deceased, 
testified  that  she  had  known  the  boy  from  his  birth,  he  had  grown  up 
to  manhood  in  her  father*s  family ;  from  a  child  he  had  manifested  an 
excelleoi  disposition-— had  always  been  humble,  obedient,  submissive 
— had  never  been  ;AiK)wn  to  be  impudent  or  insolent  to  any  of  the 
family — and  had  been  uniformly  kind  and  benevolent  to  his  fellow- 
servants  ;  that  for  the  first  time  which  had  come  to  her  knowledge,  he 
broke  through  his  good  conduct  about  ten  days  before  the  day  of  sale. 
At  that  time  he  became  quarrelsome* and  tuibulent  among  the  negroes 
on  the  farm,  whipped  the  women  and  boys,  and  was  disposed  to  fight 
on  every  occasion.  Mrs.  Harber  found  it  necessary  to  interfere ;  she 
told  the  boy  that  if  he .  did  nc4  desist,  she  would  have  him  punished 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Harber  returned  home.  Upon  tliis,  he  used  insolent 
and  threatening  language  towards  her«  The  witness  stated  that  she 
was  astonished  at  his  conduct ;  that  she  attributed  it,  however,  at  the 
time  to  the  influence  of  sudden  passion,  but  afler  his  subsequent  dis- 
ease and  deatli,  she  had  no  doubt  that  the  fatal  malady  had  then  made 
its  first  aggression.  Several  other  witnesses  were  then  examinedf 
whose  names  I  do  not  recolleet.  They  concurred  with  Mrs.  Harber 
in  the  character  which  she  gave  the  boy.  They  knew  nothing  more 
than  what  took  place  on  the  day  of  sale.  The  boy  on  that  day 
seemed  to  be  sound  in  every  respect;  but  afler  he  was  bid  off,  ho 
sprang  from  the  block  on  which  he  had  been  placed,  exclaiming  that 
he  was  as  big  as  Jesus  Christ,  and  behaved  otlierwise  in  an  unusual 
manner.  The  witnesses  were  surprised  that  the  boy  should  so  far 
depait  from  his  accustomed  humility  and  decorum ;  none  of  them* 
however,  thought  at  the  time  of  attributing  it  to  a  diseased  afJTection 
of  the  mind^t  but  after  the  boy  was  taken  with  his  subsequent  derange- 
menty  they  believed  that  he  must  on  that  day  have  been  under  the 
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influence  of  disease.  The  remaining  part  of  Uie  boy's  history  was 
given  by  Dr.  Greenwood,  Mrs.  Harber,  and  two  other  witnesses, 
whose  names  I  do  not  recollect.  Ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  sale, 
the  boy  led  his  work,  came  home  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his 
head  and  neck,  and  complained  of  pain  in  the  back  pari  of  his  head. 
He  was  sent  to  Dr.  Greenwood,  who  then  happened  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Bleeding  gave  the  boy  relief,  and  the  doctor  sent 
him  home  without  examining  into  the  nature  of  his  disease.  About 
two  weeks  afler  this,  the  doctor,  who  lived  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles, 
was  called  on  to  attend  him.  Upon  examination,  he  found  that  the 
boy  was  labouring  under  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  brain,  attended  with  constant  priapism.  Some  days  after 
this,  the  boy  was  seized  with  a  similar  passion  for  fighting  to  that 
spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Harber.  It  diflfered  from  it,  however,  in  violence 
and  duration.  He  became  excessively  rude  and  troublesome  among 
the  other  negroes,  fighting  every  one  who  gave  him  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation ;  whipped  the  women,  and  beat  the  young  negroes  cruelly. 
His  owner,  incensed  at  his  conduct,  punished  him  severely.  His 
passion  for  flghting  instead  of  being  subdued  by  punishment,  dethroned 
reason,  took  under  its  control  the  reins  of  the  propensities,  and  drove 
furiously  onward,  until  all  were  lost  in  an  ungovernable  desire  to  kill 
every  person  who  came  into  his  presence — without  regard  to  age, 
colour,  or  sex.  A  desire  to  kill  continued  to  be  his  ruling  passion  up 
to  the  hour  of  his  death,  which  happened  about  ten  weeks  from  the 
time  flrst  spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Harber.  Dr.  Greenwood  informed  roe 
that  at  every  visit  which  he  made  to  the  boy  after  he  first  discovered 
his  disease  to  be  inflammation  of  the  brain,  the  boy  was  labouring 
under  priapism.  In  a  post-mortem  examination.  Dr.  Gh^enwood 
found  a  quantity  of  water  infused  upon  the  brain,  and  a  portion  of  the 
brain  highly  inflamed.  The  doctor  used  a  drawing  of  Spurzheim's 
head,  mapped  oflT  into  phrenological  divisions  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  to  me  the  parts  afl*ected.  He  pointed  to  Amativeness  as 
being  the  most  highly  inflamed,  next  to  Combativeness,  and  lastly  to 
Destructiveness.  Amativeness  was  the  seat  of  the  disease,  as  was 
evinced  by  the  presence  of  the  pain  in  tfiat  region  of  the  brain,  and 
by  constant  priapism.  His  passion  for  flghting  appeared  when  Com- 
bativeness was  invaded,  and  his  desire  to  kill  indicated  that  Destnic 
tiveness  was  also  inflamed. 

This  case  at  the  same  time  furnishes  undoubted  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  phrenology,  and  sets  forth  the  science  as  furnishing  the  best 
means  of  tracing  the  progress  of  mental  disease. 

Respectfully,  ^c, 

Richard  Etans 
Gotumbai,  Mim^  SspiL  1889. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

.  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  OF  INSANITY. 

BT  A.  DBA5,  Itd^  ALBANT,  R.  T. 

The  Taliie  of  icienee,  to  the  great  mus  6f  mankind,  is  derired  from 
the  pnetieal  applications  of  which  its  truths  are  susceptible.  The 
learner  may  acqaire  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  receive  the  rewards  of 
his  toil  in  ^e  pleasures  that  await  the  action  and  the  acqaisitions  of 
his  intellect  But  God  has  not  rested  the  progress  of  the  race  upon 
the  simple  desire  of  the  mind  for  knowledge.  He  has  also  bestowed 
strong  incentiTes,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  render  truths,  apparently 
the  most  abstruse,  available  for  the  most  common  purposes.  He  has 
not  left  the  astronomer  satisfied  with  comprehending  the  movements 
of  the  universe,  and  the  machinery  of  the  heavens,  until  he  could 
bring  thil  knowledge  to  earth,  and  give  to  human  history  an  unfailing 
chronology,  and  open  to  industry  and  enterprise  a  path-way  over  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.  He  has  not  left  the  investigator  of  that  subtle, 
bnt  powerful  agent  of  nature,  electricity,  to  repose  in  quiet  upon  a 
mere  knowledge  of  its  properties,  until  he  could  turn  that  knowledge 
to  useful  purposes,  and  protect,  by  a  simple  rod,  from  its  destructive 
action,  all  the  delights  that  centre  in  his  home. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  mind,  equally  with  matter,  presents  its 
claims  for  consideration,  not  alone  with  the  view  of  being  studied  in 
itself,  but  also  in  reference  to  its  practical  bearings.  Among  the  most 
prominent  of  these  is  insanity,  or  mental  alienation ;  including  as  well 
idiocy  and  imbecility,  as  the  more  active  forms  of  mania.  Thi^  sub- 
ject is  acquiring  additional  importance  in  proportion  to  the  advance 
of  civilisation.  The  disease  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  wholly 
confined  to  civilised  nations.  The  causes  that  possess  the  most 
efficiency  in  its  production,  are  found  the  most  active  where  man  has 
made  great  advancement  Its  prevalence,  as  well  as  that  of  all  ner- 
vous diseases,  in  this  country,  is  alarming.  The  proportion  of  insane 
in  the  United  States  has  been  set  down  as  one  in  eight  hundred.  In 
some  of  the  New  England  states,  as  one  to  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  entire  number  of  the  insane  in  the  United  States  has  been  com- 
puted at  fifty  thousand. 

There  are  many  causes  of  a  moral  nature  that  are  peculiarly  opera- 
tive in  the  production  of  this  disease  in  this  country.  The  great 
freedom  of  thought  and  action  allowed  by  law ;  the  spirit  of  emulation 
and  rivalry,  so  rife  among  our  citizens ;  the  ever  acting  and  changing 
seene  of  our  politics ;  and,  perhaps,  more  than  all  other  causes  com- 
Uaed,  that  spirit  of  speculation  that  despises  the  ordinary  means  of 

fOL*  n*- 
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accumulating  property — ^that  contemns  the  regular  salutary  laws  im- 
pressed by  God  upon  the  condition  of  things — ^that  seeks  to  crowd 
the  events  of  years  into  the  brief  space  of  moments,  and  perils  oAen 
the  slow  accumulations  of  a  life  upon  the  hurried  transactions  of  an 
hour,  are  some,  among  the  moral  causes,  that  here  push  the  different 
faculties  into  an  unnaturally  excessive  action— that  destroy  their  har- 
mony of  movement,  and  leave,  bereft  of  its  own  guidance,  iAm  mind 
of  the  hapless  sufferer.  These  are  causes  that  exist,  and  must  con- 
tinue to,  in  the  very  nature  of  our  institutions.  They  are  interwoven 
in  the  frame-work  of  all  our  leading  and  original  plans  of  policy,  and 
are  as  utterly  inseparable  from  our  habits  of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  of 
action,  as  is  the  dead  stillness  of  intellectual  and  moral  death  from  the 
iron  grasp  of  unqualified  despotism. 

The  constant  operation  of  these  causes,  followed  by  effects  corre- 
spondingly extensive,  loudly  requires  an  examination  into  the  nature 
and  forms  of  mental  alienation,  with  the  view  of  applying  to  them 
sound  and  correct  legal  principles. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth  that,  until  recently,  the  subject  of  insanity, 
neither  in  its  causes,  nor  its  curatives,  nor  the  variety  of  its  forms, 
nor  tlie  legal  principles  applicable  to  them,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  properly  understood.  It  has  been  regarded  more  especially  as  a 
judgment  of  God ;  as  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies ;  as  an  infliction 
that  should  rightfully  exclude  its  subject  from  all  the  privileges  of 
social  intercourse,  and  all  sympathy  with  human  feelings.  In  courts 
of  justice,  the  plea  of  insanity  has  met  with  a  cold  reception.  It  has 
been  there  regarded  rather  as  an  attempt  to  escape  the  merited  results 
of  crime,  than  as  furnishing  a  true  reason  why  its  consequences 
should  not  be  visited  upon  its  perpetrator.  Many,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
have  been  the  miserable  victims  who  have  been  doomed  to  expiate  oa 
the  scaffold  the  acts,  not  orimes,  which  the  derangement  of  their 
faculties  has  occasioned. 

A  brighter  era  for  the  insane,  however,  is  fast  opening.  The  last 
fifty  years  have  probably  done  more  for  them  than  all  the  previous 
experience  of  the  world  put  together.  A  new  and  more  rational 
philosophy  of  mind  has  inspired  more  correct  views  in  reference  to 
its  complex  phenomena.  It  has  been  made  a  thing  of  observation*  as 
well  as  a  creature  of  consciousness ;  and  our  knowledge  of  its  different 
powers  and  capacities  has  been  derived  both  from  o«r  feding  them  in 
ourselves,  and  our  perceiving  their  action  in  others.  The  funda* 
mental  error  upon  which  all  the  old  metaphysicians  proceeded,  of 
considering  mind  as  a  single  general  power,  equally  capable  of 
efficient  action  in  any  direction,  has  been  productive  of  innumerable 
mischiefs  in  metaphysics,  in  morals,  in  criminal  legislation,  in 
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jiir»pradeiioe*  Men  rarely  act  right  who  reason  wrong;  and  tlic 
erroneous  judgments  formed  of  mind  and  of  men ;  the  action  of  legis- 
iative  bodies,  in  the  protection  of  rights  by  the  punishment  of  wrongi ; 
the  strong  effort  to  embody  the  common  sense  of  mankind  in  the 
correct  application  of  sound  legal  principles  to  aberration  of  mind, 
luTe  all  been  so  tinctared  with  that  radical  error,  as  to  give  rise  to 
iajaniiM  oooaeqiieaces  in  the  action  and  progress  of  society  and 
eivilisalkm. 

Fortnnately  we  have  at  last  succeeded  in  discovering  in  die  science 
of  mind  the  elements  of  a  systein,  definite  in  its  proportions,  under- 
standable in  its  natore*  harmonious  in  its  results.  The  consequences 
attendant  upon  this  discovery,  render  it  of  the  first  importance.  Not 
the  least  amongst  these  are  the  new  views  men  have  been  led  to 
entertain  in  regard  to  insanity.  Its  varied  forms  of  exhibition  were 
anomalies  for  which  the  old  metaphysical  systems  could  never 
aeeonnt.  They  were  totally  inadequate  to  explain  the  operations  of 
mind  in  health,  much  more  in  disease.  Whether  the  man  thought 
and  felt,  or  the  idiot  simply  vegetated,  or  the  maniac  raved,  were  alike 
inexplicable  upon  those  numerous  metaphysical  systems  that  substituted 
b3rpothesis  for  truth,  consciousness  for  observation,  and  fancy  for  fact 

No  one  can  reasonably  expect  to  comprehend  derangement  of  mind 
withoot  first  anderstanding  its  healthy,  normal  action.  At  the  founda- 
tion of  evln  thing  mentd,  whether  healthy  or  diseased,  we  recognise 
tliis  great  troth— 4hat  the  mind  is  not  a  single  general  power,  possess- 
ing, originally,  capacities  every  way  equal ;  but  is  made  up  of  a  great 
number  of  iadependenl  powers  and  feculties,  each  being  a  power,  or 
an  instrument  of  tlionght  or  of  feeling,  possessing  its  own  constitution, 
its  own  specific  function,  and  being  independent  of  every  other,  except 
as  to  its  modes  of  operation,  and  certain  mutual  and  reciprocal  rela- 
tions esUblished  between  all.  This  trath  is  of  vital  importance  in 
reference  to  mental  aberration,  and  to  the  legal  oonsequenoes  attached 
to  it. 

It  follows,  as  a  resulting  consequence,  that  each  faeolty  does  not 
necessarily  manifest  itself  simultaneously  with  the  others ;  that  each 
may  rest  or  act  singly,  and,  what  is  of  vast  importance  to  medical 
jurisprudence,  that  each' may  singly  preserve  its  own  proper  state  of 
health  or  derangement. 

With  the  view  of  understanding  aright  tlie  divisions  introduced  into 
the  forms  of  insanity,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  entire  mind,  eon- 
sisting  of  intellectual,  sentimental,  and  impulsive  powers,  is  primarily 
^vided  into  two  great  departments,  intellectual  and  afieetive  or  moral; 
the  fifst  indnding  all  the  faculties  that  form  ideas,  and  the  second  all 
tliose  thai  feel  emotioas  and  furnish  impulses. 
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The  intellectual  department  is  divided  into  two ;  the  first  inelading 
those  faculties  that  perceive,  that  furnishr  facts  and  premises;  the 
second,  into  those  that  reflect  and  reason,  that  make  inferences  and 
arrive  at  conclusions. 

The  affective  or  moral  department  has  a  similar  division ;  the  first 
including  thoee  faculties  that  impel,  called  the  propensities ;  tlie 
second,  those  that  experience  emotions  called  the  sentiments.  Those 
included  under  the  division  of  propensities  are,  1,  Alimentiveness, 
which  gives  the  instinct  of  hunger  and  thirst ;  2,  Amativeness,  pro- 
ducing physical  love;  sT,  Combativeness,  inspiring  the  desire  to 
combat;  4,  Destnictiveness,  impelling  to  destroy;  5,  Secretiveness, 
giving  birth  to  cunning  and  secrecy  of  movement ;  6,  Acquisitiveness, 
or  the  propensity  to  acquire ;  7,  Constructiveness,  giving  the  desire  to 
Tonstruct ;  8,  Imitation,  producing  the  propensity  to  imitate. 

The  principal  of  the  sentiments  are,  Self-esteem,  giving  the  senti- 
ment of  self;  Attachment,  or  Adhesiveness,  inspiring  social  friendly 
feelings;  Approbativeness,  which  experiences  pleasure  on  receiving 
the  approval  of  others ;  Cautiousness,  inspiring  fear ;  Conscientioas- 
ness,  or  the  sentiment  of  right  and  wrong ;  Benevolence,  giving  birth 
to  the  feeling  of  general  philanthrophy ;  Veneration,  producing  the 
sentiment  of  reverence ;  Hope,  which  lights  up  the  fntnro  with 
buoyant  expectation;  Wonder,  which  delights  in  the  marvellous; 
Wit,  originating  the  mirthful ;  and  Ideality,  producing  Ibe  sentiment 
of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful. 

The  intellectnal  faculties  are  as  numerous  «s  aro  the  ultimate  results, 
or  simple  definite  elements  afforded  by  external  things  on  a  careful 
and  searching  analysis,  each  faculty  taking  cognisance  of  each  result. 
The  faculty  of  Individuality,  for  example,  takes  cognisanee  of  indi- 
vidual existences ;  that  of  Eventuality,  of  events ;  that  of  Causality, 
of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  '  ., 

There  are  certain  modes  of  activity  in  which  some  or  all  the 
faculties  have  a  common  action.     The  intellectual  faculties — 

1.  Perceive. 

2.  Remember  what  they  have  perceived. 

3.  Conceive  or  imagine  what  they  have  remembered. 

4.  Aeeacwie  what  Uiey  have />ercetve(/  and  remembered* 

The  reflective  powers  possess  judgment;  and  all  the  facnltiet  in 
common  possess  Conecumsneaa^  which  reveals  to  themedvee  their 
own  operations. 

Mind,  in  its  healthy  state,  may  well  claim  for  itself  much  attentive 
consideration.  A  human  being  is  a  spectacle  sublime  in  contempla- 
tion. Tenanting  a  globe  every  way  adapted  to  his  wants ;  linked  by 
his  physical  constitution  to  the  animal  tribe*,  whom  he  subjects  to  h^ 
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doDumoiit  aod  oompeb  lo  admiiiitier  lo  hii  necefiitiai ;  boood  to  his 
hoine  and  hit  species  by  those  domestic  and  social  ties  that  grow  with 
hm  growdi,  and  strengthen  with  his  strength;  and  connected  with 
bi^  Olden  of  inleUigenee,  by  those  moral  aod  religious  bonds  in 
wlaA  Iho  nofal  elements  of  the  world  avs  bound  together,  he  stands 
forth,  m  the  perfeetton  of  his  primiti?e  powers,  a  ^ory,  a  wonder,  and 
a  marv^  Vht  eaqniihig  spirit  has  reeognised  no  limits  to  inrestig^- 
tion.  He  has  qnestioned  nalofe  in  her  private  work-shop,  and 
attempted  to  wieoeh  (rom  her  the  secrets. of  existence  under  its  ten 
thooFimd  flMidiied  fermSi  In  the  volume  of  nature  and  life,  he  has 
deeply  studied  the  hidden  things  of  death  and  dostiny. 

fai  its  state  of  aberraliott,  mind  presents  an  object  of  equally  intense 
interest.  Whether  demented  in  idioey,  or  frensied  in  mwlness,  it 
claims  investigation  and  l^gal  protection. 

The  immediate  seal  of  the  disease  is  in  the  mind*s  organs — ^the 
bmia*     We  infer  this-— 

1.  Beeanse  it  is  most  reasonable  in  itself.  As  far  as  our  experience 
extends  thiou|^  living  nature^  whatever  is  subject  to  disease  is  also 
subfect  to  death.  Indeed,  death  is  the  natural  termination  of  disease. 
Mad  even  if  it  were  not,  there  is  nodiing  in  the  death  of  the  body  in 
itself  calculated  to  euro  a  diseased  mind ;  and  hence  no  reason  why  it 
shoold  «>t  remain  eqnaliy  deranged  after,  as  before,  death. 

%.  Beesnse  it  is  then  in  harmony  with  all  other  diseased  affectiohs. 

8.  Because  many  of  the  causes  producing  it  act  directly  on,  or 
thioogh  the  medium  of  the  brain.  Idiocy  is  oflen  congenital,  and 
results  from  defective  development  of  the  brain,  or  it  may  arise  from 
struetorai  derangement.  Blows  or  injuries  on  the  head  may  be  pro- 
ductivt  of  insanity. 

4.  Beeanse  of  many  of  the  physical  phenomena  attending  insanity. 
The  increased  pulse^  the  furred  tongue,  the  peculiar  cast  of  counte- 
nanee,  and  the  preternatural  heat,  either  of  the  whole  brain  or  the  par- 
ticular organ  affected,  di  indicate  physical  disease. 

5.  Because  of  the  morbid  phenomena  often  discoverable  in  the 
brains  of  those  who  hare  been  afflicted  with  insanity.  Necroscopical 
investigations  have  often  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  structural  changes 
in  the  brains  of  the  insane.  This  is  more  psrticulariy  the  case  when 
the  derangement  has  been  the  cause  of  death. 

While  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease  is  to  be  found  in  the  material 
organ,  yet  the  symptoms  that  indicate  its  exiftence  are  chiefly  mental ; 
and  in  their  exhibitions  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  faculty  whose 
fimdion  is  disordered.  They  consist  in  tlie  aberration,  exaltation, 
suppression,  derangement,  or  perverted  sction  of  the  primitive  powers ; 
and  me,  therefore,  us  nnmesons  as  are  the  fseulties»  and  as  various 
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and  diversified  as  they  admit  of  moii>id  modes  of  aetiott  is 
functions. 

In  judging  of  the  existence  of  insamty  ie  any  given  instaDse,  we 
are  to  compare  the  mind  alleged  to  be  insane,  not  with  other  mindst 
but  with  itself  in  its  sane  state. '  Where^  the  eantioiis  beoome  daring; 
the  timid,  bold;  the  humane,  croel;  the  peaceful,  oonfaatife;  or 
whererer  any  marked  change  beeomes  obrious,  in  any  of  die  exhibi- 
tions of  mind,  a  strong  inference  is  fbmished  of  disease  in  some  one 
or  more  of  die  organs,  and  penrersion  of  the  corresponding  faculties. 
Although  this  change  is  a  strong  proof  of  aberration,  3ret  it  is  not 
equally  certain  that  such  aberration  is  always  charaeterised  by  change. 
'Hiat  will  depend  much  upon  its  cause.  Where  external  agents  pro- 
duce the  disease,  such  as  heat,  blows,  A^c.,  we  shall  be  likely  to  find 
derangement  accompanied  by  change.  But  a  £M;nlty  may  beoome 
insane  from  the  intensity  of  its  own  action.  It  may  be  exercised  so 
violently  through  the  medium  of  a  large  organ,  as  finally  to  push 
itself  beyond  a  healthy  state,  and  thus  effect  a  pathologic^  change  in 
the  organ.  In  this  case  there  may  be  no  very  obvious  change  of 
character,  except  that  the  feeulty  or  faeidties  affected,  will  throw  off 
all  control,  and,  becoming  irresistible  in  Iheir  action,  exhaust  in  their 
own  morbid  displays  all  the  phrenic  or  mental  energies. 

Wherever  insanity  has  been  defined,  it  has  usually  been  in  refer- 
ence to  its  mental  characteristics.  Such  definitiens  fail  \6  throw  light 
upon  the  real  nature  of  the  disease.  In  a  medice-legal  point  of  view, 
however,  it  is  hnportant  to  become  acquainted  with  it  as  a  mental 
disease,  with  the  view  of  being  enabled  to  judge  of  its  disabling  efifecl 
on  the  mhnd,  and  how  far  it  shovdd  be  allowed  to  exempt  its  subjects 
from  the  performance  of  their  duties.  It  seems  difficult  to  find  a 
definition  that  wiTl  cover  all  its  phenomena,  h  has  been  de&ied,  in  a 
very  general  manner,  to  be  an  aberration  of  die  manifestations  of  the 
mind  from  their  state  of  health ;  but  this  is  too  general  to  convey  any 
definite  idea.  Dr.  Spurzheim  defines  insanity  to  be  an  aberration  of 
any  sensation  or  intellectual  power  from  the  healthy  state,  without 
being  able  to  distinguish  the  diseased  state ;  and  the  rt^erration  of  any 
feeling  fVom  the  state  of  health,  without  being  able  to  distinguish  it, 
or  without  the  influence  of  the  will  on  the  actions  of  the  feeling.  In 
other  words,  the  incapacity  of  distinguishing  the  diseased  functions 
of  the  mind,  and  the  irresistibility  of  our  actions,  constitute  insanity. 
This  may  be  true,  universally,  so  far  as  relates  to  irresistibility  of  our 
actions ;  but  there  are  undoubted  instances  where  the  insane  impulse 
to  do  evil  co-existed  with  the  consciousness  of  the  impulse,  and  of  its 
evil  tendency.  Neither  will  it  cover  those  forms  of  mental  alienation  in 
which  there  is  deficiency,  not  derangement,  in  the  action  of  the  faculties^ 
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hmmUff  m  lehtad  to  madieal  jimpnidmiee*  is  a  djiqiialifyui|r 
diieiM.  When  once  deariy  ertiblkbad,  it  iaeapacittlet  from  tha 
wifofclng  <^  rigfaiit  dinblai  froai  the  performaaee  of  datiet,  and 
fdMMt  fnm  tbe  fnMlnMBl  of  obiigitkMn,  Iti  dmsioDi  and  forms 
sbookl  bo  eoBsidefod  is  refmneo  to  its  legal  bearinge. 

In  ittiflMij  dimioiis  are  two.  In  the  one*  tlie  powers  and  &c«Itiea 
are  so  dsfeetiTe  Irom  weakness,  or  ineoherenee«  m  to  ineapacitate.  In 
the  other,  the  exalted  or  perferted  adioQ  of  one  or  more  of  them,  eon- 
stttntes  the  derangement,  and  renders  the  indiTldaai  irresponsible  for 
his  aetions.  In  the  irst  division  are  included  idiocy,  imbecility,  and 
dementia*  In  the  other,  the  acti?e  forms  of  mania,  both  intellectual 
and  moral,  geaenl  and  partiaL 

Idiocy  is  that  condition  of  mind  in  which  the  reflective,  and  aU,  or 
a  part,  of  the  afective  fittolties,  are  either  entirely  wanting,  or  possess 
a  very  slight  power  of  manifestation.  It  is  in  most  cases  congenital, 
and  therefore  incurable.  So  uniformly  is  this  the  fact,  that  the 
common  law  makes  a  distinction  between  idiots  and  lunatics,  con- 
sidering the  first  as  inowrable,  and  the  last  as  likely  agaiA  to  attain  the 
possession  of  reason. 

One  uniform  characteristic  of  idiofism  is  a  faulty  conformation  of 
brain,  the  organs  of  mind  being  either  pretematurally  small  or  enor- 
moosly  large.  The  convolutions  are  observed  to  be  less  thick,  less 
deep,  and  less  numerous,  particulariy  in  the  anterior  lobes.  The 
brain  is  often  found  of  about  the  same  dimensions  with  that  of  a  new 
bom  in&nt;  that  is,  about  one  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth,  of  the  cerebral 
mass  of  the  adult  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  faculties.  The  forms 
of  idiotic  brains  are  observed  to  possess  about  as  much  variety  as 
diose'jof  adults.  Indications  of  idiocy  are  al«K>  derivable  from  the 
features,  from  the  unsteady,  glaring,  objectless  eye,  thick  lips,  open 
month,  and  limbs  often  crooked,  or  otherwise  defectively  formed. 
There  is  considerable  variety  exhibited  in  the  power  of  manifesting 
mind  possessed  by  idiots.  They  have  generally  more  or  less  of  the 
propensities,  particulariy  the  lower  ones,  such  as  Amativeness^  Secre- 
tiveness,  Combativeness,  and  Destructiveness ;  sometimes  some  of 
the  sentiments,  such  as  Self-esteem  and  Approbativeness ;  and  occa- 
sionally is  to  be  found,  the  power  of  exercising  some  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  particularly  those  taking  cognisance  of  names,  numbers,  and 
Instorical  facts.  Almost  all  the  varieties  of  idiocy  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Cretins  of  Switzeriand.  While  some  are  to  be  found 
among  them  whose  life  is  simply  automatic,  there  are  others  who 
manifest  particular  faculties,  and  exhibit  a  taste  for  music,  draw- 
ing, Ac.    Some  attempt  poetry,  succeeding,  however,  in  nothing  but 
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the Tbyme;  others  mmf  he  leanH  to  reed  end  #nte,  but  whhoot  mif 
adeqnste  coneepticNi  of  Aeir  ptniKieee^ 

Imbecility  ie  a  f|^ar  cOP4itai  ^S'wmd  iteve  idioeyt  bat  inlioffibr 
to  tiie  amoant  of  pciinr  ot^bimfij  ^mAtuued.  It  conebte  la  e  prater- 
natdbif  deficiraeiy^^  iti  Alif  Mdhetori  feodtiee  or  in  the  eenti- 
meiits,  or  in  boi£t  CNiiif^M  tewMiij  mik  the  elraof  actioii  of  one  of 
more  of  the  j^peiimae^  Inrfieeilef  have  eome  nee,  although  a 
limited  one,  Of  apeeeh  t  displey  aamib  indioalions  of  iateUeet,  feelinge, 
and  affectionf;  die  ettieea  appea*  doll  end  feeble  in  reemving  impree* 
sions.  The  power  of  tfwoght  and  attention  ta  diminished.  They 
exhibit  great  Taiieties  of  ehasaeter  and  indination.  Bdme  are  ehsngo- 
able,  others  fixed.  They  seem  to  lack  depth  both  of  feeling  and 
reasoning.  They  have  no  apprehension  of  the  remoter  relations  and 
higher  purposes  of  things.  They  have  no  settled  ptan  or  purpoeoy 
and  no  final  aim  ot  subject.  ^^ 

Imbeciles,  in  regard  lo  their  intdlectoal  operations,  may  Tory  pro* 
perly  be  dirided  into  two  classes.  The  first  wiH  include  those  who 
are  the  most  defective  in  bringing  their  minds  to  act  upon  the  materials 
furnished ;  the  second,  those  who  experience  the  most  difieuUy  in 
acquiring  the  materials  on  whieh  judgments  are  based.  The  first 
arises  from  a  want  of  r^eHve  power ;  or,  acc4>rding  to  HofiTbaner, 
from  a  lack  of  nUermiy  in  mentid  action ;  the  last,  from  a  simikr 
want  o{  perceptive  power,  or  from  lacking  the  inienniy  of  Hofil>aner* 
The  result  in  both  cases  is  unsoundness  of  cotidosion :  in  the  first, 
becaosar  all  that  should  go  to  form  it  has  not  been  duly  weighed  and 
adequately  considered ;  in  the  last,  because  all  has  not  been  properly 
lyreeived  or  apprehended. 

There  are  various  degrees  of  imbecility.  The  fint  degree  is 
characterised  by  an  inability  to  form  a  judgment  respecting  any  new 
object,  even  when  the  necessary  data  are  furnished,  and  the  questioa 
is  not  one  possessed  of  intrinsic  difficulty.  The  same  difficulty  is  not 
experienced  in  .seference  to  objects  long  known. 

In  the  second  degree,  objects  that  had  been  familiar,  create  more  or 
less  confusion  in  the  mind.  There  seems  to  be  a  want  of  power  pro- 
periy  to  discriminate  times,  places,  and  accidental  circumstances. 

In  the  third  degree,  )he  imbecile  is  unfitted  for  all  matters  tliat 
require  any  thing  more  than  the  mechanical  action  of  the  faculties. 
He  possesses  generally  an  irritable  and  suspicious  temper,  and  § 
strong  disposition  to  talk  to  himsfelf. 

The  fourth  degree  is  characterised  by  a  clouded  state  of  >he  intellect, 
and  great  irritability  of  temper. 

The  fifth  degree  borders  directly  on  idiocy.    There  is  a  nullity  gf 
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intslligeiioe,  indiffeiencs  to  objects,  and  ioability  even  to  be  affected 
.  by  passion.  ImbecileSv  whatever  be  the  class  to  which  they  properly 
'  betongv  are  incompetent  to  judge  and  decide  correctly  when  it  becomes 
neeeaaary  to  weigh  opposing  motifes.  They  cannot  carry  the  action 
of  their  minds  beyond  the  circle  of  objects  with  which  they  are 
habitoally  soiroandedb  Some  are  incapabte  of  embrRing  more  than 
a  single  idea  at  a  time,  which  they  most  dismiss  before  they  c;aa  pasa 
to  the  ooBsideiation  of  aaother.  Many  ean  never  arrive  to  the  com- 
prehension of  eom]dex  ideis.  They  have  very  improper  motives  of 
property^  of  lawot  aoeietyy  government,  and  justice.  The  lower  pro- 
pensities, having  little  to  reatrain  them,  oAen  possess  relatively  greater 
activity  than  other  mental  faculties.  Hence  many  are  inclined  to 
incendiarisin,  to  destroying  life,  to  steahng,  and  to  indulging  in  loose 
and  vicious  condoet  Many  more  of  these  than  we  are  aware  of,  &il 
into  the  handa  of  justiee,  and  are  punished  they  know  not  why. 

One  rather  remarfcaUe  feature  in  imbeciUty  should  be  particularly 
taken  notice  of,  and  that  is,  the  fact  that  its  manifestation  is  more  in 
the  eonduet  than  the  amver$aium.  The  latter,  if  confined,  as  con- 
versation generally  is,  to  femiliar  every-day  topics,  may  give  rise  tc 
no  suapieion  of  imbecility,  heckxiae  the  common  perceptive  faculties, 
if  Tory  moderate  in  strength,  will  be  enabled,  with  even  a  small 
langoage,  to  embody  and  preaent  concepticms  of  common  objects  in  a 
correet  and  unexceptionable  manner.  But  when  an  oc/  is  required  to 
be  done,  which  ^oes,  or  should,  represent  the  joint  action  of  all  the 
ftcdtiea,  if  a  defideney  exist,  it  cannot  well  avoid  being  made 
apparent. 

The  exhibition  of  imbecility  is,  in  many  respects,  very  similar  to^ 
that  of  childhood.     There  is  in  both  the  same  frivolity  of  pursuit ;  the 
tame  fondnesa  for,  and  stress  upon,  trifles;  the  same  general  inertness 
of  mind,  paucity  of  ideas,  sh3me8S,  timidity,  submission  to  control, 
and  acquiescence  under  influence. 

The  conflicting  testimony  of  witnesses,  in  regard  to  the  existence 
or  degree  of  imbecility  possessed  in  any  given  case,  arises,  in  most 
mstanees,  from  the  varying  opportunities  of  observation,  coupled  with 
the  erroneous  assumption  that  the  mind  is  a  single  general  power, 
posaeasing  originally  equal  capacities.  One  has  been  favoured  with 
die  exhibition  of  faculties  comparatively  sound,  and  hence  infers  the 
sstity  of  the  individual.  Anotlier  has  been  only  in  a  situation  to 
witneaa  the  diaplay  of  faculties  that  are  weak  or  perverted,  and  henoe 
judges  the  same  person  to  be  an  imbecile.  In  this  manner,  the  most 
opposite  and  conflicting  statements  are  often  obtained  from  difierant* 
honest  and  intelligent  witnesses. 

1 
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ARTICLE  VL 

CAK  THE   FUMCTIOlfS  OV  OBOANIO  MATTBR  BK  AsiDXBTAINBD  FSOH  ITS 

sTsvonrsB? 

Sir,— 

Thougfay  •inee  Jeffrey  fliinendered  up  hw  pen,  and  retired  from 
the  field,  under  the  mortification  end  despair  of  a  nuiqaislMd  Aioftdn, 
but  little  of  talent,  argument,  or  any  other  form  of  intellectaa]  reaourcOv 
has  been  brought  by  anti-phrenologiats  againet  our  science,  theie  has 
been  manifested  by  ihem  no  lack  of  cunning,  stratagem,  and  delnnve 
expedient.  And  to  operate  on  the  **  million*'  toward  whom  their 
efforts  are  directed,  the  latter  instruments  are  far  the  most  powerful, 
efficient,  and  dangerous.  Tho  reason  is  plain.  By  the  discerning 
and  intellectual,  trickery  can  be  detected,  exposed,  and  rendered 
harmless ;  but  it  seduces  the  uninformed  into  all  kinds  of  delusion. 

One  of  the  most  common,*  plausible,  and  disgraceful  expedients  to 
deceiye,  as  respects  phrenology,  is  made  up  of  anatomical  and  physio* 
logical  pretension.  Plausible,  howe?er,  as  it  is,  and  ofWn  effectual  in 
its  action  on  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  in  the  view  of  those  who  are 
competently  informed,  it  is  «  fallacy  as  shallow,  and  as  easily  unmasked 
and  overtlirown,  as  any  that  can  be  imagined.  It  is  the  pretence 
arowed  by  many  anti-phrenologists  of  being  able  to  disdose  phy- 
siology by  anatomy-^of  being  able,  I  mean,  to  detect  the  function  of 
a  portion  of  organised  matter,  by  its  anatomical  structure*  The 
following  extract  from  Dr.  Sewairs  **  Lectures,*'  will  exemplify  my 
meaning : — 

'*  In  pursuing  tfie  investigation,*'  sajrs  he,  **  I  shall  enquire, 

^  1,  How  far  phrenology  is  sustained  by  the  structure  and  orgard' 
aation  of  the  hrainJ^ 

In  this  sentence,  the  purport  of  the  writer  evidently  is,  to  palm  on 
those  who  know  no  better,  the  belief  that  he  can  debet  and  commu- 
nicate to  others  the  functions  or  modes  of  action  of  the  living  brain,  by 
an  examination  of  its  organic  **  structure"  when  dead.  And  Professor 
McDowell,  of  Cincinnati,  makes  the  same  pretension  in  his  vtfbei 
attacks  on  phrenology.  He  has  not  yet  ventured  to  commit  his  dis- 
courses on  the  subject  to  the  press,  though  publicly  challenged  to  do 
so.  Other  anti-phrenological  combatants  have  attempted  to  sustain 
themselves  by  the  same  stratagem. 

Is  this  pretension  of  Dr.  Sewall,  Dr.  M'Dowell,  and  others,  true  ? 
Can  either,  or  all  of  them— can  the  united  intellect  and  exertion  of  all 
the  anatomists  and  physiologists  now  living,  or  that  have  ever  lived. 


Aieover  and  aimoiiDce  the  function  of  the  brain,  by  any  examinatian 
ef  Hi  ofganie  atmolaie  they  can  possibly  make  T  No,  they  cannot— 
tkejf  know  that  they  cannot;  else  is  their  ignorance  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  eonsnmmate,  as  far  as  the  point  in  question  is  eoneemed-— 
or  they  aie  enthralled  by  a  dehisioB  that  might  well  be  called  madness. 

Thoogh  this  topie  has  already,  on  sundry  occasions,  been  noticed 
in  a  manner  sufficiently  salisfiuslory  to  qualified  judges,  it  has  not  yet, 
as  far  as  I  am  informed,  been  fcUy  discussed  as  an  isolated  question. 
It  has  %een  considered  only  in  the  light  of  an  appendage  to  some 
other  more  prominent  subject.  The  consequence  is,  that  it  has  not 
been  brought  out  in  full  relief,  and  has  therefore  failed  to  make  on  the 
pnbliQ^  mind  the  impression  it  might  have  made,  if  treated  by  Itself. 
Instead  of  thorough  conviction,  it  has  probably  produced  nothing 
beyond  supposition.  It  is  under  such  view  of  the  matter  that  I  pur- 
pose making  it  the  subject  of  a  few  remarks  in  this  communication. 

The  function  of  (ho  brain,  like  the  function  of  every  other  form  of 
livhig  organised  matter,  can  be  ascertained  only  in  one  of  two  ways ; 
by  observation,  or  by  learning  from  its  structure  its  modus  agendi. 
For  the  attainment  of  such  knowledge,  no  third  channel  is  open  to  us. 
Nor  does  any  difficulty  exist  in  determining  which  of  these  two 
modes  is  preferable— 4  should  rather  say,  ahne  practicable. 

AH  enlightened  and  substantial  physiSogists  (and  they  constitute 
the  oidy  competmit  judges)  prefer  the  former  mode,  convinced  of  the 
utter  impractieability  of  the  latter,  which  they  therefore  leave  to  the 
adoption  of  the  unhiformed,  the  misinformed,  and  the  visionary — ^to 
sodi  anti-phrenologists  as  Dr.  Bewail  and  Dr.  McDowell — peifectly 
satisfied  that  by  men  of  ^t  caste  alone  will  it  ever  be  adopted.  And 
by  thoee  gentlemen  it  is  adopted,  and  eanetitntes^  one  of  their  main 
argumenU  (I  beg  pardon  of  all  enlightened  physMegists  for  applying 
so  solid  and  respectable  a  term  to  so  iuDsy  an  expedient) — it  con- 
stitutes, I  say,  one  of  those  gentlemen's  main  arguments  against 
phrenology.  They  assert  that  tfiey  can  disclose  the  function  of  the 
bnin  (in  other  words,  its  modus  agendi)  from  its  **  structure  and 
orpnisntion.**  I,  on  the  contrary,  in  cooenrrence  with  all  anatomists 
sod  physiologists  of  any  distinetion,  assert  that  they  cannot  And 
diQs  the  question  between  us  is  at  issue.  Nor  does  the  matter  end 
here. 

I  forther  pronounce  Drs.  Sewall  and  McDowell  so  ignorant  of  the 
works  of  nature,  that  they  cannot  tril,  from  its  structure  and  organise- 
taoD,  the  function  or  modus  agendi  of  the  simplest  form  of  living 
matter.  Let  them  try  their  skill  on  a  seed  or  a  nut,  to  which  they 
ara  strangers— respecting  which  they  have  previously  learned  nothing 
>  from  obeervation,  reading,  or  report    Will  diey  be  able  to  tdl,  tern 
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^an  examiiMilion  of  its  oig«nio  stnictme,  how  it  will  grow,  aad  wbai 
fL  tori  of  vegetable  it  will  produ<«  T  BouiuUeM  ae  ia  their  eoafidenoft 
V  in  their  penetratioQ  and  sagacity,  they  will  not  ao  far  expoae  their 
cooeeit  and  folly,  aa  to  hazard  to  thia  qneation  an  affimatife  answer. 
Or,  from  an  anatomical  or  phystotogieal  eacamination  of  a  strange 
plant,  can  they  predict  what  kind  of  hloaaom.  and#  fimil  it  will  bepr  t 
No,  they  cannot ;  nor  will  they  pretend  to  such  Ibrenght.  To  make 
a  trial  of  their  skill  on  the  animal  kingdom : 

Can  they  teU  ua,  from  its  stmctore  and  organisation,  whg^  polypus 
feeds  and  acts  in  all  respects  like  a  polypus,  a  star-fi^  like«  star-fish, 
a  crab  like  a  crab,  a  booby  like  a  booby,  or  even  a  goose  Kke  a  gooael 
They  will  not  pretend  to  such  profundity  of  insight.  To  come  op  to 
the  system  of  man,  with  which  they  ought  to  be  better  acquainted : 

Can  they  predict,  from  its  organic  structure,  why  one  human  nenre 
subserves  sensation,  and  another,  motion  T  or  why  one  sensitive  nerve 
is  tributary  alone  to  vision,  another  to  hearing,  a  third  to  taste,  a  fourth 
to  smell,  and  a  fifth  to  touch  T  To  no  knowledge  of  the  kind  will  they 
pretend.  Can  they  tell,  from  their  organic  structure,  why  a  muscle 
only  contracts  and  relaxes,  a  gland  aeeielse,  or  the  lungs  arterialise 
and  vitalise  the  blood  ?  why,  from  the  same  kind  of  blood,  one  gland 
secretes  saliva,  another,  urine,  a  third,  pancreatic  juice  f  why  the 
liver  alone  accretes  bile  froiv^ venous  blood?  and  why  the  stomach 
s^ne  can  contart  food  into  chyme  ?  Nothing  of  i^  this  can  they 
do ;  nor  do  they  pretend  to  it.  Yet  do  they  affect  to  diseover,  from 
ita  **  structure  and  organisation,*'  whether  Uie  brain,  the  most  delicate 
and  complicated  portion  of  the  sjrstem,  can  subserve  the  purposes 
of  phrenology.  Whether  one  compartment  of  it  be  the  seat  of 
animaltty,  a  second,  of  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  and  a 
third,  of  the  operation  and  diaplay  of  the  intellect.  Alter  a  grave 
and  affectedly  wiae  examination  of  its  structure,  they  proclaim  one 
portion  of  brain  unfit  to  be  the  organ  of  Benevolence,  another,  of 
Veneration,  a  third,  of  Cdnseientionsnefls,  a  fourth,  of  Firmness, 
a  fifth,  of  Hope,  a  sixth  and  a  aeventh,  of  Wonder  and  Ideality ;  and 
in  the  same  spirit  do  they  deny  thv  fimetions  of  all  the  other  orgaost 
merely  beeanae  their  structure  does  not  please  them.  Thon  do  they 
p^;esumptttously  attempt  to  deeide  on  that  which  ia  known  to  the 
Deity  alone.  For  as  he  alone  is  the  Creator  of  living  organised 
matter,  to  him  alone  are  the  forms  of  action,  from  an  acquaintance 
with  their  strocturet  of  the  dififerent  kinds  of  organisation  known.  ^ 

Drs.  Sewall  and  McDowell  are  understood  to  admit  the  brain,  as  an 
integral  mass,  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind— -the  whole  brain  of  the 
whole  mind-4mt  deny  its  d^fkreni  poriunu  to  be  the  tpmnA  orgim$ 
ot  the  diffennifKuUw  of  the  mini. 
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For  thlt  admistkm,  u  intelligent  men,  they  mnst  hare  a  reaion— 
eertainly  tfiey  oogfat  to  hare  one.  What  is  that  reason,  and  whence 
ia  it  deriTod  f  Hare  they  diaeoTered  the  entiie  brain  to  be  the  organ 
of  the  entira  mind,  from  an  examination  of  ita  atnictaref  or  are  they 
indebted  for  the  diaeorery  to  obaenration  akmef  To  the  laiier  eouree 
unqneatumably  do  they  owe  their  information.  In  truth,  to  theybrmer 
they  have  nerer  applied,  nor  eren  dreamt  of  aerioualy  applying  for  the 
discovery  alluded  to.  Stronger  atill.  They  are  utterly  unprepared 
for  an  infifltigation  no  delicate  and  intrinaic,  and  inTolTing  such  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  phyaiology.  Of  such  want  of 
preparedneas,  moreorer,  they  are  themaelrea  conscious.  They  know, 
and  if  interrogated  by  an  indiTidual  sufficiently  enlightened  in  medical 
science,  will  not  deny,  that  they  are  destitute  of  every  element  of  fit- 
nesa  for  an  enquiry  demanding  such  an  amount  of  science— «n  amount 
to  which  neither  Biehat,  Curier,  nor  any  other  human  being,  erer 
made  pretence — ctmcdted  and  baa$ifkil  anti^hrcnologisfa  excepted. 
And  to  whom  do  they  make  their  boast?  To  the  high-gifted  and 
enlightened  of  the  land,  who  are  competently  informed  in  anatomy 
and  physiology  ?  Far  from  it.  With  that  class  of  individuals  they 
have  neither  intercourse  nor  companionship.  Their  boast  is  intended 
only  for  those  individuals  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  subject 
boasted  of,  and  whose  ignorance  of  it  they  are  anxious  to  perpetuate. 
For  their  object  b,  not  to  spread  abroad  the  light,  aid  freedom,  and 
vigour  of  knowledge,  but  the  darkness,  debility,  and  thraldom  of  the 
uncultivated  and  deluded  mind— -uncultivated,  I  mean,  aa  relates  to 
the  true  principles  of  mental  philosophy.  Into  their  reasons  for  the 
pursuit  of  a  course  so  exceptionable,  I  ahall  not  enquire.  For  that 
they  must  account  before  a  higher  and  more  unerring  tribunal  than 
any  to  which  I  can  to  summon  them. 

In  conclusion :  for  Drs.  Sewall  and  McDowell,  or  any  other  vain 
and  boaatful  anti-phrenologist,  lo  assert  that  they  can 'tell,  by  an 
examination  of  the  structure  of  the  brain,  whether  it  is  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  phrenology,  is  an  arrogant  and  presumptuous  assumption 
of  knowledge,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  no  mortal  ia 
privileged  to  claim.  It  is  a  daring  invasion  of  the  province  of  the 
Mo9T  High,  who  alone,  as  already  stated,  is  the  author  of  living 
matter,  and  who  alone  knows,  from  its  structure,  the  pecu- 
soitability  of  given  forms  of  it  for  the  performance  of  given  kinds 
of  action.  Unite  the  entire  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  all  the  anti- 
phrenologists  on  earth,  and  they  will  not,  in  the  lump,  be  able  to 
decide,  on  the  ground  of  mere  organic  etructure^  whether  muscle, 
l^d,  membrane,  or  brain,  is  best  fitted  to  serve  as  the  organ  of  the 
whether  either  of  Aem  ia  suited  to  so  important  a  purpoee. 
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The  design  ^nd  modes  of  action  of  all  living  organised  matleri  we 
learn,  I  repeat,  from  observation  alone.  Through  that  channel  only 
we  learn  that  the  eye  and  its  appendages  are  intended  and  organised 
for  the  purpose  of  vision,  the  ear  for  hearing,  the  tongue  and  nostrils 
for  tasting  and  smelling,  the  stomach  for  digesting  food*  the  lungs  for 
arterialising  the  blood,  and  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  for  the  circula- 
tion of  tJiat  fluid  throughout  the  boJy,  To  such  an  extent  is  this  trtite, 
ibaXf  without  observation,  the  vital  economy  of  our  own  systems 
would  be  as  utterly  unknown  to  us,  as  is  that  of  the  beings  who 
inhabit  the  sun,  or  any  other  orb  within  the  scope  of  the  universe. 

If  tlie  sentiments  contained  in  this  article  are  true— -and  the  entire 
clan  of  anti-phrenologists  is  challenged  to  refute  or  even  to  question 
them — how  indignant  and  blighting  is  the  sentiment  of  reprobation 
Uiat  should  be  directed  against  tliose  writers  and  declaimers,  who 
falsely  profess  to  disclose  the  funoiions  of  the  brain,  by  an  examina- 
tion and  analysiH  of  its  oi^ganic  stmtfture !  Amidst  all  the  charlatanical 
pretensions  and  quackery  of  the  age,  no  form  of  imposture  is  more 
flagrant  than  this,  or  should  more  certainly  cover  its  professors  wl 

irretrievable  disgrace! 

R^pectfully  yours, 

'  CuARLEs  Caldwell. 
LouitvUlc,  Ky^  Aqgnst  10th,  1839. 


MISCELLANY. 


Mr.  Websto'  in  Isondoru — Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Mirror,  from  a  London  correspondent. — "Were  you  to  ask 
me  who  was  the  greatest  lion  now  in  London,  I  should  say,  unhesi- 
tatingly, Daniel  Webster.  He  is  Pftted  and  dined  without  intermission. 
Artists  are  besetting  him  to  sit  for  his  picture,  and  phrenologists  are 
croxcding  to  ffel  a  sight  of  his  wontlerfiU  cerebral  developments*  If'efr- 
ster  is  one  ofikose  men  who  carry  the  stamp  of  greatness  unequivocal jf 
upon  their  brows.    No  one  can  see  him  and  doubt  his  intellectual  pre* 


eminence.''^ 


Letter  to  Dr.  Sewall  on  the  Merits  of  Phrenology. — The  following 
amusing  and  singular  letter,  which  purports  to  come  from  the  Emperor 
of  China,  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  September  Gth.  It 
requires  no  comments  on  our  part  to  explain  its  design  and  application. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  seen  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  SewalPs 
Lectures,  and  the  commendatory  letters  attached  to  it,  or  have  read  the 
review  of  the  same  in  the  preceding  number  ofthe  Phrenological  Journal, 
cannot  misunderstand  the  meaninz  of  this  letter.  We  copy  it  entire, 
with  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  which  accompanM  it  in  the  Post. 

"  Since  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Sewall's  work,  *  Errors  of  Phrenology 
Exposed,'  was  published,  the  following  letter  has  been  received,  ft  came 
too  late  to  be  printed  along  with  the  letters  of  Mr.  John  duiocy  Adamt| 
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Or.  Roe]  Keith,  aod  other  distinguished  men,  prefixed  to  the  volume 
itself.  The  Eveninsr  Post  is,  therefore,  requested  to  give  it  a  plaee  in  its 
colomns.  It  is  proper  to  ohserve  that,  in  the  Chinese  language,  the  word 
'Barbarian,'  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  letter,  has  a  signification 
Tery  mach  resembling  the  word  'foreigner*  in  English.  All  who  are 
not  sobjecta  of  the  Celestial  Empire  are  'Barbarians.'  in  the  court  Ian- 
goage  cv  China ;  and  the  term  is  not  intended  to  be  offensively  applied. 

•*  We,  Wbakg-Ho-Cbing,  Brother  to  the  Sun  and  Moon,  Cousin  of  the 
Stars,  Grandfather  to  the  Comets  and  Meteors,  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  and  onlv  Fountain  of  Universal  Truth,  to  the  learned 
Barbarian  Thomas  Sewalf,  M.  D.,  Professorof  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  greeting: 

"Thou  nast  done  well,  oh  learned  Barbarian,  to  lay  at  our  feet  thy 
production  entitled  'An  Examination  of  Phrenology,  in  two  Lectures;' 
for  we  are  the  fountain  of  all  science.  Thou  askest  our  judgment  on 
thy  grand  proposition,  *  the  brain  is  a  unit.'  We  condescend  to  inform 
thee  that  we  have  never  enouired  into  the  dark  mysteries  of  the  human 
skall,  but  in  virtue  of  our  high  relationship  to  the  Sun  and  Moon,  it 
belongs  to  us  to  know  all  tbin^  without  study  ;  and  also,  in  matters 
recondite  and  strange,  to  jud^  mfallible  judgment  even  without  know- 
ledge. Learn,  then,  that  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  men  distinguished  for 
their  stupendous  wisdom  have  no  brains  at  all.  It  is  only  in  the  desolate 
outskirts  of  the  universe,  in  regions  far  removed  from  the  dazz  I  ins:  glories 
of  the  Celestial  Kingdom,  that  brains  are  known  to  exist;  and  there  they 
darken  the  sublime  and  immaterial  spirit.  We,  and  our  treasurers  and 
sub-treasurers ;  our  postmasters  and  collectors ;  our  mandarins  and  judges, 
district  and  supreme,  men  of  surpassinsr  wisdom ;  our  wives  and  concu- 
bines, and  the  ten  thousand  millions  of  subjects  who  live  on  the  breath 
of  our  Celestial  nostrils,  are  all  brainless.  Hence  the  greatness  and 
glory  of  the  Celestial  Emnire.  Know,  then,  that  the  great  son  of  science, 
Confucius,  before  whom  all  barbarian  sages  are  i^j^norant  as  unborn  babes, 
hath  written  *a  hen's  head  to  a  wise  man,  a  big  .head  to  a  fool;  small 
heads  shall  be  exalted,  because  they  are  li^ht;  large  heads  shall  be 
abased,  because  they  are  heavy  and  full  of  brains.'  Al  the  Empire  which 
encircles  the  Universe,  and  is  endless  as  time,  we  cut  off  all  lieads  that 
are  large,  because  they  are  troublesome.    Hence  our  everlasting  peace. 

"But  oh,  muit  learned  Barbarian,  we  chide  the  presumption  of  thy 
friends.  Know  that  it  belongs  to  us  alone,  in  virtue  of  our  high  preroga- 
tive, to  judge  infallible  judgment  without  knowledge.  .To  Barbarians 
this  is  not  vouchsafed,  yet  a  certain  Barbarian,  who,  in  tny  pages,  indi- 
cates his  existence  by  tne  hieroglyphic  marks,  'J.  Q-  Adams,'  speaketh 
as  one  pos^essios^  wisdom,  concerning  the  uses  of  the  brain ;  nevertheless 
this  barbarian  saith,  ^  I  have  never  been  able  to  prevail  on  nvyself  to  think 
of  it,  as  a  serious  speculation.'  We,  the  great  Wang-Ho-Ching.  rebuke 
the  barbarian  Adams.  It  belongs  to  us  alone  to  judge  infallible  judg- 
ment without  knowledge. 

"  We  rebuke,  also,  the  Barbarian  whose  marks  are  '  John  M'Lean^' 
who  useth  th'*se  words:  '  I  am,  in  a  great  measure,  unacquainted  witu 
the  anatomy  of  the  parts  involved  in  the  question;  bur  I  have  always 
supposed  that  there  was  a  tenancy  in  common  in  the  brain.'  Make 
known  to  thi^  Barbarian  that  he  insults  our  Celestial  Majesty  by  his 
presumption,  and  surely  in  his  brain  wisdom  has  no  tenancy.  It 
belongeih  to  the  brother  of  the  sun  and  moon  alone,  to  judge  rignteous 
judgment  without  knowledire.  Thou  stylest  this  Barbarian,  ^  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  t.he  United  Sutes.'    Troly  hath  the  heaven-eyed 
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Ckinfucius  written,  *  Darkness  envelopeth  the  Barbarian.'  How  other- 
wise could  a  Barbarian  Judge  pretend  to  judge  without  knowledge. 

"We  rebuke,  also,  those  wno  are  known  ftmong  Barbtnans  by  the 
hierofflyphic  marks,  'John  Sargeant,'  'H.  L.  Pinclney,'  '8.  Chapin,' 
*  Justin  Edwards,'  <  Moses  Stewart,'  and  'Ruel  Keith.'  Tooehing  the 
brain,  they  have  all  usurped  the  Celestial  prerogatire^  which  belongs  to 
us  alone — they  have  pretended  to  judge  infallible  judgment  without 
knowledge.  Verily,  Barbarian  brains  obscure  wisdom  and  engender 
presumption. 

"We  commend  the  Barbaiian  whose  marks  are  'Daniel  Webster.' 
He  judgeth  cautious  judgment,  as  behoveth  all  Barbarians.  He  saith, 
'  or  the  value  of  the  physical  and  anatomical  facts  which  you  state,  I 
am  no  competent  judge;  but  if  your  premises  be  well  founded,  the  argu- 
ment is  conclusive.'  Our  great  interpreter  of  the  Barbarian  tongues, 
Hungi-Fuski-Chang,  read  to  us  lately,  forth  of  a  Barbarian  book,  these 
words — '  A  second  Daniel  come  to  judgment,'  We  condescend  to  met 
this  'second  Daniel.'  His  wisdom  is  worthy  of  a  mandarin  of  the 
Celestial  Empire.  ^If  the  brain  be  good  for  nothing,  then  good  for 
nothing  is  the  brain ! !'  Has  not  this  Barbarian  read  the  pages  of  the 
sublime  Confucius?  Only  from  the  deep  fountains  of  his  inspired 
volumes  could  such  discreet  wisdom  penetrate  the  mind  of  a  Barbarian, 
obscured  by  a  brain. 

.  "  We  instruct  our  interpreter,  Hungi-Fuski-Chang,  to  render  this  our 
epistle  into  thy  Barbarian  speech,  lest  our  Celestial  wisdom,  radiating 
with  too  intense  a  brightness,  should  extinguish  thy  feeble  and  Barbarian 
mind,  clouded  by  that  'unit'  styled  by  thee  a  brain. 

'^  Given  at  our  Palace  of  the  Moon,  in  the  year  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  the  seven  hundred  and  fiOy-fourth  thousand;  and  of  our  reign, 
the  399th  year. 

"(Signed,) 

Seal  of  ike 

nOURE. 

A  large  man.  with  a  small  head, 

sitting  on  a  wnite  cloud,  the  sun 

beneath  his  rieht  arm,  the  moon 
J  beneath  his  left,  a  tiara  of  comets  i    /a:,^^A\    v>ij\m  m         n 
i  around  his  head,  and  a  firmament  Y  (S'gned)   FUM,  Cliancellor. 

of  stars  beneath  his  feet.  His 
countenance  is  radiant  with  self- 
complacency,  good -nature,  and 
foolishness. 

Celestial  Empire. 


WHANG-HO-CHING. 


"  A  correct  translation. 


u 


(Signed) 

"  HUNGIFUSKI-CHANG, 
Interpreter  of  the  Barbtrian  tongaet.* 


Mr.  George  Combe,  we  learn,  was  to  commence  a  course  of  lectures 
on  phrenology  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  September  27th. 

We  understand  that  Rev.  J.  A.  Warne  is  to  commence  an  extended 
course  of  lectures  on  phrenology  in  this  city,  October  4tb. 

Mr.  S.  Colman,  of  New  York,  is  about  issuing  from  the  press,  Mr. 
Combe's  lectures,  as  reporteU  by  Mr.  A.  Boardman. 

Our  next  number  will  contain  articles  from  Professor  Caldwell,  A. 
Dean,  Esq.,  Presideot  Shannon,  and  others.  Several  miscellaneoas 
ootices  are  necessarily  deferred. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

niBXKOILOeT  VINDICATED   A0AIR8T  THE  CHARGES  OF  MATERIALISM  AMD 

FATALISM. 

n  CBABIXI  CALDWKLLi  H.  D. 
PART    I. 

The  ehtrges  of  materiiilism  and  fatalism,  though,  when  strictly  scru- 
tinised and  folly  understood,  among  the  most  groundless  and  frivolous 
in  their  nature  that  have  been  preferred  against  phrenology*  are,  not^ 
withstanding,  the  most  pernicious  in  tlieir  effects,  and  have  constituted 
the  moist  stubborn  and  obstructive  barriers  to  the  dissemination  of  its 
truths.  The  reason  is  plain.  They  are  addressed  to  the  feelings 
which  are  blind  and  credulous,  instead  of  the  intellect  which,  being 
the  mental  eye,  can  see  and  examine,  doubt  and  determine.  Hence 
they  have  excited  the  fears,  and  awakened  and  alarmed  the  prejudices 
of  the  community,  and  called  into  the  conflict  an  honest  conscience 
(the  conscience  of  the  public),  without  the  lights  by  which  it  should 
be  guided. 

Nor,  to  the  minds  of  a  vast  majority  of  those  whose  ears  they  reach, 
an  the  charges  referred  to  destitute  of  plausibility.  Far  from  it.  To 
detect  their  fallacy,  and  trace  through  its  ramifications  their  mischievous 
tadency,  without  aid,  requires  much  more  of  attention  and  accuracy 
of  research,  than  Uie  great  body  of  the  people  will  bestow  on  them ; 
and  also,  perhaps,  more  of  sagacity  and  knowledge  than  they  actually 
possess. 

On  the  community  at  large,  this  rooted  and  pervading  dread  of  the 
evib'of  phrenology  operates  injuriously  in  a  two-fold  way.  By  their 
gRNmdless  fears  of  its  demoralising  tendency*  thousands  and  tens  of 
thiRisands  are  induced  to  keep  aloof  from  the  science  themselves,  and 
to  use  their  influence  to  make  others  do  the  same.  It  need  hardly  be 
obMnred,  that  persons  of  this  description,  being  altogether  ignorant 
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of  it,  cannot  rationally  entertain  in  relation  to  it  either  opinion  or 
belief.  Those  states  of  mind,  to  be  worthy  of  the  names  bestowed 
on  them,  must  be  the  product  of  evidence.  And,  from  the  individuals 
alluded  to,  evidence  is  excluded  by  the  ignorance  which  their  fears 
and  prejudices  throw  around  them.  Notwithstanding  this  ignorance, 
however,  its  concomitant  want  of  evidence,  and  all  other  disqualifica- 
tions which  foUow  in  its  train,  those  individuab  do  entertain  and 
exercise  what  is  to  them  tantamount  to  confirmed  opinion  and  belief; 
because  it  effectually  prevents  them  from  enquiring,  and  thus  shuts 
and  bars  against  them  the  door  of  knowledge.  Hence  their  ignorance 
of  phrenology,  reducing  their  minds,  as  respects  that  science,  into  a 
state  of  inaction,  perpetuates  itself.  Artful  anti-phrenologists,  more- 
over, constantly  resort  to  it,  in  theif  declamations  and  intrigues,  with 
•  view  to  cover  the  science  with  odium. 

On  another  portion  of  the  community,  the  feara  and  shadowy 
suspicions  which  they  harbour  (in  open  defiance  of  the  lights  whidi 
should  dissipate  them)  in  relation  to  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the 
science,  produce  an  effect  still  more  to  be  lamented.  They  seduce 
them  to  surrender  up  their  judgment  and  positive  conviction,  to  be 
.qiade  the  sport  of  their  vague  apprehension  of  evil. 
'  The  persons  here  referred  to,  acquire  an  acquaintance  with  phreno- 
logy sufficient  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  its  leading  facts  and  prin- 
ciples, to  none  of  which  can  they  offer  an  objection.  Nor  do  they 
even  pretend  to  object  They  are  reatty,  and  in  spite  of  themselves, 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  science ;  but  they  shrink,  notwithstand- 
ing, from  what'  they  still  regard  as  its  demoralising  consequences. 
They  do  not,  therefore,  adopt  it  as  a  creed,  avail  themselves  of  its 
benefits,  or  recommend  it  to  othera.  On  the  contrary,  iMr  meaMnss 
are  the  reverse,  signi^ly  unreasonable,  and  culpably  inosusiateiit  with 
moral  courage.  They  allow  themtfelves,  by  the  phantonn  of  their 
timidity,  to  be  so  far  warped  and  perverted  in  seniittMnt,  and  so 
deluded  in  judgment,  as  to  }>elieve  that  Irti/A,  the  favourite  creatieii 
and  highest  attribute  of  ^e  God  of  truth,  can  be  plt>duetlve  ef  evil ! 
Though  I  shall  not  pronounce  this  itreverett  view  of  things  eltogeiMr 
blasphemous,  that  it  is  deeply  blameworthy  will  hardly  be  denied. 
Those  who  harbour  it  through  the  btindness  of  fear,  seem  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  that  all  truth  is  essentially  useful^  if  correctly  undentood, 
and  skilfully  applied.  They  forget,  moreover,  that  doubt  on  this 
subject  is  virtual  infidelity,  Tet  if  reason  and  common  sense  do  not 
unite  in  pronouncing  it  so,  I  am  mistaken  in  their  decision.  In  what 
respect,  I  ask,  is  it  more  erroneous  and  culpable,  to  doubt  the  useful- 
ness or  dread  the  mischief  of  truth,  when  wwesM  in  the  Word  of  the 
Creator,  than  when  revealed  with  equal  deanfMs  in  his  Works  ?    IM 
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otherv  answer  the  qoettioo.  My  skill  in  ctsuif  try  if  nnequal  to  the 
task.  That  in  either  case  the  act  is  fraught  with  irreverence  toward 
the  Detty,  fW>ni  involving  a  doabt  of  his  wisdomror  goodness,  or  both, 
and  is  therefore  wanting  in  religion,  canool  he  questioned.  Yet,  by 
many  anti^hrenologists,  who  aie  safieiently  ostentatioiis  in  their 
profession  of  religion,  it  is  hourly  perpetrated. 

Of  these  eases,  neither  is  more  strongly  poftrap^  than  truth  and 
the  interest  of  seieoce  and  morab  abundantlfr  wvpiBt.  In  form  and 
colouring,  they  are  depicted  as  I  have  witnessed  ihein.  Perhaps  nine 
tenths,  or  more,  of  all  the  anti-phrenologists  I  have  conversed  with  on 
the  subject,  have  belonged  to  one  pi  the  other  of  these  two  classes. 
They  either  had  not  ventured  to  ^approach  the  science  as  enquirers, 
and  were  therefore  utieriy  ignoiint  of  it,  or,  having  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  it,  and  been  convinced  of  its  truth,  they  still  rejected  it 
in  fact,  on  account  of  what  they  dreaded  as  ite  hostility  to  the  interests 
of  morality  and  religiep.  •  In  illustration  of  ihiPt  and  in  confirmation 
of  the  principle  on  which  it  rests,  no  single  incident,  perhaps,  can  be 
Bioie  pointed  and  poweiful  than  the  following  one,  in  which  I  had 
mys^  an  immediate  concern.  ^ 

A  gentleman  of  great  distinction  and  worth,  and  one  of  the  most 
mniable  men  I  have  ever  known,  aAer  having  held  much  converyation, 
ami  attended  a  brief  course  of  lectures  on  phrenology,  became  a  pro- 
selyte to  its  truth.  At  the  time  of  this  event,  he  was  distant  from 
home,  aad  had  nothing  to  oonsolt  but  his  own  splendid  and  masterly 
hileUeet.  Not  so,  however,  on  his  return  to  his  family.  To  faki 
wife,  a  woman  of  earnest  piety,  and  great  accomplishments  of  nund 
sad  person,  he  wss  peculiarly  attached.  To  her  he  communicats4 
his  views  of  phrenology,  and  attempted  to  convince  her  of  its  truth 
and  vsofnln^ss.  But  ifae  •effort  was  womo  Ihan  fruitless.  |t  alarmed 
her  leare.  8he  fattcied  that  she  detected  in  the  science  the  fetal 
elements  of  impie^  and  irreligion.  The  feass  of  the  wife  were 
leflected  back  on  (he  husband.  So  deep  and  tender  was  his  affection, 
and  so  manly  his  magnanimity,  that  he  oould  not  bear  to  be  a  souroe 
of  pain  to  a  being  so  dear  to  him.  The  consequence  was,  that 
phrenology  lost,  ^rou^  this  groundless  apprehension,  a  pow^rffd 
advocate.  From  that  period,  the  gentleman  could  never  be  induced 
again  even  to  converse  on  the  science.  Yet  his  regard  for  truth  with- 
held him  from  ever  assailing  its  evidences. 

Another  less  nnraerous,  but  more  pasaionale  and  intolemnt  body  ^ 
imbelievers,  have  not  confined  their  assaults  to  the  supposed  injurious 
eflects  of  phrenology.  Their  warfare  has  been  ^materially  different, 
hi  both  its  form  andlkB  ol^ect,  more  nadietivo  iasIs  if  i«it  and  b^uriflg, 
and  pvehed  to  a  mik^WNfe  eieeplioneMe  ealem,    Ithti  been  rip^. 
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personal,  and  repulsively  mali^ant.  Not  content  with  a  crusade 
against  doctrines,  this  band  of  belligerents  have  fiercely  attacked,  also, 
reputation  and  standing,  with  a  view  to  compass  their  object,  by 
covering  with  odium  the  advocates  of  the  doctrines  which  they  deem 
objectionable.  Hence,  while  emptying  against  them  their  deeply 
drugged  vials  of  condemnation,  invective,  and  abuse,  they  have 
denounced  phrelftojogists  as  materialists  and  fatalists,  heretics  and 
demoralisers,  and  therefore  enemies  of  the  human  race.     Of  this  class 

/^  of  vilifiers,  I  regret  to  say,  that  no  inconsiderable  proportion  has 
consisted  of  members  of  some  religious  denomination— clergymen  or 
laymen,  or  both  united,  characterised  by  much  more,  of  zeal  than 
/  judgment,  and  much  better  versed  in  militant  creeds  and  sectarian 

L  wrangles,  than  in  either  the  history  or  the  science  of  nature.  Cased 
\  in  prejudice,  warped  in  feeling,  and  restricted  in  intellect,  by  their 
tortuous  artifices,  and  narrowing  and  perverting  courses  of  enquiry 
and  thought,  such  litigants  are  peculiarly  disqualified  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  physical  questions.  Their  long-settled  and  engrossing 
dogmas,  moreover,* entangled  with  rigid  professional  habits,  and  a 
caste  of  belief  exclusive  and  limited,  too  often  unfits  them  for  liberal 
-research  of  any  description.  Snch  men,  I  say,  have  figured  as  the 
most  tancorous  foes,  and  the  most  vehement  anatfaematisers  of  phreno- 
logy and  its  advocates.  True,  a  few  of  them,  less  ferocious,  or  more 
'ttrtful  than  the  rest,  while  fulminating  in  wrath  against  the  science, 
have  assumed  at  times  a  milder,  lyid,  as  they  no  doubt  would  have  it 
thought,  a  more  merciful  and  charitable  tone  toward  what  they  mis- 
caHed  its  deluded  votaries.  They  have  admitted  that  phrenologists 
fnay  be  honest  in  their  intentions-— perhaps  are  so;  but  that,  in  their 
opinions,  they  must  be  and  are  deplorably  mistaken.  In  a  special 
manner,  that,  from  some  cause,  they  are  so  blinded  as  to  cause  and 
effect,  or  perverted  in  their  mental  vision,  as  to  be  disqualified  to 
judge  of  the  natare  and  tendency  of  the  doctrines  they  advocate. 
That  though  phrenology,  in  its  consequences,  tends  palpably  and 
directly  to  mischief,  its  cultivators,  who  have  bestowed  years  on  the 
study  of  it,  are  too  dim-sighted  to  he  sensible  of  that  mischief.  In  a 
word,  that  however  commendable  phrenologists  may  be  in  their  pur- 
poses, their  pursuits  are  condemnable,  and  they  themselves  intel- 
lectually dull  and  imperceptive,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  the  authors 
and  guides  of  their  own  course  of  action,  and  the  arbiters  of  their  own 
Asatiny.  I  shall  only  add  that,  apart  from  all  other  considerations, 
charges  such  as  these  are  iA  no  small  degree  injurious,  from  their 
unfortunate  effect  on  the  human  temper,  and  on  social  intercourse. 
They  esttange  men  from  eaeh  other,  and  ohili  tileir  nutusi  affeetioas 
•ndcharitiei^irthsijrdo  not  piodooe  between  rlhem  actual  faoatiUQr. 
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To  impute  to  a  body  of  men,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  dishonesty  or 
foUy,  never  fails  to  offend  them,  if  it  does  not  excite  in  them  open 
enmity  toward  their  indiscreet  and  indelicate  accusers.  But  that 
charges  to  this  effect  hare  been,  for  the  last  forty  years,  broadly  and 
unintermptedly  preferred,  by  fanatics  >  and  their  adherents,  against  the 
Totaries  of  phremology,  has  been  already  intimated,  and  cttinot  be 
denied.  And  the  grossness  and  repulsive  nature  of  the  practice,  not 
Id  say  its  malignity  and  viciousness,  are  among  the  evils  and  disgraces 
of  the  day.  Hence  the  unkindness  of  feeling,  not  to  call  it  resent- 
ment, that  has  prevailed  between  phrenologists  and  their  opponents ; 
and  the  spirit  of  harshness  and  rancour,  with  which  their  controversy 
has  been  conducted.  Their  conflict  has  been  that  of  incensed  gladia- 
tors, mutually  bent  on  overthrow  or  destruction,  rather  than  of  calm 
and  deliberate  enquirers,  conscientiously  labouring  for  the  establish- 
ment of  truth. 

Such  are  some  of  the  products  of  the  belief,  that  phrenology  favours 
materialism  and  fatalism ;  and  the  evil  and  discredit  of  them  are  sufli- 
eiently  striking.  That  their  extinguishment  would  be  eminently  bene- 
ficial to  the  canse,  and  subservient  to  the  usefulness  of  the  science, 
cannot  be  doubted.  It  would  render  the  study  of  it  much  more 
geaeral  and  effective,  and  the  results  of  that  study  in  an  equal  degree 
more  abundant  and  available  for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  For 
these  reasons,  and  with  such  resources  as  I  can  bring  to  the  task,  it  is 
my  intention,  in  this  essay,  to  contribute  my  part  toward  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  science  from  the  specified  evils  which  have  been  laid  to  its 
charge.     And  first  from  that  of 

HATXRIALISM. 

This,  as  heretofore  stated,  when  subjected  to  analysis  and  strictly 
examined,  is  one  of  the  most  frivolous  and  indefinite,  mystified  and 
unintelligible  charges,  that  can  well  be  imagined.  Hence  it  is  one  of 
the  most  diflicult  to  be  practically  treated,  and  satisfactorily  settled. 
Its  levity,  and  near  approach  to  nothingness,  render  it  all  but  untan- 
gible.  An  attempt  to  grapple  with  it  bears  too  close  a  resemblance  to 
grasping  at  air,  or  striking  at  a  shadow.  The  enquirer  wastes  his 
strength  in  a  fruitless  struggle  to  find  in  his  subject  something  on 
which  to  fasten  his  mind,  and  bring  his  exertions  to  bear  on  a  reality. 
All  before  him  is  a  flitting  phantasmagoria,  which  appears  but  to 
vanish,  and  give  place  to  another  as  shadowy  as  itself.  Nor  is  the 
most  intractable  difliculty  yet  specified.    Far  from  it. 

While  the  enquirer  is  threading  his  way  through  the  entanglements 
of  materialism,  he  ia  mstinctively  led,  by  a  law  of  his  mind,  to  seek 
knowledge  through  eontrast,  and  thus  makes  an  attempt  on  the  subject 
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•f  immiterialism.  And,  as  far  a«  hamaa  powers  ard  concerned,  ikti 
is  literally  an  aUempt  on  nothmgneit.  No  more  ate  onr  faculties 
calculated,  or  intended  by  Hm  who  bestowed  them  on  ns,  to  investi- 
gate that  subject  (if  subject  it  may  be  called)  than  is  on?  eye  to  see 
the  inhabitants  of  Saturn,  or  our>oioe  to  coriTers^  with  them.  Gon«> 
attmmately  mad  as  was  the  mad  Kaighfa  assault  on  the  Windmill,  it 
Was  sober  sense,  compared  to  the  formal  attempt  of  a  philosopher  to 
mn  a  tilt  with  immaterialism.  When  will  mail,  io  Jm  tancendentai 
visions,  and  ftinatical  rcTeries,  escape  from  insanity  i  Immaterialism 
a  theme  to  be  discussed  and  iHnstrated  by  such  faccdties  at  we  poaseas^ 
or  to  serve  in  any  way  as  a  source  of  knowledge  to  us!  It  is  as 
utterly  untangible  to  us,  as  the  wildest  chimera  of  acraaad  imagination. 
To  our  efforts  to  sound  or  fathom  it,  it  is  an  ocean  not  merely  without 
shore  or  bottom,  but  without  substance  or  its  riiadow— •  thing  of 
inconceivable  emptiness — ^the  very  void  of  a  void !  As  soon  diall  we 
measure  immensity  itself,  and  make  in  person  the  circuit  of  creation, 
as  form  respecting  immaterud  things  a  single  idea. 

In  truth,  it  is  discreditable  to  the  ecience  of  an  advanced  period  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  which  is  boastftiliy  pronounced  the  age  of 
reason^  common  sense,  and  practical  knowledge,  and  when  theory  ia 
professed  to  be  discarded  for  fact — it  is  discreditable  that  at  soeh  a 
time,  and  under  such  circumstances,  the  subjects  of  materialism  and 
immaterialism  should  be  brought  into  question,  and  spoken  of  as 
themes  of  Interest  and  importance— worse  still,  as  matters  esaential  to 
morality  and  religion,  on  which  the  good  order  and  prosperity  of 
temporal  affairs,  and  an  eternity  of  wo  or  felicity  depend !  That 
such  abstractions  (I  was  near  saying  nihilities)  as  substance^  essence^ 
and  entity^  were  dreamed  of  and  dozed  on  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
fifteenth  ^and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  nearly  all  of  mental  exercise 
was  abstraction  and  hypothesis,  is  not  surprising.  Bui  that  such 
philosophical  foolery  ahould  be  practised  now,  is  matter'  of  amase* 
ment,  and  shows  that  we  have  but  partially  escaped  from  the  super- 
stitions and  phantasies  of  the  **dark  ages.**  But  unmeaning  as  the 
enquiry  is,  and  unsatisfactory  as  the  issue  must  necessarily  prove,  the 
effort  to  say  something  on  the  subject  must  be  made,  because  it  is 
expected  and  promised,  and  shall  be  therefore  commenced,  without 
further  delay.  And  in  the  course  of  it,  the  matter,  frivolous  as  it  is, 
shall  be  treated  as  if  it  were  worthy  in  itself  of  serious  consideration. 

Were  I  to  introduce  the  discussion  by  asking  the  question.  What  is 
the  precise  meaning  of  materialism,  as  a  charge  against  phrenology! 
I  d6ubt  exceedingly,  whether  One  in  every  thousand  of  those  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  preferring  it  could  answer  the  question  in  a  way  so  be 
Understood-wir  whether  half  a  dozen  in  a  thousand  would  ahswer  il 
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alike*  No  doubt  those  who  first  imputed  roateritliBin  to  phreoologjt 
had,  or  belioTed  they  had,  some  meauiiig  in  their  words.  Not  so, 
however,  with  a  vast  majority  of  their  disciples  and  followers.  They 
have  learned  the  iappntation,  as  a  battle-cry,  from  their  leaders ;  and 
they  now  exdaim,  **  matsrialism,  materialism !"  as  literally  by  rote, 
and  with  as  little  meaning,  as  would  the  parrot  or  the  magpie.  True, 
they  inu^gioe  the  term  to  be  of  terrible  import.  Sut  what  that  import 
is,  very  few  of  them  with  whom  I  have  conversed  have  any  but  the 
most  crude  and  indefinite  notions. 

Of  materialism  there  are  several  forms,  which,  on  various  occasions, 
and  for  different  purposes,  writers  and  speakers  have  referred  to  and 
considered.  Of  these,  that  which  denies  to  man  the  possession  of  an 
immaterial,  immortal,  and  accountable  mind,  appears  to  be  the  form 
which  is  charged  against  phrenology  as  one  of  its  evils.  But  the 
charge,  as  will  be  made  to  appear,  is  as  **  baseless*'  as  any  other 
*'  fabric  of  a  vision,"  which  words  can  express  or  fancy  conceive. 

Phrenologists  neither  deny  the  immortality  and  accountability  of  the 
human  mind,  nor  are  in  any  way  opposed  to  them.  On  the  contrary, 
they  accede  to  both,  and  that  in  ^esfect  accordance  with  the  principles 
and  doctrines  of  the  science  they  profess.  But  as  respects  the  sub- 
stance of  the  mind— -the  thing,  I  mean,  of  which  it  is  formed — they 
say  nothing;  because  they  know  nothing.  Yet  have  they  just  as 
mneh,  and  as  accurate  knowledge  on  the  subject,  as  the  most  sagacious 
and  the  wisest  of  their  opponents.  But  they  have  less  of  pretension 
and  self-conceit,  and  being  much  less  captious  and  difficult  to  be 
pleased,  they  are  not  so  prone  to  murmurs  and  faultrfindings.  They 
are  less  inclined,  I  mean,  to  except  to  any  of  the  works  of  creation, 
or  to  usurp  a  share  in  the  superintendence  or  direction  of  them. 
Under  a  full  oonviction  that  their  minds  are  made  out  of  the  substance 
best  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  created,  be  its  e98mee 
what  it  may,  they  are  content  with  them  as  they  have  received  them 
from  their  unerring  Creator.  And  had  He  chosen,  in  his  wisdom,  to 
form  them  out  of  a  different  substance,  their  content  would  have  been 
the  same.  Their  confidence  in  the  Deity,  his  designs  and  operations, 
is  boundless. 

Of  enlightened  and  reflecting  anti-phrenologists  (if  they  can  be 
indnced  to  reflect  with  seriousness  on  the  subject),  I  ask  the  cause  of 
their  deep  hostility  to  materialism  in  the  abstract  ?  Is  there  in  the 
doctrine,  when  fairly  interpreted  and  fully  understood,  any  thing 
incompatible  i^ith  the  immortality  or  accountability  of  the  human  soul! 
or  in  the  slightest  degree  unfriendly  to  them  ?  I  reply  that  there  is 
not,  and  defy  refutation.  The  supposed  incompatibility  and  unfriendli* 
ness  are  but  notions-— groundless  notions,  arising  from  a  misconception 
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^ually  vaiidt  he  can,  if  he  please,  hold  malter  aocountaUe  also. 
Indeedv  if  I  mistake  not,  we  are  taught  to  beiiere  that  he  does  so* 
The  bodies  of  the  wicked  are  doomed,  after  the  resorreotioQt  to 
soffer  in  common  with  theiv  spirits,  in  consideFation  of  their  having 
co<operated  with  them  in  the  commission  of  sin.  Aud^  on  contrary 
grounds,  the  bodies  of  the  righteous  are  also  lo  participate  in  the 
enjoyment  of  bliss. 

That  the  Creator  can,  then,  if  he  please,  attach  to  the  human  mind, 
as  a  material  substance,  accountability  as  well  as  immortality,  will  not 
be  denied.  Nor  does  any  one  know  that  he  has  not  done  so.  He 
has  no  where  told  us  that  he  has  not ;  nor  has  he  furnished  us  with 
powers  to  make  the  discovery  ourselves,  by  curiously  prying  into  his 
works*  To  take  a  less  abstracted  and  more  practieal  view  of  this 
subject: 

Is  any  conceited  spiritualist  so  presumptuous  as  to  assert  positively 
that  the  Creator  ha9  not  formed  the  human  mind  out  of  matter  7  By 
such  assertion,  he  fairly  implies  thit  he  possesses  so  intimate  and 
•thorough  an  acquaintance  with  the  mind,  as  to  know  certainly  of  what 
substance  the  Creator  has  formed  it.  But  a  pretension  of  the  kind 
would  be  in  an  equal  degree  audacious  and  groundless.  In  plainer 
and  stronger  terms,  it  would  be  impious  and  false. 

Does  any  one  contend  that  the  Deity  cotiid  not  make  the  mind  of 
man  out  of  matter,  and  still  attach  to  it  immortality  and  accountability? 
That  would  be  a  notion  no  less  groundless  and  culpable ;  being,  it 
would  be  a  denial  of  the  Deity's  omnipotence.  And  no  one  will  be 
guilty  of  impiety  so  flagrant. 

Who  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  Creator  ought  not  to  make  the 
mind  of  man  out  of  matter  T  No  one,  sorely.  Or  if  so,  his  presump* 
tion  is  still  more  consummate  and  impious ;  because  he  dares  to  inter- 
fere with  the  designs  and  counsels  of  the  Creator.  He  rebelliously 
aspires  to 

—p."  Usurp  the  balauce  and  the  rod ; 
Rejudge  his  justice;  be  the  God  of  GodP 

Thus,  fair  and  harmless,  then,  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  philosophy ; 
and,  stronger  still,  thus,  fair  and  harmless,  in  the  eye  of  common  sense, 
stands  the  misunderstood  and  much  abused  doctrine  of  materialism. 
Against  its  truth,  no  rational  and  solid  objection  can  be  raised.  Nor 
against  its  moral  principles  and  tendency  can  any  accusation  be  justly 
preferred.  That,  if  it  be  not  misapplied,  or  in  some  way  abused,  it 
is  unproductive  of  mischief,  is  perfectly  certain.  And  every  form  of 
misapplication  and  abuse,  whatever  be  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
thing  thus  dealt  with,  is  sure  to  be  in  some  shape  productive  of  eviL 

If,  then,  reafon  and  philosophy,  common  sense  and  morality,  find 


Bothing  erroneoiis  or  Uameworthy  in  materialism,  how  stands  the 
matter  in  the  view  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  In  precisely  the  same 
attitude.  Materialism  is  no  anti^christian  doctrine.  Nor  is  imm»> 
teriaiism  adopted,  or  in  any  way  countenanced,  by  unsophisticated 
Christianity.  When  correctly  construed,  the  New  Testament  does 
not  hint  at  either  the  one  or  the  other— nnuch  less  does  it  pronounce 
either  to  be  an  element  of  orthodox  belief.  In  the  substance  or 
essence  of  the  human  soul,  that  production  takes  no  concern.  Its 
immortality  and  accountability,  with  its  purity  or  corruptness,  are  all 
it  affirms,  and  all  to  which  it  attaches  the  slightest  importance.  And, 
as  already  intimated,  these  attributes  are  as  compatible  with  a  material 
essence,  as  with  an  immaterial  one. 

True,  the  New  Testament  speaks  of  the  soul  and  the  body,  the 
Jlesh  and  the  spirit  of  man.  But  what  of  that?  When  these  terms 
are  traced  to  Uieir  origin,  and  have  their  actual  meaning  developed, 
they  seem  to  be  employed  to  discriminate  between  one  form  of  matter 
and  another — ^between  that  which  is  gross  and  impure,  and  that  which 
is  subtle  and  refined — much  rather  than  between  something  material 
and  something  immaterial.  By  no  Greek  and  Latin  scholar  will  thn 
be  denied.  The  same  terms  {pneuma  and  psuche)  which,  in  Greek, 
signify  soul  or  spirit,  signify  also  air  or  tmnd.  Of  the  Latin  tongue, 
the  same  is  true.  Spiritus  denotes  at  once  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
wind  that  fans  us,  and  the  spirit  which  presides  over  our  movements 
and  thoughts.  Wherefore  is  this?  The  answer  is  easy.  Because 
spirit  and  wind  are  attenuated  and  subtle ;  not  because  one  of  them  is 
material  and  the  other  immaterial.  In  truth,  there  is  not  in  the 
writings  of  the  evangelists  or  aposdes  a  single  clause  or  word  that 
hints  at  immaterialism ;  much  less  that  enjoins  it  as  an  article  of 
belief.  If  there  be,  it  has  escaped  my  notice;  and  I  therefore  respect- 
fully ask  for  the  chapter  and  verse  of  either  of  those  productions  in 
which  it  may  be  found.  I  shall  only  add,  that  were  a  belief  in  the 
immateriality  of  the  human  spirit  as  essential  to  sound  Christianity, 
as  most  religionists  now  pronounce  it,  some  intimation  to  that  effect 
would  have  doubtless  been  given  by  the  Messiah  himself,  or  by  some 
of  his  apostles.  But  they  are  silent  on  the  subject  Wherefore, 
then,  are  those  who  profess  to  be  their  followers  so  boisterous  and 
intolerant  ?     Nor  is  this  all. 

The  primitive  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  (those,  I  mean,  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries),  some  of  whom  were  contemporaries  of  the 
longest  lived  of  the  apostles,  and  no  doubt  saw  and  conversed  with 
them — those  venerable  and  holy  patriarchal  Christians  were  probably 
as  orthodox  in  .their  creeds,  and  as  spodess  in  their  lives,  as  the  most 
sealoui  and  sanctimonious  sectarians  of  the  nineteenth  century.    Yet 
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they  knew  nothing  of  the  doctrinerof  immaterialism.  At  least  they 
have  left  behind  them  nothing  to  testify  to  that  effect.  They  were 
neither  speculative  metaphysicians  nor  visionary  transcendentalists. 
They  were  Christians — firm,  thorough-going,  fearless  Christians, 
dinging  to  their  faith  and  worship,  in  the  midst  of  danger,  persecu- 
tion, and  death.  Their  endeavours  were,  not  to  detect  the  essence  of 
their  souls,  but  to  regulate  their  tempers,  and  improve  their  piety. 
Theirs  was  peaceful  and  practical,  not  theoretic  and  militant  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  Christianity  of  the  sentiments  and  affections,  not  of 
cold  dogmatism,  cavil,  and  opinion.  Its  fruits  were  humility  and 
charity,  beneficence  of  conduct  and  uprightness  of  life ;  not  denuncia- 
tion or  persecution,  malediction  or  abuse.  Nor  was  it,  I  think,  until 
the  third  or  fourth  century,  that  immaterialism  was  broached  as  a 
Christian  doctrine.  And  then  it  was  derived  from  the  writings  of 
Pythagoras  and  Plato,  especially  from  the  seductive  creations  of  the 
latter.  And  those  by  whom  it  was  first  adopted  and  transplanted, 
were  no  doubt  the  metaphysical  Christians  of  the  day,  who  had  more 
in  their  constitution  of  Causality  and  Wonder,  than  of  Veneration  and 
Conscientiousness. 

Immaterialism,  then,  F  repeat,  is  not  a  doctrine  of  Christian  origin. 
It  is  a  pagan  dogma,  engrafted  on  Christianity  by  metaphysical  refine- 
ment and  logical  subtlety.  Whether  it  be  true  or  false,  is  a  problem 
which  involves  the  consideration  of  substance  and  essence,  and  cannot 
be  solved.  Nature  has  bestowed  on  us  no  faculties  for  such  disquisi- 
tions. Nor,  atf'already  stated,  do  the  Scriptures  contain  any  revelation 
to  enlighten  us  on  the  subject.  But  had  a  belief  in  immaterialism,  I 
repeat,  been  essential  to  Christianity,  and  to  our  eternal  welfare,  as 
immortal  beings,  such  revelation  would  certainly  have  been  made  to 
us.  To  say  nothing  of  the  tender  and  indulgent  attribute  of  mercy^ 
the  justice  of  heaven  would  not  have  doomed  us  to  perish  through 
ignorance. 

Wherefore  was  the  scheme  of  redemption  revealed  to  us  ?  The 
reply  is  easy;  because  the  reason  is  plain.  Our  mental  exertions 
could  not  reach  it.  Without  the  aid  of  revelation,  therefore,  it  must 
have  lain  endlessly  concealed  from  us.  Yet  could  our  faculties  have 
detected  that  as  readily  as  immaterialism. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  I  feel  justified  in  the  inference, 
that  the  doctrine  of  materialism  cannot  be  shown  to  be  either  ground- 
less, irreligious,  or  immoral;  and  that,  therefore,  a  belief  in  it  can  lead 
to  no  form  of  mischief,  either  now  or  hereafter.  Error  in  some 
shape  can  alone  prove  mischievous.  Materialism  is  but  a  bug-bear  to 
frighten  the  timid  and  unthinking ;  or  a  dream  of  the  fancy,  to  feed 
prqudice  and  repress  enquiry*    And  for  Uiese  purposes  it  has  been 
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used  with  •  degree  of  success  eminently  injnrioas  to  the  cause  of 
troth,  t&e  promotion  of  science,  the  liberalisation  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  welfare  of  man. 

But  grant  the  troth  of  the  worst  that  anti-phrenologists  and  fanatics 
can  say  of  materialism,  and  phrenology  does  not  suffer  by  the  admis- 
sion. The  reason  is  plain.  Between  that  science  and  the  doctrine  I 
hare  been  discussing  there  is  no  necessary  connection.  Phrenology, 
I  mean,  is  not  more  directly  and  essentially  chargeable  with  mate- 
rialism, than  any  other  scheme  of  mental  philosophy.  For  erery 
such  scheme  partakes  of  the  doctrine ;  and  phrenology  does  no 
more. 

Notwithstanding  all  I  have  said  on  the  subject,  most  phrenologists 
concur  with  their  opponents  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind.  They  believe  it  to  be  immaterial.  And  on  this  point  I  am  no 
dissenter.  Though  I  profess  to  know  nothing  certain  respecting  the 
substance  of  mind,  whether  it  be  material  or  immaterial,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  it  is  something  exceedingly  different  from  the  gross  mate- 
rial which  composes  the  body.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  it  is  not* 
like  the  body,  liable  to  change,  decay,  and  dissolution ;  but  that  its 
condition  is  perroament,  and  that  it  is  an  heirlof  immortality. 

Phrenologists,  however,  farther  believe,  that  the  mind,  though  the 
superior  portion  of  man,  does  not  alone  perform  any  of  the  phenomena 
denominated  mental.  In  every  action,  whether  it  be  one  of  voluntary 
motion,  sensation,  or  thought,  it  calls  into  requisition,  and  employs, 
as  its  instroments  and  ministers,  the  corporeal  organs.  In  some 
actions  more  organs ;  in  others,  fewer  are  necessarily  engaged. 

By  a  fair  andysis  and  exposition  of  the  subject,  it  can  be  made 
dearly  to  appear,  that  metaphysicians  and  anti-phrenologists  them- 
sdves  are  compelled  to  explain  a  large  majority  of  mental  phenomena, 
if  they  attempt  to  explain  them  at  all,  on  the  same  principles  with  the 
advocates  of  phrenology.  To  illustrate  and  confirm  this  position  by 
a  reference  to  facts : 

The  exteraal  senses  of  seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  smelling,  and  feel- 
ing, together  with  the  faculty  of  speech,  are  as  literally  mental  opera- 
tions, as  perception  or  reasoning.  So  are  the  affections  and  sentiments, 
and  every  form  of  voluntary  motion.  In  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment, all  men  who  have  spoken  or  written  on  mental  philosophy 
concur  in  opinion.     It  is  therefore  universally  regarded  as  troe. 

But  metaphysicians  and  anti-phrenologists  agree  with  the  rest  of  the 
worid,  that  the  mind,  as  an  immaterial  organless  substance,  and  in  its 
exclusive  and  solitary  capacity,  can  perform  none  of  these  functions. 
h  must  employ  as  its  instruments  die  necessary  forms  of  organised 
antler.    It  cannot  see  without  an  eye»  hear  without  an  ear,  taste  apd 
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•mell  without  a  tongue  and  no«trils,  feel  without  sensitive  nerves, 
•peak  without  organs  of  speech,  nor  perform  voluntary  motion  with- 
out suitable  muscles.  And  these  instruments,  I  pay,  are  all  made  of 
matter. 

By  metaphysicians  and  anti-phrenologists,  the  affections  and  senti- 
ments are  also  referred  to  material  organs.  But  by  them  this  reference 
is  made  to  the  heart,  stomach,  and  bowels,  in  which  they  contend  that 
the  affections  are  seated ;  while  by  phrenologists  it  is  made  to  ceruin 
portions  of  the  brain.  But  as  respects  the  external  senses,  speech, 
•nd  muscular  motion,  the  parties  concur  in  belief.  To  the  perform- 
ance of  the  whole  of  them,  the  same  material  organs  are  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable. 

Thus  far,  then,  as  respects  materialism,  phrenologists,  anti-phreno- 
logists, and  metaphysicians,  go  hand  in  hand.  And,  except  as  regards 
the  sentiments  and  affections,  their  harmony  is  complete.  Here, 
however,  they  separate,  for  reasons  which  shall  be  rendered:  and 
their  separation  is  wide.  Nor  do  the  spirit  and  principles  productive 
4^  it  admit  of  compromise.  There  is  no  middle  ^otind  on  which  the 
^parties  can  meet.  One  or  the  other  muet  ultimately  abandon  its 
position ;  and  no  gift  of  prophecy  is  requisite  to  foretell  by  which 
party  the  surrender  will  ibe  made. 

Metaphysicians  and  anti-phrenologists  contend  that  man  possesses 
certain  purely  spiritual  faculties,  which  have  no  shade  of  dependence 
«M  matter.    Pre-eminent  among  these  are  reason,  conscience,  and 
feneration,  or  a  sentiment  of  piety  and  homage. 

^n  the  ground  of  this  immaterial  or  **  purely  spiritual**  hypothesis, 
{ihvenologists  and  their  antagonists  are  openly  at  issue.  To  the  exer- 
-eise  of  the  faculties  just  cited,  phrenologists  maintain  that  matter  is  as 
jiecessaiy,  as  it  is  to  voluntary  locomotion,  speech,  or  the  external 
jnnses.  They  assert  that  reason  cannot  exist  without  the  organs  of 
CVMBparison  and  Causality,  veuera&ion  or  piety  without  the  organ  lof 
Reverence,  nor  conscience,  or  a  sense  of  right  or  justice,  without  the 
*«rgan>of  Oonaciantiouaness.  Nor  do  they  rest  their  doctrine  on  mere 
•flSMftios.    iTI^  iUasttate  mnd  prove  lit  from  four  distinct  sources : 

1 .( Inflate  iprimakedWrdy  destitute  of  the  organs  in  question,  are 
-e^ally  de8tiMe><yf  ^e  corresponding  faculties.  2.  Idiots  who,  by  a 
defective  organtsalion  of  the  brain,  are  denied  the  organs  of  Compari- 
son, Causality,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  are  incapable  of 
iivasoniog,  and  possess  neither  a  sentiment  of  reverence  nor  of  justice. 
"They  certainly  make  no  manifestation  of  such  attributes.  3.  An 
injury  done  to  the  brain  by. aeetdent  or  disease,- deranges  or  destroys 
9hm  wpvted  «« spiritual*'  iaeolliee  just  enumerated,  as  certainly  a^d 
eempiiHclyy  at  it  does  those  of  :Meiiig»  braring,  feeling,  or  mo«ii|f  . 
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Indeed,  it  fonielimes  exiinguishes  the  higher  and  so-called  **8piritiul" 
facoltiesy  while  the  senses  remain  uninjured. 

Let  the  accident  be  a  severe  blow  on  the  head,  and  the  diaeaae  be 
apoplexy.  In  either  case  the  individual  fails*  and  every  mtrtal 
facolqr  vanishea.  He  retaina  do  more  of  reason,  revefeaoe,  or  eoa- 
•etenoe,  tkan  he  does  of  sense,  speech,  or  the  power  So  walk ;  aad 
nsnaUy  no  more  of  the  three  latter  than  a  marble  statue.  Why^t 
Beeaoae  tlwy  are  all  alike  the  product  of  mind  through  the  instra- 
mentality  of  the  brain  as  its  organ  of  aetion ;  and  that  organ  is  now 
unfit  for  action.  Nor,  without  the  aid  of  the  brain,  can  the  mind  any 
BMNTB  manifest  those  faculties,  than  the  brain  can  without  the  aid  of  tfaie 
mind.  4.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  degree  of  strength  with 
which  men  reason,  and  the  intensity  with  which  ^ey  feel,  and  exer- 
cise yeneration  and  a  sentiment  of  justice,  are  proportioiiate  to  the 
size  of  the  corresponding  organs.  In  proof  of  this  latter  position,  the 
noted  Rammohun  Roy  was  a  remarkable  instance.  Though  most  of 
his  cerebral  organs  were  large,  and  his  mind  powerful,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly deficient  in  tile  organ  of  Veneration ;  and  the  corresponding  sen- 
timent was  equally  wanting  in  him. 

Where,  then,  is  the  **pure  spirituality**  of  faculties,  which,  the 
mind  itself  being  untouched,  are  thus  extinguished  by  an  affection  of 
matter?  Let  anti-phrenologists  answer.  The  hypothesis  is  theirs; 
and  they  are  bound  to  defend  it,  and  prove  it  to  be  sound,  or  to  aban- 
don it  as  untenable.  And  the  former  measure  being  impraeticablop 
the  latter  is  the  only  alternative  left  them,  as  men  of  reason,  ingeM- 
ousness,  and  conscience.  As  well  may  they  assert  the  '^pwre 
spirituality**  of  hunger  and  thirst,  as  of  reason,  reverence,  and  con- 
science. The  one  set  of  mental  eonditiens  is  as  palpably  dependent 
on  material  and  appropriate  organs  as  the  other.  And  an  injury  done 
to  those  organs,  deranges  or  extinguishes  both  sets  alike.  In  a  word, 
composed  as  human  nature  is,  of  body  and  spirit,  in  every  act  that 
man  performs,  whether  of  sensation,  intellection,  or  voluntary  motion, 
his  mind  and  his  matter  are  indispensable  to  each  other.  They  are 
indispensable,  also,  to  his  natural  existence,  as  an  acknowledged 
member  of  God*s  creation.  Separate  them,  so  as  to  withdraw  one 
of  them  but  for  a  moment  from  him  in  any  of  his  operations,  and 
during  that  moment  he  is  man  no  longer,  but  a  new  monster,  which 
creation  disowns — as  literally  denaturalised  as  were  the  Houyhnnms 
or  Yahoos  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick !  And  with  such  monsters  have 
metaphysicians  and  anti-phrenologists  peopled  and  deformed  a  crea- 
tion of  their  own,  from  the  days  of  Aristode  to  those  of  Gordon, 
Jeffrey,  and  their  satellites.     Fortunately,  howeyer,  such  a  spurious 
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creation  has  nothing  in  harmony  with  that  which  the  Deity  pronounced 
"  very  good." 

If  the  foregoing  facta  and  statements  be  true,  (and  opposition  to 
their  truth  is  set  at  defiance,)  there  is  no  scheme  of  mental  philosophy, 
worthy  of  the  tide,  which  does  not  essentially  partake  of  materialism. 
And  phrenology  does  nothing  more.  It  is  not  pnre  materialism,  any 
more  than  the  mental  philosophy  of  Locke  or  Beattie,  Reid,  Stewart, 
or  Brown.  It  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  semi-material,  and  nothing 
more.  It  "  renders  unto  Cssar  the  things  that  are  Cssar's"— -con- 
cedes to  mind,  as  well  as  to  matter,  what  jusdy  belongs  to  it.  But  to 
neither  does  it  give,  in  intellectual  operations,  a  monopoly  of  influence. 
For,  as  already  stated,  a  large  majority  of  phrenologists  subscribe  to 
-the  doctrine  of  the  immateriality  of  the  mind;  though  they  pretend  to 
no  definite  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Nor  shonld  any  body  else; 
for,  as  heretofore  alleged,  no  such  knowledge  is  attainable  by  man. 
From  a  consciousness  of  this,  many  enlightened  and  pious  Christians, 
even  Christian  miniiu^rs,  have  frankly  acknowledged  that  materialism 
may  be  true ;  and  thai  they  do  not  hold  a  belief  in  it  inconsistent  with 
Orthodox  Christianity.  To  this  acknowledgment,  I  have  been  myself 
a  witness. 

Having,  as  I  trust|  in  the  preceding  pages,  sufficiently  vindicated 

phrenology  trom  the  charge  of  such  materialism  as  is  either  repulsive 

or  dangerous,^!  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  that  still  greater  injustice 

,  Jias  been  done  to  the  science,  by  the  weightier  and  more  calumnious 

accusation  pf  fXtalism. 


(To  bs  coDtinued.) 
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ARTICLE  n. 

CASE  OF  FSACTURX  OF  THE  SKULL,  AND  THB  SUiSBQUBNT  PHBNOMSNA. 

The  following  pathological  fact  oecnnfed,  a  few  years  since,  in  the 
citj  of  New  York.  The  fact  possesses  peculiar  interest,  as  con* 
nected  with  phrenology,  in  throwing  additional  light  upon  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain,  and  its  relations  to  the  cranium.  As,  we  believe, 
it  has  never  been  recorded  in  any  medical  work  or  scientific  journal, 
we  are  induced  to  present  our  readers  with  the  particulars  of  the  case, 
as  they  were  published  at  the  time  in  the  daily  newspapers.  The 
statement  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  New  York 
Phrenological  Society,  and  is  as  follows : — We  have  kindly  been  per- 
mitted to  copy  the  following  extract  from  a  report,  recently  made  to 
the  New  York  Phrenological  Society  by  its  secretary,  as  one  of  a 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  phenomena  connected  with  the 
firactare  of  a  skull,  and  the  subsequent  manifestations.  The  subject 
of  this  committee's  examination  was  a  small  child  of  Mr..  James 
Mapes,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  accident  alluded  to,  was  two  years 
of  age.  «  i 

About  two  years  since,  this  child,  whilst  leaning  out  of  the  dormant 
window  of  the  three  story  brick  house,  No.  42  Green  street,  unwit- 
tingly lost  its  balance,  and  was  precipitated  headlong  to  the  pavement 
below.  Before  reaching  the  sidewalk,  she  struck  against  the  iron 
railing  of  the  steps,  by  which  her  skull  was  most  horridly  fractured. 
On  removing  her  to  the  house,  she  was  supposed  by  her  parents,  and 
^e  distinguished  medical  gentleman.  Dr.  MotI,  who  had  been  called, 
to  be  irrecoverably  injured.  Another  physician,  who  had  been  called, 
felt  desirous  to  perform  an  operation,  deeming  it  possible  to  procrasti- 
nate  the  dissolution ;  and,  by  removing  the  pressure  of  the  skull  upon 
the  brain,  to  effect  a  temporary  restoration  of  the  child's  faculties. 
This  would,  it  was  thought,  afford  a  transient  satisfaction  to  the 
parents  at  least.  ' 

The  operation  was  accordingly  undertaken,  first  by  trepanning  and 
ifterwards  by  sawing  transversely  across  the  skull,  and  ihen  laterally, 
so  as  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  skull  three  and  a  half  by  four  inches 
•qnare.  It  was  ftmnd  that  the  membrane  had  not  been  mptnred,  and, 
consequently,  thai  the  cerebral  organs  #sre  uninjured,  except  from 
the  eoncnssion.  The  scalp  having  been  earefuUy  laid  hact  and 
secured,  the  child  soon  reooveie^,  and  indicated  even  more  than  its 
INmted  manifestationp  of  mind. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  in  this  case  was,  that  the  child  previous 
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to  the  ftccidentp— evidently  from  some  mal-confomiation— -had  not 
roanifested  the  intellectual  powers  common  to  children  of  that  age, 
whereas,  on  its  recovery  from  the  physical  disability,  it  exhibited 
extraordinary  acuteness  of  perception  and  strength  of  the  reflective 
faculties.  The  sentiments  were  also  remarkably  active  and  suscep- 
tible. The  committee,  on  placing  the  hand  upon  the  integuments 
immediately  covering  tlie  brain,  and  requiring  the  child*i  mind  to  be 
exercised  by  a  process  calling  into  activity  compound  emotions,  at 
onc^  perceived  Uie  agitation  iato  which  the  brain  had  been  thrown  by 
the  mental  effort.  The  perturbations  were  rapid  and  oAentimes 
yiolent.  DiflTerent  faculties  were  called  into  activity  by  varying  the 
kind  of  subjects  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  childy  and  variations  in 
the  agitation  of  the  brain  followed  the  change  of  subject.  The 
motions  of  the  brain  were  sometimes  like  the  Tibrations  of  a  string 
when  violently  struck,  and  at  other  times  like  the  more  equal  undula- 
tions of  a  wave. 

It  is  quite  apparent  in  this  case,  that  the  faculties,  whose  cerebral 
organs  were  situated  directly  beneath  the  cranial  fracture,  were  mostly 
affected  by  the  accident,  and  also,  that  the  cause  of  mental  imbecility, 
previous  to  that  circumstance,  is  attributable  to  the  pressure  of  the 
skull  on  the  brain.  This  is  found  to  be  no  very  uncommon  cirqum* 
stance.  Numerous  cases  are  recorded  in  the  medical  books  oi  a 
similar  nature.  The  agitation  of  the  brain  on  the  excitement  of  the 
mind,  corresponded  exactly  with  a  case  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's,  in 
which  the  brain  being  exposed,  and  the  patient  made  to  exercise  his 
mind  powerfully,  the  brain  was  protruded,  by  the  mental  eflfort,  some 
lines  above  the  skull,  but  which  receded  on  the  relaxation  of  thought. 
A  case  of  a  similar  kind  also  occurred  in  this  citv  some  time  since. 
A  lady  having  been  confined  for  insanity  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum, 
was  visited  one  day  by  her  husband.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  room, 
conversing  with  the  keeper,  his  wife,  watching  the  opportunity, 
escaped  from  the  door,  and  springing  into  her  husband's  wagon, 
drove  off  with  so  much  rapidity,  as  to  render  her  being  overtaken 
quite  impossible.  Dashing  down  the  streets,  she  came  to  her  former 
residence;  when  rapidly  turning  her* vehicle  into  the  yard,  it  was 
upnet,  and  she  thrown  head  first  against  the  wall  of  the  house,  by 
which  her  skull  was  fractured.  No  other  material  effect,  however, 
was  produced,  save  the  campkte  reittoraiion  of  her  mind  to  sanity 9 
and  Iiealthful  action;  and,  of  course,  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  family 
and  friends.  This  is  but  one  of  many  cases,  proving  insanity  to  be 
oftentimes  the  result  of  pressure  upon  the  brain,  and  that  always,  as  a 
consequence,  insanity  is  caused  by  the  diiease  or  derangement'of  that 
organ. 
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ARTICLE  m. 

MEDICAL  J0BI8PRUDBNCS  OP  INSANIIT.— NO.  2. 
BT  A.  DEAR,  B^  AUAITT,  «•  T. 


Anotber  form  of  mental  deficiency  occurs  in  dementia.  This  is 
eharaeterised  in  all  its  stages  by  a  general  enfeeblement  of  all  the 
facnltien.  This  is  not,  like  idiocy,  congenital,  but  occurs  as  the 
sequel  of  many  diseases,  and  often  at  or  near  the  close  of  life.  It  is 
distinguishable  from  that  general  decay  of  mental  power  that  often 
accompanies  extreme  old  age,  by  the  incoherence  with  which  it  is 
accompanied.  Persons,  places,  times,  and  circumstances,  occur  dis- 
jointedly,  apparently  without  any  order  of  sequence,  or  bond  of  asso- 
ciation. Objects  are  mistaken,  times  confounded,  and  circumstances 
strangely  confused.  There  is  a  want  of  fixed  data  from  which  to 
fcason.  The  organs  of  thought  lack  the  vigour  necessary  to  the 
integrity  of  their  functions. 

There  are  reckoned  four  degrees  of  dementia.  The  first  is  charac- 
terised by  a  loss  of  memory.  Events  that  are  recent  make  little  or 
no  impression.  They  are  much  less  vivid  than  the  ideas  of  earty 
impressions. 

The  second  is  accompanied  by  a  loss  or  diminished  action  of  the 
reasoning  power.  Either  the  reflective  faculties  that  direct  reason 
become  impaired;  or  the  perceptive,  that  furnishes  the  material,  and 
the  affective,  that  afford  the  stimulus,  act  with  diminished  energy. 

The  third  is  attended  by  an  inability  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  any  principle  or  proposition,  however  simple,  accompanied  usually 
by  a  physical  activity. 

The  fourth  consists  in  a  loss  of  instinctive  action,  the  mode  of  exie^ 
ence  becoming  merely  organic* 

The  incoherence  characterising  dementia,  is  widely  different  from 
thai  which  usually  accompanies  mania.  The  first  consists  in  the 
dimmution^  the  last  in  the  exaltation^  in  the  action  of  the  same 
fiiculties.  The  failure  of  memory  in  the  one,  is  owing  to  the  oblitera- 
tion of  past  impressions,  as  soon  as  they  are  made  from  a  lack  of 
power  to  retain  them.  In  the  other,  to  the  crowding  into  the  mind 
new  ideas,  and  mingling  and  confounding  them  with  those  of  the  past 

Intkllbctual  mania  is  characterised  by  delusion  or  halluoinatioi|» 
which  may  be  either,  1 .  Where  there  is  a  belief  in  focts  that  never 
existed ;  or,  2.  When  facts  that  do  exist  are  carried  lo  enormous  and 
mifoonded  lengths. 

MBBAL  mvKLLMomuL  MANIA  IS  aeoomponied  with  the  almost 
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confusion  and  disorder  in  the  action  of  the  intellectual  faculties.     The 
g^atest  possible  excesses  occur  in  rapid  and  disordered  succession. 

The  insane  very  frequently  entertain  a  full  and  unshaken  conviction 
of  their  perfect  sanity. 

In  this  form  of  insanity  the  ordinary  laws  of  association  appear  to 
be  suspended.  There  seems  to  be  a  deatniction  or  perversion  of  that 
•influence  which,  in  a  healthy  state,  is  mntaally  exercised  by  the 
facuhies  over,  or  in  rektion  to,  each  other.  The  mind  appears  to 
have  lost  its  control  over  itself 

One  great  diiTerence  observable  between  intellectual  and  moral 
mania  is,  that  the  first  is  the  most  manifested  in  the.  exaltation  or  per- 
version of  ideas,  the  last  in  singularity  and  eccentricity  of  conduct 
It  is  apparent  that  conduct  is  mostly  influeaoed  by  the  afifective 
faculties,  while  ideas  are  derived  solely  from  the  Intellectual.  Intel- 
lectual mania  is  often  complicated  with,  moral  mania. 

Partial  intblUectuaI  mania  consists  in  the  perverted  or  deranged 
action  of  some  one,  or  a  limited  number,  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
The  derangement  of  those  faculties  that  discern  the  relations  of  things, 
is  the  easiest  perceived,  and  the  most  certainly  constitutes  insanity. 
.Many  of  the  perceptive  faculties  may  be  greatly  impaired,  and  yet  the 
'(k>undness  of  the  othen  may  preserve  the  integrity  and  sanity  of  the 
mind. 

The  subjedt  of  partial  iiHellectual  mania  is  himself  generally  con- 
itoiotts  of  his  derangement,  and  often  succeeds  for  a  long  time  in  con- 
cealing it.  The  first  appearance  is  usually  in  the  entertainment  of 
some  strange  and  fantastic  notion,  against  which  the  verdict  of  common 
sense  would  be  unqualifiedly  rendered.  This  is  often  connected  with 
some  error  of  sensation,  and  more  frequently  still  with  the  prior 
habits  of  the  individual.  It  is  sometimes  confined  to  a  single  topic; 
and  at  others,  takes  a  wider  vange,  and  embraces  within  the  circle  of 
its  action  many  ideas  and  relations. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  mark  out, 
with  any  degree  of  precision,  the  boundaries  that  limit  the  insane 
delusion.  So  that  the  enquiry,  how  far  insanity  on  any  one  topic 
ought  to  disqualify  the  whole  mind,  cannot  be  satisfied  in  general,  and 
only  as  the  application  is  made  to  particular  cases.  The  reasoning 
powers  of  the  monomaniac,  or  subject  of  this  partial  mania,  on  snb- 
j«ot8  not  connected  with  his  delusion,  do  not  appear  to  be  impaired. 

MottAL  MANIA  occurs  whcn  the  organs  of  the  affective  faculties 
become  diseased,  and  their  functions  perverted  or  deranged.  This 
also  has  a  twofold  division. 

GsNERAL  MORAL  MANIA  coiisists  in  s  general  perversion,  ezaltatimi, 
or -derangement  of  iiifioiiom  of  the  ifffsotm  powers.     Whilo  the 
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rMscming  faenltiet  remain  unimpaired,  the  moral  maniac  is  apt  to 
take  Tiolent  antipathies,  to  harbour  unjust  suspicions,  indulge  strong 
propensitiee,  and  affect  singularity  in  dress,  gait,  and  phraseology. 

No  dehision  or  hallucination  accompanies  thU  form  of  mania.  It 
seems  as  if  the  passions  had  thrown  off  the  dominion  of  reasoo. 

No  distinctive  character  can  he  affixed  toT  this  form  of  deraqgemont^ 
It  may,  successively  or  together,  exhibit  every  possible  disjday  of 
propensity  and  passion.  It  frequently  iavolt«s  a  perversion  of  intel- 
lect, and  is  then  complicated  with  delusion. 

This  form  is  often  accompanied  by  an  entire  perversion  of  character. 
The  pious  beeome  impious;  the  prudent,  imprudent;  the  liberal,  penu- 
lious;  and  the  virtuous  conduct  of  a  long  life  may  be  succeeded  by  acts 
possessing  all  the  deformity  of  the  most  atrocious  vice. 

Pabtial  moral  kania  consists  in  the  perverted,  exalted,  or  insane 
action  of  one  or  more  of  the  affective  faculties.  The  propensities  and 
lower  sentiments  are  most  frequently  the  subjects  of  this  derange- 
menC. 

The  propensity  of  Amativeness  is  often  deranged  in  its  action ;  and 
it  then  gives  rise  to  impetuosity  of  desire,  gross  obscenity^  contempt 
of  decency,  and  a  headlong  rush  into  the  indulgence  of  morbid  aod- 
umiaturai  appetites. 

The  other  propensities  the  most  frequ^Uy  deranged,  are  Acquisi- 
tiveness, Combativeness,  and  Destmctiveness.  The  last  is  the  most 
frequent  in  its  occurrence,  and  the  most  fearful  in  its  displays.  It 
appears  under  two  forms :  the  one  leading  to  incendiarism ;  the  other, 
te  the  destruction  of  life. 

The  ho^eidal  monomaniac  sometimes  appears  influenced  in  his 
destmcttvc  acts  by  motives  avowed,  but  inadequate,  and  often 
ifinienal.  Others  destroy  without  any  acknowledged  or  discernible 
motive,  the  individual  seeming  impelled  to  the  commission  of  destruc- 
tive acts  by  a  blind  irresistible  impulse.  The  destruction  is  either 
indiscriminate,  or  lights  upon  those  who  stand  in  the  nearest  and  teur 
derest  relations  to  the  monomaniac.  This  form  of  mania  is  oAen 
eomplicated  with  physical  disease ;  and,  in  females,  is  oilen  connected 
with  those  changes  in  the  system  produced  by  parturition,  menstrua- 
tioBv  and  lactation. 

The  sentiments  the  most  generally  deranged,  are  those  whose  func^ 
tions  give  rise  to  Self-esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Cautiousness. 
The  last,  in  particular,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  partial  moral  mania.  It 
produces  settled  gloom,  startling  apprehensions,  terrific  fears,  and  all 
that  host  of  terrible  phenomena  embodied  in  the  term  despair. 

Thero  are  odier  formn  of  menul  aberration.  Such  as  that  leading 
10  the  commission  of  suicide,  that  involved  in  febrile  delirium,  and 
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that  to  which  drunkenneM  gives  rite«  which  require  not  here  to  be 
particularly  ooniidered. 

A  knowledge  of  the  different  forma  of  insanity  ia  of  no  other  use  to 
the  medical  jurist,  than  to  enable  him  to  apply  properly  the  legal  rules 
intended  to  cover  their  various  and  complicated  phenomena.  For 
that  purpose,  however,  such  a  knowledge  is  essential,  as  without  it  a 
proper  application  could  not  well  be  made. 

Legtil  rules  can  be  only  b^lding  upon  beings  possessing  sufficient 
capacity  to  undersand  them,  and  sufficient  free  moral  agency  to  give 
or  witlihold  their  obedience.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  obvious  that 
neither  the  idiot  nor  the  insane  can  ever  be  subjected  to  the  obligations 
they  create,  or  the  duties  they  impose.  The  one  lacks  the  power  of 
comprehending;  the  other,  freedom  of  acting.  The  one  is  exempt 
from  an  intellectual  defect;  the  other,  from  a  moral  difficulty.  The 
Dne  is  to  be  sought  in  the  understanding ;  the  other,  in  volition. 

Although  this  position  will  be  readily  conceived,  yet  the  great  diffi- 
culty lies  in  applying  the  doctrine.  It  is  not  so  well  settled  what 
constitutes  idiotism  and  insanity  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  exempt  from 
the  action  of  legal  rules.  It  is  apparent,  that  the  degrees  are  about  as 
various  as  the  different  cases  that  arise ;  and  hence  the  utmost  skill 
and  discrimination  are  revisits  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  their 
exemption. 

In  the  infancy  of  jurisprudence,  no  other  distinctions  in  mental 
aberration  seem  to  have  been  organised,  than  those  possessing  the 
most  obvious  characters.  The  great,  and,  indeed,  only  distinction 
that  seems  to  have  been  first  regarded,  was  that  of  mental  deficiency ; 
or  idiotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  furious  mania  on  the  other. 
The  Roman  law  protected  those  only  whose  understandings  were 
weak  or  null,  and  those  who  were  restless  and  furioys.  The  early 
French  law  was  nearly  to  the  same  effect 

The  English  common  law  originally  recognised  two  forms  of 
mental  alienation,  and  termed  the  one  idiocy,  and  the  other  lunacy. 
Both  were  included  under  the  general  term,  non  compotes  mentis. 

In  endeavouring  to  give  these  terms  a  meaning,  by  designating  the 
class  of  persons  to  whom  they  should  apply.  Lord  Coke,  the  early 
x>rgan  of  the  common  law,  says  there  are  four  kinds  of  men  who  may 
be  said  to  be  non  compotes  mentis. 

1.  An  idiot,  who  is  such  from  his  infancy. 

2.  One  that  becometh  such  by  sickness,  grief,  or  other  accident 

3.  A  lunatic  that  hath  sometimes  his  understanding,  and  sometimes 
not.  ^ 

4.  He  that  by  his  own  ad  depriveth  himself  of  memory  and  under- 
standing, as  he  that  is  drunken. 
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No  attempt  is  here  made  at  the  deflcription  of  mind  to  which  the 
tenns  idiot  and  lunatic  should  apply.  It  still  Temained  to  be  deter- 
mined mhat  degree  of  mental  destitution  should  constitute  the  idiot* 
and  what  penrersion  of  understanding  or  moral  power  was  necessary 
to  divest  lunacy  of  responsibility.  The  early  definition  of  an  idiot,  is 
of  a  person  **  who  cannot  count  or  number  twenty  pence,  or  tell  who 
was  his  father  or  mother,  or  how  old  he  is,  so  as  it  may  appear  that 
he  hath  no  understanding  of  reason  what  shall  be  for  his  profit  or 
what  shall  be  for  his  loss.**  Thus  the  protection  of  idiocy  could 
only  embrace  the  most  extreme  cases,  and  those  only  of  intellectual 
deficiency,  without  any  reference  to  that  extensive  class  of  powe» 
inclnded'  in  the  affective  department.  The  least  observation  should 
have  furnished  the  conviction,  that  most  of  those  included  within  the 
class  of  idiots  are  possessed  of  a  limited  portion  of  intellectual  power, 
varying  in  degree  from  the  most  marked  cases  of  congenital  deficiency, 
up  to  that  limited  possession  of  intellect,  designated  by  the  term 
imbecility. 

The  legal  mode  of  determining  the  fact,  whether  idiocy  or  lunacy 
in  any  given  case  existed,  has  been  by  the  issuing,  execution,  and 
return  of  a  commission  of  lunacy.  The  finding  of  idiocy  or  lunacy 
was  early  attended  with  very  different  consequences.  Idiocy  was,  in 
presumption  of  law,  a  perpetual  infinnityy  and  therefore  the  return  of 
that  for  ever  thereafter  divested  the  person  of  his  civil  rights.  Lunacy 
was  considered  a  curable  disease ;  and  the  return  of  that,  therefore, 
only  incapacitated  during  its  continuance. 

It  was  at  length  discovered  that  all  cases  of  mental  alienations  could 
not  be  embraced  within  the  terms,  idiots  and  lunatics.  This  led  to  a 
change  in  the  form  of  the  writ,  and  the  terms,  *'  non  compos  mentis,** 
^insans  mentis,**  <*  unsound  mind,**  have  been  employed  as  terms 
more  general,  and  capable  of  including  a  greater  number  of  pheno- 
mena. 

The  commission  issues  to  commissioners  named  in  it,  and  directs 
them,  through  the  aid  of  a  jury,  to  ascertain  and  return  the  fact  stated 
in  the  commission.  The  return,  or  finding,  must  be  strictly  confined 
to  the  facts  or  things  enquired  of,  and  can  include  no  others. 

Formerly,  no  person  could  himself  allege  his  unsoundness  of  mind, 
as  a  defence  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  acts,  *^  because,**  in 
the  language  of  the  ancient  liNv,  **  no  man  is  allowed  to  disable  him- 
srif,  for  the  insecurity  that  may  arise  in  contracts  from  counterfeit 
madness  and  folly ;  besides,  if  the  excuse  were  real,  it  would  be 
repugnant  that  the  party  should  know  or  remember  what  he  did.** 
But  although  the  individual  himself  could  not  plead  his  disability,  in 
avoidance  of  his  acts,  yet  his  heirs  and  personal  representatives  jpii^ht. 
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Thttt  doctrine,  however,  has  ceased  to  be  law ;  and  under  a  more 
eidlghtened  system  of  public  policy,  it  is  now  rendered  unnecessary 
to  delay  until  the  death  of  the  individual,  before  his  acts  done  under 
the  influence  of  unsound  mind  can  be  avoided. 

Mere  mental  weakness  alone,  without  aberration,  furnishes  at  law 
no  sufficient  reason  in  avoidance  of  an  act  It  is  considered,  however, 
as  laying  a  very  proper  foundation  from  which  fraud  and  imposition 
may  be  the  more  easily  interred.  The  proof  of  aberration  lies  always 
wiUi  the  party  who  alleges  it.  Once  established,  its  continuance  is 
presumed ;  and  an  entire  restoration,  or  a  lucid  interval  is  necessary 
to  be  proved,  before  any  acts  done  can  be  valid. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  regard  to  what  constitutes  a 
lucid  interval.  The  proof  of  it  is  now  required  to  be  direct  and  clear. 
It  must  be  shown  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  cessation  or  sus- 
pension of  the  symptoms  of  disease.  It  must  be  a  plvtial  restoration; 
an  interval  in  which  the  mind,  having  thrown  off  the  disease,  has 
recovered  its  general  habit.  Not  merely  one,  but  a  succession  of 
rational  acts  are  required  to  be  shown.  The  evidence  in  support  of  a 
lucid  interval,  should  be  as  strc^g  and  demonstrative  of  that  fact,  as 
^  where  the  object  of  the  proof  is  to  establish  the  aberration.  It  should 
be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  that  the  cerebral  organs,  through  tho 
medium  of  which  the  mental  faculties  are  exercised,  may  retain  an 
irritable. habit  for  some  time  after  the  removal  of  the  primary  cause  of 
the  disease ;  and  this  should  present  a  strong  claim  for  consideration, 
whenever  extraordinary  acts  or  crimes  have  been  preceded  by  a 
diseased  state  of  any  of  the  organs. 

One  singular  feature  in  the  law,  relative  to  the  insane,  cannot  faii 
of  exciting  the  i^urprise  of  reflecting  men,  and  that  is  the  difference 
made  in  its  application  to  criminal  and  civil  responsibility.  The  same 
degree  of  mental  aberration  will  not  excuse  criminal,  which  is  allowed 
to  civil  acts.  Why,  if  any  difference  was  to  be  made,  property  should 
come  to  be  regarded  more  favourably  than  life,  and  more  worthy  of 
piotection,  is  hardly  conceivable. 

Another  anomaly  in  jurisprudence,  is  the  different  kinds  or  degrees 
of  force  that  are  attached  to  the  same  kind  of  evidence  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  viz.  the  evidence  derivable  from  the  act  itself.  In 
civil  cases,  a  '*  rational  act  rationally  done,"  is  regarded  as  evidencing 
the  rationality  of  its  source.  An  act,  on  the  contrary^  which  the 
common  senFe  of  mankind  condemns  as  irrational,  is  allowed  to  fur- 
nish a  presumption  of  mental  aberration.  Judicious  or  unnatural  dis- 
positions, in  a  last  will  and  testament,  go  far  to  establish  or  invalidate 
it.  In  criminal  cases,  the  enormKy  and  unnatural  character  of  the  act, 
as  tliat  of  a  parent's  killidlg  hia  child^  ia  often  insisted  on  as  affording 
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endmce  of  the  greatest  poesible  degree  of  guilty  inetead  of  beiiig' 
regarded  m  the  offspring  of  ineane  impnlee. 

Some  leading  cases  have  occurred  in  the  progress  of  jorispradenoe^ 
wfaieh  famished  the  occasions  for  laying  down  principles  relatiTe  to 
the  insane.  In  the  case  of  Arnold,  which  occurred  as  early  as  172d» 
Judge  Tracy  affirmed  the  law  to  be  that  a  madman,  in  cmier  to  be 
exempt  from  punishment,  must  be  totally  depriTcd  of  his  understand- 
ing and  memoiy ;  so  as  not  to  'know  what  he  is  doing  any  more  than 
an  infant,  a  brute,  or  a  wild  beast  According  to  this  case,  the  lowest 
degree  of  idiocy  alone  would  exempt  from  punishment. 

A  more  rational  doctrine  came  to  be  entertained  in  the  year  1800, 
as  exemplified  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  Hadfield,  for  shooting  at  the 
king  of  England.  The  speech  of  Lord  Erskine,  on  that  occasion^ 
furnishes  a  fine  specimen  of  judicial  eloquence,  and  is  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  some  great  and  important  truths  in  relation  to 
the  insane.  The  following  are  among  the  most  essential  of  the  posi- 
tions established : — 

1.  That  it  is  the  reason  of  man  that  renders  him  accountable  for  his 
aetions,  and  that  the  deprivation  of  it  ecquits  him  of  crime. 

2.  That  the  law  will  not  measure  the  sizes  of  men's  capacities,  so 
as  they  be  compos  mentis. 

9.  That  a  person  is  accountable  for  his  criminal  acts  in  cases  in 
which  he  is  not  for  his  civil.  This  doctrine,  a  more  enlightened 
period  cannot  fail  of  essentially  modifying.  # 

4.  That  a  total  deprivation  of  memory  and  understanding  is  not 
required  to  constitute  insanity. 

5.  The  important  principle  then,  for  the  first  time,  brought  distinctly 
into  view ;  viz.  that  there  is  irresponsibili^  where  there  exists  hallu- 
etnation,  and  that  punishment  should  not  be  administered  where  the 
set  is  derived  from,  or  is  based  upqn,  an  unfounded  delusion-«-the 
baseless  assumption  as  true  of  what  really  does  not  exist.    And, 

6.  That  the  act  complained  of,  should  be  the  immediate  unqualified 
offspring  of  the  disease. 

The  great  merit  of  this  ease  consists  in  extending  the  protection  of 
law,  as  well  to  embrace  the  delusions  of  the  insane,  as  the  intellectual 
destitution  of  the  idiotic. 

From  the  eariiest  periods  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence  down  to 
the  most  recent,  the  great  desideratum  has  been  the  establishment  of 
certain  tests,  by  means  of  which  the  fact  of  insanity  could  be  certainly 
aseertained,  if  it  existed.  The  test,  which  seems  to  have  been  among 
the  irat  adopted,  and  whi<sh  has  certainly  been  the  most  undeviatingly 
adhered  to,  is  that  which  eonsists  in  ihe  capacity  of  distinguishinf 
right  from  wrong.    The  great  importance  of  thia  eapaoity,  eonsidered 
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relatively  to  the  elements  that  go  to  eonstitute  crime,  renders  it  but 
little  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  so  early  adopted,  and  so  per- 
tiaacionsly  adhered  to.  To  those,  however,  who  reflect,  it  must  be 
obvious,  that  as  this  is  entirely  dependent  upon  a  primitive  faculty  of 
the  human  mind,  which,  like  every  other,  possesses  independence  in 
the  exercise  of  its  function,  it  cannot  really  be  considered  as  evidence 
in  proof  of  any  thing  beyond  its  own  healthy  or  deranged  action. 
A  knowledge  of  right  or  wrong  implies  two  things :— - 

1.  A  perception  or  recognition  by  the  mind,  of  those  actions  or 
things,  in  regard  to  which  right  or  wrong  may  be  predicated. 

2.  The  feeling  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  reference  to  such 
actions  or  things. 

The  first  is  the  work  of  the  intellectual,  particularly  of  the  percep- 
tive, faculties;  the  second  is  the  special  function  of  the  faculty  of 
Conscientiousness. 

The  conclusions,  upon  which  I  think  we  may  safely  rely,  in  refers 
ence  to  this  test,  are  the  following  :-— 

1.  That  it  is  to  be  regarde<|^  as  pne,  but  not  the  only,  test. 

2.  That  its  absence,  either  from  an  original  lack,  or  from  an  idiocy 
in  that  particular,  renders  the  individual  so  imperfect,  as  to  divest  him 
of  the  elements  of  accountability. 

3.  The  perversion  of  that  special  faculty  by  disease,  or.  derange- 
ment, produces  the  same  result,  by  acting  in  the  same  general  manner. 

4.  An  original  want,  or  material  lack,  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  by 
rendering  it  impossible  that  the  facts,  actions,  or,  in  more  general 
terms,  the  material,  should  be  furnirihed  upon  which  man*s  moral 
nature  was  framed  to  act,  renders  the  mental  constitution  so  defective, 
as  to  take  away  all  accountability.    And, 

5.  The  perception  of  the  perceptive  or  reflective  faculties,  or  of 
both,  by  derangement,  in  consequence  of  which  mental  delusions  exist, 
possessed  of  such  strength  that  the  moral  faculty  is  utterly  powerless 
when  applied  to  them,  also  absolves  from  all  responsibility  for 
crimes. 

Another  test,  upon  which  much  reliance  has  been  placed,  is  the 
design  and  contrivance  sometimes  displayed  in  the  commission  of  a 
criminal  act.  The  peculiar  trait  of  character  denominated  cunning 
has  often  been  noticed  prevailing,  to  a  great  extent,  among  the  insane. 
The  degree  of  confidence,  we  may  safely  attach  to  this  test,  will  not 
appear  very  considerable^  when  we  remark, 

1.  That  designs  and  contrivances,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  adoption 
of  means  calculated  to  accomplish  an  end,  is  the  work  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  and  is,  therefore,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  exisl- 
eoee  of  moral  mania.    Andt 
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2.  So  far  as  cunning,  secrecy,  adroitness  of  manoeuvre  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  referable  to  the  special  faculty  of  Secretiveness, 
which,  like  all  the  other  special  faculties,  possesses  its  own  separate 
states  of  health  and  disease. 

Another  test,  which  has  been  assumed  as  infallible  in  determining 
the  existence  of  insanity,  is  the  presence  of  delusion  or  haUueinoHon^ 
by  which  is  meant  the  assumption  by  the  mind  of  things  as  realUie$f 
which  ia  fact  have  no  existence  as  such.  To  estimate  properly  the 
value  of  this  criterion,  we  must  consider  its  source.  It  is  referable 
solely  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  because  they  only  form  ideas.  Its 
presence,  thereibre,  indicates  intellectual  mania,  either  partial  or 
general. 

The  affective  faculties,  however,  never  form  ideas,  and  hence  are 
subject  to  no  delusions.  Their  action,  therefore,  may  be  perverted 
and  insane,  and  yet  there  would  be  no  delusion.  The  just  inference 
from  all  this  is,  that  its  presence  furnishes  proof  of  the  existence  of 
some  form  of  intellectual  mania,  while  its  absence  affords  no  evidence 
to  negative  the  existence  of  mora)  maliia. 

From  all  this,  we  are  enabled  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  certain, 
infallible  test,  by  which  the  presence  or  absence  of  insanity  can  be 
determined.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  material  organs  of  mind,  and  the 
aberration  of  mind  is  symptomatic  of  that  disease.  It  is  to  be  judged 
of,  therefore,  from  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  an 
attentive  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  both  in  its  states  of 
healthy  and  deranged  action. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


THE  NECESSrrr  OF  REVEALED  RELIGION,  FHRENOLOOICALLY  ILLUS- 
TRATED. 

Ia  an  addreM  bjr  James  Shannon,  Freaidant  of  Uia  Collefe  of  LouUiana,  delivered  befofe  tht 
Fhilomathic  Society  o(  that  Inatitution,  on  the  Sth  of  February,  1839,  Jackaon,  La. 

Fbllow-kembers  of  the  Philomathio  Society,— - 

Called  by  your  politeness  to  the  honour  of  appearing,  on  this  occa- 
sion, before  the  public  as  your  orator,  I  surely  need  not  apologise  for 
selecting  a  subject  of  a  grave  and  instructive  character.  To  those 
who  are  engaged,  as  we  all  are,  in  the  development  and  training  of 
die  human  mind,  whatever  is  calculated  to  throw  Iq^ht  on  its  funda- 
mentai  faculties  cannot  be  uninteresting. 


*• 
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•The  pre-eminent  Talue  of  self-knowledge,  in  its  Tsrious  departments 
and  practical  bearings,  has  long  been  admitted.  All  our  enjoTments 
originate  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  our  organisation;  and  the 
infraction  of  those  laws  is  the  fruitful  source  of  human  suffering. 
Hence,  whoerer  would  advimce  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  the 
human  race,  must  do  it  in  accardwwe  with  unchanging  lawSf  to 
which  all  nature,  rational  as  well  as  irrational,  has  been  subjected  by 
the  Greator  of  the  universe.  Every  pang  that  is  alleviated,  eveiy  tear 
that  is  wiped  from  the  eye  of  misery,  indicates,  on  the  part  of  the 
intelligent  agent,  a  knowledge,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  curious 
mechanism  with  which,  and  upon  which,  he  operates  for  the  accom* 
plishment  of  his  benevolent  purpose.  How  important,  then,  is  the 
study  of  man  to  all,  who  either  seek  happiness  themselves,  or  nobly 
aspire  to  the  god4ike  honour  of  promoting  to  the  utmost  the  happi* 
ness  of  their  fellow-men. 

These  principles  are  equally  applicable  to  man,  whether  we  con- 
sider him  as  a  physical,  orgamc^ntellectual,  or  moral  being.  All, 
however,  will  admit,  that  som^of  .man's  faculties  rank  higher  than 
others  in  the  scale  of  relative  importance.  To  the  perfection  of  man, 
as  man,  all  his  fac4ilties  are  alike  essential.  But  it  will  hardly  be  con^ 
tended  by  any  reflecting  mind,  that  those  powers,  which  we  possess 
in  common  with  superior  natures,  are  not  relatively  more  important, 
tfian  those  which  we  possess  in  common  with  the  brutes.  None^ 
perhaps,  will  question  the  propriety  of  classing  some  sentiments  as 
stiperior,  and  others  as  inferior.  Nor  will  any  deny,  that  intellect 
and  the  moral  feelings  are  superior  to  the  animal  propensities ;  and, 
consequently,  that  the  former  should  regulate  and  control  the  latter. 

The  paramount  importance  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  human 
organisation  is  beautifully  exemplified,  and  impressively  admitted,  in 
the  great  attention  which,in  all  civilised  nations,  is  now,  and  for  many 
centuries  has  been,  most  justly  paid  to  the  various  branches  of  the 
healing  art.  What  benevolent  mind  could  contemplate,  without  pangs 
of  unutterable  distress,  the  total  extinction  of  all  those  lights  which, 
even  within  the  last  century,  have  been  thrown  on  man's  physical 
organisation  by  the  votaries  of  medical  science,  in  order  to  alleviate 
animal  suffering,  and  to  promote  animal  enjoyment.  Dark,  unutter- 
ably dark  and  gloomy,  would  be  the  night  of  hopeless  misery  by 
which  such  an  event  must  inevitably  be  succeeded. 

If,  then,  a  correct  knowledge  of  our  organisation,  so  far  as  the  mere 
animal  nature  is  concerned,  be  of  unquestionable  importance,  how. 
vastly  more  important  is  the  knowledge  and  cultivation  of  our  highesi 
teulties!  Strange!  passing  strange!  that,  in  all  ages,  so  much  cav« 
should  have  been  expended  on  man's  cMtmo/,  and  so  little  on  bia 
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moral  and  intelieetuai  nature.  Let  as  hope  that  the  age  of  naiOf^^ 
an  age  in  which  things  will  be  esteemed  and  cultirated  in  proportion 
to  their  real  Talne— has  began  to  dawn  on  oar  hitherto  deluded  world. 

Phrenology  teaches,  (need  I  say,  demonstraiei?)  that  man  possesses 
by  natnre  uUdUciual  and  affective  faculties;  the  former  of  which 
knaw^  the  latter  fed.  It  teaches  that  the  affective  faculties  include 
various  subdivisions,  occupying  different  points  of  elevation  in  the 
scale  of  relative  importance-^the  propensities,  or  appetites,  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments  at  the  top  of  the  scale. 

Thus,  by  patient  and  laborious  induction,  it  proves  that  man  is, 
by  the  metanty  of  his  nature^  a  religious  being ;  that  his  religious 
faculties  are  the  highest  and  most  authoritative  with  which  he  is 
endowed;  and,  consequently,  that  those  infidel  philosophers  are 
egregiousiy  in  error,  who  maintain  that  relig^ion  is  the  unsightly  work 
of  priestcraft,  rather  than  a  noble^  structure,  the  foundations  of  which 
have  been  laid  deep,  broad,  and  ineradicable^  in  the  organisation  of 
man  by  the  hand  of  the  great  Architeet. 

Now,  to  the  reflecting  mind  it  muit  %e  obvious,  that  if  the  Deity 
created  man  with  religious  facultiel^,  lie  must  have  designed  that  those 
faculties  should  be  cultivated.  Deny  this,  and  you  slander  Jehovah 
with  having  formed  this  part,  at  least,  of  man's  organisation  in  vain. 

Again :  As  all  man's  faculties  are  designed,  by  their  proper  action, 
to  contribute,  each  in  its  pwn  sphere,  to  the  perfection  and  happinesj^* 
of  his  being,  and  as  the  religious  faculties  are.  the  highest  and  most 
authoritative,  it  follows,  by  necessary  inference,  that  supreme  dignity 
and  enjoyment  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  cultiva- 
tion and  supremacy  of  our  religious  nature. 

Once  more :  As  the  abuse  of  any  organ  degrades  man,  and  involves 
him  in  the  loss  of  happiness,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  proportion 
to  the  relative  importance  of  the  given  organ,  it  is  evident  that  the 
deepest  degradation  and  misery,  in  which  man  can  possibly  be 
involved,  result  from  the  abuse  of  his  religious  organisation. 

Were  not  this  inference  intuitively  plain,  we  might  refer,  in 
proof  of  its  correctness,  to  the  universal  wretchedness  and  debase- 
ment of  the  blinded  devotees  of  idolatry  and  superstition. 

From  the  foregoing  reflections  it  must  be  obvious,  that  no  questions 
are  so  completely  identified  with  man^s  highest  dignity  and  most 
exquisite  enjoyment,  as  those  which  regard  the  proper  cultivation  of 
his  moral  and  religious  fi^ulties.  Supreme  dignity  and  happiness,  ss 
I  have  already  said,  cannot  be  obtained  except  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  religious  and  moral  feelings ;  but  that  sapremacy  will  not  of  itself 
secure  the  desired  object.  VentraHon  is  probably  as  active  in  thto 
worshipper  of  Juggernaut,  as  it  is  in  the  most  devout  Christiaa. 
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The  religious  feelings  of  Saul  had  as  much  control  over  him  when  he 
was  engaged  in  persecuting  the  disciples,  as  pubsequently,  when  with 
heroic  fortitude  he  braved  every  danger,  nobly  defied  even  death 
itself,  and,  in  the  depth  and  holy  ardour  of  his  devotion,  exclaimed — 
**'  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I 
unto  the  world." 

If,  then,  the  religious  feelings,  even  while  their  supremacy  is  main- 
tained, may  nevertheless  be  misdirected,  and  in  this  state  involve  men 
in  the  deepest  degradation,  wretchedness,  and  crime,  it  follows  that 
the  question,.  ti^AtcA,  in  point  of  intense  intereat^  should  absorb  aU 
others^  is  simply  this  :— 

In  what  vxxy  shall  the  religious  organisation  be  culiivated^  so  as 
to  harmonise  with  the  designs  of  Infinite  Benevolence  to  elevate  and 
^ig^fy  our  nature,  to  exalt  us  to  the  highest  attainable  happiness^ 
and  to  the  utmost  limit  of  ood-like  elbvation  ? 

Let  us  occupy  a  few  moments  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject. 

None  of  man's  faculties  can,  with  any  propriety,  be  called  abstractly 
either  good  or  bad.  They  all  osntribute,  as  has  always  been  said,  to 
his  perfection  and  happiness,  Vhen  properly  directed,  and  to  his 
degradation  and  unhappiness,  when  misapplied. 

The  feelings,  or  affective  faculties,  are  all  blind,  act  solely  with 
reference  to  their  own  present  gratification,  and  cannot,  of  themselves, 
discriminate  what  mode  of  activity  will  avoid  evil,  and  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  good.  This  is  as  true  of  the  religious  sentiments, 
as  of  the  animal  propensities. 

Take  an  example.  The  action  of  Veneration  is  a  blind  impulse  to 
worship,  it  knows  not  what,  but  something  at  the  time  regarded  as 
great  or  good.  Hence,  some  have  blindly  venerated  loathsome  rep- 
tiles,  and  even  leeks  and  onioru.  Others,  to  the  present  day,  devoutly 
worship  the  impostor 'Mahomet  And  others,  still,  as  a  religious  act, 
immolate  their  children;  or,  in  deep  adoration,  prostrate  themselves 
beneath  the  ponderous  wheels  of  the  Juggernaut,  and  are  crushed  to 
death. 

Hence,  we  see  very  clearly  that  the  highest  activity  of  the  religions 
faculties,  unless  it  is  directed  by  intellect  properly  enlightened,  may 
be  productive  of  the  deepest  misery  and  degradation. 

But  intellect  alone  will  not  suffice  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
desired  object.  To  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  history  bears  ample 
testimony.  She  most  unhesitatingly  aifirms,  that,  throughout  all  ages, 
she  has  never  known  a  single  instance  of  a  people  left  without  revela* 
tk>n,  that  was  not  wholly  given  to  the  most  debasing  idolatry.  Fre- 
fnently,  too,  the  most  enlightened  nations— as  Egypt,  Oreece,  and 
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Rome — were  engulfed  the  moet  deeply  in  all  forts  of  licentiouineei 
and  idol-worahip. 

Aa  a  general  rule,  wheresoever  men  have  been  left  without  the 
light  of  revelation,  **  they  have  become  vain  in  their  imaginations^  and 
their  ibolish  heart  has  been  darkened.'*  In  the  strong  language  of 
Paul— >*  Professing  themselves  to  be  u^e,  they  became /oo^  I  and 
changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like 
to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creep- 
ing things." 

With  these  undeniable  factf  staring  us  in  the  face,  who  can  ssy 
that  revdatian  is  not  neeesMory  to  elevate  man*s  whole  nature  to  the 
perfection  and  felicity  of  which  he  is  capable;  and  for  which  his 
organisation  proves  that  he  was  benevolently  designed?  Inasmuch 
as  happiness  is  supremely  desired  by  all,  whoever  denies  the  necessity 
of  revelation,  munt  maintain  that  man  is  able,  by  the  unaided  light  of 
nature,  to  determine,  with  unerring  certainty,  what  course  of  condnet 
will  infallibly  conduct  him  to  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  of 
which  he  is  capable.  If  this  cannot  reasonably  be  affirmed,  then 
none  can  reasonably  say  that  revelation  is  unnecessary. 

But  some  may  be  disposed  to  ask.  Is  it  possible  that  a  revelation 
would  be  given  ?  We  think  it  is ;  and  for  the  following  reason.  Is 
it  not  more  manifest,  that  the  eye  was  designed  for  vision,  or  that  the 
ear  was  intended  for  hearing,  than  it  is  evident  to  the  unbiased  mind» 
that  all  man's  facnltieM  were  designed  for  the  production  of  happiness, 
and  of  nothing  else.  .  \ 

Now,  if  a  revelation  be  necessary  for  the  accomfiishinent  of  that 
object,  which  God  evidently  had  in  view  when  he  organised  man  as 
he  has  done,  it  is  not  merely  probable  that  such  a  revelation  would  be 
given/  but  it  is  even  in  the  last  degru  improbable  that  it  should  be 
withheld.  This  is  no  more  than  to  say,  that  it  is  in  the  last  degree 
improbable  that  the  Deity  would  neglect  to  take  such  measures  as  ase 
in  the  nature  of  things  indispensable  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
benevolent  designs. 

So  palpably  deficient  is  the  light  furnished  by  natural  religion,  and 
so  obviously  necessary,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  is 
revelation  to  guide  man  to  perfection  and  felicity,  that  even  pious  and 
reflecting  heathens  have  been  led  to  expect  that  the  Deity  would, 
some  day  or  other,  bestow  on  the  human  race  such  a  guide,  to  con- 
duct man  to  the  consummation  of  his  being. 

This  revelation,  in  itself  so  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Creator's  benevolent  designs,  and,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things  so 
probable,  is  given  in  the  inspired  volume^  The  Christian  Scriptures 
contain  a  perfect  sjrstem  of  religious  doctrine  and  duty ;  a  system,  in 
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i\M  hopes,  fears,  and  preseripiions,  so  completely  adapted  to  man*8 
whole  nature,  so  evidently  calculated  to  conduct  him  to  the  eonsum- 
nmtioA  of  his  beings  as  to  demonstrate  most  undeniably  its  divine 
^  origin.  When  science  shall  have  dearly  disclosed  man's  whole 
tMfailissliony  and  when  Christiani^, /reecf/rom  the  rubbish  cf  the 
diark  n^,  shall  have  been  correctly  understood,  I  apprehend  that  its 
divine  origin  will  be  as  little  questioned  by  the  pfdloaophie^  as  it  is 
now  by  the  Christian  world. 

The  correctness  of  the  foregoing  principles  *being  admitted,  it 
follows  that,  in  order  to  produce  the  highest  style  of  man,  the  animal 
'pM)pensities  roust  be  kept  in  subjection  to  the  moral  and  religions 
faculties ;  and  these,  again,  must  be  habitually  cultivated  under  the 
guidance  of  intellect  prdperty  enlightened  by  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
Let  this  cot^rse  be  gienerally  pursued,  and  such  a  flood  of  glory  will  at 
once  be  poured  upon  our  sin-worn  earth,  ^t  the  morning  stars  will 
again  sing  together,  ai^d  ^1  the  sons  of  Ood  shout  aloud  for  joy. 

Here,  however,  it  miist  be  admitted,  thai  we  are  presented,  at  the 
outset,  With  a  difficulty  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude.  Dogmas  the 
most  contradictory,  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  most  absurd,  have 
been  deduced  from  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Practices,  too,  that 
Were  not  hiet^ly  unjustifiable,  but  evien  malignant  and  diabolical  in 
their  tkatttire,  have  been  justified  under  the  pretext  of  Christian  duty 
and  religious  zeal.  So  undeniable  are  these  truths,  that  the  **odiuta 
tbeologiclim,'^  <HM^0nan  Ao/e,  has  become  as  truly  (I  might  say, 
lammtably)  pra?|9pbial  in  modem  times,  as  was  **  Punica  fides,"  or 
'Ct&thaginiim  fiMh^  in  days  of  yore.  Hence,  it  may  be  inferred  by 
soitoe,  that,  afiey  all,  this  boasted  revelation  can  be  a  guide  only  in 
name ;  whereas,  practically,  it  is  of  little  or  no  value. 

I  apprehend  that  this  difficulty,  though  at  first  view  by  no  means 
iuconsiderable,  will,  on  closer  inspection,  prove  to  be  much  less  than 
tttUny  toiay  imagine,  and  certainly  not  at  all  insurmountable.  Let  us 
enquire  very  briefly  whether  the  difficulty  in  question  can  possibly  be 
obviated ;  and  if  so,  then  in  what  way. 

In  this  stage  of  my  remarks,  it  is  taken  as  granted  that  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  are  what  they  profess  to  be,  a  revelation  from  heavent 
given  to  man  for  the  purpose  already  specified,  viz.  to  conduct  him  to 
the  highest  attaibable  happiness ;  and  the  question  at  present  befoits 
US  may  be  stated  in  the  following  way : — 

Are  the  Christian  Scriptures  such  a  system  as  is  capable  of  being 
certainly  applied  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  for  which 
they  were  given  ? 

Or  it  may  be  stated  more  fiilly  thus :  Is  the  Christian  revelatm 
Dipsble  ^  being   tmMty  undsrMamI  by  those  to  whom  it  is 
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iddnned  ?  And,  when  so  nnderttood,  does  it  admit  of  a  jMraetietl 
applieation  ! 

That  it  ia  capable  of  being  eeriairdy  under$toodf  ia  neoeaaarily 
inpliad  in  the  Tery  idea  of  its  being  a  rerelation.  A  refielatiofi 
incapable  of  being  understood  by  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  is  as 
direct  a  contradiction  in  terms,  as  a  revelaiion  VNasvEALsn.  To 
affirm,  therefore,  that  it  is  uninielligible^  is  to  affirm  that  it  is  vio 
revelatian. 

Again,  in  the  Tory  nature  of  things,  it  must  be  such  as  to  admit  of  a 
practical  application.  In  all  our  conceptions  of  revelaiion,  this  much 
at  least  is  undeniably  implied,  viz.  that  it  is  a  system  of  instruction 
and  motive.,  rendered  necessary  by  man's  ignorance  and  tendency  to 
err,  and  that  it  is  designed  to  conduct  him  in  the  path  of  duty,  dignity, 
and  enjoyment. 

Now,  to  suppose  revelation  incapable  of  being  applied  9UceeBsfuQy 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  very  end  for  which  it  was  given^  must 
appear,  to  the  enlightened  and  pious  mind,  a  very  singular  charge 
against  its  Author  of  either  incompetence  or  folly. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  must  be  obvious,  that  the 
Christian  Scriptures  are  capable  of  being  certainly  understood  by 
tboee  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and  of  being  mceessfuUy  applied 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  end  for  which  they  were  given.  It 
follows,  too,  that  being  so  applied,  they  **  are  ablk  to  make  men  wist 
unto  saivation^^'^io  conduct  them  to  the  perfection^f  their  being— 
to  the  highest  attainable  dignity  and  happiness  in  this  world,  and  to 
glory  inconeeiimble  in  the  world  to  come.  ^ 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  when  these  high  and  holy 
capabilities  are  predicated  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  they  are  predi- 
cated of  them  alone^  in  their  true  import^  and  not  of  any  thing,  or 
every  thing,  into  which  men  may  be  pleased  to  convert  them  by  their 
vain  imagituUums.  This  truth  is  self-evident;  and,  therefore,  it 
would  be,  indeed,  pasting  strange,  if  it  should  appear  to  any  rational 
being  to  require  proof. 

Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  the  diligent  and  honest^hearted  study  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures  is  of  paramount  importance  to  all  who  would 
attain  to  the  highest  possible  dignity,  perfection,  and  happiness— who 
wonld  nobly  aspire  to  be  not  merely  angetic,  but  even  god4ike. 

Christianity  never  was  intended  to  operate  as  a  talisman,  or  an 
incantation.  It  can  only  operate  in  so  far  as  it  is  understood,  and 
redoeed  to  practice.  Its  effects  are  truly  sublimo— a  bright  reflection 
of  the  glory  of  its  Anthor.  It  can  raise  a  world  lying  hi  wickedness, 
from  tile  dieepest  abjrss  of  misery  and  degradation,  and  restore  it  lo 
helineai,  to  happineae,  to  God.     Bin  Ihat  any  tndividnal  may  be  thoa 

VOL.  II.' 
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festered  te  a  blitsful  connection  with  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  he 
mu8t  be  not  merely  a  hearer,  but  also  a  doer  of  the  word. 

Hence  the  vast  importance  of  the  most  perfect  liberty  of  conseiemce. 
Unless  in  a  very  restricted  sense,  God  never  gave  the  conscience  of 
any  human  being  in  keeping  to  any  other.  Every  human  being  is 
for  himself  individually  responsible  to  the  common  Judge  of  alL 
And,  that  he  may  be  so,  hu  carueience  must  be  free.  Hence  the  man 
that  would  interfere,  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  the  most  perfect 
liberty  of  conscience,  constitutes  himself  by  that  very  interference  a 
traitor  against  God^  and  against  the  highest  interests  of  him  whose 
liberty  is  thus  restricted. 

On  the  necessity  of  following  at  all  times  the  dictates  of  an 
unrestricted  conscience,  and  of  having  that  conscience  properly 
enlightened,  the  opinion  of  Burlamaqui  is  so  correct,  and,  withal,  so 
appropriate,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  quote  it 

**  But  what  must  we  do,**  says  he,  **  in  case  of  an  erroneous  con- 
science f 

*'  I  answer,  that  we  ought  always  te  follow  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
even  when  it  is  erroneous,  and  whether  the  error  be  vincible  or 
invincible. 

**  But  it  does  not  thence  follaw,  that  we  are  always  excusable  in  being 
guided  by  the  dictates  of  an  erroneous  conscience.  This  is  true  only 
when  the  error  happens  to  be  invincible.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
stirmotmtablef  indwe  roisteke  with  respect  to  what  is  commanded, 
or  forbidden,  we  sin  either  way,  whether  we  act  according  to,  or 
elgainstf  the  decisions  of  conscience.  This  shows  (to  mention  it 
once  more)  what  an  important  concern  it  is  to  enlighten  our  con- 
science ;  because,  in  the  case  just  now  mentioned,  the  person  with  an 
erroneous  conscience  is  actually  under  a  melancholy  necessity  of 
doing  ill,  whichever  side  he  takes.** 

A  truer  sentiment  than  the  foregoing,  Burlamaqui  never  uttered.  I 
fear,  however,  that  on  this  subject,  so  far  at  least  as  the  practical  part 
is  involved,  there  still  remains  much  to  be  learned,  even  in  enlightened 
and  republican  America. 

Thus  we  see  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  person  to  be 
permanently  benefited  by  the  Christian  Scriptures,  except  in  so  far  as 
he  studies  them  honestly  for  himself,  and  for  himself  diligently 
reduces  them  to  practice.  The  paramount  importance  of  such  study 
and  such  practice,  is  still  farther  illustrated  by  existing  facto. 

We  find  the  so-called  Christian  world  divided  into  a  vast  number 
of  rival  and  conflicting  secto.  advoisating  an  equal  number  of  jarring 
and  irreconcileable  dogmas.  Now,  it  is  self-evident,  that  out  of  every 
hundred  who  differ  on  any  point,  at  least  ninety-nine  must  be  wj^^g. 
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Therefore,  withoai  once  enquiring  who  is  right,  or  who  is  wfong,  the 
dirided  state  of  Christendom  makes  it  intuiiivehf  pUnn^  that  no 
human  being  can  safely  follow  the  opinions  of  another  in  religious 
matters ;  and  that  he  wlio  does  not^  regardleti  of  the  opinionii  and 
tritAet  of  others,  investigate  and  act  for  himself  on  this  all  important 
subject^  in  this  very  neglect,  sins  against  the  plainest  dictates  of 
wisdom^  duty,  and  self-interest. 

Neither  will  it  do  to  say,  that  these  differences  have  existed  mainly 
among  the  unlearned,  but  that  the  learned  have  been  in  general  more  ' 
nearly  agreed.  The  very  reverse  of  this  would  be  much  nearer  to 
the  truth.  Whoever  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  examine,  may 
find  that  divisions  have  originated  mainly,  if  not  solely,  with  the 
learned  Rabbis ;  and  that  among  the  unlearned  there  has  been  compa- 
ratively little  diversity  of  sentiment,  except  so  far  as  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  a  blind  adherence  to  the  dogmas  of  their  leaders.  This 
goes  to  show,  that  an  honest  heart,  and  a  teachable  child-like  disposi- 
tion, are  much  more  certain  to  find  the  path  of  truth  and  duty,  than 
great  talents  and  learning,  connected  with  irwrdinate  self  esteem,  or 
hve  of  approbation*  Hence  the  correctnefss  of  the  Redeemer*s  senti- 
ment, when  he  spake  of  some  things  that  were  *'  hid  from  the  wise 
and  prudent,  and  revealed  unto  babes.** 

In  short,  you  may  select  almost  any  truth  or  duty,  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  in  language  so  plain  and  unequivocal,  that  '*he  who  runs 
may  read,  and  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err 
therein,^  and  you  will  propably  find,  that,  in  relation  to  that  truths 
or  that  diUy,  there  is,  or  has  been,  as  much  controversy  among  the 
LSARNED,  as  sbout  any  other  point. 

Hence  the  danger,  as  well  as  the  folly  and  criminality,  of  allowing 
others,  learned  or  unlearned,  friends  or  foes,  to  judge  for  us,  or  dictate' 
to  us,  on  religious  subjects.  And  hence,  too,  the  wisdom  and  import- 
ance of  treating  this  matter  in  accordance  with  its  real  merits,  as  the 
chief  business  of  our  lives,  our  highest  interest,  our  paramount 
eoncern. 

From  the  foregoing  reflections  it  is  manifest,  that  the  man  who 
neglects  to  cultivate  his  religious  faculties,  acts  even  more  unwisely 
than  he  who,  possessing  both  eyes  and  ears,  obstinately  refuses  to 
behold  the  loveliness  of  nature,  or  to  be  charmed  with '  her  ceaseless 
and  exquisite  music. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  worst  view  of  the  picture.     All  our^ 
iaenlues  will,  and  must  act.     If  their  activity,  therefore,  is  not 
directed  into  a  proper  channel,  it  will  of  necessity  take  an  improper 
course.    Hence,  all  mkn  havs  some  relioion.    AJid  let  the  vaunting 
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infidel  say  whit  lie  please  to  the  contrary,  he,  too,  has  his  religion, 
and  his  God ;  and  that  God  he  worships  with  a  heart  aa  iincere^  and 
with  a  devotion  aa  deepf  as  that  with  which  the  Christian  worships 
the  God  of  revelation. 

It  will  readily  be  granted,  that  the  God,  or  chief  good,  supremely 
venerated,  differs  widely  with  diferent  characters.  The  idol  of  some 
is  a  g<^lden  calf.  Others  worship  the  bubble  reputation.  Of  others, 
still,  *Mheir  god  is  their  &e//y'*— {perhaps  the  intoxicating  cup) — 
*^  whose  glory  is  in  their  shame,  who  mind  earthly  things." 

The  results,  too,  upon  the  character  and  prospects  of  the  worshipper, 
are  as  diversified  as  the  objects  of  worship.  In  all  ages,  the  character 
of  men  has  been  mainly  conformable  to  the  character  of  their  gods. 
If  mammon  be  the  god,  or  chief  good^  supremely  venerated,  the 
character  will  be  progressively  covetous.  If  litst  be  the  object  of 
adoration,  the  worshipper  becomes  supremely  lu$tfuL  If  rum  and 
ROWDYISM  be  selected  as  the  idol,  who  can  fail  to  recognise  the  dis- 
gusting likeness  in  xhe  fetid  bfcath^  the  bloated  face ^  the  nose  of 
almost  crimson  hue,  the  besotted  intellect^  and  the  swinish  conduct  of 
the  imbruted  worshipper  ?  * 

This  influence  of  a  man's  religion  upon  his  character,  is  by  no 
means  accidental.  It  is  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of 
principles,  well  established  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  but  on  which 
it  would  now  be  unseasonable  to  expatiate.  It  is  sufficient  for  om 
present  purpose  to  know,  that  the  character  of  every  individual  will 
6f  necessity  harmonise  with  the  character  of  his  god,  or  chfbf  good. 
If  that  be  noble,  his  character  will  be  noble  likewise.  And  if  that  be 
eartldy,  sensual^  or  devilish,  such  will  his  own  character  inevitably  be. 

This  singular  view  of  the  subject  demonstrates  the  pre-eminent 
value  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  its  immense  superiority  over  all 
other  religious  systems.  Besides  addressing  the  most  powerful 
motives  that  can  be  conceived  of,  to  Aope,  fear,  gratitude,  and  to  all 
the  strongest  and  highest  principles  of  our  nature,  Christianity  pre- 
sents for  our  ADMIRATION,  IMITATION,  and  WORSHIP,  a  Being  of  spol- 
lesB  purity  and  unbounded  excellence.  No  marvel,  then,  that  he  who 
is  baptised  into  Chrisi  is  a  new  creature.  If  he  were  not,  it  would 
be  as  strange  as  i(  Jure  should  cease  to  bum,  and  water  to  drown. 

This  tendency  of  Christianity,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  nature,  I  consider  Paul  as  recognising  in  the  follow- 
ing passage-—**  But  we  all,  with  open  face  beholding,  as  in  a  glkss, 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  in  the  same  image  from  glory  to 
glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord." 

How.sablime  the  piwpeet,  how  glorious  the  destiny,  by  wbich  we 
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•»  tfaof  lUiiied  to  the  consummatioa  of  our  being !  In  comparifon 
vith  this,  kow  pooTf  how  ecmiempMe^  the  highest  object  of  earthly 
ambitioo! 

Toiyig  geatlemen,iiKNn  the  foregoing  reflectioiis,  it  is  apparent  that 
matt  la,  bj  die  necessi^  cf  kU  orgamiMoltun^  a  reuoiohs  bbino  ;  that 
his  raligioiis  faculties  are  the  highest  and  most  anthoritatiTe  widi 
which  be  is  endowed ;  that  these  (acuities  will  act  either  to  his  pev- 
leetion  and  felicity,  if  properly  directed,  or  to  his  degradation  and 
misery 9  if  misapplied ;  and  that,  in  order  to  raise  him  to  the  highest 
possible  elevatioo  of  dignity  and  enjoyment,  their  activity  must  be 
goided  by  intellect,  enlightened  by  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

Yoar  choice,  then,  is  not,  cannot  be,  between  religion  and  no 
iBUoiON.  If  yoqr  religious  faculties  are  not  employed  in  rendering 
sspreme  homage  to  the  living  God,  they  are  supremely  devoted  to 
some  other  object,  selected  as  your  idol ;  regarded  and  worshipped  as 
your  onar  good. 

The  only  alternative,  dierefore,  that  is  left  you  is,  whetlier  you 
will  have  a  true  or  a  false  religion— one  that  will  accomplish  the  sub* 
lime  purposes  of  the  Divine  Architect,  in  elevating  and  beautifying 
onr  whole  nature ;  or  one  that  will  defeat  those  purposes,  senraalise 
and  brutify  your  highest  aspirations,  and  involve  you  in  the  deepest 
degradation  and  wretchedness,  both  at  presept,  and  throughout  the 
whole  duration  of  your  future  existence. 

In  such  circumstances,  can  any  thing  short  of  idiocy  or  madness 
hesitate  what  choice  to  make  ?  On  one  hand,  the  path  of  duty,  <dig« 
ni^,  and  enjoyment,  endlessly  progressive,  opens  wide  before  you, 
inviting  you  to  enter,  and  be  for  ever  and  ineoncetoably  happy.  On 
the  other,  folly's  gates  expanded  wide  invite  you  to  wallow  in  the 
■me  of  sensuality,  be  transformed  into  brutes^  and  sink  deep,  and  still 
deeper,  in  brutality  and  wretchedness  for  ever. 

Make,  then,  your  election;  and  be  it  such  as  you  shall  never 
regret;  such  as  will  send  a  thrill  of  joy  through  all  the  myriads  of 
holy  beings  that  adore  and  worship  around  the  throne  of  Qod. 


ARTICLE  V. 

ON  MENTAL  EXERCISE  AS  A  MEANS  OF  HEALTH. 

That  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  the  mind  and  tho 
body,  and  that  each  exerts  a  powerful  influence  over  the  state  of  the 
other,  all  readily  admit.    The  experience  and  observation  of  every 
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one,  will  afford  abundant  evidence  of  this  fact,  as  well  as  ample  testi- 
mony of  the  importance  of  being  acquainted,  as  far  as  possible,  with 
a  subject  which  so  vitally  affects  human  happiness.  Many  facts  have 
been  observed  on  this  point  for  centuries,  but,  till  lately,  very  little 
definite  or  tangible  knowledge  has  been  possessed  which  could  be 
rendered  available  to  any  practical  purposes.  The  researches  of 
modem  science,  particularly  the  discoveries  of  phrenology,  hiw 
thrown  a  vast  amount  of  light  on  the  mutual  relations  which  exist 
between  the  mind  and  the  body.  And  though  we  may  not  be  able  to 
comprehend  .the  precise  nature  of  this  relationship,  yet  we  can  onder- 
Btand,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  conditions  or  laws-  by  means  of 
which  each,  reciprocally,  affects  the  other.  If  we  would,  therefore, 
secure  the  great  object  of  our  existence,  as  well  as  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  our  /ipecies,  the  dictates  of  duty,  no  less  than  of  wisdom, 
should  incite  us  to  study  those  laws,  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the 
helps  which  either  science  or  experience  can  throw  in  our  way. 

A  distinguished  physician  of  Edinburgh  communicated,  some  years 
since,  to  the  **  Phrenological  Journal,'*  several  interesting  articles 
**0n  Mental  Exercise  a»  a  means  of  Health,^ ^  We  propose  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with 'th^  substance  of  these  articles,  either  in  a  con- 
densed form  or  by  means  of  extracts.  With  this  acknowledgment, 
we  proceed  to  the  subject,  without  making  any  farther  reference  or 
giving  quotation  marks. 

No  principle  in  physiology  is  better  established  than  that  the  proper 
exercise  of  every  organ  promotes,  not  only  the  vigour  and  health  of 
that  organ,  but  alrto  of  the  entire  system.  And  according  to  the 
importance  of  its  functions,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  its  relations  to 
other  organs,  will  be  the  effects  of  its  proper,  excessive  or  deficient 
exercise  on  the  whole  body.  This  remark  applies  with  peculiar  force 
to  the  brain,  as  the  organ  of  the  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  we  shall  find  that  a  disuse  of  its  functions,  or,  in 
other  words,  inactivify  of  mteUeci  and  feelings  impairs  its  struciwret 
and  weakens  the  mental  poieers  which  it  serves  to  manifest. 

It  is  by  the  deliberate  employment  of  this  principle  that  the  law, 
without  knowing  it,  subdues  even  the  most  violent  and  obdurate 
criminals.  Placing  a  man  in  solitary  confinement,  without  books, 
without  occupation,  and  without  light  enough  to  see  distinctly  around 
him,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  withdrawing  all  means  of  activity 
from  his  cerebral  organs.  Its  influence  in  diminishing  their  activity 
and  power  is  so  speedy  and  so  terrible,  that  few  natures,  however 
rough,  fearless,  or  brutal,  are  able  to  withstand  it  for  many  days,  and 
few  criminals  who  have  undergone  it  onc«,  will  ever  rashly  expose 
themselves  to  it  a  second  time.     So  much  does  this  discipline  weaken 
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the  mindy  that  the  most  unruly  and  ferocious  ruffians,  upon  whom 
sefenty  and  blows  had  been  expended  without  effect,  have  come 
forth  subdued  and  tractable.  The  io^ience  obviously  follows,  that  to 
strengthen  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  we  must  exercise  them 
regalariy  and  judiciously,  just  as  we  would  do  the  muscular  system, 
to  ghre  it  tone  and  vigour.  If  we  neglect  to  do  so,  we  may  use  any 
other  means  we  like,  but  our  efforts  will  be  fruitless,  and  debility  of 
tbdy  and  weakness  of  mind  will  continue  to  increase,  and  to  aggravate 
saeh  other. 

If  we  look  abroad  upon  society,  we  shall  see  innumerable  proofs  of 
what  is  here  advanced.  •   When  a  person  is  confined  to  an  unvarying 
round  of  employment,  which  affords  neither  scope  nor  stimulus  to 
one  half  of  his  faculties,  his  mental  powers,  for  want  of  exercise  to 
keep  up  due  vitality  in  their  cerebrad  organs,  become  blunted,  his 
intdlect  becomes  slow  and  dull,  and  he  feels  any  unusual  subjects  of 
thought  as  disagreeable  and  painful  intrusions.     But  let  the  siuiation 
of  such  a  person  be  changed ;  bring  him,  for  instance,  from  the  soli- 
tude of  the  country  to  the  bustle  of  the  toWn,  give  him  a  variety  of 
imperative  employments,  and  place  him  in  society  ijo  as  to  supply  to 
his  eercbral  organs  that  extent  of  exercise  which  gives  them  health 
and  vivacity  of  action,  and  in  a  few  mohtbs  the  change  produced  will 
be  surprising.    Animation  and  acuteness  will  take  the  place  of  former 
insipidity  and  dulness.     We  ought  not  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  mind 
itself  which  becomes  heavy  and  feeble,  and  again  revives  into  energy 
by  these  changes  in  external  circumstahces ;   the  effects  arise  from 
dianges  in  the  state  of  the  brain.     Regular  exercise  conduces  to  its 
greater  health  and  activity,  and  the  mental  manifestations  are  influ" 
enced  by  its  condition.     The  following  examples  place  the  effects  of 
exercise  in  a  striking  point  of  view  :•— A  young  military  officer,  who 
lately  commanded  a  small  detachment,  spent  three  years  in  Canada  in 
a  remote  station,  where  he  was  completely  detached  from  all  society 
of  his  own  rank.     During  all  that  period,  he  was  obliged  to  pass  his 
time  in  listless  sauntering,  shooting,  or  fishing,  without  the  excitement 
to  his  various  faculties  which  is  afforded  by  the  society  of  equals. 
The  consequence  of  this  compulsory  mental  apathy,  and  the  corre- 
sponding inactivity  of  brain,  was,  that,  on  being  relieved  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  his  nervous  system  had  become  so  weak  and  irritable,  that 
he  feared  to  meet  even  with  the  members  of  his  own  family,  and  for 
months  would  never  venture  to  walk  out  to  take  necessary  exercise, 
except  in  the  dark.     And  it  waQ  only  at  the  end  of  several  months 
that  the  lenewed  stimulus  of  society  and  employment  restored  the 
tone  of  his  nervous  system  so  (ar  as  to  allow  him  to  regain  his  natural 
character  of  mind,  and  to  return  pQ  his  usual  habits  of  life.     A  gentle- 
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mtB,  with  whom  I  have  the  pleaeare  of  heing  personally  acqiiaiated« 
wae  etationed  for  some  years  up  the  country  in  India,  completely 
aeckided  from  the  society  of  ladiei.  The  party  being  pretty  numeroiiB, 
the  officers  contrived  to  pats  their  time  agreeably  enough;  but  this 
geatleman  said,  that  on  his  return  ^Calcutta  he  felt  so  great  an  aver* 
sloii  to  female  society,  that  he  wbmd  rather  have  faced  a  tiger  ibsn 
gone  into  a  drawing«room  resplendent  with  youth  and  beauty.  AAer 
becoming  familiar,  however,  with  this  sitnataon,  his  faculties  recovered 
their  tone,  and  the  fair  sex  exhibited  to  his  mind  all  their  woiled 
graces  and  attractions. 

Another  very  appropriate  example  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  a 
nervous  young  lady,  whose  education  has  communicated  nothing  bat 
aftcomplishments— who  has  no  materials  of  Uiought,  and  no  regular 
and  imperative  occupations  to  interest  her  and  demand  attention^— who 
takes  no  active  part  in  promoting  the  welfare  or  eomfort  of  those  about 
her — who  looks  to  others  for  support  and  sustenance— and  whose 
brain,  in  short,  is  half  asleep.    Such  a  person  has  literally  nothing  oa 
which  to  expend  half  the  nervous  energy  which  nature  has  bestowed 
on  her  for  better  purposes.     She  has  nothing  to  excite  and  exercise 
the  brain,  nodiing  to  elicit  activity ;   her  own  feelings  and  personal 
relations  necessarily  constitute  the  grand  objects  of  her  contempla- 
tions ;  these  are  brooded  over  till  the  mental  energies  become  impaired, 
false  ideas  of  existence  and  of  Providence  spring  up  in  the  mind,  the 
f^ncy  is  haunted  by  strange   impressions,  and  every  trifle  which 
relates  to  self  is  exaggerated  into  an  object  of  immense  importance. 
The  brain,   having  literally  nothing  on  which   to  exercise  itself, 
becomes  weak,  and  the  mental  manifestations  are  enfeebled  in  propor- 
tion, so  that  a  person  of  good  endowments  thus  treated  will  often 
exhibit  something  of  the  imbecility  of  a  fool.     But  suddenly  change 
the  circumstances  in  which  such  a  person  is  placed.     Suppose,  for 
example,  that  her  parents  lose  their  health  or  fortune,  and  that  she  is 
called  upon  to  exert  her  utmost  energies  in  their  and  in  her  own 
behalf— that,  in  short,  her  mental  faculties  and  brain,  her  intellect  and 
her  moral  and  socisl  feelings,  are  blessed  with  a  stimulus  to  act ;  the 
weakness,  the  tremors,  and  the  apprehensions,  which  formerly  seemed 
an  inborn  part  of  herself,  disappear  as  if  by  enchantment,  and  strength, 
vigour,  and  happiness,  take  their  place,  solely  because  now  God*s  law 
is  fulfilled,  and  the  brain  with  which  he  has  connected  the  mind,  is 
supplied  with  that  healthful  stimulus  and  exercise  which  he  ordained 
to  be  indispensable  to  our  comfort  ihd  welfare. 

An  additional  illustration  will  be  found  in  the  case  of  a  man  of 
mature  age  and  of  active  habits,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  toils 
of  business,  and  whose  hotifs  of ^ilfeyMient  have  been  but  few  and 
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thoiC  SuppoM  0och  a  pemoA  to  mttre  lo  the  aonntry  hi  ataidi  of 
wpoio,  and  to  have  no  deep  BKmlt  vriigiooit  or  philoeophical  pamiito 
to  oeeopy  hm  attention  and  keep  np  the  aeti?e  exeroiie  of  hie  brain-— 
the  JaUar  m^  loee  its  health,  and  the  invariable  resnlt  will  be  ennnir 
wafineoi  of  lift,  deepondenoy,  and  nervoua  diseasea  in  their  moat 
diilnBiiiiig  fcfp.  lliia  ariaea  aolely  from  the  brain  beii^  left  nnexer^ 
aiifd  aod  vnezeitedt  till,  like  the  eye  withoot  Ugiht,  ita  powers  of 
aetion  Woome  90  §n  enfeebled,  that  derangement  even  of  the  general 
healch  enanea  from  the  deficient  and  Titiated  supply  of  nervous  influ* 
saee  whieh  is  then  sent  to  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  wonderfol  effeets  of  a  change  from  inactivity  to  bustle  and 
employment  is  well  known  in  common  life,  and  is  explicable  only  on 
the  principle  of  strengthening  the  brain  and  mind  by  a  dae  exercise* 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  visit  to  a  watering«place,  or  a  journey 
throagh  an  interesting  country,  restores  health  more  by  giving  healthy 
exciteBient  to  the  mind  and  brain,  than  by  the  water  swallowed  or  the 
locomotion  endured.  And  it  is  proverbial  of  weak  aod  delicate  peiw 
SODS,  that  under  strong  excitement  they  will  exert  not  only  double 
mnacnlar  force,  but  even  prove  superior  to  the  effects  of  miasma  and 
eaotagion,  to  which,  when  excited,  they  would  have  been  the  first 
victims.  In  the  army  it  is  proverbial  also,  that  the  lime  of  fatigue  and 
danger  is  not  the  time  of  disease.  It  is  in  the  inactive  and  lisdess . 
month  of  a  campaigra  that  crowds  of  patients  pass  to  the  hospitals. 
In  both  these  cases  it  is  active  exert^ise  giving  strength  to  the  brain^ 
and  through  it  healthy  vigour  to  the  body,  which  produced  the  effect* 

This  law  of  our  constitution  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the-  many  admirable  arrangements  of  a  wise  And  beneficent  Provi- 
dence. We  are  gifted  with  many  high  and  noble  powers  of  thinking 
and  of  sentiment,  which  are,  in  this  world,  in  dose  dependence  on 
ear  bodily  frame.  If  we  exercise  them  duly,  wd  promote  directly  the 
growth,  nutrition,  and  health  of  the  corporeal  orgiui,  and  indirectly  the 
health  of  the  whole  system,  and  at  the  same  time  experience  the 
highest  mental  gpratification  of  which  a  human  being  is  susceptible, 
viz.  that  of  having  fulfilled  the  end  and  object  of  oar  being,  in  the 
aotive  discharge  of  our  duties  to  God,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  our- 
aelvea.  If  we  neglect  them,  or  deprive  them  of  their  objects,  we 
weaken  the  organisation,  give  rise  to  distressing  diseases,  and  at  the 
raame  time  experience  the  bitterest  feelings  that  cin  afillot  humanity— 
eonui  and  melancholy.  The  harmony  thus  sho#n  to  exist  between 
the  moral  and  physical  worid,  is  but  another  pioof  of  the  numerous 
iodncements  to  that  right  conduct  and  aetivity,  in  pursuing  which,  the 
Creator  had  evidendy  destined  ua  to  find  terraitrial  happineas  and 
eooiCbct. 
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Seeing,  then,  that  the  brain  and  nerrous  system  cannot,  any%nore 
than  the  muscles,  be  strengthened  without  well-regulated  exercise,  we 
come  next  to  enquire  what  are  the  functions  which  their  different 
parts  perform,  as  it  is  well  known  that  each  can  be  kept  in  activity 
only  by  employing  it  on  its  own  objects.  Phrenology  enables  us  to 
answer  this  question  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  our  present  purpose. 
It  reveals  to  us  the  various  faculties  of  intellect,  sentiment,  and  pro- 
pensity, which  are  primitive  powers  of  the  mind;  it  points  to  the 
different  nerves  of  sensation  and  of  motion,  going  to  the  various 
organs  by  which  life  is  sustained,  and  to  the  numerous  muscles, 
bones,  ligaments,  and  instruments  of  sense  and  of  locomotion,  which 
put-  us  in  relation  with  the  external  world  and  with  our  fellow-men, 
and  it  shows  us  that,  to  produce  a  full  effect,  all  of  these  must  be  duly 
and  regularly  exercised ;  but  as  to  notice  all  of  them  would  embrace 
much  too  wide  a  field,  I  shall  at  present  confine  myself  to  the  func- 
tions performed  by  the  brain,  as  the  material  instrument  or  organ  of 
mind. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  physiology,  that  every  part  must  be  exercised 
upon  its  own  objects,  if  we  wish  to  develope  or  strengthen  its  powers. 
A  man  may  read  and  understand  rules  of  arithmetic  and  all  the  defini- 
tions of  Euclid,  but  if  he  do  not  practise  them,  he  will  never  become 
an  expert  arithmetician  or  mathematician.  A  man  may  read  and 
understand  directions  for  drawing,  or  chiselling,  but  unless  he  put 
his  own  hand  to  the  work,  and  accustom  his  mind  to  guide  it  to  his 
purpose,  he  will  never  attain  excellence  as  a  painter  or  sculptor,  or 
even  ordinary  command  over  its  movements.  Now,  the  purely 
mental  faculties,  being  connected  during  life  with  material  organs,  are 
subjected  exactly  to  the  same  law;  and,  therefore,  unless  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  and  moral  feelings  be  duly  exercised  directly,  and  for 
their  own  sakes,  neither  they  nor  their  org^ans  will  ever  acquire 
promptitude,  strength,  or  healthy  development.  Education  rests  on 
this  fact ;  and  the  intellectual  acuteness  and  facility  which  we  acquire, 
by  a  judicious  esercise  of  the  mental  powers,  the  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, promptitude  of  action,  and  command  over  our  feelings,  which 
we  obtain  by  being  thrown  upon  our  own  resources  among  our  fellow- 
men,  and  obliged  to  act  according  to  our  own  perceptions  of  what  is 
right,  arc  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  advantages  of  attending  to  this  law 
of  our  nature.  The  moral  feelings  do  not  differ  in  this  respect  from 
the  intellectual  faculties ;  they  require  direct  education  and  regular 
activity  tu  bring  them  to  maturity,  quite  as  much  as  the  intellect  does ; 
and  it  has  only  been  from  blindness  to  this  fact,  that  their  proper  cul- 
ture and  direction  have  hitherto  been  so  little  attended  to.  Wo  shall 
•ee  presently  how  very  imperfect  exiitkig  systems  of  education  aie. 
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in  regard  not  only  to  the  moral  sentiments,  but  even  to  intellect  itself, 
which  has  been  the  chief  object  of  attention  with  teachers  and  directors 
of  education. 

If  phrenology  be  true,  (and  here  I  must  take  its  truth  for  granted,) 
the  great  mass  of  the  brain  is  connected  with  the  operation  and  mani- 
festation of  the  various  propensities  and  moral  sentiments  which  fur- 
nish us  with  impulses  to  action  and  with  restraints  on  conduct,  and  a 
comparatively  small  portion  is  dedicated  to  the  intellectual  powers. 
Let  us  see,  then,  how  much  of  the  brain  is  exercised  in  the  acquisition 
of  those  branches  of  education  which  occupy  almost  exclusively  the 
whole  time  of  young  ladies.     At  school,  French,  Italian,  geography, 
arithmetic,  music,  dancing,  and  drawing,  are  the  grand  employments, 
whatever  may  be  the  capacity  of  the  individual  for  any  or  all  of  them ; 
and  at  home,  novels,  poetry,  and  the  lighter  sorts  of  reading,  till  up 
the  vacant  hours.     Analysed  phrenologically,  all  these  very  pleasing 
accomplishments  have  reference  to  the  faculties  of  Language,  Locality, 
Number,  Tune,  Time,  Form,  Size,  Eventuality,  and  Comparison,  but 
to  some  of  these  only  indirectly;  so  that,  when  we  compare  the 
aggregate  mass  of  the  organs  corresponding  as  to  these  faculties, 
which  modern  education  seems  to  consider  embracing  the  whole 
mind,  in  its  real  relation  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  brain,  we  find  that 
it  will  amount  to  certainly  not  more  than  one  tenth  part^  thus  leaving 
nine  porta  to  shoot  forth  just  as  chance  and  circumstances  may  direct, 
or  to  lie  inactive  altogether.     And  thus,  be  it  observed,  we  deliberately 
deprive  the  body  of  that  healthful  and  stimulating  nervous  energy 
which  an  active  and  efficient  brain  can  alone  bestow ;  and  while  we 
rear  a  mind  that  remains  a  stranger  to  the  highest  interests  which 
ought  to  occupy  its  powers,  we  rear  a  body  which  remains  also 
enfeebled  and  suiTering  in  consequence  of  their  neglect.    The  ordinary 
occupations,  habits,  and  mode  of  life  of  our  young  ladies,  therefore, 
obviously  do  not  afford  sufficient  employment  and  healthy  stimulus  to 
a  large  portion  of  the  brain,  and  more  important  faculties  of  the  mind; 
and  consequently  few  of  those  who  are  delicately  formed  ever  become 
so  robust  physically,  so  happy  mentally,  or  so  useful  in  society,  as 
their  nature  and  constitution  are  really  capable  of  attaining.      The 
intellectual  faculties  of  a  rational  being  require  something  higher  and 
more  useful  in  practical  life  than  mere  accomplishments ;  and  unless 
tfaey  are  presented  with  objects  worthy  of  their  notice,  something  that 
at  the  same  time  rouses,  exercises,  and  braces  their  higher  feelings, 
they  become  dull  and  languid.    The  jmental  alacrity,  happiness,  and 
bodily  vigour,  which  are  constantly  observed  to  follow  full  and  impero' 
the  occupation  of  mind,  and  actively-employed  affections,  even  in  per- 
■008  feeble  by  natore,  avi  palptMe  illustrations  of  the  benefits  and 
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nttmtiij  of  exercLie  to  strengthen  the  mind,  and  of  the  cIom  dejwnd- 
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long  dormint,  which  cannot  awaken  without  pain,  and  which  are  fell 
to  be  feeUe  when  called  into  action.  In  such  a  state,  home  and  its 
immediate  intereata  become  not  only  the  centre,  which  they  ought  to 
be,  but  also  the  bouudary  of  life ;  and  the  mind  being  originally  con- 
stituted to  embrace  a  much  wider  sphere,  is  thus  shorn  of  tls  powers, 
deprived  nf  numerous  pleasures  attending  their  exercise;  the  whole 
lone  of  mental  and  bodily  health  is  lowered,  and  a  total  inaptitude  foe 
the  business  of  hfe  and  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  socie^  comes  oo, 
and  ot\en  increases  till  it  becomes  a  positive  malady. 

If  the  parents  or  gusrdians  of  young  persons  so  situated  be  tbein- 
selves  possessed  of  talent,  but  want  either  the  knowledge  of  human 
namre,  or  the  tact  requisite  for  drawing  out  the  faculties  of  thoee 
under  their  charge,  the  evil  is  aggravated  rather  than  diminished, 
because  the  natural  veneration  which  the  young  feel  for  talent  in  thwr 
•enioTs,  keeps  thetn  too  far  from  that  equality  which  is  essential  tp 
friendly  confidence  and  encouragement  Girls  of  a  sensitive  mind 
tfatu  situated,  will  often  suppress  their  own  thoughts,  and  do  injuslioe 
to  their  own  powers,  when  with  more  confidence  they  would  have 
displayed  mnoh  energy,  and  engaged  in  many  active  pursuits.  From 
timidly,  and  the  want  of  independence  which  it  engMiders,  such  per- 
sons laicly  act  up  to  the  limits  of  their  faculties,  and  yet  are  habitually 
judged  of  as  if  they  did.  In  araordance  with  this  observation,  it  if 
no  rarity  to  see  them,  on  the  oceurrence  of  cireumBtanees  which  cflU 
forth  their  faculties,  evince  a  degree  of  activity  and  vigour  of  judg- 
ment which  previously  no  one  suspected  them  to  possess. 

That  exercise  of  the  various  feelings  and  intellectual  powers  is  oae 
of  the  most  efficient  tonics  to  the  nervous  system,  is  proved  by 
■■other  Mriking  faet.  Every  person  who  has  either  attended  invalids, 
or  been  an  invalid  himself,  mnst  often  have  remarked,  that  the  visit  of 
s  lund  snd  intelligent  friend  is  highly  ascfnl  in  dispelling  uneasy  sen- 
iMlions,  and  in  promoting  leeonry  by  increased  cheerfulness  and 
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more  in  nervous  debility  and  in  nervous  disease ;  for  then,  indeed,  the 
moral  management  is  buly  the  medical  remedy,  and  difien  from  the 
latter  only,  that  its  administration  depends  on  the  physician,  and  not 
on  the  apothecary — on  the  friend,  and  not  on  the  indifferent  attendant. 
What,  therefore,  seems  moat  wanted,  in  addition  to  judicious  exer- 
cise, regimen,  and  other  points  on  which  I  cannot  tonch  here,  to 
strengthen  the  nervous  system  and  general  health  of  delicate  and  ner- 
vous young  ladies,  is  a  mode  of  life  and  of  occupation  thai  shall  give 
full  scope   to  the  intellectual  powers,  and  healthy  excitement  and 
activity,  and  a  right  direction  to  the  affective  faculties  or  feelings;  and 
in  forming  any  arrangements  for  this  purpose,  we  must  take  for  our 
guide  the  grand  rule  of  exercising  the  faculties  we  wUh  to  employ 
vpon  their  own  immediate  objectf,  as  no  other  stimulus  ia  half  so 
efficacious  or  grateful  as  this.     It  would  be  as  absurd  to  think  of  eul> 
tivating  our  powers  of  vision  by  listening  attentively  to  sounds  instead 
of  looking  upon  the  face  of  nature,  and  examining  the  colours,  forms, 
and  qualities  there  presented  to  the  eye,  as  it  would  be  lo  diink  of 
cultivating  Caurality  by  reading  poetry,  or  Benevolence,  Justice,  and 
Teneraiion,  by  studying  logic.     The  intellectusl  powers,  therefore, 
must  be  applied  ^ach  lo  their  own  objects ;  and  the  moral  sentiments 
and  propensities  must  be  kept  in  activity  by  contact  and  comronnion 
with  the  sen^menls  and  propensities  of  our  fellow-men,  and  not  left 
to  the  listless  dulness  to  which  either  seclusion  or  fashionable  society 
would  condemn  them. 
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Ouilinet  of  Phvsiohgy^  with  an  Appendix  <m  Phrenology^  by  P.  M, 
RogeL  M.  u, — This  k  the  title  of  an  octavo  volume  of  516  pages, 
recfotiy  issued  from  the  press  in  this  city.  It  is  composed  of  two 
articles,  orizinally  preparea  by  Dr.  Hojget  for  the  *' Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tanuica."  Their  present  lepublication  is  introduced  to  the  public  with  a 
brief  preface  and  numerous  notes,  by  an  ^''American  editor,^*  The 
article  on  phrenology,  including  nearly  fif^v  pages,  appears  in  the  form 
of  an  appendix.  Dr.  R.  has  been  an  UBOeliever  in  phrenology  ever 
since  its  first  introduction  into  Great  Britain;  and  it  would  be  very 
strange,  if  a  man  of  his  age,  circumstances,  and  relations  to  the  public, 
when  once  baring  committed  himself  decidedly  and  unequivocally 
against  it,  should  take  any  other  ground  but  thtt  oi  an  open  opposer  to 
the  science. 

In  his  treatise  on  physiology,  page  449,  Dr.  Roget  states  the  fact,  (hat 
DO  physician  over  forty  years  of  age  would  admit  the  truth  of  Harvey's 
celebrated  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  so  in  relation  to  the 
truth  of  Dr.  Gail's  discovery  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  though  there 
may  be  many  honourable  exceptions  to  the  above  historical  fact,  yet  we 
presume  Dr.  Roget  will  never  be  enrolled  among  that  number. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  R.'s  objections  to  phrenology  have  been  repeatedly 
answered  in  Great  Britain,  yet  they  are  republished  in  this  country  witn 
the  evident  design  of  prejudicing  tne  public  against  the  science — a  thing 
which  they  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  effect,  both  from  the  well-known 
reputation  of  their  author,  as  well  as  from  his  misrepresentations  and 
plausible  mode  of  reasoning.  Since  this  is  the  fact,  we  shall  present  a 
thorough  and  extended  review  of  the  work  in  a  future  number  of  the 
Journal.  We  are.*gratified  to  find  that  it  has  already  met  with  some 
strictures  in  the  SiPptember  number  of  the  Eclectic  Journal  of  Medicine. 

The  Literary  Examiner  and  Western  Monthly  Review^  published  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa. — The  August  number  of  this  periodical  contains  a  critical 
and  able  review  of  Dr.  SewalPs  lectures  against  phrenology,  as  well  as 
an  extended  notice  of  the  famous  letter  of  J.  Q^  Adams.  The  writer 
displays  a  thorough  knowledge  oT anatomy,  physiology,  and  phrenology  ; 
and  completely  exposes  the  sophistry  and  misrepresentations  of  these  two 
anti-phptiiologists.  We  should  be  pleased  to  notice  this  review  at  length, 
did  oor  limits  permit,  and  had  not  the  same  subjects  already  been  dis- 
ensaed  in  this  Journal;  and,  as  it  is,  we  cannot  refrain  from  copying  the 
following  excellent  paragraph  in  commendation  of  Phrenology : — 

"This  science  studies  man  only  as  a  living  agent,  confining  its 
enquiries  to  his  organisation  and  its  resulting  phenomena.  Strictly 
Baconian  in  all  its  parts  and  processes,  it  pushes  its  investigations  no 
farther  than  the  safe  ground  of  observation  and  experience,  and  pretends 
only  to  examine  the  proper  subjects  of  rational  enquiry.  Of^  all  th« 
systems  of  mental  philosophy  that  recognise  the  truth  ot  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  it  alone  deserves  the  high  praise  of  rejecting  all  ontological 
hypotheses,  and  reverently  leaving  to  revelation  its  proper  province 
of  UD folding  the  condition  of  the  soul  in  a  future  state.  It  is  the  only 
science  of  miod  which  consists  exclusively  of  facts  and  phenomena,  and 
their  classified  arrangement,  dealing  only  with  the  certainties  wbi<;h 
aense  and  reflection  are  competent  to  attain,  and  walking  cautiously  bf 
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the  toand  rale,  that  first  causes  and  the  iDtiroate  oatare  of  things  is  the 
wisdom  of  Qod— obser?atioQ  and  legitimate  dedaction,  the  proper  know- 
ledge of  man." 

Souihem  Idterary  Messenger. — This  monthlr  periodical,  whieb  is 
deserredlv  popular,  and  has  an  extensive  cireimition  in  the  tootbern 
states,  is  turnishin^  its  readers  with  the  full  reports  of  Mr.  Geo.  Combe's 
lectures  on  phrenology,  as  they  first  appeared  in  the  New  Yorl^er.  Each 
number  contains  a  report  of  one  lecture.  We  doubt  whether  the  editor 
of  the  Messenger  could  select  matter  more  interesting  and  instructive  to 
the  great  mass  of  its  readers ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  remark,  we 
observe  that  several  papers,  in  their  recent  notices  of  the  work,  have 
spoke  of  its  value  in  high  terms,  with  special  reference  to  the  full  reports 
of  these  lectures. 

W,  Lawrence,  F.  R,  iSr.,  Prof e^sor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  London^ 
makes  the  following  statement  in  his  lectures  on  physiology: — '^[con- 
sider the  difference  between  man  and  animals,  in  propensities,  feelings, 
and  intellectual  faculties,  to  be  the  result  of  (he  same  cause  as  that 
which  we  assign  for  the  variations  in  other  functions,  viz.  difierence  ia 
organisation ;  and  that  the  superiority  of  man  in  rational  endowments, 
is  not  greater  than  the  more  exquisite,  complicated,  and  perfectly  deve- 
loped structure  of  his  brain,  and  particularljr  of  his  ample  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres,  to  which  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom  offers  no  parallel,  nor 
even  any  near  approximation." 

Usefulness  of  Phrenology  to  the  Treatment  of  Insanity, — Very  great 
improvements  have  been  made  within  twenty  years  in  the  treatment  of 
the  insane,  and  in  the  management  of  lunatic  asylums^  It  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted,  that  mental  derangement  of  every  kin4  and  degree  is  the 
result  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  brain;  and  it  has  been  found,  by  actual 
experiment,  that  this  disease,  like  others,  is  curable  to  a  very  great 
extent  by  the  application  of  proper  remedies.  Nearly  all  cases  of  mental 
alienation,  if  taken  in  season  and  properly  treatea,  are  now  found  to 
result  in  the  restoration  of  health  to  the  body,  as  well  as  of  sanity  to  the 
mind  of  the  patient.  Once  the  insane  were  regarded  universally  as 
incurable,  and  comparatively  no  exertions  were  made  to  promote  their 
happiness  or  prolong  their  lives.  The  important  changes  which  hare 
been  brought  about  in  this  respect,  are  attributable  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  lights  which  phrenology  has  shed  upon  medical  science.  But  this 
unfortunate  class  of  our  (el low-beings,  as  a  body,  have  scarcely  yet 
begun  to  enjoy  its  healing  and  beneficial  influences.  The  next  fif^y 
years  will  witness  far  greater  changes  and  improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  than  have  occurred  during  the  last  half  century. 

For  some  time  past,  several  lunatic  asylums  in  Great  Britain  have 
been  under  the  superintendence  of  medical  gentlemen  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  helps  of  phrenology.  And  it  has  been  found,  we 
believe,  in  every  instance,  that  the  number  of  cures  has  been  greater,  and 
the  general  management  better,  in  these  institutions,  than  in  those  super- 
intended by  persons  entirely  ignorant  of  the  science.  There  is  evidence 
to  believe,  both  from  experience  as  well  as  philosophy,  that,  ultimately, 
all  hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  insane  will  be  managed  by  superin- 
teDdents  who  understand  the  principles  and  application  of  phrenology. 
Ifr,  James  Scott,  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Haslar,  England,  recently 
ftre,  in  a  pabiic  doenment,  the  following  testimony  of  the  utility  of  the 
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science  :-—"T  unhesitatingly  give  it  as  my  deliberate  conTiction,-' says 
be,  **  that  no  man,  whatever  may  be  his  qualifications  in  other  respects, 
will  be  very  successful  in  the  treatment  of  insanity  in  its  various  forms, 
if  he  be  not  well  acquainted  with  practical  phrenology;  and  I  will  add, 
tbsl  wliatever  success  may  have  attended  my  own  practice  in  the  Lunatic 
Atylf^  «f  this  ffreat  national  establishment,  over  which  I  have  presided 
M  ehief  medical  officer  for  many  years,  I  owe  it,  almost  exclusively,  to 
017  knowledge  of  phrenology." 

Phrenology  in  Loumono.— It  appears  that  there  is  a  strong  and  in- 
creasing interest  on  the  subject  of  phrenology  in  various  parts  of  this 
state.  At  Jackson,  where  is  located  the  college  of  Louisiana,  a  large 
and  flourishing  Phrenological  Society  has  for  some  time  existed,  which 
embraces  the  president  and  professors  of  the  college,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  students.  In  No.  10,  Vol.  1,  of  the  Journal,  we  presented  our  readers 
with  an  excellent  address,  delivered  before  this  society  by  President 
Shannon ;  and  we  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  them  with  another 
address  from  the  same  source  in  the  present  number  of  the  Journal. 

We  learn,  also,  that  Professor  H.  H.  Qird  delivered,  last  year,  an 
address  before  the  Phrenological  Society  of  the  same  institution,  wnich 
is  spoken  of  in  hi^h  terms.  Will  some  friend  of  the  science  send  us 
copies  of  the  Feliciana  Republican  for  February,  2,  9,  and  15,  containing 
this  address?  Meanwhile  we  copy  for  our  readers  its  concluding  para- 
graph from  an  exchange  periodical : — 

"For  this  trait,  for  its  tendency  to  difiuse  the  noblest  kind  of  know- 
ledge, I  am  a  warm  friend  to  phrenology.  Ii  shuts  not  itself  in  the 
scholar's  cell,  its  sphere  is  not  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  professors  lec- 
tore-roora;  it  goes  forth  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  its  truth  and  sim- 
plicitv,  and  addresses  itself  to  all  who  are  willing  to  hear.  It  calls  raea 
togetner,  it  teaches  them  to  studv  themselves  and  their  fellow-men,  and 
to  apply  their  knowledge  to  useful  and  benevolent  purposes  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  extravagant,  then^ 
Co  apply  to  its  authors  and  propagators  the  eulogium  bestowed  on 
£k>orates.  Like  him,  they  have  brought  philosophy  down  from  lieafen, 
and  caused  her  to  dwell  once  more  in  the  abodes  of  men." 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Physick,  who  for  manjr  years  stood  at  the  bead  of 
the  medical  profession  in  this  country,  was,  in  the  year  1821,  PretidmU 
of  the  Philadelphia  Phrenological  Society. 

A  very  scientific  gentleman  recently  stated,  in  a  public  lecture,  thaC^ 
from  a  critical  examination  of  paintings,  statues,  busts,  &c.,  he  was  ftifly 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  fact:  viz.  that  cUl  the  signers  of  the  IhUm^ 
ration  of  American  Independence  were  men  postessin^  lorge  heads^ 
Can  any  one  furnish  us  with  definite  information,  respecting  the  general 
size  or  particular  development  of  the  above  class  of  individuals,  or  of 
any  of  the  great  leaders  in  the  American  Revolution? 

Several  interesting  articles  on  phrenology  have  appeared  in  the  reeeat 
nutnbers  of  the  "Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  which  we  sImII 
notice  more  particularly  hereafter. 
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.   ARTICLE  I. 

nnSKOLOOT  yilfDICATED  A0AIN8T  THE  CHARGES  OF  FATALIfH. 

n  OBAEUB  CALOWXLLi  M.  O. 

PART    II. 

la  die  omiiidention  of  thU  intricate  and  much  vexed  question*  it  i« 
not  n J  pmpote  to  endearour  to  prove  that  the  will  of  man  ia  fretf  in 
the  looae  ud  Bnlimited  interpretation  which  the  term  may  receive. 
Such  freedom*  tranaeending  the  bounda  of  rational  liberty,  would  be 
wild  licentkraaneae.  It  would  be  incompatible  with  aubjection  or 
definite  leaponaibiiity  to  any  form  of  law.  But  thia  is  not  true  of  the 
hiMMi  wiB.  In  the  performance  of  bin  voluntary  actionst  man  ia  » 
•toktlj  mder  the  control  of  the  laws  of  hia  moral  and  intellectoal 
*  aelaWv  m  die  atreams  are  under  the  influence  of  gravitation  in  their 
daeesBt  to  rthe  oeean,  or  the  planets  in  the  performance  of  their 
jovMye  aroond  the  sun.  Nor  are  the  laws  whieh  govern  the  move- 
■MBla  of  mhid  leea  definite^  poaitive,  and  unchangeable,  than  those 
iMA  fovem  the  movementa  of  matter.  Were  the  ease  othui  whu,  to 
leaeon  aa  to  the  gminda  and  motives  of  human  conduct  would  be  im- 
paesibls;  tod  aD  efforts  to  dial  effect  would  be  futile.  Let  the  actiona 
ef  dUB  be  free  from  the  guidance  of  affective  cauaea  and  contiolliiig 
fainenftes,  and  bjr  no  extent  of  experience  or  depth  of  wisdom  eonU 
Ihej  be  fereaeen,  or  leasonaUy  calculated  on  from  one  moment  te 
aaoliier.  A  moral  and  intellectual  ehaoa,  with  the  confoaion  aeoom* 
pMjfing  it,  weald  every  where  prevaiL  When  I  aay  that  I  will  or 
wB  not  perfiBrm  a  certain  deed,  my  meaning  ia,  that  I  pnrpoee  lo 
ehef  a  akrtive  which  now  influeneee  me.  And  some  motive  mast 
elwaya  iafinenee  aa,  elie  are  we  aliens  and  outlawa  from  the  ajratem 
^.^jilna,  violalofe  of  ita  harmony,  and  totally  diaaimibi^  lo  every 
iridria  Ae-eompess  of  creation. 
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In  the  sphere,  however,  for  which  he  is  intended,  and  within  whose 
limits  alone  he  can  act,  man  is  sufficiently  free  for  all  the  purposes  of 
moral  agency  and  personal  accountability.  In  his  selection  and  pur- 
tnil  of  a  line  of  conduct,  as  well  as  in  the  performance  of  individual 
actionii,  he  feels  himself  free  from  any  hampering  control ;  though  he 
also  feels  that,  in  whatever  he  does,  he  is  influenced  by  some  cause. 
And  between  that  cause  and  the  .action  he  performs,  there  is  as  natural 
and  positive  a  bond  of  law,  as  there  is  between  a  falling  body  and  the 
earth  which  attracts  it.  Were  the  case  otherwise,  man,  I  repeat, 
would  be  an  anomaly  in  creation,  all  things  else  being  governed  by 
law,  and  he  being  lawless.  To  this,  even  the  actions  of  the  Deity 
form  no  exception.  They  are  circumscribed  and  determined  by  the 
law  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  of  his  own  nature  and  perfections.  He 
cannot  swerve  from  truth,  justice,  or  goodness,  because  they  are 
elements  of  his  moral  essence,  and  form  a  kind  of  fate,  which  bind 
him  to  maintain  them  pure  and  inviolate.  Much  less  can  man  so  far 
control  his  nature,  as  to  become  independent  of  the  motives  and 
influences  which  are  ordained  and  fitted  by  his  Creator  to  govern  his 
actions. 

My  object,  then,  I  say,  in  the  present  disquisition,  is  not  to  prove 
the  abstract  and  positive  freedom  of  the  human  will ;  but  to  show  that 
there  is  nothing  in  phrenology  more  inconsistent  with  it,  than  is  found 
in  other  doctrines  of  moral  action.  On  the  contrary,  I  hope  to  make 
it  appear  that,  on  the  principles  of  that  science,  a  more  satisfactory 
exposition  of  Free  Will  can  be  given,  than  on  those  of  any  other 
•eheme  of  mental  philosophy. ,  Without  farther  preface,  therefore,  I 
vhall  engage  in  the  enterprise.  In  this  attempt,  the  truth  of  the 
science  will  be  regarded,  not  as  a  postulate  to  be  demonstrated,  but  as 
a  theorem  demonstrated  already. 

Phrenology  shows  that  the  human  brain  is  composed  of  thirty-six 
or  thirty-seven  distinct  and  specific  organs,  each  being  the  seat  or 
instrument  of  a  mental  faculty,  also  distinct  and  specific.  These 
organs  and  faculties,  however,  are  not  independent,  but  exercise  over 
each  other  a  modifying  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  controlling  influenoe. 
They  are  not  only,  moreover,  essentially  different  in  their  nature  and 
tendency ;  some  of  them  have  bearings  so  directly  opposite,  as  to  be 
ehecks  on  one  another,  should  any  of  them  threaten  to  run  to  exeess 
in  their  action.  All  these  faculties  are  useful,  and  therefore  valuable 
in  themselves,  equally  consistent,  under  proper  regulation,  with 
morality  and  virtue,  and  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  human 
mind — ^necessary,  I  mean,  to  fit  man  for  the  woiid  he  lives  in,  and  to 
qualify  him  fcr  the  duties  of  the  station  he  oeenpies.  Yiee  and 
crimey  therefore,  are  not  tho  neeeasary  product  of  the  human  ftimltitt 
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They  are  bat  the  incidental  fniit  of  only  a  few  of  them*  wbei^abiiaed 
or  misapplied.  And  the  mind  is  ao  constituted,  as  to  be  able  to  pre- 
Tent  anch  abuse  or  miaappUanoOt  provided  it  be  suitably  eduf^ted  and 
diaeiplined.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  remembrance,  that  the  mental 
fiiculties  are  susceptible  of  great  alteration  by  training.  They  can  be 
strengthened  or  weakened,  accoiding  as  the  condition  of  the  mind- 
requires  for  its  amendment  the  one  or  the  other.  . 

Another  truth  eaaentially  connected  with  this  subject,  and  which 
the  enquirer  therefore  sliould  never  forget,  is,  that  some  persons 
receive  from  nature  a  much  stronger  propensity  to  vice  than  others. 
This  is  yerified  by  all  observation,  and  cannot  therefore  be  disputed, 
much  less  denied.  The  propensity  is  in  many  cases  a  strongly- 
marked  constitutional  quality.  Even  in  members  of  the  same  family, 
educated  dike  by  precept  and  example,  this  difference  of  propensity 
is  in  numerous  instances  exceedingly  striking.  From  their  early 
ialaney,  aome  of  the  children  are  marked  by  ill-temper,  and,  as  soon 
aa  they  are  capable  of  action,  are  addicted  to  miachief,  cruelty,  and 
vice.  They  delight  in  teazing  or  in  some  way  annoying,  perhaps 
tormenting,  their  brothers  and  sisters— in  puncturing  servants  with 
pina^  needles,  or  penknives — ^in  inflicting .  pain  and  mutilation  on 
domestic  or  other  animals — and  even  in  the  tearing  or  burning  of 
wearing  apparel,  the  breaking  of  g^ass  windows,  and  the  destruettoii 
of  household  furniture. 

In  their  dispositions  and  characters,  the  other  children  of  the  family 
an  not  only  different,  but  directly  the  reverse.  They  are  mild  in 
their  tempers,  affectionate  and  kind  to  every  thing  around  themt  and 
paaaed  at  the  very  thought  of  giving  pain  or  offence,  or  of  injuring 
property. 

In  another  instance,  some  children  of  a  fiunily  are  irritable  -and 
passionate,  resolute  and  fearieas,  perhaps  enamoured  of  dangier,  and, 
under  leaentment,  prone  to  combat  Of  theae  heroes  in  miniature, 
t^  brothera^  and  sisters  are  slow  in  resenting  injuries,  peaceful  and 
tfanid,  and  inclined  to  shrink  from  danger,  rather  than  to  aeek  it. 

In  a  third  £unily,  some  children  are  covetous  from  their  cradles. 
They  greedily,  and  by  instinct,  grasp  at  every  thing  within  their 
veaeh,  always  illiberally,  and  at  times  unjustly ;  and,  having  gained 
poesession  of  die  objeet  desired,  they  selfishly  apply  it  to  their  own 
gnliiieation,  regardless  of  the  wishes  or  wants  of  their  asnoeiatee. 
Othere»  again,  of  die  same  fiunOy,  reared  under  the  same  roof,  and 
die  mam  exlemil  inflnencesv  numileat  a  spirit  of  «»— *«^  kindness, 
geueiodity,  and  diaimerestednesa.  Begardleasi  ippswwrtly,  of  their 
•am  graltteatieai  their  chief  olgeet  seems  to  be  the  giatiication  of 
I  should  ifeak  aiore  philoeophicaUy,  were  I  to  say,  tliat 
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iheir  goUification  consiits  in  gratifying  their  companionf .  For  the 
nttoininentof  this,  they  cheerfully  and  e?en  joyously  distribute  among 
their  playfellowa  whatever  they  possess,  that  they  may  minister  to 
their  enjoyment.  Some  children,  again,  are  prone  to  secrecy  and 
concealment,  eqniTOcation,  deception,  and  open  fiidsehood;  while 
others  of  the  same  household  are  frank,  confidential,  and  communica- 
tive, and  prefer  punishment  to  a  departnre  from  truth.  In  a  special 
manner  they  never  permit  their  innocent  comrades  to  sustain  blame, 
or  incur  a  penalty  for  faults  which  they  have  themselves  committed. 

By  no  one  of  observation  and  experience  in  life  will  this  statement 
be  denied.  On  the  contrary,  its  correctness  is  fully  established,  by 
facts  and  scenes  of  hourly  occurrence.  My  reference  for  illustration 
and  proof  has  been  to  children,  because  their  native  dispositions  have 
not  been  yet  materially  changed  by  the  influence  of  education.  And 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  contrast  presented  is,  that,  though 
all  men  may  be,  by  nature,  more  or  less  prone  to  vicious  indulgences, 
the  propensity  is  for  stronger  in  some  than  it  is  in  others.  And  this 
is  in  accordance  with  the  lessons  of  Scripture  on  the  same  subject. 

For  these  different  degrees  of  propensity  to  vice,  phrenologists 
assign  an  intelligible,  and,  as  they  believe,  a  veritable  cause.  Each 
propensity  is  the  product  of  a  specific  organ  of  the  brain ;  and,  other 
thuigs  bemg  equal,  its  strength  is  proportionate  to  the  siae  of  that 
organ.  A  large  organ,  a  strong  propensity,  and  the  reverse.  It  is, 
moreover,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  common  with  muscles  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  the  sixe  and  strength  of  cerebral  organs  eaa 
be  greatly  changed  by  education  and  training.  And  while  snitaUa 
excitement  and  exercise  invigorate  them,  insction  and  want  of  excil^ 
ment  debilitate  them.  At  pleasure,  therefore,  cerebral  organs,  when 
loo  strong,  may  be  enfoebled,  and  strengthened  when  too  weak. 
Thns  may  the  Manoe  between  the  organs  be  maintained.  Though 
it  is  not  oontended  Jfaat  this  balance  can  be  in  all  cases  rendered  soffi* 
ciently  complete  for  the  security  of  morals,  and  the  promotion  pt 
virtue,  it  can  be  made  highly  available  in  the  amendment  of  the  dispo- 
sition, and  the  prevention  of  crime. 

In  the  view  of  anti-phrenologists,  this  doctrine  is  eminently  objec- 
tionable; becanse,  as  they  assert,  its  issne  is  inevitable  and  unqualified 
fotalism.  If,  say  they,  man  has  a  material  organ  of  crime,  that  crime 
he  must  commit,  as  certainly  as  he  must  see  with  his  eye,  hear  with 
his  ear,  or  breathe  with  his  lungs. 

This  objeetion  being  utterly  wanting  in  strength,  or  candoar,  or 
both  united,  b  no  better  than  a  mvil.  The  answer  to  it  is  ooma- 
spondittgly  plain  and  easy.  Man  has  no  Ofgan  of  erine;  nor  doaa 
such  adoetrine  make  any  partof  phreaologyw    He  haa several. oifaM 
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whieh  may  letd  to  crimey  unleM  they  sre  prevented  from  BCting  to 
ezceee,  or  if  they  be  abused  or  misapplied.  And  what  is  there  that 
may  not,  by  mianaet  be  prodoedve  of  evilT  But,  aa  ahready  men- 
tioned, all  excesaive  action,  and  all  abnae  and  misapplication  of  tho 
(ngans,  which  alone  produce  crime,  may  be  in  most  instances  easily 
preTented.  The  na^iral  action  of  every  organ,  when  under  due 
regulation,  is  useful  and  necessary.  The  inference,  therefore,  which 
anti-phrenologists  draw  by  analogy,  from  our  eyes,  ears,  and  lungs, 
is  groundless  and  futile.  We  do  not  see,  hear,  and  breathe,  with 
diose  organs  only  when  or  beeaute  their  functions  are  inordinate  and 
excessive.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  natural  state  of  the  organs  alone 
that  it  is  salutary  to  us.  Their  excessive  or  preternatural  state  is 
injurious,  precisely  as  is  that  of  our  cerebral  organs.  Our  physical, 
UMMral,  and  intellectual  soundness  and  comfort,  consist  in  the  correct 
regulation  and  condition  of  them  all.  It  is  a  departure  from  such 
condition  of  them  that  does  mischief.  But  this  subject  may  be  pre- 
sented in  another  point  of  view,  no  less  fatal  to  the  doctrine  I  am 
opposing. 

That  man  brings  into  the  world  with  him  a  propensity  to  vice,  has 
been  already  represented,  is  a  tenet  of  Christianity,  and  will  not  be 
denied.  In  his  mind  or  his  matter,  therefore,  that  propensity  must 
be  rooted.  There  is  no  third  place  of  deposit  for  it.  Anti-phrenolo- 
gists  plant  it  in  the  mind ;  phrenologists  in  the  brain.  Are  the  former 
sure  that  their  location  of  it  furnishes  the  best  guaranty  against 
fatalism  ?  Let  a  fair  analysis  of  the  matter  be  made,  and  the  question 
will  be  answered. 

There  are  but  two  modes  in  which  full  security  against  the  evils  of 
a  vicious  propensity  can  be  attained.  The  propensity  must  be  eradi- 
etted  by  a  change  in  the  substance  hi  which  it  isiocated,  or  it  must 
be  counterpoised  and  neutralised  by  a  virtuous  propensity.  Is  tfie 
substance,  in  which  the  propensity  to  liee  is  located,  mind  or  spirit! 
Then  must  the  mind  or  spirit  be  changed  and  iniproved  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  else  will  the  evil  propensity  be  permanent  Is  the  seat  of 
location  matter?  Of  it  the  same  is  true.  It  must  be  altered  and 
amended  in  its  condition,  otherwise  the  vicious  propensity  which  it 
harbours  and  cherishes  will  flourish. 

But  the  mind  or  spirit  of  man  is  believed  to  possess  neither  separate 
portions  nor  distinct  localities.  It  is  held  to  be  perfectly  simple  and 
indivisible.  It  cannot,  therefore,  in  the  way  of  improvement,  be 
changed  anhf  in  part.  It  must  be  changed  in  toto^  or  not  changed  at 
all.  But,  as  respects  a  substance  simple  and  parikti^  change  and 
annihilation  are  the  eame.  Such  a  substance  cannot  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  altered,  withovt  an  absolute  extinguishment  of  its  identity.    In 
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the  Dftture  of  thingi  the  case  camiot  be  otherwise.  A  moment's  reflec- 
tion on  it  will  render  the  truth  of  the  position  self-evident,  ttence  it 
is  alresdy  so  clear  and  palpable,  that  an  attempt  to  illustrate  it  farther 
must  faiL  Let  a  single  effort,  however,  to  that  effect  be  received  for 
what  it  be  thought  worth. 

A  particle  of  light,  or  of  caloric,  is  regarded  as  a  simple  body. 
Change  either,  and  it  is  necessarily  converted  into  something  else. 
It  is  a  particle  of  light,  or  of  caloric,  no  longer.  Change  even  a  blue 
ray  of  light,  consisting  of  a  line  of  simple  particles,  into  a  red  or  an 
orange  ray,  and  its  identity  is  destroyed.  It  is  a  blue  ray  no  longer ; 
nor  does  it  manifest  any  characteristic  properties  as  such.  Of  any 
other  simple  and  indivisible  substance  the  same  is  true.  The  slightest 
alteration  in  it  is  unconditional  annihilation.  To  extinguish  in  an 
individual,  therefore,  a  propensity  to  vice,  change  his  mind  or  spirit, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  and,  as  far  as  that  substance  is  concerned,  you 
utterly  destroy  his  personal  identity.  You  effect  in  him  a  complete 
metempsychosis.  Not  more  radically  would  you  extinguish  his 
identity,  by  metamorphosing  his  body  into  that  of  a  stork  or  an  ibis. 

But  suppose  the  case  were  otherwise  Admit  that  the  spirit  may 
be  somewhat  changed  and  reformed,  and  still  remain  the  same  spirit, 
what  do  anti-phrenologists  gain  by  the  concession  T  Do  they,  in  fact, 
gain  any  thing  by  it!  Let  them  answer  these  questions  for  them- 
selves.' And  to  try  their  ingenuity  farther  in  the  solution  of  problems, 
I  shMI  piopound  to  them  a  qvestion  or  two  more.  Are  they  sure  that 
it  b  easier  to  ehange  and  improve  the  condition  of  a  depraved  simple 
spirit,  than  of  an  organ  of  compound  matter  ?  Do  they  really  know 
that  such  condition  of  spirit  can  be  changed  and  improved  at  all! 
No,  they  do  not;  because  they  have  never  witnessed  the  pheno- 
menon ;  nor  can  llfy  form  the  slightest  conception  of  it  Having  no 
shadow  of  acquaintance  with  the  nature,  or  any  of  the  attributes  of 
spirit,  they  know  nothing  respecting  its  susceptibility  of  change,  the 
means  of  operating  on  it  for  the  purpose  of  changing  it,  or  the  mode 
in  which  those  m^tos  should  be  employed.  To  say  every  thing  at 
once,  they  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  whole  concern ;  because  it  is 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  hnman  faculties. 

Will  anU-phrenologists  deny  or  even  controvert  any  one  of  these 
allegations  ?  Will  they  assert  that  they  can,  by  education  and  train- 
ing, so  far  improve  the  human  spirit,  as  to  convert  it  from  a  feeble  to 
a  strong,  or  from  an  immoral  to  a  moral  one?  Will  they  even  hazard 
their  reputation,  by  declaring  their  positive  knowledge  that  education 
operates  on  the  spirit  at  all  ?  If  so,  they  hold  their  reputation  by  so 
fraO  a  tenure,  that  they  will  certainly  lose  it.  They  do  not  know, 
Bor  does  any  body  else,  that  he  experiences  in  his  spirit  the  slightest 
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change  hy  any  form  of  educaUoa  he  can  receive.  On  the  eontiaryv 
there  is  strong  reason  to  belie?e  that  he  does  not.  That  his  oiganised 
matter  is  changed  by  education,  cannot  be  doubted ;  because  the  faet 
is  susceptible  of  proof.  But  that  the  human  spirit  is  precisely  the 
same  after  education  that  it  was  before,  is  a  position  which,  though 
not  perhaps  demonstrable,  there  is  much  more  reason  to  believe  than 
to  doubt.  As  already  stated,  if  it  be  in  any  way  altered,  no  matter 
whether  for  better  or  worse,  its  identity  is  destroyed. 

Such  are  some  of  the  defects  of  the  hypothesis  maintained  by  anti- 
phrenologists  and  metaphysicians,  respecting  the  moral  improvement 
of  man  by  education  and  example.  They  implant  vicious  propen- 
sities in  the  spirit,  from  which  they  are  utterly  unable  to  remove 
them.  They  know  not  that  the  spirit  can  be  changed;  they  are 
ignorant  of  any  means  by  which  a  change  in  it  can  be  effected ;  nor 
were  such  means  in  their  possession,  would  they  know  how  to  use 
them.  As  respects  any  form  of  mental  improvement,  therefore, 
education,  conducted  on  their  notions,  would  be  wholly  unavailing. 
They  radicate  in  the  spirit  the  scions  of  vice,  which  nothing  but  the 
Creator  of  the  spirit  can  pluck  out.  No  human  means  can  reach 
them. 

On  the  principles  of  this  hypothesis,  (if,  indeed,  principle  can  be 
predicated  of  a  thing  so  incongruous,  vague,  and  unintelligible,) 
fatalism  is  complete.  Unless  supernatural  agency  come  to  his  aid, 
each  individual  must  be  in  the  constant  commission  of  his  beaetl|Dg 
sin.  For  the  extinguishment  of  the  propensity  giving  a  proneness 
to  it,  his  spirit  cannot  be  changed  except  miraculoualy ;  nor  has  it 
any  separate  portion,  in  which  a  virtnous  and  countervailing  sentiment 
ean  reside.  But  to  allege  that  a  ficious  and  a  virtuous,  disposition  can 
inhabit  the  same  point  of  either  spirit  or  matter,  in  rank  absurdly. 
In  truth,  to  represent  the  human  spirit  as  an  indivisible  substlmce, 
possessing  at  once,  within  its  own  compass,  ^  heterogeneous  mass  of 
vices  and  virtues  (for  human  virtues  have  an  existence  as  well  as 
kaman  vices) — a  representation  o(.i0us  sort  is  not  emly  unintelligible 
tnd  contradictory,  it  is  unqualiftMl  Mnsenseu  So  replete  is  it  with 
fbily,  and  so  repulsive  to  common  senes,  that,  when  thus  analysed, 
stript  of  its  garb  of  superstition  and  prejudice,  which  has  so  long  con- 
cealed and  protected  it  from  derision,  and  exhibited  in  its  naked  form 
and  falUcy — when  thus  dealt  with,  no  one  will  have  the  weakness  to 
adopt  and  defend  it.  Yet  has  it  been  the  doctrine  of  metaphysicians 
since  the  days  of  Aristotle,  and  is  the  doctrine  of  anti-phrenologists  at 
the  present  day.  And  I  repeat,  that,  as  far  as  it  deserves  any  name, 
it  is  unsophisticated  fatalism.  And  the  reason  of  this  assertion  has 
been  already  rendered*    The  doctrine,  if^it  can  be  so  called,  infixes 
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in  the  spirit  of  man  an  active  principle  of  vice,  from  whose  destnictiTe 
Snflnence  no  earthly  meana  can  rescue  it  All  hope  of  amendmenti 
therefore,  from  human  efforts  being  thns  extinguished,  our  race  has 
no  alternative*  under  this  scheme  of  philosophy,  but  to  sin  on,  in 
utter  despair  of  sublunary  aid,  and  looking  for  the  means  and  the  pro- 
cess of  reform  exdtuiveh/  from  above.  But  on  the  fallacy,  unchris- 
tian character,  and  ruinous  tendency  of  this  hypothesis,  it  were  a 
waste  of  time  in  me  to  dwell  any  longer.  I  shall  therefore  decline  all 
farther  consideration  of  it,  with  the  single  remark,  that  if,  by  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  subject,  metaphysicians  and  anti-phreno- 
logists can  convict  me  of  a  single  error  in  preferring  against  their 
scheme  of  phil6sophy  the  charge  of  fatalism,  it  shall  be  instantly 
renounced.  Meantime,  as  relates  to  such  charge,  let  the  doctrines  of 
that  philosophy,  as  just  represented,  be  fairly  contrasted  with  those 
of  phrenology,  and  the  issue  be  marked. 

Here,  in  their  characters  and  bearings,  all  things  present  themselves 
under  not  only  a  different,  but  an  opposite  aspect.     Phrenology  offers 
no  such  disrespect  and  injustice  to  the  Deity,  through  an  accusation 
of  his  works,  as  to  admit  of  the  existence  of  a  human  propensity,  one 
of  the  constitutional  elements  of  man,  vicious  in  its  nature.    Such  an 
admission  would  virtually  pronounce  the  Creator  to  be  the  author  of 
unqualified  evil.     Our  science  only  admits  that  certain  propensities 
belonging  to  man  may  become  sources  of  vice,  through  the  fault  of 
their  possessor,  who  negligently  allows  them  to  run  to  excess  in  their 
action,  pampers  and  urges  them  to  such  excess  by  improper  practices, 
or  In  some  other  manner  misapplies  or  abuses  them.    And  all  these 
things  he  does  voluntarily  and  of  choice,  having  it  amply  in  his  power 
to  prevent  or  avoid  them.    In  this  case,  I  say,  no  shade  of  imputation 
is  thrown  on  the  Deity,  as  if  he  were  actually  the  author  of  sin ; 
whereas  it  is  impossible,  as  might  be  easily  made  to  appear,  to  defend 
from  that  irreverent  and  impious  charge  the  doctrines  of  anti-phreno- 
logy.   But,  without  farther  remark  on  the  errors  and  mischiefs  of  that 
fasl-fading  scheme  of  mental  philosophy,  I  shall  again  turn  to  its 
opposite,  and,  as  respects  the  charge  of  fatalism  preferred  against  it, 
bring  its  doctrines  mor%  strictly  to  the  test  of  observation  and  expe- 
rience, reason  and  common  sense. 

According  to  the  doctrines  maintained  in  phrenology,  none  of  the 
mental  faculties  of  man,  in  their  natural  and  well-regulated  condition, 
as  already  mentioned,  are  tribhtary  to  vice ;  and  but  a  few  of  them 
can  become  so,  even  in  cases  of  excess,  misapplication,  and  abuse. 
These  are  Amativeness,  Destructiveness,  Combativeness,  Acquisitive- 
ness, and  Secretiveness ;  and  they  have  their  seats,  not  in  simple 
spirit,  but  in  compound  material  organs,  wh^  vigour  of  action,  if 
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likely  to  baeome  exemnre  in  degree,  and  tieioiui  in  ite  iwnev  ean  be 
rettnined  and  ofemiled  in  a  manner  to  be  presently  deaeribed. 

From  this  enumeration  it  will  be  pereeiyed*  that  all  the  fiicolties 
whiehy  by  their  excess  or  abosey  may  minister  to  rice,  belong  to  the 
animal  eompartment  of  the  brain.  In  opposition  to  these,  or  at  least 
as  a  balanee  to  bridle  their  impetuosity,  and  prevent  their  propensities 
fiom  running  into  tice,  may  be  arrayed  the  reflective  (acuities,  all  the 
strietly  moral  fiieulties,  and  the  most  powerful  of  those  that  may  be 
called  semi-moral.  By  this  antagonism  of  mental  powers,  the  mind 
can  be  held  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  as  relates  to  vice  and  virtue ;  or 
nSher,  as  will  presently  appear,  a  preponderance  toward  the  latter 
may  be  easily  imparted  to  it 

The  restrictiTe  faculties,  more  especially  referred  to  as  being  best 
qualified  to  withhold  the  mind  from  vice,  and  incline  it  to  virtue,  are 
Cansality  and  Comparison,  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Conscientious- 
ness, Self-esteem,  Cautiousness,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Firmness. 
And  these  are  also  seated  in  cerebral  organs,  most  of  them  compara- 
tively large  and  powerful ;  and  thej  may  all  be  materially  augmented 
in  aize  and  strength,  by  suitable  training.  It  mig^t  be  correctly 
added,  that,  in  many  cases,  Hope,  Wonder,  and  Ideality,  unite  their 
influence  to  that  of  the  more  strictly  moral  and  the  reflective  organs, 
in  the  prevention  of  vice,  and  the  promotion  of  virtue. 

8ocb,  in  its  relation  to  morality  and  immorality,  vice  and  virtue,  is 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  It  possesses ^ve  faculties  which 
nunff  by  excess,  neglect,  and  abuse,  lead  to  vice,  and  eight,  at  iMst, 
of  about  equal  strength,  whose  onhf  tendency  is  toward  virtue ;  and 
anodier  which,  in  co-operation  with  the  latter,  gives  them  steadfast^ 
ness  and  perseverance.  In  addition  to  these,  three  more,  as  just 
mentioned,  co-operate  occasionally  in  the  same  good  cause.  And  it 
is  repeated,  that  the  organs  of  the  faculties  which  may  minister  to 
vice  ean  be  enfeebled  not  a  little,  and  those  of  the  faculties  which, 
from  their  nature,  mtat  subserve  the  cause  of  virtue  and  sound 
morab,  in  an  equal  degree  invigorated,  by  a  judicious  and  well-con- 
certed scheme  of  education  and  training.  Thus  may  the  balance  in 
&vour  of  virtue  be  made  greatly  to  preponderate. 

If  a  mind  thus  constituted  and  disciplined  can  have  any  liability  or 
propension  to  fatalism,  it  must  be  to  a  fatalism  of  virtue,  rather  than 
of  vice.  Its  leaning  must  be  toward  moral  rather  than  immoral 
actions.  Any  one  of  the  strong  moril  fsculties  will  be  as  likely  as 
any  one  of  the  animal  to  become  the  ruling  passion  of  the  individual, 
and  sway  his  conduct.  And  when  the  reflective  and  all  the  moral 
faculties  unite  and  co-operate,  they  must  necessarily  predominate  in 
and  action  osiRr  any  one  or  two,  or  even  all  of  the  animal 
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fteoltiaf,  fad  not  only  restrain  their  propensity  to  erime«  but  prove, 
in  their  own  joint  power*  a  certain  and  abiding  fountain  of  virtue. 
For  thof  mora  complete  illustration  and  establishment  of  this  point,  a 
brief  analysis  of  it  will  be  sufficient 

^  Suppose  an  individual  with  Destructiveness  so  largely  developed 

as  to  give  him  a  propensity  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  His  con- 
iederacy  of  antagonising  organs,  if  duly  cultivated  and  strengthened, 
will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  restrain  him  from  crime.    They  are  as 

f\    *      folows :— 
'  Benevolence,  in  the  emphatic  language  and  subduing  tones  of 

clemency,  kindness,  and  mercy,  implores  him  to  do  no  injury  to  die 

I  object  of  his  malice,  and  to  inflict  no  pain  on  his  connections  and 

^*  friends.     Veneration  solemnly  warns  him,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 

sacred  and  holy— especially  as  he  regards  the  precepts,  example,  and 
injunctions  of  the  wise,  the  good,  and  the  revered  of  all  ages,  climes, 
and  countries,  and  the  commands  of  his  God,  with  the  penalty 
annexed  in  case  of  violation— -to  withhold  his  hand  from  the  medi- 
tated deed.  Conscientiousness,  in  a  manner  no  less  stem  and  man- 
datory, admonishes  him  to  abstain  from  an  act  which  is  not  only 
.  unjust,  and  flagrantly  wrong  in  its  own  nature,  but  which  can  hardly 
fail  to  visit  him  in  future,  whether  sleeping  or  waking,  with  the  con- 
demnation of  repentance,  and  the  agonies  of  remorse.  Self-esteem 
assures  him  that  he  will  forfeit,  and  irrecoverably  lose,  whatever  sen- 
timent of  self-respect  and  personal  dignity  he  may  have  hitherto 
possissed,  and  will  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  under  a  deep  and 
withering  sense  of  self-degradation.  Approbativeness  will  remon- 
strate with  him  on  the  loss  he  must  sustain  in  the  regard  of  his 
fellow-men.  Cautiousness,  invoking  him  to  beware,  will  alarm  him 
for  his  personal  safety  and  welfare.  The  reflecting  faculties  will 
place  before  him,  in  colours  of  blood,  the  fearful  and  ruinous  ooaae- 
quences  of  the  deed  of  guilt  And  Firmness,  uniting  with  these 
virtuous  associates,  will  give  stability  to  their  resolution,  and  perseve- 
rance to  their  efibrts.  And  I  repeat,  that  Hope,  Wonder,  and 
Ideality,  being  much  more  akin  to  good  than  evil,  and  much  moie 
gratified  with  beauty  than  deformity,  will  not  fail  to  unite  in  the 
praiseworthy  association. 

Such  is  the  confederacy  of  moral  and  reflecting  organs  and  faculties 
that  may  be  arrayed  against  a  single  animal  organ,  each  of  them  indi- 
vidually being  nearly,  and  some  of  them  entirely,  equal  to  itself,  in 
size  and  strength,  to  withhold  it  from  crime.  And  they  can  eflbet 
their  purpose  as  certainly  and  easily,  as  seven  or  eight  men,  eaeh 
equal  in  strength  to  the  intended  offender,  ean,  when  resolutely  datsr- 
mined  on  it,  prevent  a  single  man  within  tlwir  rsaeh  from  perpetning 
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murder.  And  the  same  confederacy  may  be  brought  to  act  against 
any  other  animal  organ,  and  stay  its  movementv  when  about  to  plunge 
into  some  immoral  and  forbidden  deed.  ,. 

Is  Acqnisitiyeness  about  to  lead  to  theft,  swindling,  or  any  othet 
form  of  felony,  or  fraud  ?  These  sets  are  odious  to  the  same  organs 
with  murder,  and  will,  on  Uie  same  principles,  and  with  the  same 
salutary  result,  be  opposed  by  them.  Is  Combativeness  on  the  eve 
of  a  lawless  quarrel,  or  a  mischievous  riot?  Does  Secretiveness 
meditate  deceit  or  duplicity,  treachery  or  open  falsehood  ?  Or  does 
Amativeness  urge  to  an  act  of  profligacy  and  dishonour?  In  either 
case,  the  combination  of  the  higher  organs  to  preserve  peace  and 
morality,  and  to  prevent  crime,  is  the  same.  And,  provided  those 
organs  are  trained  and  invigorated,  as  they  are  and  ought  to  be,  their 
snecess  is  certain.  It  is  as  certain,  I  repeat,  as  is  that  of  eiglit  strong 
and  resolute  men  over  a  single  man,  not  superior  in  strength  to  either 
of  Ihem,  in  the  following  case  :— 

The  party  is  assembled  in  the  same  room.  A  stranger  enters,  to 
whom  one  of  them  is  hostile,  and  whom  he  is  determined  to 
assassinate,  the  others  being  privy  to  his  felonious  design.  That  it  is 
perfectly  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  deed,  provided  they  act  oppor- 
tunely and  in  concert,  will  not  be  denied.  With  equal  ease,  more- 
over, could  they  restrain  the  individual  from  the  commission  of  any 
other  crime  or  misdemeanour,  were  his  purpose  known  to  them. 
And  the  propensity  of  an  organ  to  vicious  indulgence  is  never  con- 
cealed from  him  who  possesses  it.  If  he  falls  into  his  besetting  jpin, 
therefore,  he  cannot  excuse  himself  on  the  plea  of  ignorance.  He 
cannot,  I  mean,  plead  that  his  superior  organs  were  not  apprised  of 
the  lawless  propensity  of  the  inferior  one.  His  consciousness  suffi- 
ciently advises  him  of  the  fact 

Thus  simple  and  efficient  (I  might  say  perfect)  is  the  system  of 
moral  checks  and  balances  which  phrenology  recognises  and  presents, 
« and  the  mode  of  establishing  it  which  it  so  plainly  teaches.  Is  it 
enquired  of  me  what  that  mode  is  ?  I  reply,  that  it  consists  in  giving 
to  the  moral  and  reflecting  organa  and  their  faculties  an  ascendency  in 
power  and  influence  over  the  animal  ones,  by  cultivating  and  strength- 
ening the  former  by  exercise,  and  restraining  and  moderating  the 
action  of  the  latter,  in  case  they  be  inordinately  and  dangerously 
vigorous. 

Am  I  asked  again,  in  what  way  the  aniipal  organs  of  the  brain  may 
be  reduced  in  power,  when  they  threaten  to  become  a  source  of 
anno]rance  and  crime  t  I  reply,  in  the  same  way  in  which  any  other 
organ  of  the  body  may  be  redueed  in  tone,  and  weakened  in  action. 
Fioleet  those  oigans  firooa  eveqr  form  of  unnecessary  exercise  and 
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ezcitemeni,  and  thus  keep  them  tranquily  which  may  be  effected  with* 
out  difficulty,  and  the  work  is  done.  Their  power  is  diminiihed, 
and  their  excess  prevented.  Not  more  certainly  are  the  musdes 
strengthened  by  exercise,  and  enfeebled  by  inaction,  than  the  organs 
of  the  brain.  By  judicious  exercise  is  every  portion  of  the  tiody 
invigorated,  and  by  withholding  exercise  debilitated.  This  is  a 
maxim  as  incontestably  true,  as  that  things  equal  to  one  and  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  one  another. 

In  phrenology,  then,  I  repeat,  there  is  no  fatalism.  Or  if  there  be, 
its  cast  is  moral*  For,  under  such  a  scheme  of  education  and  train- 
ing, as  may  be  easily  accomplished,  the  confederacy  of  faculties  lean- 
ing toward  virtue  is  much  more  powerful  than  any  single  &colty, 
whose  excess  of  action  may  lead  to  vice.  And  the  animal  faculties, 
especially  when  tlieir  propensities  are  inordinately  strong,  do  not  act 
confederately,  but  seek  each  one  its  own  individual  gratification. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  vindication  of  phrenology  from  the  chaiges  of 
materialism  and  fatalism,  I  might  here  close  my  paper.  But  I  have 
promised  a  few  remarks  of  a  more  direct  and  pointed  character  on  the 
subject  of  Free  Will ;  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  I  shall 
now  proceed,  with  the  settled  design  that  my  remarks  ikhall  be  brief. 
And  first,  of  the  meaning  that  should  be  attached  to  the  term  Will. 

Metaphysicians  and  anti-phrenologists  consider  the  will  as  a  dis- 
tinct fsculty  of  the  mind,  possessing  a  control  over  certain  other 
faculties.  Phrenologists,  on  the  contrary,  regard  it  as  only  a  function 
oCiinode  of  action  of  the  inieliectual  faculties;  for  to  that  class  of 
facuMietf  alone  does  it  belong.  It  is  nothing,  therefore,  but  a  power 
of  applying  those  faculties  at  pleasure  to  certain  selected  purposes  and 
pursuits. 

As  respects  itself,  however,  the  will  is  not  so  free  as  to  be  arbitrary. 
It  is  oontrolled,  as  ahready  mentioned,  by  causes  under  the  denomina- 
tiion  of  motives.  And  those  motives  govern  it  in  its  actions,  as  eer^ 
tainly  and  uniformly,  as  gravitation  governs  the  movements  of  the 
running  stream,  ted  the  falling  body. 

Am  I  asked  what  these  will-controHing  motives  are  T  and  whence 
they  are  derived?  I  answer,  they  are  propensities  or  appetites,  in  the 
form  of  desires ;  and  are  furnished  by  the  affective  faculties  of  the 
mind— -I  mean,  by  the  animal  propensities  and  the  moral  sentiments. 
It  is  in  some  shape  for  the  gratification  of  these,  that  the  inteileetnal 
faculties  will  to  act,  or  nsi  to  act.  Provided,  therefoy^  the  affective 
faculties  be  suitably  educated,  and  correctly  inclined,  the  intellectual 
Acuities,  in  providing  means  to  gratify  them,  by  meeting  their  desires, 
will  necessarily  minister  to  the  establishment  of  sound  morals  and  die 
promotion  of  virtue— and  the  reveis%    Ars  the  affective  faodtiee  so 
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onediiealedy  or  lo  hwiSty  edoeatedy  thmt  those  belonging  to  the  animal* 
OMnpirtinent  of  the  brain  are  looae  and  unbridled  in  their  propensitiees 
and  preponderate  over  those  of  the  moral  and  reflecting  compartments  T 
In  each  a  case*  the  intellectual  faculties  become  the  pandera  to  e?  il  and 
lieentioas  pasrions«  and  minister  to  vice.  In  each  instance,  the  affeo- 
ttre  faculties,  though  they  have  no  will  of  their  own,  furnish  the 
motiTes  which  govem  the  will,  and,  through  the  instrumentality  of  it, 
throw  the  intellectual  faculties  into  action.  To  exemplify  this  pro- 
position: 

An  indiTidual,  in  whom  Conscientiousness  and  Benerolence  are 
predominant  fiiculties,  is  introduced  to  a  family  that  has  suffered 
wrong  and  oppression,  and  been  reduced  by  them  to  poverty  and 
bitter  distress.  A  strong  desire  is  awakened  in  him  to  redress  their 
wrong,  by  having  justice  done  to  them,  and  to  relieve  their  sufferings, 
by  offices  of  kindness  and  acts  of  beneficence.  And  to  this  desire  his 
will  eonforms.  Hence  to  furnish  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  intention,  his  intellectual  faculties  are  immediately  at  work.  Are 
the  eufferen  still  agonised  by  the  actual  contact  of  the  rod  of  injustice  7 
That  rod  he  indignantly  snatches  from  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  and 
thus  disarms  cruelty  of  its  power  to  injure.  Are  they  broken- 
heartedly  and  hopelessly  languishing  in  a  dungeon!  He  throws 
open  their  prison  door,  and  restores  them  to  light,  and  liberty,  and 
joy.  Are  they  in  want  of  food,  and  clothing,  and  a  place  of  shelter 
and  residence !  He  pirovides  them  with  all,  and  does  not  leave  them 
untQ  their  comforts  are  complete.  While  thus  engaged,  though  his 
win  is  under  the  control  of  his  moral  faculties,  he  feels  that  it  w  free.. 
And,  under  that  impression,  he  wonftd  severely  condemn  himself,  did 
he  sefuse  to  obey  the  virtuous  impulse.  In  this  way  do  the  affective 
overrule  to  their  purposes  the  intellectual  faculties. 

In  another  person,  who  is  defective  in  ConscientiousnesB  and 
Veneration,  the  predominant  faculties  are  Acquisitiveness  and  Com- 
bttivenees.  He  is  in  need  of  money,  but  being  too  idle  and  unprin- 
ci|^ed  to  resort  to  the  resourees  of  honest  indaMry,  his  boldness 
determines  him  to  gratify  by  robbery  his  lawless  cupidity.  Here, 
again,  the  will  conforms  to  the  overruling  propensity.  Ai»9ordingly, 
the  intellectual  faculties  being  put  into  requisition,  suggest  the  time 
and  place  mqpt  suitable  for  the  ambush,  and  provide  the  weapons  to 
be  employed  on  the  occasion.  Nor  is  the  will  under  the  slightest 
degree  of  ettistraint,  though  actually  controlled  by  the  master  pro- 
pensities.  In  proof  that  it  is  not  constrained,  if,  instead  of  one 
traveller  tmormerf,  four  or  five  wtOHxmudt  end  carrying  with  them 
nunense  wealth,  approaeh  the  place  of  the  robbor's  eoncealnient» 
^baof/k  his  Aequidtiveaees  hnms  with  ardour  fiir  the  booty,  he 
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notwithstanding  shrinks  from  an  attack.  Why?  Because  his 
Cautiousness,  taking  the  alarm,  warns  of  the  danger  of  an  encounter 
with  so  formidable  a  party,  and  assumes,  for  the  time,  the  control  of 
the  will. 

In  a  third  case,  an  individual  being  unprincipled  from  a  lack  of  the 
moral  organs  and  faculties,  is  strongly  marked  with  Acquisitiveness 
and  Cautiousness,  and  is  defective  in  Combativeness.  Such  a  man 
possesses  the  elements  of  a  thief,  and  will  basely  purloin  what  he  hzs 
not  the  courage  to  procure  by  the  pistol.  Here,  again,  the  will  is 
influenced  by  the  dominant  propensities,  unbridled  Acquisitiveness 
pointing  to  the  property  to  be  gained,  and  Cautiousness  to  the  mode 
of  gaining  it. 

In  every  other  voluntary  transaction,  whether  virtuous  or  vicious, 
the  mental  machinery  concerned  is  the  same.  The  afl^ective  faculties 
furnish  the  motives  to  action,  and  lead  the  intellectual  faculties 
through  the  medium  of  the  will  to  prepare  the  means. 

In  conclusion,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  completely  solved, 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  problem  of  Free  Will,  because  I  deem 
such  solution  impracticable,  I  trust  I  have  shown  it  to  be  fully 
as  compatible  with  phrenology,  as  with  any  other  scheme  of  mental 
philosophy.  And  that,  perhaps,  should  be  the  summit  of  my  aim. 
But  in  alleging  that  it  is  mueh  more  compatible,  I  might  safely  defy 
metaphysicians  and  anti-phrenologists  to  put  me  in  the  wrong. 

Phrenology  unquestionably  furnishes,  through  the  affective  faculties, 
the  motives  between  which  the  will  may  choose,  in  a  much  more 
simple  and  intelligible  manner,  than  any  other  scheme  of  mental 
philosophy  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  In  truth,  I  know  of  no 
other  scheme  in  which  the  existence  and  operation  of  such  motives  is 
intelligible  at  all.  The  hypothesis,  that  the  motives,  and  the  will, 
and  the  memdij,  and  the  judgrment,  and  the  imagination,  are  all 
seated  in  the  mind,  which  is  even  less  than  a  partless  indivisible 
point— -such  an  Igrpothesis  amounts  to  a  mental  labyrinth,  which  I 
have  neither  the  sagacity  to  thread,  nor  the  courage  to  attempt  it. 
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ARTICLE  U. 

MUMCAL  JVRIIPRUDBIICB  OF  IIISAHITT^— HO.  8. 
BY  A.  OBAN,  BOi,  ALIAITT,  M.  T. 


Each  fonn  of  mental  alianation  hat  its  owa  legal  conaeqneneef,  or 
rather  presents  its  own  peculiarities,  to  which  legal  rales  are  applied. 
The  legal  conseqnences  of  that  form  which  consists  in  deficiency  of 
iiiiod«  may  be  snmmed  up  in  an  avoidance  of  the  act,  when  the 
deBciency  is  sufficient  in  reason  to  justify  it 

There  is  a  difficulty  occurs  in  applying  the  law  to  this  extensive 
data  of  cases.  This  arises  from  the  fact,  that  ail  such  cases  must  be 
jndged  of  by  persons  in  the  possession  of  the  ordinary  common 
teolties ;  and  who,  therefore,  can  derive  from  their  own  conscious- 
Mae  no  aid  to  assist  them  in  forming  their  conclusions.  Such  must 
obvkrasly  be  incapable  of  arriving  at  a  correct  judgment  of  a  condition 
of  mind  of  which  they  can  form  no  adequate  conception  from  the  light 
of  their  own  experience.  Hence  there  is,  in  all  these  cases,  great 
danger  of  committing  injustice  from  the  assumption  of  an  erroneous 
standard  of  judgment. 

So  te  as  regards  responsibility  tot  crimes,  one  material  and  all* 
pervading  principle  never  must  be  lost  sight  of;  and  that  is,  that  the 
law  alwajrs  primarily  regards  the  intent  to  injure^  and  that  in  refer* 
eoee  to  the  kind  of  injury  legitimately  deducible  from. the  act 

When  we  examine  the  elements  of  usurious  intents  with  a  view 
to  n  rigorous  analysis,  we  find  them  embracing  the  following  oon* 
siderattons,  viz. — 

1.  A  perception  by  the  intellect,  and  an  appreciation  by  the  moral 
fiHces,  of  the  relations  in  which  rational  b^ngs  stand  towards  each 
other. - 

3.  A  sufficient  strength  and  activity  of  the  propensities  to  enaUe 
them  to  furnish  their  impulses  to  circumvent,  combat,  destroy,  or 
commit  some  other  mischief  upon  another  human  being. 

8.  Sufficient  of  intellectual  power  to  perceive  the  relevaney  of 
means  to  ends,  and  the  mischievous  or  ruinous  results  to  which  those 
impulses,  if  fdlowed,  would  naturally  lead. 

4.  A  sufficient  strength  of  moral  power,  or  of  the  beultyjaf  con- 
seioQsness,  to  fed  the  deviation  from  right,  and  to  know  tluU  the  aet 
eootemplated  is  a  wrongs  and  not  simply  an  kgwr^. 

A  fiitel  defect  in  eidier  one,  or  allihese  ebmenta,  wmdd  renderdie 
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be  setded,  in  all  cases  of  alleged  incapacity  from  mental  deficiency. 


1.  Are  the  relations  of  human  beings  perceived? 

2.  Are  the  impulses  sufficiently  strong  that  lead  to  the  act ! 

8.  Are  the  nature  of  the  means  employed,  and  the  end  to  be  accom- 
plished, understood  ? 

4.  Are  the  moral  results  ftU  to  be  wrong? 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  arriying  at  correct 
conclusions,  in  all  these  cases  of  mental  deficiency,  ha«  been  the 
groundless  assumption  that  the  imbecility,  or  defect  from  deficiency, 
must  be  confined  to  the  intellectual  department,  without  any  reference 
to  the  moral  or  affective.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  such 
an  assumption.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  affective  or 
moral  powers  to  exempt  them  from  the  action  of  the  same  laws  and 
influences  as  the  intellectual.  Dr.  Woodward,  the  intelligent  principal 
of  the  insane  asylum  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  remarked  in  one  of  his 
annual  reports,  that  in  some  cases  there  seems  to  be  something  like 
moral  idiocy,  or  such  an  imbecile  state  of  the  moral  faculties,  from 
birth,  as  to  render  the  individual  irresponsible  for  his  moral  conduct 

The  ascertainment  of  the  degree  of  imbecility  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  a  correct  application  of  the  law.  As  the  first  degree  con- 
sists principally  in  inattention,  or  absence  of  mind,  in  regard  to 
objects  generally  known,  its  existence  can  furnish  no  legal  excuse  for 
any  act  dolie  under  its  influence. 

In  the  second  degree  there  is  less  responsibility  than  in  the  first 
Not  only  is  the  general  capacity  diminished,  but  there  is  also  a  greater 
proneness  to  sudden  emotions  and  fits  of  passion.  The  general  power 
of  exercising  control  over  the  manifestations  of  sentiment,  propensity, 
and  passion,  is  diminished  or  impaired. 

In  the  third  degree  of  imbecility,  the  individual  cannot  safely  be 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  his  own  property,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  subjected  to  guardianship,  or  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee. 

Jurisdiction  over  idiots  and  lunatics  has  been  exercised  by  courts 
of  equity.  That,  jurisdiction  was  long  confined  to  those  two  classes 
of  alienation.  It  came  at  length  to  be  extended,  and  to  embrace  all 
those  cases  of  imbecility  where  the  individual  was  confessedly  incom- 
petent to  manage  his  own  aflfairs.  Cases  in  which  the  exercise  of 
this  power  is  of\en  required,  occur  towards  the  latter  periods  of  life, 
when  the  organs  of  n^ind  have  become  enfeebled,  and  the  faculties  act 

less  efficiently  in  pnseqtfence  of  defects  in  their  material  instruments. 
The  execution  of  coYiveyances  of  real  estate,  and  of  last  wills 

and  testaments,  has  furnished  the  most  firequent  occasions  Ibr  the 
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ezarainatioii  and  deciiion  of  qaeftions  of  imbecility.  The  Imt,  >■ 
they  tie  fenenlly  among  the  latest  acts  of  life,  have  been  by  hx  the 
moat  productire  of  theae  occaaions.  In  all  caaea  of  conteated  capacity 
to  diapoae  by  will,  the  enquiry  beeomea  material,  what  waa  the  natare 
and  aeal  of  tfie  diaeaae,  if  any,  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  executing 
the  inatrnment 

All  thoae  diaeaaea  that  primarily  affect  the  organs  of  mind,  are  the 
moat  likely  to  incapacitate,  and  hence  their  existence  ahouid  in  all 
caaea  create  a  doubt  aa  to  the  capacity.  All  lethargic  and  comatose 
aieetiona  and  apoplexy,  expending,  aa  they  do,  their  primary  energies 
npon  the  brain,  very  frequently  deprive  the  unfortunate  subject  of  the 
capacity  to  make  a  valid  will.  Those  diiceases,  on  the  contrar}% 
which  primarily  affect  organa  other  than  the  brain — such,  for  instance, 
as  the  pulmonary  conanmption— generally  leave  unimpaired  to  the 
bleat  period  the  action  of  the  mental  faculties. 
t^  The  execution  of  a  valid  will  requires  the  testator  to  be  of  sound 
disposing  mind  and  memory,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  making  a  testa- 
mentary diaposition  of  his  property  with  sense  and  judgment,  both  in 
reference  to  the  aitnation  and  amount  of  such  property,  and  to  the 
relative  elaima  of  the  different  peraons  who  are,  or  might  be,  the 
objeeta  of  hia  bounty.  In  determining  the  validity  of  a  will,  it  14 
pnper  to  oonaider— 

1.  Its  proviaiona.  If  they  are  judicioua  and  diacreet,  a  nieaump- 
tioD  ia  laiaed  in  ita  favour. 

8.  The  circumstances  attending  ita.  execution.  The  situation  of  the 
teatalor«  hia  aaaociatea,  the  influences  to  which  he  is,  and  has  been, 
SQb|eet» 

t.  Whether  the  inatmctiona  and  directiona  have  come  from  the 
testator  himself,  voluntarily,  or  have  been  derived  through  aome  other 
Bsdiam. 

4.  Baeh  faculty  should  be  enquired  of  by  itsdf,  and  its  own  par- 
ticular strength  or  weakneas  determined. 

General  inteOeetuai  mania,  inv<dving,  aa  it  does,  the  perverted  or 
insane  action  of  the  entire  intellect,  ia  a^nded  with  thoae  hallucina- 
tioos,  or  unfounded  delusions,  that,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
destro3rs  the  ability  to  act  upon  the  commonly  received  prineiplea  of 
human  action.  The  law,  therefore,  wisely  takea  the  maniac  from  his 
own  gaidanee,  and  while  it  diveats  him  of  his  rights,  releases  him  alao 
from  his  duties.  It  allowa  him  the  nae,  but  not  the  abnae  of  hia  pro- 
perty, and  holda  him  irreaponaible  for  any  aggression  he  may  make 
upon  liberty  or  life,  because  he  laeka  the  elements  of .  aeeountabilitj, 
iriiich  are  easential  to  eonstitnte  erime.  ^ 

k  diAgmA  ndSt  howeverv  aeema  to  prerail  in  idsrenee  to  the  01191 
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refMions  of  the  maniac.  He  is  held  legally  responsible  to  make  good, 
during  his  lucid  interval,  whatever  injury  he  has  caused  to  the  property 
of  anotlier,  while  acting  under  the  influence  of  any  insane  delusion. 
This  is  upon  the  principle,  that  as  some  one  is  to  suffer  the  loss,  it 
should  be  he,  though  innocent,  who  causes  the  injury,  rather  than 
the 'Other,  who  has  no  agency  whatever  in  its  production. 

Cases  involving  the  greatest  difficulty  in  their  decision,  are  those 
of  partial  intellectual  mania,  in  which  there  is  insanity  of  one  or  more 
faculties,  or  a  mental  alienation  on  one  or  more  topics,  while,  in  every 
other  respect,  the  mind  appears  to  be  sane.  This  is  generally  termed 
monomania.  Whether  intellectual  mania  of  this  limited  and  partial 
character,  does  or  does  not  invalidate  an  act,  depends  on  the  intimacy 
of  the  connection  that  subsists  between  the  act  and  the  peculiar 
derangement.  Where  the  act  obviously  proceeds  from,  or  is  inti- 
mately connected  with,  the  insane  delusion,  the  actor  is  clearly  irre- 
sponsible, because  in  respect  to  such  an  act  he  has  ceased  being  t 
free  agent.  v 

A  mental  disorder,  operating  upon  some  particular  subjects,  so  far 
as  those  subjects  are  concerned,  is  attended  with  the  same  effects  as 
a  total  deprivation  of  reason.  But  partial  derangement  should  not  be 
extended  beyond  its  own  morbid  phenomena;  and  in  all  doubtful 
cases,  the  enquiry  should  be  reduced  to  the  single  point,  whether  the 
act  complained  of  in  fact  proceeded  from  a  mind  fully  capable,  in 
respect  of  that  act,  of  exercising  a  free,  sound,  and  discriminate 
judgment 

There  is  oflen  much  difficulty  in  determining  what  is  really 
embraced  within  the  morbid  circle  of  action ;  besides,  the  delusion 
itself  is  very  subject  to  change.  In  estimating  the  character  of  an 
act,  we  must  admit  for  that  purpose  the  truth  of  the  insane  delusion 
under  which  it  is  performed,  and  then  its  relation  to  its  cause  will 
s  generally  be  apparent  This  arises  from  that  law  of  causation,  so 
universally  operative  in  all  the  movements  of  mind,  which  connects, 
with  bonds  so  indiisolnble,  the  ael  with  the  ideas  and  motives  instru- 
mental in  in  production. 

The  sound  rule,  in  regard  to  ihis  form  of  insanity,  is  to  establisl^ 

1.  The  delusion,  which  must  be  something  entertained  as  true, 
which,  is  rtfUj  false  in  fact 

2.  The  act  sought  to  be  iniralidated  must  be  directly  }raceable  to 
the  delusion,'  and  either  actm|lly  produced  by  it,  or  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  it,  pi  to  lead  to  ttie  presumption  that  it  never  would  hxwe 
OGcnrred  had  not  the  ^elusion  existed. 

The  fMM  degree  and  extent  of  partial  insanity,  that  absolves  trim 
,  «mtraoli«  ought  also  to  MMere  firom  the  eoDseqiiinoes  of  erliaii^ 
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The  irresponsibility  of  mind  for  acts  committed  under  the  infloence 
of  moral  mania,  proceeds  upon  a  principle  entirely  different  from  that 
which  prevails  in  cases  of  intellectual  mania.  In  moral  mania  there' 
is  no  delusion ;  the  intellectual  fteolties  may  remain  as  perfect  as  they 
ever  were,  and  yet  the  derangements  or  perverted  action  of  the  affis^ 
tive  or  moral  powers,  embracing  the  propensities  and  sentiaients«  may 
dcKtroy  the  control  of  the  individual  over  himself  and  his  actions. 

To  estimate  actions  properly,  we  must  understand  them.  They 
are  volitions  of  mind  carried  to  their  ultimate  limiL  In  the  normal 
healthy  state,  an  action  is  evidence  of  two  things. 

1 .  Of  the  existence  of  a  perfect  volition  in  the  mind. 

2.  Of  the  ability  to  manifest  itself  externally,  through  the  medium 
of  the  material  organisation. 

Volitions  are  formed  under  the  influencing  power  of  motives,  which 
are  presented  to,  and  appreciated  by,  the  affective  or  moral  powers  of 
nnn.  The  impulses  furnished  by  the  propensities,  aided  and  directed 
by  the  emotions  and  dictates  proceeding  from  the  sentiments,  are  the 
primary  springs  of  all  volitions  and  actions.  The  intellect  neither 
impels,  guides,  or  directs;  it  simply  furnishes  the  material,  and 
enlightens.  A  volition,  and  the  act  by  which  it  is  evidenced,  is  the 
joint  result  of  the  action  of  the  affective  faculties,  in  reference  to  the 
materials  furnished  by  the  intellectual. 

We  certainly  ought  not  to  hold  a  being  responsible  for  an  actiout 
unless  all  its  essential  elements  are  complete.  This  cannot  be  the 
case,  if  all  or  any  one  of  the  affective  faculties  are  fatally  defectivet 
or  deranged  in  their  functional  action.  Without  moral  liberty,  there 
can  be  no  responsibility  for  crime.  The  true  test  to  determine,  1h 
any  given  case,  the  existence  of  moral  liberty,  is  to  ascertain  whether 
the  volition  and  the  action  are  or  are  not  irreaUtible.  If  they  are  so, 
all  punishment  would  be  not  only  useless  to  the  offender,  but  two  of 
its  principal  purposes  could  not  be  answered.  It  would  neither  tend 
to  amend  the  person  punished,  nor  be  productive  of  a  salutary  effect 
upon  others,  by  way  of  example. 

To  determine  the  irruUtUnlUy  of  an  act,  reference  must  be  had 
lireetly  to  the  act  itself.  Its  attendant  circumstances  must  be 
examined,  as  also  the  things  and  events  that  preceded  and  succeeded 
it.  The  presumed  influences  that  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
actor  mutt  be  scrutinised,  and  the  agreement  or  contrast  of  the  act 
itself  with  his  previous  character  ejmmined.  A  presumption  of 
insanity  arises,  if  there  is  observed  to  be  a  want  of  Minary  care  and 
cratioD— as  if  an  act  of  a  flagitious  character  be  committed  in  a  publie 
phee,  in  open  day,  and  in  si^^t  of  witnesses. 

The  records  of  afaainal  jurisprudence  have  furnished  many 
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in  which  mach  doabt  existed  as  to  criminal  liability.  When,  how- 
ever, death  hai'  been  caused  through  the  resistless  promptkigs  of 
insane  impulse,  there  are  osaally  imny  circumstances  indicating  its 
true  origin  or  cause.  In  the  fint  pbee«  the  destructive  act  is  motive- 
less. The  unfortunate  subject  ii  gederally  a  wife,  a  child,  a  parent, 
or  the  first  living  being  who  presenlt  himself.  The  accomplishment 
of  deatli  is  the  imdaediate  object.  Nothing  beyond  it  is  at  all 
regarded.  All  within  reach  are  oAen  sacrificed.  None  of  the  con- 
veniences of  time,  place,  and  circumstance  are  consulted.  The 
homocidal  monomaniac  performs  his  deeds  of  death  as  if  controlled  by 
some  severe  and  unaccountable  destiny. 

In  all  these  respects  the  criminal  pursues  a  diflerent  course.  He 
has  in  view  some  definite  object — some  ulterior  aim.  Death  is  with 
him  a  means,  not  an  end.  He  is  a  creature  of  motive.  He  sheds  no 
more  blood  than  is  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  object. 
Time,  place,  and  weapons,  are  suited  to  his  purpose.  His  move- 
ments are  all  consistent,  and  indicate  a  plan,  regularly  commenced, 
and  successfully  carried  out.  Thus  a  correct  knowledge  of  mental 
operations,  and  their  development  in  character,  cannot  easily  fail  of 
leading  to  tolerably  correct  conclusions  as  to  whether  the  act  pro- 
eeeded  from  a  sane  or  an  insane  mind.  If  the  act  is  utterly  incon- 
•istent  with  all  the  previous  developments  of  the  character,  it  affords 
strong  evidence  of  insanity,  unless  the  destructive  propensity  have 
become  nftorbid  and  deranged  in  consequence  of  its  own  excessive 
action. 

On  a  careful  review  of  the  whole  matter,  it  is  humiliating  to  witness 
how  trifling  has  been  the  real  attainment  made  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
mental  alienation.  There  is  a  want  of  definiteness,  a  lack  of  precision, 
in  all  the  knowledge  we  now  have  on  that  subject.  Until  recently, 
tnflicient  attention  has  never  been  paid  to  facts;  nor  are  facts  now 
observed  with  sufficient  accuracy  in  this  country.  In  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  France,  in  the  large  and  well-regulated  institutions  of  the 
insane,  which  attest  the  enterprise  and  humanity  of  that  lively  people, 
much  attention  is  paid  to  the  different  forms  of  mental  aiienation. 
Pinel,  Esqnirol,  and  Oeorget,  have  successively  rendered  to  humaniQr 
a  service  which  future  times  can  only  repay  by  holding  them  in  grate- 
fhl  recollection.  Observed  facts,  to  possess  value,  must  be  connected 
with  general  reasonings.  The  insane  manifestations  of  the  faculties 
can  never  be  thoroughly  understood,  until  their  respecdve  functions  in 
health  are  well  ascertained  and  definitely  settled.  The  more  accu- 
rately the  true  philosophy  of  mind  comes  to  be  understood,  the  move 
perfect  may  we  expect  our  codes  of  morals,  and  the  more  settled, 
certain  and  satis&ctory,  our  maxims  of  jurisprudence. 
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ARTICLE  m. 

OM  TBB  PIBIEICT  MODES  OT  WMyOWao  THE  HEAD,  AMD  THE  UHWAth 

TAGE8  Of  ▲  HEW  BItTmimEllT. 

•    • 

As  the  human  head— exclusive  of  the  face— differs  in  most  indi- 
vidnals— and  especially  in  children — but  little  in  magnitude,  and  still 
less  in  form,  from  the  encephalon,  it  is  a  problem  of  some  interest  to 
determine  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  former.  The  instruments 
already  in  use,  and  even  the  eye  of  the  practised  observer,  will  give 
an  approximation  sufficiently  near  to  establish  the  main  doctrines  of 
phrenology.  But  the  problem  is  not  solved  as  rigidly  as  it  must  be, 
if  phrenology  is  to  take  a  place  among  the  more  exact  sciences. 
Who  can  state,  numerically,  the  position  of  a  single  organ  ?  I  am 
acquainted  with  no  instrument  hitherto  used,  with  which  this  is  pro- 
fessed to  be  determined.  How,  in  geodaesical  operations,  do  we 
determine  the  figure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth  ?  The  mere  measnre- 
ment  of  linear  distances  on  its  surface  afibrds  no  sufficient  data.  It 
is  necessary  to  combine  this  measurement  with  that  of  the  angukw 
position  of  different  stations.  The  callipers  for  measuring  the  head, 
are  like  a  chain,  without  a  theodolite  or  transit  instmrnent,  for 
measuring  the  earth.  It  does  not  even  approximately  determine  the 
length  of  any  cerebral  fibres,  except  those  which  have  a  low  and 
latmral  direction,  and  terminate  near  the  ears.  The  craniometer  which 
has  been  used,  supplies  this  deficiency,  but  is  equally  destitute  of  any 
provision  for  determining  the  position  of  parts.*  The  positions  of 
Ofgans  are  often  defined  by  their  contiguity  to  others ;  and  a  desciip- 
tion  of  the  head  too  much  resembles  that  of  land  in  some  deeds  of  our 
American  ancestors— every  man's  farm  bounded  by  those  of  his 
neighbours. 

If  the  mental  powers  are  modified  by  the  depth  of  the  convolutions, 
ax  the  thickness  of  cineritious  substance,  or  the  texture  of  the  brain, 
these  modifications  would  equally  affect  the  conclusions  to.  be  drawn 
from  any  mode  of  measniement.  So  far  are  they  from  rendering  an 
exact  and  proper  mode  objectionable,  that  it  is  by  this  alone  that  the 
existence  and  total  amount  of  such  modifications— separately  indeter- 
minable as  they  are  during  life— <»n  ever  be  arrived  at* 

*  A  plats  of  thif  initniiiient  may  be  seen  in  Cooibe't  tflullsr  woi^  on  pbrm^      f 
Isgj. 
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The  upper  extremity  of  the  medullar  oblongata  being  the  radiant 
point  of  the  encephalic  fibres,  if— as  is  generally  maintained  by 
Combe  and  others — the  powers  of  the  different  pyramidal  bundles,  or 
organs,  have  a  relation  to  the  lengths  of  the  axes  and  the  areas  of  the 
bases  of  these  spheroidal  pyrami^*  these  are  the  data  important  to 
be  determined  by  measurement  The  ordinary  craniometer — an 
instrument  too  much  neglected— determines  the  length  of  the  axis  at 
any  point  of  the  surface  assumed  to  be  the  centre  of  the  base  of  an 
organ.  But  suppose  phrenologists  to  differ,  and  the  views  of  all  to 
change  in  regard  to  the  number  and  location  of  organs — ^and  this  has 
taken  place  to  a  certain  extent — then  the  recorded  numerical  results 
of  previous  measurements  are  not  available  for  comparison  with  sub- 
sequent ones,  nor  those  of  one  phrenologist  for  comparison  witli 
tholie  of  others. 

But  if,  in  addition  to  the  indications  furnished  by  cerebral  promi- 
nences, and  the  somewhat  vague  and  empirical  reference  to  certain 
great  landmarks  on  and  near  the  skull,  we  determine  and  record  the 
angular  distance  of  each  station  of  measurement  from  two  determinate 
co-ordinate  planes  at  right  angles  to  es^  other,  we  then  have  three 
times  as  many  data  as  are  furnished  by  the  ordinary  craniometer,  and 
are  able  to  deduce  from  them  the  three  grand  numerical  results 
required  by  phrenology  as  an  exact  science ;  to  wit:  1st,  the  lengths 
of  the  axes  of  the  pyramids ;  2d,  their  positions ;  9d,  the  distances 
between  the  middle  points  of  their  bases,  and,  consequently,  the 
extent  of  the  bases.  The  ordinary  craniometer  gives  but  one  single 
result;  .viz.  the  length. '   The  callipers  give  but  one ;  viz.  the  base. 

An  instrument  which  I  have  constructed,  and  exhibited  to  the  New 
York  Phrenological  Society,  determines  the  position  oh  the  same 
principle  as  the  astronomer  determines  that  of  a  star,  by  its  altitude 
and  azimuth,  its  right  ascension  and  declination,  or  its  latitude  wmd 
longitude. 

"Without  a  precise  reference  to  co-ordinate  plans,  urano^^aphy 
could  not  have  become  an  exact  science,  but  must  have  remained 
with  few  other  guides  than  the  more  empirical  ones  of  the  eariy 
astrologers,  the  uncouth  figures  of  men,  animals,  and  monsters,  still 
seen — to  use  Mr.  HerschelPs  expression — *'  scribbled  over"  artificial 
globes.  I  will  not  compare  these  to  phrenological  maps  and  busts, 
as  it  regards  their  utility  or  the  artificial  character  of  the  divisions, 
but  I  must  in  regard  to  their  availableness  for  the  purposes  of  nume- 
rical comparison. 

My  instrument  consists  essentially  of  two  graduated  semicircles  in 
planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  one  answering  to  the 
vngraduated  semicircle  of  the  ordinary  craniometer.     The  other  is 


attided  Id  the  axis  of  the  former;  aod  the  eeiitie  o(  Ate 
eemieifdev  or  eirde*  (for  thia  may  be  a  eomplete  cii9cle«)  correapooda 
to  a  poiot  in  the  axis  of  refdution  of  that  whieh  aweepa  over  the 
head*  and  by  &e  gradnationa  of  whieh  the  angular  diatanoea  from  ita 
eztremitiea  are  mdieatad.  The  graduations  on  the  amaller  aemieirde 
indicate  the  angular  poaitioDa  of  Ihe  plane  of  the  larger  aemicirele 
from  a  determinate  plane  d*  reference.  The  larger  aemieirde  ia  made 
sufficiently  large  tp  aweep  orer  the  head,  when  the  direction  of  ita 
axia  of  rotation  paaaea  through  the  point  of  divergence  of  the  enee* 
phalic  fibrea*  Thia  position  of  the  axia  may  be  given  by  two  rods, 
diding  at  the  extremitiea  of  the  aemicirele,  and  pressing  respectively 
at  the  root  of  the  nose  add  at  a  point  near  the  occipital  protuberance. 
The  contrivance  necessary  for  fixing  them  in  this  position  need  not 
be  detailed.  Instead  of  this,  the  rods  may  be  introduced  into  the  ears ; 
but  the  anterior  posterior  position  of  the  axis  appears  more  eligible 
than  the  transverse  one  through  the  meatus  auditorius,  for  two 
reaaons ;  viz.  the  axis  may  be  made  to  pass  more  nearly  through  the 
point  of  divergence  of  the  cerebral  fibres,  and  the  application  of  the 
inatmment  is  not  disagreeable.  For  similar  reasons,  the  mastoid  pro- 
ceaaea  are  eligible  points  lri[,  application.  Hiia  inatmtnent  nuy  alao 
be  employed  as  callipers.  In  using  it  as  a  craniometer,  its  radina 
mual  be  faiown ;  and  then  the  length  of  the  fibrea  at  any  part — ^plua 
the  thieknesa  of  the  skull  and  the  integuments— ia  ascertained,  simply 
by  reading  off,  on  a  graduated  aliding  rod,  the  complement  of  the  die- 
tancea  between  the  head  and  the  circumference  of  the  large  aemieirde. 
The  poaition  of  the  plane  of  the  latter  is  read  off  on  the  amaller 
graduated  semicircle,  a  dot  place  on  the  forehead  or  tempW  being 
oaed  aa  a  fixed  index. 

With  this  instrument,  the  true  lengths  of  the  £brea  or  organs  are 
ggren  in  inches  and  parts  of  an  inch,  and  their  positions  in  degrees ; 
and  a  comparison  of  these  two  classes  of  results  will  give  (he  breadth 
of  ^jm  base  of  an  organ,  or  at  leaat  the  half  aum  of  two  oontiguons 
baaea,  also  the  direction  and  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  base  of  any 
organ  from  that  of  any  other  organ,  or  from  any  point  so  considered 
in  the  present  state  of  phrenology.  A  great  variety  of  intereating 
conclusions  may  be  expected  to  result  from  such  comparisons. 

In  the  phrenological  reports,  as  usually  given,  one  of  two  meUiods 
is  adopted,  and  both  have  some  disadvantages.  One  is  to  express  the 
size  of  the  organs  by  such  vague  terms  aa  '*  full,  large,  rather  full, 
foU  +,**  dec.  The  other  ia  to  give  the  linear  diatanoe  between 
different  pointa  on  the  surfaee  of  the  head.  The  atatementa  of  the 
former  have  no  refereaoe  to  an  invaiiable  atandardt  and  are  eaaentially 
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▼ague.  The  meMorementf  of  the  latter  are  liable  to  several  objec- 
tiona.  The^  diatances  are  by  aome  meaanred  in  a  atraight  Ime ;  by 
othera,  along  the  convex  aurface  of  the  head.  By  aome  they  are 
meaaured  from  one  point,  by  othera  from  another;  ao  that  acarcely 
any  two  are  comparable.  The  ear  ia  not  unfrequently  aelected,  and 
ia  one  of  the  moat  advantageoua  pointa  on  the  aurface ;  but  thia  doea 
not  give  tiie  measure  of  the  organs.  One  of  the  moat  uaual  methoda 
ia  to  give  the  distance  between  the  correaponding  pointa  of  opposite 
sides*  aa  from  Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness*  Ideality  to  Ideality*  ^.^ 
and  no  doubt  many  readers  are  led  into  the  belief  that  these  are  the 
measurea  of  those  organs*  for  I  see  no  care  used  to  guard  against  such 
a  concluaion.  Whereas,  in  fact*  this  only  gives  double  the  base  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  of  which  the  hypothennse  is  the  length  of  the 
organ*  and  the  other  side  unknown.  The  problem  of  course  not  only 
remains  unsolved,  but  indeterminate  for  want  of  data  which  such 
meaaurements  can  never  furnish. 

In  deducing  inferences  from  measurements  of  the  same  head  in 
different  directions,  allowance  is  of  course  to  be  made  for  the  normal 
and  average  difference  between  the  lengths  of  the  different  fibres. 
For  example,  those  of  the  cerebellum  are  much  shorter  in  almost 
every  individual  than  those  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum. 
The  standard  human  head  is  not  a  sphere;  and  allowance  for  ita 
deviation  from  this  form,  is  always  required  in  estimating  the  relative 
power  of  different  cerebral  organs  in  the  same  individual,  and  equally 
required  whether  we  have  aimed  at  arriving  at  the  lengths  by  a  perfect 
or  imperfect  instrument,  or  by  no  artificial  instrument  at  all.  Such  an 
instrument  as  I  propose,  appears  to  be  necessary  for  determining,  by 
numeroua  observations,  the  very  data  which  phrenology  requirea  in 
making  these  allowances,  and  which — if  phrenology  were  out  of  the 
question — would  form  an  interesting  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  ^e 
anatomy  of  the  head.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  mean  proportions  ^f 
the  lengths  of  the  different  fibres.  A  comparison  in  this  r^pect 
might  be  made  between  races,  sexes,  and  ages,  as  well  as  individuals. 
The  use  of  such  an  instrument  as  the  above,  in  connection  with 
observed  mental  manifestations,  would  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
several  other  interesting  problems.  One  is  the  effect  on  the  powers 
of  any  organ,  pioduced  by  the  relative  deficiency  of  circumjacent 
organs,  and  Ihe  consequent  narrow  prominence  or  bump,  which  forms 
an  essential  element  in  the  vulgar  conception  of  phrenology,  and  the 
,  precise  influence  of  which,  as  compared  with  that  of  absolute  length 

*  of  fibre,  even  scientific  phrenologists  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 

attempted  to  determine.     In  the  present  state  of  phrenology,  this 
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iii0tnuiieDt»  eonfidered  with  raforanee  to  the  apphcitioa  of  the  eeieiiee 
imieid  of  iti  idTtiicement,  will  be  at  first  chiefly  naefiil  in  meiearinf 
the  eomepondiog  ptrts  of  die  braiB,  or  organi  of  the  nine  name  in 
diftrent  hands* 

B.  F.  J. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

aiVlSW  OF  mU  TmOlfT's  work  on  COMPAaATIVK  PHRENOLOOT.* 

A  Ih'eatise  on  Hunmn  and  Comparative  Phrenology,  accompanied  by 
a  Grand  Atlas  in  folio^containiner  120  Plates,  executed  tn  the  best 
siwUm  By  J'  VmoNT,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris. 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Phrenological  Societies  of  Paris  and  of 
LoAon.  (With  an  Epigraph.)  Second  edition.  Brussels,  1336^ 
pp.  566,  royal  octavo. 

IdCrgueil^  la  superstition,  la  crainie^  ont  embarrassie  la  connoissance 
de  Ph^nnme  ae  mille  prejugis  que  Fobservation  doU  ditruire.  La 
rdigion  est  chargee  de  nous  conduire  dans  la  rasde  du  bonheur 

S^eUe  nous  prepare  au-deid  dti  temps.  Lai  philosophie  doU  itudier 
r  motifs  des  actions  de  Vhomme  pour  trouver  de  le  rendre  meilteur 
et  phismeureua:  dans  cette  vie  passagere  (G.  Leroy,  Lettre  Philos. 
sur  Pktmme  et  les  animaux).    Second  edition.    Bruzelles,  1836. 

As  we  are  not  aware  that  either  a  full  review,  or  an  analysis  even» 
of  Dr.  Vimont's  great  work  on  Human  and  Comparative  Phrenology, 
has  yet  been  given  by  any  journalist  on  this  xide  of  the  w«t§r,  we 
shall  endeavour  on  the  present  occasion  to  supply  this  omission, 
making,  the  while,  such  incidental  remarks  as  may  seem  to  grow  out 
of  the  subject  before  us.  If,  in  the  performance  of  this  latter  part  of 
OOP  task,  we  should  press  a  little  hard  upon  certain  doctors  of  law 
ani  divinity,  judges  and  politicians,  including  an  ex^pr^dent,  we' 
hope  to  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  self-defence  against  thoi^who',  for 
the  nonce,  have  taken  into  their  heads  to  masquerade,  in  the  garb  of 
philosophy,  and  under  their  assumed  characters,  to  elbow  somewhat 
rudely  those  who  differ  from  them  in  opinion. 

Dr.  Vimont,  a  physician  of  Caen,  in  Normandy,  and  the  author  of 
the  work  before  us,  gives,  in  an  introduction,  the  causes  of  his  begin- 
ning the  course  of  study  and  the  series  of  observations  which  ended 
in  his  adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  phrenology.  These  we  shall  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  as  briefly  as  possible. 

*  From  the  Eclectic  Joomal  of  Medicine  for  Augost,  1839,  edited  by  Dr.  3oho 
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In  1818,  Ihe  French  Ini titate  having  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
memoir  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  in  the  four  clasaee  of  ▼ertebral 
animalf,  Dr.  Vimont  resolved  to  apply  himself  to  this  subject  of 
enquiry,  and  to  submit  the  result  of  his  investigations  to  that  learned 
body.  In  1820,  he  was  already  master  of  a  considerable  collection 
of  anatomical  facts,  the  more  valuable,  in  his  opinion,  because  they 
had  been  made  with  great  care  and  fidelity.  Hitherto,  his  observa- 
tions had  been  restricted  to  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system ;  and 
although  he  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  at  the  same  time  the  func- 
tions of  this  system,  and  felt  that  he  had  a  richer  collection  of  facts 
than  Haller  and  Vicq  d*Azir,  he  found  it  at  the  time  impossible  to 
detect  the  relations  between  the  encephalic  mass  and  its  functions. 
*'  I  was  struck,  nevertheless,*'  continues  Dr.  Vimont,  **  with  the  kind 
of  conformation  of  brain  exhibited  by  certain  birds  and  quadrupeds. 
I  may  cite,  for  instance,  the  migratory  birds,  sixty  of  the  brains  of 
which  were  in  my  possession,  and  those  of  camivoroas  quadrupeds, 
which  I  had  studied  with  still  more  care,  and  which  I  preserved  in 
spirits  of  wine.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  with  such 
numerous  varieties  of  organisation  there  should  not  be  connected 
special  faculties ;  but  how  to  ascertain  tliese  faculties,  unless,  before 
all,  I  were  to  make  a  long  study  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  animals. 
I  began,  accordingly,  to  read  with  ardour  the  most  celebrated  woriis 
on  the  subject,  and  in  order  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  authors,  I 
determined  to  raise  a  great  number  of  animals,  and  to  study  their 
manners,  to  note  their  most  remarkable  ways,  and  to  compare  my 
own  observations  with  those  made  by  these  illustrious  men.**  Pliny 
and  'BufTon  were  read ;  the  first  with  a  feeling  of  admiration  at  the 
prodigious  extent  of  mind  displayed  in  his  Natural  History,  enriched 
as  it  was  by  the  accumulation  of  facts  by  a  still  greater  genius- 
Aristotle.  Buffon  disappointed  Dr.  Vimont,  who  saw  in  him  great 
beauty  of  style,  but  who  felt  that  he  was  reading  the  production  of  a 
poet  ra^pr  than  that  of  a  naturalist.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  verdict 
of  impartial  judges  generally  on  the  merits  of  BufTon.  Linnnus  gave 
more  satisfaction  to  our  author,  by  the  greater  exactness  of  his 
anatomical  descriptions,  whereby  he  marked  out  the  course,  following 
which  the  cultivators  of  the  natural  sciences  have  been  most  successful. 
Reference  is  next  made,  in  terms  of  approbation,  to  two  authors  who 
are  not  sufficiently  known,  viz.  George  Leroy  and  Dupont  de 
Nemours.  ^ 

Dr.  Vimont  had  not  at  this  time  any  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
Dr.  Gall ;  and  he  little  believed,  then,  that  they  would  furnish  him 
with  the  dominant  idea  for  the  direction  of  his  numerous  researches. 

m 

All  that  he  had  heard  and  read,  was  calculated  to  exhibit  Gall  in  the 
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ligfat  of  a  ehaclstant  and  to  deter  him  from  pajring  any  attention  to  the 
bboon  of  this  celebrated  man.  Aifi,  however^  he  uhu  not  toilUng 
to  condemn  Mm  mthout  hearing  hkn.  This  commendable  reaota* 
tion;  and  jet  one  of  eommon  senae  and  common  juattce,  might  be 
imitated  advantageooaly  by  many  of  our  pi eudo-critiea,  D.  D^  and 
LL.  D.8,  and  even  sundry  M.  D^s,  teachers,  and  lecturers,  and 
aothon  of  lectures  we  wot  of.  But  what  was  the  result  of  Dr. 
yimont*s  impsrtial* enquiry?  ''No  sooner  had  I  read  his  (GaU*s) 
works,"  sa3rs  Dr.  V.,  **  than  I  saw  at  once  that  I  had  made  acquaint* 
ance  with  a  man  remoTcd  aboTC  his  fellowi>men ;  one  of  those  whom 
en?y  is  always  eager  to  thrust  aside  from  the  position  to  which  they 
are  called  by  their  genius,  and  against  whom  she  employs  the 
weapons  of  cowardice  and  hypocrisy.  The  qualities  which  seemed 
to  mo  to  render  Gall  conspicuous,  were  extensive  cerebral  capacity, 
great  penetration,  good  sense,  and  Taried  acquirements.  The  indif- 
ference which  I  at  first  had  entertained  for  his  writings,  was  soon 
oooTorted  into  a  feeling  of  profound  veneration."  But  this  conversion 
did  not  make  Dr.  Vimont  a  blind  follower.  Continuing  a  course  of 
independent  observations  and  experiments,  he  discovered  that  although 
OM  had  opened  the  true  road,  and  had  made  great  advances  in  it,  yet 
that  he  had  not  marked  it  out  with  all  the  requisite  distinctness  for 
future  travellers.  It  is  in  the  department  of  comparative  anatomy  that 
Gall  is  most  open  to  criticism. 

Dr.  Vimont,  then,  in  place  of  contenting  himself  with  retaining  his 
original  prejudices  against  Gall  and  phrenology  at  one  period,  or  of 
enlogising  the  science  and  its  founder  without  stint  and  limitation  at 
another,  set  about  supplying  the  deficiencies  which  he  believed  to 
exist  in  both ;  whilst  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  through 
iSbem  he  had  been  placed  in  the  true  path  both  of  cerebral  physiology 
and  of  mental  philosophy.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  giving  merely  a 
planiUe  statement  of  phrenology,  and  then  introducing  exceptions  and 
special  pleadings  in  the  form  of  an  alleged  refutation  of  the  science — 
a  refutation,  the  fallacy  and  absurdity  of  which  had  been  already  fully 
exposed  by  Gall  himself.  With  the  delicate  tact  of  his  nation  for 
perceiving  the  ridiculous,  he  could  not  think  of  displaying  such  ill- 
timed  pleasantry  as  to  elicit  from  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  doctors 
of  the  school  of  law,  popular  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  some  flash  fi//eritfetirs,  testimonials  in  favour  of  certain  anatomical 
and  physiological  exceptions.  Even  if  he  had  been  so  inconsiderate 
as  to  seduce  these  persons  to  give  publicity  to  their  own  ignorance, 
the  Parisian  press  would  soon  have  shown  the  absurdity  of  a  set  of 
men  exerting  themselves  as  either  judges  or  umpires  on  a  scientific 
question,  the  very  elements  of  which  they  never  leaned. 
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h  was  reserved  for  an  anti-phrenologist  in  our  own  country  to  be 
instrumental  in  inducing  such  a  display  of  absurdity.  The  exhibition 
IS  certainly  a  novel  one,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America— that  of  a  scientific  question  being  determined  by 
votes,  without  any  reference  to  the  qualifications  of  the  voters.*  But 
of  this  more  anon.  We  continue  for  the  present  our  account  of  the 
steps  pursued  by  the  French  author,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth. 

In  1827,  nine  years  from  the  time  when  he  began  his  studies  and 
observations  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system  generally  of  animals, 
and  on  their  habits  and  manners,  Dr.  Vimont  Mnt  to  the  institute  a 
memoir  for  the  prize  of  physiology,  in  which  he  introduced  a  portion 
of  his  numerous  anatomical  and  physiological  investigations.  This 
memoir,  of  which  honourable  mention  was  made,  was  accompanied 
by  twenty-five  hundred  heads  belonging  to  animals  of  difierent  classes, 
orders,  genera,  and  species ;  filVeen  hundred  of  which  were  those  of 
animals  whose  habits  were  perfectly  khown  to  him.  In  addition,  he 
sent  also,  moulded  after  the  originals,  four  hundred  copies  of  brains 
in  wax,  and  an  adas  of  more  than  three  hundred  specimens  of  the 
cerebral  system,  and  of  its  bony  case,  represented  with  the  greatest 
fidelity. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  experimental  enquiries,  Dr.  Vimont,  as 
already  stated,  brought  up  a  large  number  of  animals,  whose  dominant 
faculties  he  noted  daily.  The  tribes  of  dogs  and  cats  furnished  him 
with  a  great  many  observations.  He  availed  himself,  at  the  same 
time«  of  those  which  were  contributed  by  reflecting  and  truth-loving 
men ;  and  conversed  much  and  often  with  hunters  and  others,  who, 
by  their  situation,  were  enabled  to  note  the  most  remarkable  traits  of 
animals.  By  arranging  and  comparing  these  observations.  Dr. 
Vimont  was  put  in  the  route  of  what  he  justly  believes  to  be  true 
experimental  physiology.  We  have  not  here  the  narrow  limits 
marked  out  by  the  scalpel;  but  the  wider  and  more  philosophical 
domain  of  the  mental  acts  of  the  cerebral  system  of  animals— acts 
determined  and  appreciated  in  a  truly  physiological  condition  of  the 
organs— very  different  from  that  painful  and  convulsive  state  during 
vivisection,  in  which  they  are  not  cognisable. 

All  this  must  seem  to  be  a  very  needless  trouble,  if  not  a  very 
absurd  course  of  proceeding,  to  the  metaphysician,  who,  sitting  in  his 
closet,  writes  from  his  imagination  of  the  differences  between  man 
and  animals,  and  talks  of  the  reason  which  is  characteristic  of  the 

*  8m  Um  oommeudslpry  notiow  sppaodMl  to  the  tecond  edition  of  Dr.  SowaU'i 
two  LocttifM  on  Pbianoloay.    Boston,  1839. 
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Ibimert  and  imtinel  of  the  latter.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eourae 
of  oi^eriiiiental  enqubj  paraoed  by  Dr.  Vimonty  and  adroeated  and 
begaa  bj  GalU  ia  admitted  to  be  the  true  one,  that  alone  by  whteh  we 
can  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  Tarioua  instinctiTe  feelinga  and  limited 
intelleetnal  eombinationa  of  animala,  it  must  be  apeedily  erident  that  a 
aimilar  proeeaa  of  obeenration  ia  the  right  one  to  guide  oa  in  oar  atndy 
of  man*a  mixed  nature.  It  waa  not  antil  1826  that  Dr.  Vimont  began 
the  atndy  of  the  paychologieal  manifeatationa  of  man,  and  applied 
himaelf  aaaidoooaly  to  teat  the  Talae  of  the  nnmeroaa  facta  collected 
in  the  worka  of  Gall.  In  1887«  our  author  for  the  first  time  heard 
GaD  lecture  at  the  Atheneum,  in  Paris.  In  1829,  Gall  being  then 
dead.  Dr.  Vimont  gare  a  coarse  of  lectures  on  human  and  comparati?e 
phrenology,  which  waa  well  received,  and  elicited  ezpreasions  of 
pleaaare  from  men  of  intelligence,  who  were  his  auditors.  He  sub- 
•eqoently  went  to  London,  with  the  view  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  language,  the  better  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  stale  of  the 
physiology  of  the  brain  in  Great  Britain.  When  there,  he  read  care- 
fblly  all  Uie  numbers  then  published  of  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
and  also  the  volume  of  the  Phrenological  Transactions. 

Having  placed  before  our  readers  the  grounds  on  which  they  may 
joatifiably  give  their  attention  to  Dr.  Vimont,  we  proceed,  next,  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  his  testimony,  which  they  will  find  ia  not  given 
at  random,  nor  from  tradition  or  hearsay,  but  is  the  result  of  his  oww 
earefnUy  and  long-conducted  observations.  He  was  conveiaant  with 
physiology,  as  it  is  usually  taught  in  the  schools,  and  was  master  of 
the  common  literature  of  his  profession,  when  he  began  to  devote 
himaelf  more  especially  to  the  study  of  the  anatomy  and  phyaidogy 
of  ^  brain.  Im  thia  latter  he  spent  no  less  than  nine  years  of  his 
life,  noting  anatomical  facts,  obaerving  and  comparing  mental  pheno- 
mena, and  the  relation  between  the  latter  and  die  former— and  with 
what  reanlta  T  A  ftdl  confirmation  of  the  doctrines  of  phrenology, 
and  the  diatinction  of  being  called  charlatan  and  ignoramoa  by  men  in 
otlier  professions,  who  never  gave  aa  many  hours  to  the  subject  on 
which  they  complacendy  dogmatise  as  he  did  years ;  by  men,  in  fine, 
who  acarcely  know  the  difference  between  cranium  and  cerebrnm,  or 
between  the  latter  and  ita  meninges,  and  who  probably  never  carried 
the  atndy  of  mental  philosophy  beyond  the  reading  of  a  few  chapteia 
of  Locke  and  Stewart,  and  the  committing  to  memory  a  few  definitiona 
of  terma,  which,  after  all,  are  not  the  repreaentativea  or  exponenta  of 
either  ma&*a  intelleetaal  or  moral  faeoltiea  or  nature. 

Dr.  Vimont  devotee  the  firat  chapter  of  hia  work  to  aome  general 
eonaiderationa  on  the  atndy  of  the  ffanctioaa,  in  whidb,  after  dedoeinf 
of  the  variooa  apeedationa  oa  the  pari  of  the  bim  w\iUkk  nwi 
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supposed  to  be  the  common  centre  of  mental  action*  he  shows  that 
Bonnet  had,  sixty  years  before  Gall,  distincdy  stated  the  plurality  of 
cerebral  organs,  and  that  they  are  destined  for  the  manifestations  of 
feeling  and  intellect. 

The  second  chapter  is  on  the  processes  employed  by  physicians 
and  naturalists  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
man  and  animals.  Those  of  Camper,  Daubentou,  Cuvier,  and 
Soemmering,  are  noticed  by  Dr.  Vimont,  who  gives  a  decided  pre- 
ference over  all  of  them  to  the  method  adopted  by  Gall.  This  last, 
as  the  reader  knows,  consists  in  a  careful  examination  of  the  entire 
form  of  the  head,  and  of  each  of  its  several  parts.  *'  By  this  meim^ 
we  are  able^^^  says  Dr.  Vimont,  '*  loith  some  exceptions  to  be  after- 
wards made  known,  to  appreciate  the  development^  and  consequently 
the  action  of  the  orgmis  of  the  intellectual  and  affective  faculties  of 
both  man  and  animals,^*  This  is  the  part  of  phrenology  to  which 
the  term  craniology  or  cranioscopy  has  been  applied,  and  which 
certain  young  misses,  collegiate  smatterers,  and  even  grave  pundits, 
have  chosen  to  regard  as  phrenology  itself,  and  as  tlie  beginning  and 
end  of  a  study  of  the  several  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  their 
determinate  range  and  combined  or  balanced  action.  As  his  work  is 
intended  both  for  the  general  and  professional  reader,  Dr.  Vimont 
enters  into  very  full  preliminary  details  respecting  the  membranous 
and  bony  envelopes  of  the  brain  of  man,  and  of  the  vertebral  animals 
in  general.  He  passes  in  review  the  hairy  scalp  and  the  cranium  ; 
and  he  describes  minutely  the  several  bones  of  which  this  latter  con- 
sists. Of  the  scalp  he  says,  that  in  man  it  is  so  accurately  fitted  to 
the  cranium,  and  of  such  a  thickness,  as  to  present  no  obstacle  to  our 
ascertaining  the  form  of  the  head  from  which  the  hair  has  been 
removed.  In  some  cases,  however,  as  in  idiots  and  in  athletic  sub- 
jects, it  is  so  thick  as  to  prevent  our  determining  the  volume  of  the 
cranium  by  simple  inspection  of  the  skin.  Pressure  by  the  fingers 
on  the  head  will  apprise  us  of  the  modification  from  this  cause. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  fulness  and  laxity  of  the  cellular  tissue  between 
the  skin  and  skull,  particularly  near  the  orbits,  which  might  impose 
apon  the  eye  were  we  to  trust  to  it  alone.  Here,  as  in  the  former 
case,  a  firm  touch  and  some  traction  of  the  skin  will  enable  us  to 
detect  the  fallacy. 

On  the  subject  of  the  cranium.  Dr.  Vimont  remarks,  that  man,  of 
all  vertebral  animals,  exhibits  the  greatest  development  of  its  anterior 
region.  He  investigates  the  crania  of  man,  of  quadrupeds,  and  of 
birds,  and  illustrates  and  explains  his  text  by  a  great  number  of 
engravings,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  he  vouches.  The  edition  now 
before  ds  is  a  Brussels  one ;  piraled,  and  therefore  not  to  be  to  foUjr 
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on,  in  regard  to  the  engnving*,  m  that  publiihed  in  Pari8» 
under  the  immediate  eopenpision  of  the  author  himself.  Even  with 
this  drawback,  the  plates  of  the  former  are  ealcnlated  to  command 
attention,  and  to  give  as  a  high  opinion  of  the  untiring  industry  of  the 
author.  Dr.  Vimont  examines  the  skull  under  several  points  of  view. 
First,  the  upper  part  or  arch,  or  vault;  secondly,  the  lower  part  or 
base ;  and,  thirdly,  of  sections  made  vertically.  When  speaking  of 
the  two  tables  of  the  skull,  he  mentions  their  separation,  at  times,  at 
the  anterior  region  of  the  vault  constituting  the  frontal  sinus ;  and  he 
points  out  the  obstacle  which  this  presents,  when  it  is  of  any  extent, 
to  our  ascertaining  with  precision  the  development  of  the  cerebral 
organs  situated  in  this  region,  from  the  appearance  of  the  external 
surface  of  the  cranium.  No  such  difficulty  exists  respecting  other 
parts  of  this  bony  case ;  '*  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  morbid 
states  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  we  can  have  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
▼olume  of  the  region  of  the  brain  which  it  covers  by  a  simple  inspeo* 
tioQ  of  its  external  table,  the  internal  table  being  perfectly  parsilel, 
and  the  degree  of  elevation  of  the  one  corresponding  strictly  with  that 
of  th^  other.**  It  is  not  meant  by  this  assertion,  that  the  minuter 
divisions  made  by  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  are  indicated  by  the 
external  configuration  of  the  cranium.  This  is  prevented  by  the 
thickness  snd  firmness  of  the  dura  mater  in  the  human  subject,  and 
by  the  thickness  of  the  diploe  between  the  two  plates  of  the  skuU. 
"  But  it  is  not  the  less  true,"  continues  Dr.  Vimont,  "  that  when  a 
portion  of  the  cranium  is  developed,  the  portion  of  brain  oorrespond* 
ing  with  it  is  also  developed;  and  this  is  what  the  phrenologists 
understand  by  the  relation  between  the  development  of  the  external 
table  and  that  of  the  brain." 

The  base  of  the  cranium  in  the  human  subject  offers,  according  to 
oar  author,  three  distinct  regions;  viz.  the  anterior,  middle,  and 
posterior.  But  it  is  by  a  vertical  sectioof  of  the  skull  of  both  man  and 
animala  that  wc  are  able  to  see  at  once,  1st,  the  extent  and  figure  of 
the  cranial  cavity ;  2d,  the  various  degrees  of  thickness  of  the  sides 
of  the  skull,  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  termination  of  the  occk> 
^tal  bone,  and  consequently  the  greater  or  less  separation  of  the 
fitontal  laminae  constituting  the  sinus  at  this  region ;  3d,  the  depth  of 
the  cavity  which  indicates  a  proportionate  development  of  the  cerebral 
parts  lodged  in  its  sides. 

The  vertical  section  of  the  cranium  of  the  human  subject  is  of  an 
ovoid  figure,  having  more  extension  behind  than  it  has  before.  The 
two  laminsB  which  form  it  are,  inclusive  of  their  intermediate  spongy 
tissaop  about  two  lines,  or  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The 
pofftioa  of  these  plates  whieb  corresponds  to  the  inferior  legioa  o(  VIga 
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frontal  bone,  and  that  in  which  the  occipital  crest  is  met  with,  are  the 
thickest.  That  answering  to  the  cerebellum  is  the  thinnest,  not  being 
more  than  half  a  line  through. 

Here  we  hare  the  expression  of  a  fact  of  general  occurrence)  just  as 
we  would  state  any  other  anatomical  fact,  without  supposing  that  the 
accnracy  of  the  proposition  could  be  impeached  by  pointing  out  a 
morbid  state  of  the  part,  and  that  the  occurrence  of  the  latter  was 
proof  conclusive  against  the  former.  As  well  might  the  increased 
thickness  of  the  skin  in  elephantiasis  be  adduced  in  opposition  to  the 
fact  of  its  general  and  average  state,  as  the  instance  of  thick  skulls 
brought  by  Dr.  Sewall,  to  show  that  there  is  no  average  standard  of 
thickness  of  the  human  cranium.  The  copies  which  he  gives  in  his 
lectures,  were  the  skulls  procured,  with  one  exception,  from  the 
museum  of  a  friend,  (Dr.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,)  who  had  these  pre- 
cisely because  they  were  exceptions  to  the  common  standard ;  they 
were  pathological,  not  simply  anatomical  specimens ;  and  Dr.  Sewdl 
traveled  from  the  record,  in  introducing  them  to  confirm  his  negative 
position.  Whether  it  be  an  evidence  of  that  remote  sympathy  which 
one  sees  every  now  and  then  without  being  able  to  account  for  it,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  learned  gentlemen 
who  certify  to  Dr.  S.'s  triumphant  philosophy,  have  an  evident  lean- 
ing to  the  anatomy  illustrated  by  these  thick  skulls,  in  preference  to 
that  which  is  taught,  in  all  the  works  on  the  subject,  by  the  current 
and  general  examples  from  the  healthy  and  thinner  skulls.  It  would 
hardly  be  a  greater  deviation  from  the  anatomical  standard,  and  the 
rules  of  logic,  if  Dr.  Sewall  were  to  procure  some  fractured  skulls, 
and  exhibit  them  as  proof  that  the  common  division  of  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  by  sutures  was  inaccurate,  and  its  retention  empirical.  We 
give  him  this  hint  very  cheerfully,  which  he  may  turn  to  account  for 
the  third  edition  of  his  lectures.  The  certifiers  in  his  favour  will 
doubtless  be  as  eager  in  the  advocacy,  then,  of  cracked  skulls,  as  they 
now  are  of  that  of  thick  ones,  in  order  to  put  down  the  heresy  and 
absurdities  of  phrenology.  The  argument  would  be  just  as  fair  and 
valid  in  the  former  as  it  is  in  the  Utter  case. 

Dr.  Yimont  enters  into  a  description,  also,  of  the  vault,  base,  and 
vertical  section  of  the  skulls  of  the  vertebral  animals  in  general.  In 
the  following  chapter,  we  have  a  comparative  account  of  the  bones 
which  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  cranium  in  man  and  other 
animals,  and  a  designation  in  that  of  the  former,  of  the  prominences 
and  processes  of  the  bones  which  are  liable  to  deceive  the  student  in 
his  craniological  enquiries.  The  details  on  this  subject  are  ample, 
and  possess,  in  an  anatomico-physiological  point  of  view,  great  inte- 
rest, which  is  increased  by  the  varied  pictorial  iDustrations  <|f  the 
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atbt.  They  will  be  found  to  befe  a  far  higher  false,  scieiitificalljt 
than  the  aupeifieial  and  inaccurate  tiimaiary  given  in  Dr.  8ewaU*a 
two  lectarea ;  and  if  read  and  studied  by  hia  learned  certifierv,  theee 
gentlemen  would  then  aee  that  they  hwd  paaaed^the  jMmt  amm  of 
phrenology,  and  would  feel  aome  compunction  at  the  aelAcumplacency 
with  which  they  had  been  induced  to  certify  to  erroneous  concluding 
poetulata,  before  they  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  even  the  elements 
of  the  seienee. 

Among  some  of  the  anatomical  axioms  with  which  Dr.  Yimont  con^ 
dndes  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  work,  are  the  following :—  ^ 

The  form  of  the  cranium  of  the  vertebral  animals  varies  wonderfully 
in  volume,  according  to  the  classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species. 
Each  species  has  a  type  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  prevents  our 
confounding  it  with  any  otlier.  We  find,  however,  great  individual 
differences  in  volume ;  differences  which  explain  those  of  the  extent 
of  action  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  members  of  the  species. 

The  form  of  the  cranium  being  given,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain,  by  its 
exterior,  that  of  the  encephalon,  with  the  exception  of  some  diseased 
states,  and  the  presence  of  the  frontal  sinus  in  the  adult  man  and  in  ' 
aome  apeciea  of  animals. 

Man  haa,  of  all  the  vertebral  animals,  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
cranium  the  most  fully  developed.    After  him,  come  the  elephant,  the   ' 
cmrang-outang,  the  dog,  hare,  and  monkey.     Parroquets,  the  specielr* 
of  the  genus  eortrtis,  and  geese,  have  this  region  tolerably  developed. ' 
The  tnikey,  the  barn-yard  fowl,  and  seveial  species  of  water-fowls,  are 
among  those  biids  which  exhibit  it  in  the  least  degree  of  developmeuL 

The  complete  development  of  the  cranium  only  takes  place  at  an 
epoch  remote  from  birth;  its  growth  is  generally  more  rapid  in 
animals  than  in  man,  in  whom  it  is  not  completed  until  his  twenty- 
fifth  and  even  sometimes  thirtieth  year. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  cranium  presents,  in  a  great  number  of 
daaees,  orders,  and  genera,  depreaaions  corresponding  with  the  reliefii 
or  eonvoluttona  of  the  brain. 

Birds,  of  alt  the  vertebral  animals,  are  those  the  external  surface  of 
the  crania  of  which  moat  closely  corresponds  with  their  cereSral 
structure ;  this  is  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  plates  of  the  cranium, 
and  to  their  perfect  parallelism.  AAer  birds,  pame  the  rodenliaf  then 
the  email  eamivpra. 

Birda  present  also  tlie  greatest  symmetry  in  the  form  of  their 
craninm.  The  higher  we  rise  in  the  scale,  the  less  this  symmetry  is 
met  with ;  and  in  man  it  ia  least  evident  of  all. 

Affs  brings  about  notable  changea  by  dtminiahing  the  aiie  of  the 
enninm«  and  in  its  tUekneaa  and  density. 

VOL.  !!«— • 
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In  chspter  eight,  Dr.  Vimont  describes  the  brain  of  the  human  sub- 
ject, and  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  in  the  most  important  anatomical 
points  of  view.  Without  pretending  to  repeat,  or  even  to  give  a  sum- 
mary of  his  description,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  an  important 
inference,  deduced  from  the  vast  collection  of  facts  which  he  had 
observed,  and  which,  by  the  way,  is  in  harmony  with  those  laid 
down  by  many  distinguished  physiologists,  in  addition  to  Gall  and 
Spurzheim.  It  is,  says  Dr.  Vimont,  a  general  Uw  of  nature,  that  the 
more  extended  and  complex  the  functional  acts,  the  more  complicated 
are  the  parts  designated  for  their  performance.  The  brain  is  an 
example  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  Man,  of  all  animals,  has  a 
brain  of  the  most  complicated  structure ;  then,  in  tlie  order  enume- 
rated, are  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  insects. 

(To  be  continaed.) 


ARTICLE  V. 

RBFLBCnONS  ON  THE  DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  DR.  SPURZHEIM.* 

Far  may  we  search  before  we  find 

Such  kindly  heart,  such  noble  mind." — Scott. 

The  disappointment  of  human  hopes  is  a  trite  theme,  and  the 
obituary  record  of  an  oft-told  tale.  But  there  is  something  startling, 
almost  appalling,  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Spurzheim — something  to  make 
the  most  unreflecting  pause,  and  think,  and  feel !  Just  as  he  had 
entered  on  his  labours  in  our  country,  a  new  field,  where  he  was 
ardent  in  his  expectations  of  doing  great  things  for  the  cause  of  truth 
and  human  Improvement,  he  has  been  called  upon  to  give  up  his  trust, 
to  resign  the  spirit  which  seemed  as  if  it  had  not  felt  one  breath  of 
decay  steal  over  its  clay  tenement.  And  who  can  calculate  the  loss  to 
society  when  such  a  mighty  mind,  devoted  to  doing  good,  is  removed 
from  our  earth  ? 

It  is  only  when  feeling  a  perfect  trust  and  confidence  in  the  ways 
of  our  heavenly  Father,  that  we  can  be  reconciled  to  his  providence 
when  removing  those  who  are  labouring  to  make  the  world  better  and 

*  This  article  if  copied  from  N^w  12,  Vol.  V,  of^tbe  •*  Ladies'  Magaane  and  LH*- 
rarj  Gazette/'  poblbbed  at  Boaton,  Deeember,  188S.  It  ia,  perhaps,  auffieicfit 
praise  to  atale  that  these  refleetiooa,  so  just  and  •pprqpriata,  emanstsd  iroM  the 
pen  of  .UN.  Santh  J,  HaU, 
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happier.  Bat  all  who  had  the  high  privilege  of  hearing  Dr.  -filpiinc 
hetm  lectnre,  wfll  recollect  how  often  and  how  fenrendy  he  urged  the 
duty  of  entire  fuhmission  to  the  Divine  laws.  It  seemed  his  eonataat 
aim  to  impreaa  on  his  andienoe  the  necessity  and  the  happiness  of 
enltivating  this  hamble  spirit— of  saying,  in  reference  to  all  CTenis 
and  cirenmstances,  ■*  Faiher^  thy  teiU  be  done.** 

His  own  deatfi  is  an  event  which  most  deeply  tries  the  faith  of  his 
Mends.  Why  he  sllMild  have  been  taken  away,  when  so  able  and  so 
ardent  to  perlbnn  his  part,  and  when  with  such  long  observation  and 
severe  study  he  had  matured  a  system  which  promises  so  much  for 
seieoee  and  education,  and  which  he  only,  of  all  living  men,  seemed 
capable  of  explaining  and  enforcing,  is  to  our  short-sighted  ken 
incomprehensible.  The  mind  almost  refuses  to  believe  that  one  so 
perfect  in  life's  best  energies  should  be  dead. 

^Dead,  dead !  when  there  is  oo  our  earth 

Sach  waste  of  worthless  breath ! 
There  should  have  gone  ten  thousand  lives 

To  ransom  him  from  death ! — 
Ay,  twice  ten  thousand  might  have  gone,  i 

Nor  caused  the  blank  that's  left  by  one.^^ 

Short  biographical  sketches  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  and  notices  of  his 
sickness,  death,  and  the  funeral  honours  paid  him  by  our  lamenting 
citizens,  have  appeared  in  many  of  our  papers. 

We  have  seen  no  description,  however,  which  has  done  jnstiee  to 
the  character  of  Dr.  Spurzheim.  Great  men  are  too  often  rated  only 
by  the  standard  of  mind.  The  brilliancy  of  genius,  without  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  displayed,  is  worshipped.  Dr.  Spurs- 
heim  was  great  in  goodness  as  well  as  talent  It  was  this  combination 
of  philanthropy  and  philosophy,  rendered  active  by  the  enthusiastic 
temperament  of  genius,  and  eflective  and  useful  by  a  judgment  so 
quick  and  discriminating  that  it  seemed  almost  like  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, which  gave  him  his  immeasurable  superiority.  There  needs 
■o  sorer  proof  of  this  superiority,  than  the  influence  he  had  obtained 
during  the  little  time  he  resided  among  us.  He  had  been  in  Boston 
bat  about  ten  weeks,  and  in  that  short  space  he  had  literally  "  gained 
the  hearts  of  the  people."  Those  who  saw  and  heard  him,  and  in 
that  number  is  comprised  our  best. and  most  eminent  people,  gave 
Un  not  merely  their  admiration,  but  their  esteem,  reverence,  and 
love.  They  felt  he  was  a  friend  of  the  human  race,  and  that  in 
honouring  huoif  Aey  honoured  the  nobleft  of  human  virtues— benevo- 
iSBee. 

'  Dr.  Spmnheim  was  a  phrenologist;  that  is,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  stody  of  the  hnmaa  mind  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  aAetive  and 
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iDtalleolual  factdUet  of  man.  In  the  pursuit  and  eatabliahment  of  hit 
theory*  he  was  actuated  by  the  noblest  and  purest  motives.  He 
•ought  to  improve  our  systems  of  education,  as  the  sure  and  only 
!roeans  of  perfecting  the  character  of  the  human  race.  The  principles 
for  which  he  contended  seemed  to  him  all-importanii  They  involved 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  art  of  fldocatkw ;  and  he 
laboured,  and  as  we  may  say,  died,  in  the  cause  of  phreindtogy ;  for  all 
agree  that  it  was  his  over<exertion  and  zealous  dffrira  to  benefit  others 
which  caused  him  to  neglect  himself,  and  thus  gave  to  t^  disease  the 
fatal  ascendency  over  his  constitution  which  terminated  his  life.  The 
bast  and  roost  heartfelt  tribute,  then,  which  we  can  render  to  his 
memory,  will  be  to  examine  carefully  and  cordially  the  principles  he 
held  thus  dear  and  sacred.  This  can  be  done,  for  he  has  left  works 
which  embody  his  peculiar  sentiments,  and  which  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished in  this  city. 

There  are  reasons  which  should  make  my  own  sex  revere  his 
character  and  be  zealous  in  studying  his  doctrines.  He  was  the  friend 
of  woman.  He  entertained  exalted  views  of  the  great  benefits  which 
would  result  to  society  and  the  world,  from  the  influence  of  female 
^intellect,  judiciously  cultivated  and  rightly  directed.  And  it  was  to 
be  an  intellectual  and  moral  help  meet  for  man  that  he  would  have 
her  trained. 

In  a  eonversation  with  the  editor  of  this  magazine,  respecting 
female  education  and  the  best  mode  of  introducing  improvement  into 
oar  systems,  he  remarked  :— 

**  Excepting  Christianity,  phrenology  will  do  more  to  elevate 
woman  than  any  other  system  has  ever  done.  It  gives  her  a  partici- 
pation in  the  labours  of  mind.  She  must  understand  its  principles, 
mod  practise  them  in  the  nursery.  And  her  influence  it  is  which 
anust  mould  the  minds  of  her  children,  and  thus  improve  the  worid.** 
**  If/'  etfotinued  he,  '*  I  possess  any  excellence  of  chtfacter,  I  owe  it 
«U  to  my  early  training.  In  the  first  place,  my  mother  gave  me  a 
good  physical  education— -then  she  cultivated  my  moral  feelings,  and 
•he  taught  me  to  think.    I  owe  every  thing  to  my  mother  !*' 

Those  only  who  have  seen  his  face  when  suddenly  kindling  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  intellect  and  benevolence,  and  the  smile  that  broke 
over  his  features,  which  seemed  the  gush  of  heart,  soul,  and  mind, 
in  the  cause  he  wa*  advocating,  can  understand  the  tapression  of 
countenance  that  accompanied  these  words—**  I  owe  every  thing  to 
my  mother.**  The  efifect  on  my  own  feelings  Mrill  never ,be  forgotten. 
Here  was  this  great  and  good  man,  before  whom  our  best  and  wisest 
ami  were  ylfiHA^to  eome  for  tnstraotion,  Uying  all  hie  honoars  on  the 
tiiarmf  ttM  pimyf  aiid.aMribiiv  tD  Ui  ezealleBeos  to  the  inftMoee 
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of  hif  mother.    What  a  triumph  for  woman,  and  what  a  retj 
aoeh  inflnanee  ahoold  impose  on  our  tez  I 

In  thoa  highly  appreciating  the  character  of  woman,  Dr. 
ia  entitled  to  her  confidence,  eo  fiur  aa  the  examination  of  hia  principlea 
of  edacation«  and  the  particular  manner  he  haa  aoggeated  for  the  im- 
proToment  of  aocii^,  ia  concerned.  He  wiahed  no  one  to  adopt 
theae  priaeiplea  without  scrutiny.  He  asked  to  be  trusted  for  hia 
own  pufitj  of  porpcfOe  and  honesty  of  assertion ;  the  belief  in  phreno- 
logyt  he  ilwaja  insisted,  could  only  be  justified  by  personal  observa- 
tkmiy  study. 

To  his  writings,  therefore,  and  the  exertions  of  our  citizens  who 
ate  earnest  to  promote  the  cause  of  human  improvement,  we  must 
now  be  indebted  for  instruction  in  this  new  science.  We  shall  hear 
his  voice  no  more.  The  charm  of  ease,  simplicity,  and  attractiveness, 
hia  manner  could  impart  to  subjects  the  most  abstruse,  difiicult,  and 
dry,  is  dispelled ;  but  truth,  he  always  insisted,  would  prevail ;  and 
if  the  principles  he  inculcated  were  true,  what  a  great  responsibility 
rests  on  the  people  of  Boston  and  Cambridge !  They  only,  of  all  our 
waiting  nation,  have  been  privileged  to  hear  the  teschings  of  Dr. 
Sporxheim.  Tliey  know  his  generous  purposes,  his  exalted  views ;» 
and  it  b  for  them  to  build  his  monument— not  with  perishing  marble 
merely,  but  by  disseminating  the  truths  of  his  philosophy,  fuid 
encouraging  the  practice  of  that  universal  benevolence  which  made 
aoch  a  prominent  feature  in  his  system.  In  this  work  ladies  can 
surely  do  something. 


ARTICLE   VI. 


CASB  OP  SUICIDE. 

Tb  tk€  EdUor  tf  tke  AMuHemn  Pkrtmobgieml  Jmrtud, 

London,  October  18th,  1899. 
Dear  Sir,— 

AUow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a  singular  phreno- 
logical coincidence,  presented  in  relation  to  the  extraordinary  suicide 
which  haa  recently  taken  place  in  this  city. 

I  allude  to  the  case  of  Margaret  Moyes,  the  young  woman  who 
threw  herself  from  the  monument  in  September  last,  the  particulars 
of  which  have  doubtless  appeared  in  the  American  newspapers.  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  examination  of  her  head  took  place  after  the 
•ventf  arid,  indeed,  I  presume  ihatg  from  the  bjury  irtiicYi  ii!^<^  \^%6Vl 
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pari  of  the  8kuU  8U8tained«  aa'examination  would  have  been  almost 
impracticable;  but  it  is  quite  evidentv  from  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  interrogated  before  the  coroner,  that  the  organ  of  Self- 
esteem  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement,  and  that  a  moibid 
action  of  this  sentiment  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  act  of  self-  * 
destruction.  This  will  be  sufficiently  shown  by  the  selection  of  a 
few  scattered  sentences  from  the  evidence  of  the  witness  who  was 
best  acquainted  with  the  deceased  and  her  fiBimily. 

**  Mr.  Moyes  has  a  large  family  of  daughters  growing  wL  rad 
lately  the  necessity  has  been  seen  of  some  of  them  going  firdlnkoffle 
lo  get  their  living.'* 

**The  determination  of  some  of  the  daughters,' and  among  iDthers 
the  deceased,  being  sent  out  to  situations,  was  come  to  a  month  or 
six  weeks  ago." 

'*  Margaret  was  the  first  for  whom  a  situation  was  to  be  found." 
'*  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  dejected  state  of  her  mind  pro- 
ceeded from  the  illness  of  her  parent,  or  from  the  prospect  of  going 
out  to  earn  a  livelihood.*' 

*Vlt  was  intended  to  give  her  a  situation  in  a  confectioner's  shop." 
"  On  the  subject  of  going  out  to  a  situation  being  mentioned  to  her, 
I  heard  her  say— -^  /  take  it  to  heart ;  I  cannot  get  over  thefeding'^ 
and  yet  Fm  aware  it  u  the  right  course.^  " 
And  the  following  is  from  her  sister's  evidence  :^- 
*'  Theicleo  of  going  out  into  the  worid  to  get  her  living /»r^ec/  upon 
her  mind.*** 

It  was  also  shown  by  the  evidence,  that  she  was  not  impelled  to 
the  peculiar  mode  of  her  death  by  the  circumstance  of  casually  pass- 
ing the  monument  at  the  time  when  the  thought  of  suicide  had 
occurred  to  her  mind,  but  that  she  deliberately  led  her  home  and 
walked  to  that  structure,  which  was  at  a  distance  of  several  miles 
from  her  father's  house.  The  mode  of  her  death,  therefore,  was 
evidently  a  matter  of  choice  and  consideration — ^the  result  of  some 
prevailing  impulse  of  her  mind  which  could  not  be  overruled,  and 
which  urged-jiker  to  ascend  to,  and  plunge  from,  some  tremendous 
height.  BMrlhg  thesto  facts  in  mind,  the  following  remarks  on  the 
functions  of  the  organ  of  Self-esteem,  extracted  from  Mr.  Combe's 
System  of  Phrenology,  are  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  considersr 
tion. 

*  The  Spectator  ntwipaper,  oim  of  tho  moot  philosophical  prodoctiom  of  the 
London  praaa,  undsr  dato  18th  October,  pablishee  an  article  which  hae  been 
snggeeted  by  the  pravalonee  of  ralcido  in  thii  country  with  a  view  of  tracing  itP 
cnneaa,  and  gn^jMs^Iha  above  endenoe  as  iHosCrattve  of  the  effiwt  of  a  nwrfaid  arilt 
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^'Hanng  ttadiad  the  sentiment  of  pride  as  i  primitive  mental 
quality,  and  its  organ,  in  the  human  race.  Dr.  Gall  wished  to  ascer- 
tain whether  his  observations  would  be  confirmed  by  the  lower 
animals.  He  therefore  examined  flie  heads  of  such  of  them  as  we 
are  accustonyed  to  call  proud— the  race-horse,  the  cock,  and  peacock. 
He  did  not  find  in  any  of  these  a  remarkable  development  of  the 
cerebral  parts  eorresponding  to  the  organ  of  Self-esteem  in  man ;  but 
he  foond  a  eonsideiable  development  of  these  parts  in  animals  in 
wUdi  he  would  never  have  thought  of  looking  for  it— that  is  to  say, 
in  tfaoer  which  voluntarily  remain  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air, 
living  on  mountains,  and  other  elevated  situations;  for  example,  in 
the.  loebuck,  the  chamois,  the  wild  goat,  and  certain  species  of  eagles 
and  falcons ;  and  what  struck  him  most  was,  that  the  parts  in  question 
were  the  more  developed  in  proportion  to  the  greater  height  of  the 
dwelling  places  of  the  animals.  Dr.  Gall  himself  was  astonished  at 
this  observation.  That  a  predilection  for  physical  heights  should,  in 
animals,  depend  on  the  same  organ  as  that  to  which  the  sentiment  of 
self-eMteem  is  referrible  in  man,  appeared  to  him  at  first  altogether 
improbable  and  inadmissible ;  '  yet,'  says  he,  *  I  have  laid  down  the 
rule  to  communicate  the  progress  of  my  observations,  as  well  as  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  given  rise  to  my  opinions.*  He  accord- 
ingly enters  into  some  interesting  observations  on  the  various  dwelling 
places  of  animals,  and  states,  that  in  the  heads  of  all  of  them  which 
have  their  abodes  in  high  places,  there  is  an  eminence  which  entirely 
resembles  the  organ  of  Self-esteem  in  man."  * 

In  confirmation  of  the  above,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  case  is  on 
record  of  a  Monsieur  B.,  in  whom  the  organ  was  naturally  very  large, 
and  who  was  accidentally  wounded  by  a  nail  in  this  part  of  the  brain. 
**  While  labouring  under  the  influence  of  the  wound,  h^  felt  himself, 
as  it  were,  elevated  above  the  clouds^  and  earned  through  the  air^ 
retaining  at  the  same  time,  and  also  manifesting  during  his  conva- 
lescence, the  same  proud  and  haughty  manners  which  had  distin- 
guished him  in  health." 

I  am,  dear  sir. 

Very  faithfblly  yours, 

M.  B.  Sampsow. 
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ARTICLE  VIL 

pbrcmolooical  d1vkl0pm1nt8  op  joseph  cinquez,  alias  oinqva. 

Mr.  Editor,— 

Inasmuch  as  the  Africans,  recently  cast  upon  our  shore*  have 
created  considerable  excitement  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  I 
have  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  present  the  public,  through 
3'our  Journal,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  phrenological  developments 
and  character  of  their  leader,  viz.  Joseph  Cinquez  or  Gmqua.  On 
the  ftth  of  September,  I  visited  New  Haven,  where  the  Africans  ifere 
then  confined,  and  made  a  critical  examination  of  Cinquez^s  head.  I 
also  took  in  plaster  of  Paris  an  exact  likeness  of  his  head,  which  is 
now  deposited  in  my  cabinet,  and  may  be  examined  by  any  person 
who  will  call  at  No.  135  Nassau  street.  New  York.  The  following 
cut,  taken  from  this  cast,  will  perhaps  convey  to  your  readers  a 
eonrect  view  of  the  outlines  of  Cinquez's  head. 


His  head  is  peculiar  in  shape,  being  long  and  high,  but  narrow. 
Tlie  base  of  his  brain  is  inferior  in  size;  consequently  thb  lower 
animal  propensities  do  not  constitute  the  leading  elements  of  his 
character.  His  temperament  is  very  favourable  to  mental  and  phy- 
ried  exaieiaev  being  nervous  bilious,  with  a  fair  portion  of  the  aan^ 
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gBine.  He  it  nther  tall  and  aimre,  bot  weU-formed,  and  adapted  ibr 
great  phjreieal  and  mental  ezertiona.  Hie  appeanuMse  indicatea  a 
etiong  eonstitotiony  and  great  powers  of  endurance.  He  haa  wwry 
fine  pliable  hair,  thin  and  soft  akiny  with  strongiy-marked  nervona  and 
loepflBOCive  powers.  Hia  head  measures  most  in  the  region  of  those 
ftedtiaa  ginng  a  love  of  liberty,  independence,  determination,  ambi« 
taottt  ngard  for  hia  eonntry,  and  for  what  he  thinks  is  sacred  and 
light ;  abo,  good  prai^tieal  talents  and  powers  of  observation^  shrewd- 
nen,  tact*  and  management,  joined  with  sl  uncommon  degree  of 
moral  ooni^ge  and  pride  of  character. 

AmativetfBas,  Adhesiveness,  Cojibativeness,  Destructiveness,  All- 
meoliTeness,  and  Acquisitiveness,  are  only  fairly  developed,  and 
ironld  have  but  a  common  or  ordinary  influence  in  the  formation  of 
his  character.  The  organs  of  Self-esteem  and  Firmness  are  very 
large,  and  would  form  leading  traits  in  his  character.  I  should  not 
infer  that  he  was  naturally  cruel,  malicious,  or  even  selfish,  except  in 
rdataon  to  his  liberty  and  his  rights.  But  while  he  is  not  revengeful 
or  ill-natored,  he  has  too  much  pride  and  love  of  self  to  become  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  others.  He  could  not  be  trifled  with,  with  impn- 
nity ;  his  indignation  is  extreme,  and  he  would  not  easily  give  up  the 
object  of  his  pursuit.  His  thoughts  and  feelinga  are  protracted  and 
obnneeted,  owing  to  his  large  Concentrativeness  and  Firmness. 
Inhabitiveness  is  large,  and  would  render  him  much  attached  to  home 
and  country;  his  domestic  organs  being  only  feirly  developed,  ho 
would  not  be  particularly  warm-hearted,  social,  and  fond  of  friends  or 
company— had  much  rather  have  influence  and  power  than  friends, 
and,  at  times,  might  be  tyrannical  and  dicuitorial,  yet  withal,  haa 
much  humanity,  kindness,  and  sympathy,  for  the  happiness  of  othon. 

His  intellect  is  generally  well-balanced,  and  better  developed  thaa 
moat  peraons'  belonging  to  his  raee.  Still  he  ia  quite  deficient  in 
those  faculties  gtf  ng  natural  refinement,  delicacy  of  feeling,  fbagiiia- 
tion,  powera  of  adaptation,  and  constniciion.  His  general  memory  and 
practical  talents,  I  should  think,  might  be  good.  .  He  has  the  requisite 
faculties  for  rendering  him  a  close  observer  of  men  and  things,  and  a 
good  judge  of  human  nature.  Though  Cauaality  is  not  very  strong, 
jet,  having  rather  large  Secretiveness  and  Cautiousness,  he  would  be 
shrewd,  artful,  and  a  very  good  manager.  He  would  have  great  self- 
possession  in  times  of  danger,  and  might  easily  conceal,  by  the 
expressions  of  his  countenance,  all  appearance  of  his  real  feelings  or 
designs,  so  that  it  would  be  diflicult  to  find  him  out,  or  deteet  hia 
phaa.  His  facultiea  admirably  adapt  him  to  take  the  l(H4jMenre 
r,  and  command  the  respect  of  others,  aa  well  u.lJMwt-htal 
of  exerting  a  eontroUing  influence  over  the  miqib  i(;|kMft 
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like  the  netiTe  Africans.  Hie  cerebral  organiBatioDt  as  a  whole,  I 
should  think,  was  also  superior  to  the  majority  of  negroes*  in  onr  own 
country. 

Tours,  &c. 

L.  N.  Fowuuu 

New  York,  Nmnbn',  8tb,  1839. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Phrenology  in  Hartford^  Ct. — Mr.  Combe  delivered  a  coarse  of  lec- 
tures on  phreuology  in  this  city  during  the  month  of  October.  We 
copy  from  the  "  Hartford  Times,*'  of  November  2d^  the  following  inte- 
restmg  statement,  giving  an  account  of  the  reception  of  these  lectures, 
together  with  the  views  which  some  of  the  most  intelligent,  scientific, 
and  moral  citizens  of  Hartford  entertain  respecting  the  science. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Combe's  class,  held  at  Oilman's  HalL  on  Friday 
evening,  October  25th,  inimediately  alter  the  delivery  of  the  last  lecture 
of  his  phrenological  course,  the  class  was  organised  by  calling  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Totten  tu  the  chair,  and  appointing  Wm.  Jas.  Hamersley  secretary. 

"On  motion,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  for  die 
consideration  of  the  class. 

"The  committee  consisted  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  Erastas 
Smith,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  A.  Brigham. 

*'The  committee  having  reported,  the  following  resolutions  were  dis- 
.cussed,  and  unanimously  adopted  :-— 

"  iietolvedf  Ttyt  we  have  derived  great  pleasure  and  instruction  from 
the  interesting  lectures  of  Mr.  Combe. 

^^Besolved,  That,  from  his  able  exposition  of  phrenology,  we  Jiave 
^  learned  numerous  tacts  in  relation  to  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical 
i"^'"  education. 

**  Resolved^  That  we  consider  his  exposition  of  the  subject  of  ioijiort- 

ance  in  teaching  us  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  believe  that  benencial 

results  vt^ill  be  witnessed  from  the  application  of  its  principles  to  the 

education  of  youth,  to  legislation,  jurisprudence,  and  the  treatment  of 

V  tbe  insane.  • 

"  Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  convey  to  Mr. 
Combe  these  resolutions  of  his  class,  and  also  an  expression  of  thanks 
for  the  gratification  his  lectures  have  afforded  them. 

"The  committee  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  last  resolution, 
consisted  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  Erastus  Smith,  Esq.,  Dr.  A. 
Brigham,  the  Rev.  S.  Hovey,  and  Professor  Stewart. 

"  On  motion,  adjourned. 

"  Siijis  Tornw,  Chairman. 

"  Wm.  Jas.  Hamerblev,  Secretary.** 

.    AppUcaHon  of  Phrenology  to  EduetUiotL^We  find,  in  the  Mf 
number  of  the  British  Phrenolosical  Journal,  a  report  of  an  inter  ■''■^' 


^      discussion  before  the  Aberdeen  Phrenologieal  Society,  on  the  aMlaomiia 
\     of  the  science  to  edoeatioii.     Mr.  Connon,  who  had  spplied  ita  jirift* 


eij^  with  great  taeeeu  for  MTcral  yemrt,  is  rtprttcnted  to  hare  made 
toe  Mlowiog  atateiiieot : — 

''He  entered  into  a  reiy  interesting  detail  of  the  principles  bj  which 
he  was  guided  in  conducting  the  school  under  his  cbar|^.  Pbrenolo^, 
be  said,  had  been  nsefal  to  him  in  two  respects.  First,  by  sffordinc 
ia^^eations  of  the  natural  talents  and  disposition  of  each  indiYidual 
jMMary  it  had  ftcilitated  his  laboun  in  a  very  high  degree.  But  it  is, 
Se  8«M|  in  the  clear  insight  which  phrenology  gires  into  what  cughi  to 
be  th$  iV^  9J[  edueatiofif  and  the  proper  method  of  conducting  it,  that 
he  hei'ionnd  its  chief  ralue  to  consist  It  enabled  teachers  to  carrv  out 
the  fondamental  principles  of  education  with  a  precision  whicn  he 
believed  could  not  be  attained  by  any  who  are  ignorant  of  its  truths. 
He  then  allnded  to  the  principle  ofsympathy,  as  one  of  supreme  import- 
ance in  the  art  of  teachmg — the  principle,  that  whatever  feeling,  desire, 
propensity,  Ac.  Ac.  the  teacher  manifests,  the  same  will  be  generated 
in  corresponding  strength  among  his  pupils.  If  the  teacher  uniformly 
maintains  the  supremacv  of  his  own  moral  sentiments  and  ioteliect 
aboTe  his  lower  animal  feelings,  his  pupils  will  manifest  the  same 
faculties,  if,  on  the  contrary^  he  indulges  his  animal  propensities— say 
Combativeness  and  DestructiTeness — bis  pupils  cannot  help  manifesting 
the  same  passions." 

We  copy  only  a  part  of  Mr.  C.'s  remarks.  The  great  adTantages  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  mental  science  to  an  instructer.  mast  be  ob? ious 
to  every  refleetins  mind.  But  until  the  functions  of  tne  brain  are  cor- 
rectly understood  by  teachers,  and  the  true  laws,  which  regulate  the 
exercise  and  development  of  the  cerebral  orgms,  are  recognised  and 
obeyed,  an^  and  every  system  of  education  must  necessarily  be  imperfect 
and  empincoL 

Ih".  BilfhaMLn  in  Florida, — In  our  first  volume,  we  presented  several 
notices  or  the  operations  of  this  gentleman,  in  behalf  of  phrenology. 
SooQC  time  since,  we  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  B.,lated  Pensacola,  Fa., 
Jane  20th,  1839,  containing  the  results  of  some  observations,  which  must 
MP  interesting  to  the  advocates  of  the  science  generally.  Our  limits  prt- 
Tent  us  from  copying  the  entire  letter,  but  we  will  give  the  more  im- 
portant extracts,  and  the  substance  of  the  remainder  in  our  own  remarks. 
Dr.  Buchanan  suggests  the  propriety  and  desirableness,  that  pbrenolo- 
l[ists,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  should  communicate,  from  lime  H^. 
time,  to  this  Journal,  the  results  of  their  observations,  and  give  an  v 
Recount  of  the  progress  and  state  of  the  science  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
residence  and  operations.  By  this  means,  there  would  be  more  personal 
interest  and  unity  of  action  among  phrenologists  themselves;  the  public 
woold  become  belter  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  progress  of  the 
acience,  as  well  as  the  number  and  character  of  its  ad? ocates,  and^  what 
is  not  iinimportant,  a  correct  and  minute  history  of  phrenology  in  this 
country  would  thus  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  We  would,  tnerefore, 
solicit  commimications  of  the  above  character,  and  promise  to  make  such 
a  disposal  ef -ihem,  as.  in  our  judgment,  will  best  subserve  the  interests 
of  the  science.    The  letter  of  Dr.  B.  continues  as  follows  :— 

**  Hiving  just  returned  from  a  pleasant  excursion  in  Florida,  I  will 
veotore  to  give  you  some  desultory  reminiscences  of  the  last  few  months. 
I  have  Ibnnd  in  the  public  mind  some  lingering  remains  of  the  prejedioe 
•gaiDat  our  science,  which  was  once  universal;  but  this  pr^odice,  when 
iclaabeompaoied  by  cariosity  and  mental  activity,  is  rather  beoeflcial 
^^    trtberwiee,  for  ii  increases  the  amount  of  eoUision,  aigameat,  aad 
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^eitement;  and  iDtelleetaal  ezcitenent  must  result  in  the  dtscoreiy  of 
•dditional  truth.  Phrenology  is  so  demonstrable  a  science,  that  all  who 
aloceiely  wish  to  diseoYer  troth — all  who  have  sufficient  strength  of 
mind  to  lay  aside  prejudice  and  adopt  a  newly  demonstrated  truth- 
are  npt  to  become  its  zealous  rotaries  whenever  it  is  fairly  brought  before 
itbem.  I  am  often  asked  the  question  among  streuffers, '  Do  you  make 
many  converts  to  |>hrenology  T  My  usual  reply  is,  that  I  hope  not,  Ik  I 
should  ref^ret  to  think  that  there  were  many  in  such  a  condition  of  ntfiid 
as  to  require  conversion.  Surely  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  eomverl- 
tuir,  if  every  mi^  took  care  to  investigiite  subjects  thoroughly  before 
formiog  an  opinion.  Still,  I  have  sometimes  to  witness  the  coaversioa 
of  those  who  have  set  themselves  against  the  truth,  because  they  know 
not  what  it  is.  As  far  as  the  sphere  of  my  operations  extended,  I  found 
few  indeed  who  did  not  ultimately  regard  phrenology  as  an  admirable 
and  important  science.  As  far  as  I  came  into  contact  with  the  commu- 
nity, puolic  opinion  seemed  decidedly  favourable,  and  instead  of  finding 
my  profession  a  mere  subject  of  jest,  I  was  frequently  received  with  the 
attention  and  honour  which  are  usually  bestowed  on  politicians  alone." 

Dr.  B.  here  gives  some  description  of  the  Indian  hostilities,  and  the 
'  war  carried  on  at  the  present  time  in  Florida  by  the  Seminoles.     He 
also' gives  an  account  or  several  ancient  mounds,  and  makes  the  follow- 
ing interesting  remarks  respecting  sorse  skulls  which  he  obtained  from 
them:— 

'*The  heads  which  I  obtained  from  these  localities  are  mostlv  below 
the  white  average  in  point  of  size,  and  rather  irresrular  as  to  the  character 
of  the  developments.  A  few  are  quite  good,  and  others  extremely  bad. 
Conscientiousness  is,  indeed,  more  frequently  defective  than  you  will 
ever  find  it  among  the  whites.  CoDscieotiousness  and  Benevolence  are 
the  organs  that  most  frequently  fail  in  Indian  crania,  while  Reverence  baa 
usually  a  fine  development.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  an  Indian 
head  defective  in  Reverence.  The  strictness  with  which  their  tradi* 
tiooary  laws  are  enforced,  their  reverence  for  the  aged,  and  their  habitual 
gravity  and  dignity  of  deportment,  are  ample  illustrations  of  this  Acuity ; 
while  their  treachery  and  broken  treaties,  their  system  of  warfare  and 
horrid  massacres,  illustrate  well  the  deficiency  of  Benevolence  and  Con- 
scientiousness. Nor  can  we  suppose  that  these  deficiencies  are  solely 
acquired  by  their  mode  of  life,  feven  if  they  originated  in  that  way,  we 
know  that  they  would  be  transmitted  to  their  progeny,  and  thus  become 
congenital.  I  observed,  in  the  heads  of  children  and  infants,  forms  quite 
as  unfavourable  as  in  the  adults. 

^  The  heads  of  the  chiefs  appear  quite  superior.  Coa-harjo,  the  chief 
of  a  band  of  Creeks  who  joined  the  Seminoles,  came  in  a  little  more 
than  a  vear  ago,  and  was  preparing  to  emi^te.  While  his  band  was 
at  Waiker^s  town,  on  the  Apalacnicola,  with  the  United  States  agent, 
Coa-harjo  was  treacherously  murdered  by  Lewis,  one  of  the  Indians  of 
the  village,  and  his  men  were  soon  alarmed  by  one  of  the  whites,  who 
enjoyed  a  salary  as  an  interpreter,  and  was  therefore  interested  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  war.  Fearing  treachery  in  the  whites,  they  fled  and 
joined  the  hostiles.  Having  obtained  the  skull  of  Coa-harjo,  who  was 
regarded  as  a  trusty  and  honourable  man  by  the  whites,  I  fooAd  it  to 
present  a  noble,  and,  indeed,  beautiful  form.  The  frontal  and  ^broaal 
reaions  have  a  predominance,  and  the  organs  of  Inhabitiveneaa  and 
Adhesivenesa  are  moderate.  It  would  be  an  interesting  investigation  to 
discover  whether  these  are  larse  in  the  bod3r  of  Seminoles,  who  Have  ao 
Joog  maintained  possession  of  Florida  against  our  governmeot     Had 
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Coa-hmno  lived,  his  baod  would  hare  gone  with  him  to  the  wesL  The 
Indian  Lewis,  by  whom  he  was  stabbed,  lingered  about  home,  expecting 
him  to  recover.  Upon  his  death,  Lewis  was  immediately,  according  to 
the  Indian  castom,  dragged  fiom  his  cabin  and  shot  by  a  party  who  came 
to  execute  justice.  The  skull  of  Coa-harjo  makes  a  fine  contrast  with 
that  of  Lewis. 

"  Vacca  Pechassee,  the  old  chief  at  Walker's  town,  has  been  dead  five 
or  six  years.  His  skull  presents  large  developments,  and  much  more  of 
Comparison,  Causality,  and  Philoprogenitiveness,  than  is  uiual.  He 
lived  in  plenty,  and,  I  believe,  took  his  name  of  Vacca  Pechassee,  or 
Matter  or  Cows,  from  the  numbei  of  his  herds.  Practical  phrenologists 
are  familiar  with  the  influence  of  Pbiloproirenitiveness  in  giving  us  a 
fondness  for  animaU.  Perhaps  the  poor  develupmeui  in  this  orsan  in 
many  Indian  heads,  may  be  one  fficat  cause  of  hiodering  their  advance 
to  civilisation.  The  pastoral  mode  of  life  to  which  Philoprogeniiiveness 
would  tend,  being  a  common,  if  not  necessary,  intermediate  step  between 
the  hunting  and  the  agricultural  stages.  The  skulls  of  Vacca  rechassiee 
and  Coa-harju,  placed  among  a  group  of  ordinary  Indians,  would  natu- 
rally suggest  the  idea  that  they  were  ^born  to  command,'  by  their 
general  supeiioriry." 

**It  is  now  more  than  three  years  since  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Fowler  that 
there  must  be  some  unknown  organs  between  the  intellectual  and  the 
moral.  Since  that  time,  I  have  seen  nothing  to  change  the  opinion,  but 
have  met  with  as  many  striking  illustrations  of  their  functions  as  of  any 
other  faculties.  My  views  do  not  very  materially  differ  from  those  whicn 
he  has  published.  The  organ  above  Comparison  I  have  found  to  ^ive 
the  sense  of  emotion,  aud  that  above  Causality,  the  sense  of  design. 
Both  combined,  give  a  knowledge  of  character,  and  an  insight  into  the 
workings  of  other  men's  minds.  Whatever  tneotetical  objections  may 
be  found  to  this  view,  it  will  be  fonad  practicaUu  true.  But  as  I  have 
civen  my  views  upon  this  matter  elsewhere,  I  shall  not  here  repeat  them. 
One  of  the  greatest  intriguers  and  shrewdest  politicians  in  this  territory, 
I  found  to  have  these  organs  large,  especially  that  of  design.  Another, 
who  stands  above  reproach,  h  an  intellectual  and  observant  man,  but  I 
told  him  (on  account  of  this  deficiency  alone)  that  although  well  calcu- 
lated for  business,  he  would  suffer  and  probably  be  cheated,  from  his 
incapacity  to  understand  and  manage  men.  This  was  considered 
remarkably  true,  and  well  evinced  in  his  life.  Besides  their  utility  in 
the  study  of  character,  these  organs  are  necessary  in  giving  expression, 
and  therefore  important  to  the  actor,  orator,  painter,  caricaturist,  dbc. 

'^In  conclusion,  let  me  call  the  attention  of  phrenologists  to  a  mode  of 
investigating  character  which  has  not  received  sufficient  attention. 
That  it  should  not  have  been  urged  upon  us  by  those  close  observers  of 
nature.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  is  indeed  surprising.  I  do  not  at  this 
moment  recollect  any  passage  in  their  writings,  recommending  the 
method  to  which  I  allude.  The  growth  or  change  of  the  encephalic 
mass  is  always  well  accommodated  by  the  osseous  structure  of  the  head. 
Whenever  an  organ  declines,  the  deposite  of  bone  which  ensues  oblite- 
rates its  diffiial  impression  in  the  skull,  and  continues  to  follow  it  on 
inward.  When  an  oraan  increases,  the  skull  yields  by  absorption  at  the 
spot  against  which  it  lies,  and  then,  by  a  general  growth  over  it,  accom- 
modates the  development  and  displays  it  externally.  This  process  is 
continually  goiue  on  as  our  faculties  are  increasing  or  declining.  Our 
character  is  seldom  left  by  circumstances  precisely  at  the  spot  at  which 
it  was  placed  by  nature.  It  is  seldom  that  all  our  organs  receive  a  suffi- 
cient and  uniform  degree  of  cultivation ;  hence  almost  every  skull  will 
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display  some  eridenee  of  growth  or  decline.  The  deep  digital  impres- 
tions  aad  cranial  thinness  orer  active  or^ns,  or  the  smooth  internal  snr- 
fiiee  and  great  thickness  at  the  spot  of  insction,  will  show  very  plainly 
the  changes  or  cnltivation  which  the  character  has  undergone.  If  the 
skull  is  not  opened,  we  can  ascertain  very  easily,  by  inserting  a  taper* 
..« '  at  the /bramen  nuignum,  the  comparative  activitv  of  the  organs,  when 
a  skull  is  presented  me  for  examination  in  public,  I  do  not  venture  to 
pronounce  upon  its  chsracter  until  I  have  tried  it  in  this  manner. 

"The  regions  of  the  sreatest  actifity  will  be  plainly  indicated  by  the 
translucency  of  Ae  skuTl,  and,  the  total  opacity  of  other  spots  will  mark 
the  extent  of  cerebral  inactivity  or  atropny.  For  instance,  the  skull  of 
a  negro  woman  (in  my  possession)  who  murdered  her  own  child,  and 
cut  it  open  with  an  axe,  exhibits  an  entire  atrophy  of  the  brain,  except  at 
the  spots  of  Firmness,  Acquisitiveness,  and  D^structiveness.  These 
three  sites  exhibit  a  translucency  $  but  at  the  site  of  thef  other  organs,  the 
atrophy  is  such  as  tortnake  the  skull  not  only  thick  and  opaque,  but  the 
heaviest  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  character  and  the  skull  are  equally 
monstrous. 

**In  the  skull  of  Coa-barjo.  the  organ  of  Conscientiousness  does  not 
show  any  remarkable  external  development,  but  illustrates  his  character 
hf  the  internal  proofs  of  its  activity. 

"In  tile  head  of  Jesse  €k>odman,  a  degraded  creature,  who  murdered 
his  wife,  tliere  is  an  entire  opacity  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  frontal 
bone,  showing  a  decline  of  Benevolence,  ideality,  and  the  reflective 
(Mans. 

"In  the  skull  of  a  Mexican  soldier,  from  San  Jacinto  battle-field.  Hope 
and  Ck>mbativeness  appear  very  active,  and  the  moral  organs  feeble.  In 
the  head  of  a  negro,  wno  killea  his  overseer,  and  died  without  any  re- 
pentance, the  organs  of  Benevolence  and  Reverence  appear  the  most 
inactive.  In  the  head  of  another,  who  bore  the  character  of  a  faithful 
and  humble  senftot,  there  are  plain  digital  impressions,  and  a  distinct 
\  ttanalueency  at  the  organ  of  Reverence.  In  tne  head  of  a  murderer, 
eaeented  in  Louisiana,  there  is  a  most  unusual  thickening  over  the  moral 
Mans,  which  is  particularly  striking  at  Benevolence ;  while  in  another, 
whom  I  know  to  have  been  a  kind,  benevolent  man,  there  is  a  distinct 
translucency  at  the  site  of  Benevolence,  as  well  as  a  good  development 
externally.  The  same  individual  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of  animals 
and  pets.  I  do  not  find  quite  so  large  adevelopinent  of  Philoprogeni<» 
tiveness  as  I  expected ;  but  at  the  situation  of  Philoprogenitiveness,  o? 
the  occipital  bone,  usually  the  thickest  part  of  the  skull,  there  are  two 
.  remarkable  translucent  spaces,  showing  the  vigour  of  the  organ.  In  th^ 
head  of  a  French  nobleman,  who  died  in  the  commission  of  a  felony, 
there  is  a  poor  development  and  general  opacity  of  the  coronal  region. 
But  it  is  needless  to  detail  my  illostmiions.  ^  <  Elx  uno,'  dbc. 

"  This  mode  of  investigation  is  very  striking  to  those  who  are  nnae- 
customed  to  it,  and  gives  to  the  lecturer  important  additional  means  of 
illustrating  the  science,  and  investing  it  with  interest  to  his  auditors.  It 
is  still  more  striking  in  its  results.  In  the  study  of  living  character,  the 
indications  of  the  developments  are  assisted  by  pathosnomony  and  the 
conduct  of  the  individual.  But  in  the  skull  we  have  almost  as  great  an 
assistance  in  the  indications  which  it  gives  of  the  activity  or  inattivity 

*^Am  this  may  smoke  and  bora  the  skull  too  mneh,  it  is  best  to  Insert  a  large 
ghas  tabs  with  the  soperiur  extremity  okised,  so  as  to  rsssmble  a  long  slender 
enpptog  glasSi    By  throsiing  the  taper  ap  Mh  the  sknU  will  be  prsservsd  firosi 
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of  the  fteoltiet.  We  are  often  Inabled  to  koow  preeitely  what  were  the 
goreniiiig  powcn  of  the  iodiTidaal  in  the  latter  periods  of  hii  life,  aad 
even  to  we  a  retroepeetWe  glance  at  bis  history.   The  external  table  of 

the  akall  pieienta  nsnia  congenital  or  natural  character,  and  the  internal,-.^ 

his  nkimate  or  aeqaired  one.  The  interral  between  the  two,  the  apace 
of  transition,  ia  the  history  of  his  life." 

Phrenology  in  the  Wr^tem  Statea.-^Onx  science  haJs  been  making 
Tery  commendable  progress  for  many  years  in  the  western  states.  We 
have  numeroos  facts  in  confirmation  of  ihis  statemenL  jmd  shall  present 
them,  when  conrenient,  in  the  Journal.  Within  a  few  months,  a  very 
interesting  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  ba?e  appeared  in  tbe  "Banner 
and  Pioneer,"  a  relifious  paper,  devoted  to  the  Baptist  denomination, 
pablisbed  at  LooisTule,  Ky.,  and  having  an  extensive  circulation  in  the 
west.  The  articles  were  prepared  by  one  of  its  editors,  J.  M.  Peck,  A.  M., 
of  Rock  Spring,  111.,  who  is  the  author,  we  believci  of  several  publica- 
tions. 

In  one  of  those  papers,  after  some  remarks  on  the  brain,  as  the  organ 
of  the  mind,  being  a  fundamental  principle  in  phrenology,  he  makes  the 
following  very  appropriate  and  important  observations : — 

'<If  this  theory  be  adopted  by  the  teacher  of  youth,  the  divine,  the 
jorist,  and  the  physician,  a  field  of  interesting  practical  application  ia 
open.  The  various  metaphysical  theories  heretofore  adopted  mast  be 
overhauled,  examined,  and  made  to  conform  to  this  doctrine.  Preachers 
of  the  gospel  will  have  less  room  to  build  their  theological  speculatioiis 
on  abstract  mind  and  metaphysical  theories.  When  they  think,  ready 
eooverse,  and  preach  about  the  soul,  they  will  have  doe  regard  to  its 
connection  and  bearing  upon  man's  animal  nature.  They  will  endea- 
vour to  learn  something  about  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  braiii 
and  the  nervous  system,  and  the  different  effects  that  different  states  of 
the  brain  and  nerves  have  upon  the  mind.  They  will  regafd  and  address 
man,  not  as  mere  soul,  or  mere  body,  but  as  a  complex  being,  possessing  ^* 
a  bodily  and  mental  nature,  both  of  which  are  affected  by  religiooa  inn 
pressions,  and  concerned  in  all  moral  and  religious  actions,  yet  both  con<w 
sdtotin^  one  and  the  same  being,  called  man.  Physicians  will  find  an 
interestmg  field  of  exploration,  especially  in  reference  to  that  class  of 
diseases  tnat  affect  nitndl,  and  they  will  aim  to  remove  the  unhealthy 
action  by  operating  directly  upon  the  animal  economy,  and  restoring  its 
Iboctions  to  a  healthy  state. 

'^The  jurist  will  find  this  subject  has  verr  important  relations  to  his 
iipartment,  that  due  and  proper  allowance  snoola  be  made  in  all  those 
enminal  cases  where  obliquity  of  mind  and  conduct  evidently  result 
from  a  diseased  brain. 

''  But  instructers  of  youth,  more  than  all  other  persons,  have  occasion 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  relations  that  exist  between 
man's  material,  moral,  and  intellectual  nature,  and  that  the  whole  bein^ , 
In  a  proportionate  degree,  demands  his  attention ;  and  that  great  care  is 
aeeesaary  to  preserve  healthy  action  in  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
"viUle  he  is  aiming 

••To  rsar  the  tender  thought. 

And  tsaeh  the  young  ideft  how  to  shoot*  ** 

.  Chwna  Americana, — This  great  work,  (by  S.  G.  Morton,  Bl  D.,  of 
Philadelphia,)  which  has  been  many  years  in  the  way  of  preparation,  is 
poUished  and  rsady  for  delivery.   In  Yol.  I.,  page  385,  of  the  Jooriia], 
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we  gave  a  partieular  description  of  the  lelding  characteristics  of  the  work, 
to  which  we  would  refer  the  reader.  Since  that  notice,  we  hare  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiTing  several  names  as  subscribers  tor  the  work,  and 
should  be  happy  to  recfire  more,  as  we  understand  the  number  of  copies 
are  not  ouite  all  engaged.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  work  is 
published  for  tubtcribera  onljf,  and  that  it  will  nerer  be  deposited  in 
bookstores  for  sale.  If  any  persons,  therefore,  wish  to  procure  a  copy, 
they  should  forward  their  names  and  address  immediately  to  the  puo- 
lishet,  J.  Dobson,  No.  108  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

As  a  part  of  this  work  is  strictly  phrenological,  and  is  very  important 
in  its  bearings  on  the  science,  it  is  our  intention  to  draw  somewhac 
largely  from  its  pages  for  the  Journal.  But  for  the  present  we  can  refer 
only  to  one  topic.  We  observe  in  the  Preface,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  author's  receiving  some  valuable  8p<?cimens  of  crania  too  late  for  the 
work,  as  well  as  from  a  desire  to  instituie  a  more  extended  comparison 
between  the  five  different  races  of  men,  it  is  his  design  to  issue  a  ntppU- 
merUary  volume.  In  this  volume,  the  capacity. of  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior chambers  of  the  skull  will  be  iriven,  and'also  numerous  anatomical 
and  phrenological  measurements.  To  make  a  fair  comparison,  a  very 
extended  series  of  crania  will  be  necessary,  *^and  the  author  respectfully 
solicits  the  further  aid  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  cause  of  science, 
in  procuring  the  Mkulhofail  nationt^  and  forwarding  them  to  his  address 
in  this  city."  We  hope  tbi^  request  will  be  faithfully  responded  to.  The 
results  of  an  investigation  here  proposed,  will  be  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. To  illustrate  this  remark,  we  will  present  our  readers  with  some 
striking  facts  on  the  subject,  contained  in  the  Crania  Americana, 
page  WO,  The  author  obtained  from  correct  measurements  of  skulls, 
without  selection,  the  following  results: — The  mean  internal  capacity  of 

52  akulls  of  the  Caucasian  race  was  found  to  be  87  cubic  inches, 
10      «      «       Mongolian  "  "  83     "         «« 

147       "      «       American  "  *'        "  82     «         « 

18       «      «       Malaf  «  "  81     "         " 

»      '       «       Ethiopian  **  "  78     *»         " 

It  will  be  observed,  that  here  the  comparison  is  made  between  the  lokoU 
internal  capacity  of  the  skulls;  but  when  we  bare  the  capacities  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  chambers  given,  the  results  will  be  far  more 
striking  and  important.  But  even  in  the  present  case,  with  the  above 
comparison,  we  find  that  the  Caucasian  race,  which  in  the  most  civUiMd, 
and  IS,  in  every  respect,  superior  to  the  others,  possess^  on  an  average, 
heads,/birr  cubic  irichft  laaeer  in  capacity  than  either  ot  the  other  ^^ces, 
harmonising  most  strikinsTv  with  the  fundamental  principle  in  phreno- 
logy, that  size,  other  things  oeing  equal,  is  a  measure  of  power. 

Leeturet  of  Rev,  J.  A,  IFame,  A,  Af.— The  lectures  of  this  gentleman 
on  phrenology,  in  this  city,  consisting  of  twenty  in  number,  and  commenced 
earlr  in  Oetober,  are  now  in  a  state  of  progress.  The  general  oljeets 
of  tnese  lectures  are  to  gire  the  history  of  the  science,  and  discuss,  at 
length,  its  principles  in  tneir  application  to  moials,  education,  insanity, 
jurisprudence,  dtc;  enterio^,  at  the  same  time,  into  a  full  and  minute 
analysis  of  each  faculty,  in  its  uses  and  abuses.  We  shall  revert  again 
to  Mr.  W.'s  lectures  when  they  have  closed. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

OuiEfUM  of  Phyiiology:  with  an  Appendix  on  Phrenology,  By 
P.  M.  KooBT*  M.  D.»  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  Profewoi 
of  Physiology  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  S^.  ^» 
First  American  edition,  revised,  with  numerous  notes.  Philadel* 
phia:  Lea  and  Blanchard,  (successors  to  Carey  and  Co.,)  1839. 
8vo,  pp.  516. 

To  notiee  the  whole  of  this  volume  is  not  our  intention.  Oar  con- 
eern  is  with  the  Appendix  only  {  and  chiefly  with  but  a  part  of  that; 
the  other  part  having  been  already  sufficiently  examined,  and  satisdM^ 
torily  reified  to,  in  the  Edinbuigh  Phrenological  Journal,  and  else- 
where. 

The  portion  of  the  Appendix  thus  already  analysed,  appears  to  hive 
been  written  and  published  by  Dr.  Roget  in  1818  or  '19.  The  por- 
tion which  we  purpose  to  analyse  is  of  a  much  later  date,  hiving  pro- 
bably been  composed  by  him  in  1837  or  *38.  Be  its  date,  however, 
wImi  it  may,  the  preparation  of  its  author  for  wiking  it  does  not  seem 
to  hmve  been  either  ample  or  mature.  Our  reason  for  saying  so* 
Wng  as  follows,  is  to  ourselves  satisfactory.  Our  readers  will 
iseeive  it  for  what  they  may  think  it  worth. 

In  April,  1838,  Dr.  Roget  wrote  to  a  friend  of  ours,  then  in  Great 
Britain,  but  now  in  the  United  States,  assuring  him  that  **  between 
1810  and  that  month  (April,  1838)  he  (Dr.  Roget)  had  never  read  one 
vofd  on  the  subject  (phrenology),  and  never  made  one  observation 
OB  it.**  And  yet,  in  tlie  course  of  that  same  year  (1838),  that  same 
wiiter  published  against  the  science  another  tirade,  as  bitter  and  con- 
dsmnntory  as  hostile  feelings  and  disrespectful  language  could  render 
it.    And  that  article  constitutes  the  subject  immediately  before  us. 

flat  before  commencing  our  analysis  of  the  article,  let  us  briefly 
kntcMididly  enquire,  what,  at  the  date  of  that  pablieation,  most  have 
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been  the  amount  of  our  atUhor*$  knowledge  (or  rather,  what  was 
neee$8arUy  the  depth  of  his  ignorance)  of  the  then  existing  condition 
of  phrenology  7  By  this  enquiry,  we  shall  attain  no  inconsidenble 
acquaintance  with  his  unfitness  for  writing  on  it. 

From  1819  until  1838  is  a  period  of  nineteen  yeara,  during  which, 
at  least  tenfold  as  much  had  been  written,  said,  and  effected  by  obser- 
vation, experiment,  and  general  research,  to  throw  light  on  phrenolog}', 
as  had  been  previously  done,  from  the  commencement  of  the  science. 
And  of  that  entire  mass  of  instructive  materials.  Dr.  Roget,  by  his 
own  acknowledgment,  is  utterly  ignorant^  Assuredly  he  was  so  in 
April,  1838;  and  his  preface,  announcing  the  publication  of  the 
article  we  are  considering,  is  dated  *'  October  20th,  1838,"  only  six 
months  afterwards!  Let  it,  moreover,  be  fartb^r  observed  and  borne 
in  mind,  that  in  that  preface  he  represents  his  occupation  and  disposi- 
tion to  be  such  as  to  allow  him,  in  his  own  words,  '*  neither  the 
leisure  nor  the  inclination  to  engage  in  controversies*'  on  the  subject 
of  phrenology.  In  plain  terms,  he  neither  employed  the  means,  nor 
possessed  even  a  willingness,  to  inform  himself  in  the  science. 

From  hii«  own  confession,  then,  literally  interpreted.  Dr.  Roget  was 
necessarily  and  intentionally  ignorant  of  the  !<tatc  of  phrenology  at  the 
time  of  his  second  attempt  to  refute  it.  So  obvious  is  this,  and  so 
futile,  not  to  say  contemptible,  does  such  proceeding,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, render  his  sophistry  ind  cavils  on  the  subject,  that  were 
it  not  for  the  name  he  has  attained  in  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
we  should  entertain  toward  him,  as  an  anti-phrenologist,  no  otlier 
sentiment  than  indignation  and  scorn  for  his  deceptiveness  and 
audacity,  and  pity  for  his  weakness.  And  this  would  induce  us  to  be 
silent  and  regardless  of  all  he  could  say.  Perhaps  even  now  it  would 
better  become  us  to  pass  him  unnoticed,  under  a  conviction  that,  in 
the  full  meaning  of  the  expression,  he  '*  knows  not  what  he  does,'* 
and  that  his  anti^phrenological  power  is  but  impotence. 

For  nineteen  of  the  busied  and  most  prosperous  years  of  the  friends 
and  fast-multiplying  advocates  of  phrenology,  in  Europe  and  America, 
he  sealed  up  in  relation  to  it  every  inlet  to  knowledge,  and  thus,  as 
respected  all  its  concerns,  continued  in  a  state  of  lethean  apathy,  or 
▼irtual  hybernation.  And  at  the  end  of  that  period,  awaking,  like 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  from  his  slumber  of  a  lifetime,  and  dazzled  into 
blindness  by  the  effulgence  around  him,  plunges  again  into  his  anti* 
phrenological  perversities.  From  the  absolute  puerility,  moreoTor, 
of  his  efforts  to  suppress  it,  he  seems  to  consider  phrenology  as  still 
in  the  same  state  of  comparative  infancy  in  1838,  in  which  he  had  led 
it  in  1819 ;  and  therefore  resorts  again  to  the  same  worn-out  and  of^ 
repelled  contradictions  of  it    He  is  wholly  imperceptive  of  the  growth 
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healthy  condition  in  the  meridian  of  life^ — ^no  more  than  the  decayed 
and  palsied  limb  of  an  octogenarian  does  of  the  same  limb,  when  per- 
fectly healthful,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five !  And  we  need  scarcely  add, 
that  it  ia  the  healthy  adult  brain  to  which  phrenology  especially 
alludes,  when  it  asserts  that  there  is  a  correspondence  in  it  between 
magnitude  and  power.  Though  the  science  derives  evidence  and 
strength  from  tliat  viscus,  at  every  age,  and  in  every  condition, 
whether  morbid  or  sound,  it  is  more  substanti^ly  sustained,  we  say, 
by  its  phenomena  in  health. 

In  a  heedless  and  unhappy  moment.  Dr.  Roget  has  made  a  studied 
effort  to  mislead  his  readers,  by  palming  on  them  the  notion  that 
comparatively  few  physicians  are  believers  in  phrenology.  Than  this 
a  more  groundless  and  futile  allegation  can  hardly  be  inculcated,  or 
even  imagined.  ^*  But  few  physicians  are  believers  in  phrenology  T* 
Why  there  can  scarcely  be  found,  in  Christendom,  a  thoroughly 
educated  and  enlightened  physician,  under  the  age  of  forty-five,  who 
is  not  more  or  less  of  a  phrenologist.  Indeed,  **  thoroughly  educated" 
without  it  he  cannot  be ;  for  phrenology  is  but  another  name  for  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain.  And  without  an  acquaintance 
with  these,  no  man  deserves  the  title  of  physician.  Why?  Because 
the  brain  is  the  leading  viscus  of  the  system,  of  whose  anatomy  and 
physiology  next  to  nothing  was  known,  until  light  was  thrown  on 
them  by  the  labours  and  disclosure  of  the  founders  of  phrenology. 

True,  every  cultivated  and  extensively  informed  physician  may  not 
be  versed  in  the  details  and  uses  of  the  science,  especially  in  its 
application  to  the  detection  of  character.  But  he  understands  its 
fundamental  principles,  and  believes  in  their  truth.  As  respects  the 
mere  trading  portion  of  the  profession — those,  we  mean,  who  deal  in 
medicine,  as  they  would  in  button-making — to  gain  by  their  daily 
labour  their  daily  bread,  regardless  alike  of  science  and  letters — as  to 
this  class  of  *'  medicine-men,'*  no  matter  what  they  do  or  do  not 
know,  or  what  they  believe  or  disbelieve.  Philosophy  disclaims 
them ;  and  the  woiid  is  neither  benefited  nor  to  any  extent  influenced 
by  their  tBoughts  or  their  actions.  This  corps  of  **  mcdiciners," 
therefore,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  we  freely  consign  to  the  keep- 
ing and  training  of  Dr.  Roget,  his  friend,  Dr.  Prichard,  and  his 
jSmerican  editor^  and  such  other  anti-phrenological  chieftains  as  are 
ambitious  of  enlisting  such  soldiery,  and  enrolling  them  in  their  ranks. 
We  are  willing  to  dispense  with  their  service.  Nor  do  we  expect  or 
Gorei  the  aid  or  companionship  of  the  elder  members  of  the  profession 
of  medicine,  whose  notions  are  antiquated,  and  whose  minds  have 
taken  rust,  and  become,  by  inaction,  too  rigid,  decrepit,  or  both,  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  6f  knowledge.     These  kni(h\a  ot  ^Sda 
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blunted  lance,  also,  whom  modern  science  has  disbanded  as  unfit  for 
oenrice,  but  who  still  case  themselves  in  a  panoply  of  prejudice,  and 
trumpet  their  own  doings  in  by-gone  days,  we  cheerfully  quit  claim 
to,  and  cordially  commend  them  to  the  invalid  and  motley  bands  of 
Drs.  Roget,  Prichard,  Sewall,  and  their  comrades  in  the  crusade 
against  phrenology.  With  us,  **Similia  similibus — Birds  tf  a 
feather^  &^" — is  a  favourite  motto.  And  it  will  becomingly  gprace 
the  banner  of  Dr.  Roget,  his  subordinates,  and  retainers. 

But  the  vast  and  rapidly  multiplying  hosts  of  soundly  educated  and 
enlightened  physicians,  from  the  age  of  forty-five  and  downward, 
who,  both  in  mind  and  body,  are  in  the  summer-vigour,  or  the 
spring-time  of  life — these  untold  legions,  -who,  as  soldiers  of  truth, 
contend  for  principle  and  the  advancement  of  science,  have  arrayed 
themselves  under  the  fiag  of  phrenology,  and  are  determined  and 
invincible. 

We  could  refer  to  sundry  other  topics,  on  which  our  author  has 
equally  violated  truth  and  justice.  But  we  shall  no  farther  pursue  so 
repulsive  a  task. 

It  was  our  intention  to  ofifer  a  few  remarks  on  Dr.  Prichard's 
^*  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,"  a  work  from 
which  Dr.  Roget  has  liberally  extracted.  But  circumstances  permit 
us  not  to  execute  our  purpose.  We  take  the  liberty,  however,  of 
observing,  that  those  two  members  of  the  holy  alliance  are,  in  some 
respects,  very  strikingly  alike.  •*  Par  nobile  fratrunC*  would  be  a 
suitable  motto  on  their  flag  of  conspiracy  against  the  doctrines  of 
phrenology.  In  the  arts  of  mystifying  and  prevaricating,  ill-inten- 
tional but  impotent  satire  and  caricature,  and  insidious  deception  in 
its  Proteus-like  modifications,  they  rank  with  the  most  vindictive 
spirits  of  the  day.  We  speak  of  them  as  anti-phrenologists.  In  no 
other  respect  have  we  any  concern  with  them.  In  proof  of  the  accu* 
kation  here  preferred  against  them,  we  ask  the  reader's  deliberate 
attention  to  the  two  following  extracts  from  their  anti-phrenological 
philippics. 

"It  is  not  enough,"  says  Dr.  Roget,  "as  Dr.  Prichard  very  justly  ob- 
serves, to  have  a  few  chosen  coincidences  brought  forward  by  zealous 
partisans,  who  go  about  in  search  of  facts  to  support  their  doctrine,  and 
pass  by,  or  really  cannot  perceive,  the  evidence  that  ought  to  be  placed 
m  the  opposite  scale.  The  principles  of  the  system  ought  to  be  applt- 
cable  in  every  instance.  The  phrenologists,  however,  aware  of  nuone- 
rous  and  striking  exceptions,  elude  their  evidence  bv  asserting,  that  when 
a  certain  portion  uf  the  cranium  and  of  the  brain  is  greatly  developed, 
while  the  faculty  there  lodged  has  never  been  remarkably  distioguisbed. 
it  nevertheless  existed  naturally,  though  the  innate  talent,  for  want  of 
proper  cullivatioa,  has  never  been  displayed;  the  predominant  organje 
power  was  never  discovered  by  the  owner,  though  according  to  the  pris* 
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eiplet  of  the  doctrine,  with  thit  or£[aDic  power  a  proportional  impolae  to 
exertion,  or  an  inntinctiFe  energy  is  combined,  which  communicatee  of 
itoelf  It  strong  and  irresistible  tendency  to  particular  pursuits.  When, 
again,  a  strongly  marked  propensity,  or  a  decided  talent,  has  been  mani- 
fiMted  without  any  corresponding  amplitude  of  structure,  it  is  in  like 
manner  pleaded,  that  by  sedulous  exercise  and  culture,  a  natural  defi- 
ciency has  been  overcome.  Thus  the  phrenologist  avails  himself  of  % 
double  method  of  elusion;  his  position,  like  the  cave  of  Philoctetas, 
affords  him  an  escape  on  either  side;  and  in  one  direction  or  another  he 
contrives  to  baffle  all  the  address  of  his  opponents." 

This  malioiona  tirade  deserves  no  other  comment,  than  the  uncere- 
monious declaration  that  it  is  untrue.  Nor,  of  this,  do  we  deem  it 
possible,  that  either  its  author  or  extracter  can  be  ignorant  or  even 
doubtful. 

The  following  extract  from  the  essay  of  Dr.  Roget,  manifests  a  like 
spirit  of  caricature  and  falsification,  and  is  as  barren  of  every  thing 
either  solid  or  useful,  and  as  imbecile  and  pitiful,  as  phrenologists  can 
wish  it. 

•  ''Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  then,  by  the  practical  enquirer  into  the  troth 
of  phrenology,  that  he  will  not  be  esteemed  qualified  to  verify  its  doo 
trines,  unless  he  be  previously  deeply  versed  in  the  new  system  of 
psychology,  can  assign  to  eacn  of  the  thirty-five  special  and  primary 
uicolties  of  the  soul  its  sphere  of  operation,  and  has  acquired  a  readiness 
in  unraveling  their  moliifarions  combinations,  so  as  to  analyse,  bv  this 
sabtile  metaphysical  chemistry,  all  human  Qualities  into  their  proximate 
and  ultimate  elements,  refer  all  actions  to  their  proper  innate  impulses, 
and  assign  the  proportions  of  the  various  ingredients  which  are  mixed 
up  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of  each  mdividual.  No  one  is  com- 
petent to  excel  in  this  new  branch  of  philosophy  who  doubts  the  possi- 
oility  of  appreciating  the  intensities  ot  moral  or  intellectual  qualities  by 
geometrical  measurements,  on  scales  divided  into  tenths  and  fiundredths 
of  inches.  The  young  and  ardent  phrenologist,  who  after  having  applied 
his  callipers  to  tne  skull  subjected  to  his  examination,  and  taken  a  note 
of  the  dimensions  of  each  of  the  thirty-five  organs,  proceeds  to  verify  his 
observations  by  comparing  them  witn  the  character  of  the  possessor  of 
those  organs,  will  never  tail  to  meet  with  wonderfoU  coincidencesj  sufBr 
cient  to  sive  him  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  confirm  him  in  the  per- 
soasion  that  he  possesses  the  real  key  to  the  secrets  of  nature  in  the 
hitherto  recondite  science  of  mental  philosophy.  A  moderate  share  of 
dexterity  in  reconciling  apparent  discrepancies  will  suffice  to  ensure  a 
preponderance  of  favouraole  evidence;  since,  fortunately,  there  have 
oemk  provided  in  the  brain  different  organ?,  sometimes  or  similar  and 
sometimes  of  opposite  properties,  capable,  by  a  little  adjustment  of  plui 
or  minits  on  either  side  of  the  equation,  of  furnishing  the  requisite 
degrees  of  the  mental  quality  sought  for,  and  of  thus  solving  every 
paychological  problem.    We  shall  suppose,  for  instance,  that  he  is  in- 

Sicting  the  head  of  a  person  known  to  have  given  credit  to  the  pro- 
xies of  a  weather  almanac;  he  finds^  on  reference  to  the  *  System  of 
renology,'  that  a  belief  in  astrology  is  the  ofispring  of  No.  16,  that  is, 
Jdeality;  so  that  if  this  organ  happen  to  be  sufficiently  large,  the  pheno- 
iBMum  is  at  once  accounted  for.  But  if  it  be  not,  our  phrenologist  will 
kavo  another  chance;  for  he  will  probably  discover  it  to  axiia  uoia  libi^ 
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dimensions  of  No.  15,  which  inspires  Hope,  the  source  of  the  propentiiy 
to  credulity.  Habitual  frresohdion  may  re9ult  either  from  the  magni- 
tude of  No.  12,  or  the  diminutiveoess  of  18;  thus  aflfording  very*  great 
convenience  for  making  our  observations  of  the  character  square  with 
those  of  the  dimensions  of  the  organs,  and  vice  versa.  If,  asain,  the 
magnitude  of  the  organ  of  Combaiiveness  accord  with  the  manifestations 
of  pugnacity  given  by  the  individual,  it  is  well,  and  wo  need  enquire  no 
farther,  but  set  it  down  at  once  as  an  irrefragable  pruof  oi'  the  accuracy 
of  phrenological  determinations.  Should  the  correspondence,  however, 
not  prove  satisfactory,  the  organ  being  large,  for  instance,  and  the  mani- 
festation small,  we  have  then  further  to  examine  the  dimensions  of  the 
organ  of  caution,  the  influence  of  which  is  to  moderate  and  check  the 
operation  of  the  former;  and  we  shall  perhaps  find  this  organ  sufficiently 
large  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  Both  these  organs  may  be  large, 
or  both  small,  or  the  first  may  be  small  and  the  second  large,  or  the  con- 
verse; and  other  modifications  of  action  may  result  if  either  one  or  both 
be  only  of  moderate  size,  allowing  great  latitude  of  choice  in  the  assign- 
ment of  motives.  Should  we  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  exhaust  all  the 
combinations  without  meeting  with  the  success  we  desire,  there  is  still 
an  abundance  of  auxiliary  faculties  of  which  we  may  avail  ourselves 
with  advantage.  If  we  were  to  explain  the  fact  of  the  individual  in 
question  having  accepted  a  challenge,  he  might  have  been  inspired  by 
Combativcness,  whose  voice  was  'still  for  war,'  or  goaded  on  by  Destrttc- 
tiveness^  to  fight  that  he  might  destroy ;  Firmness  may  have  urged  him  to 
persevere  by  the  consideration  that  he  had  previously  resolved  it,  and 
Concentrativeness,  by  rivetinff  his  attention  to  the  subject,  may  have 
screwed  his  courage  to  the  sticking  place ;  or  he  may  have  been  prompted 
by  Imitation  to  follow  the  example,  or  by  Approbation  to  gain  the 
applause  of  his  friends.  We  have  also  to  take  into  the  account  the 
countervailing  influence  of  faculties  which  are  pulling  in  the  opposite 
direction,-  and  qualifying  the  combined  powers  of  the  former  incentives. 
And  should  Cautiousness  not  be  in  sufficient  force,  we  are  to  consider 
the  power  of  Conscientiousness,  which  preaches  forbearance,  meekness. 
and  forgiveness ;  of  Veneration,  which  appeals  to  the  high  authority  of^ 
religion  and  of  law ;  of  Benevolence,  restraining  the  hand  from  inflicting 
pain  and  death ;  of  Approbation,  who  qualifies  her  sanction  by  raising 
other  voices  condemnatory  of  the  deed ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  the 
JLove  of  Life,  which  recoils  with  instinctive  dread  from  the  possible 
catastrophe.  Drawing,  then^  a  diagram  of  all  these  component  moral 
forces,  in  their  proper  directions,  and  suitable  proportions,  it  will  not  be 
Tery  aifficult  to  obtain  bjr  this  artificial  dynamico-phrenological  process, 
the  exact  resultant  which  corresponds  with  the  actual  fact  to  be 
explained." 

This  contemptible  ebullition  of  trash  and  temper,  is  itself  the  best 
and  most  condemnatory  comment  on  itself.  We  decline,  therefore* 
offering  any  other.     **Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  idols — ^let  him  alone!** 

If,  then,  Dr.  Roget's  assault  on  phrenology  is  thus  ntterly  false 
and  deceptive  in  spirit,  and  thus  stale,  common-place,  and  of^-refnted 
in  matter,  wherefore  has  it  been  reprinted  in  the  United  States  ?  To 
this  question  we  call  on  the  editor  of  the  reprint  for  such  a  reply  as 
truth  will  sanction  and  candour  approve.  But  lest  he  be  slow  in 
accepting  our  invitation,  or  decline  it  altogether,  we  shall,  as  best  we 
JBMjr,  respond  to  it  ourselves. 
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walking,    from    partial   genius,   tlic  (Itfvelopnicr.l   and   decay  of  the 

difTerent  faculties  of  the  mind  at  dillVreiit  periDds  of  life,  the  difler- 
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Trae,  in  die  details  and  final  adjustment  of  his  S3r8tem,  Newtim 
bronght  in  aid  of  analogy  all  the  enginery  of  his  mighty  calculations. 
But  analogy  furnished  not  only  the  fulcrum,  on  which  alone  that 
enginery  eonld  work ;  it  furnished  also  the  source  from  which  it  was 
drawn.  Without  analogy*  therefore,  existence  would  have  been 
denied  to  the  whole  concern. 

Of  phrenological  analogies  the  same  may  be  affirmed.  They  do 
not  constitute  the  only  props  and  muniments  of  the  science.  Far 
from  it.  They  are  aided  and  fortified,  as  already  stated,  by  masses 
of  facts,  as  unequivocal  and  solid  as  any  that  obsenration  has  ever 
collected,  or  experiment  disclosed.  Some  of  these  are  the  facts 
already  referred  to,  as  being  deducible  from  dreams,  monomania, 
partial  genius,  and  other  phenomena  that  were  then  enumerated. 
Those  phenomena,  which,  on  all  other  grounds,  are  wholly  inexpli- 
cable, can  be  easily  and  satisfactorily  explained  on  the  theory  of  the 
multiplex  character  of  the  brain.  Yet  that  theory,  or  rather  the  facts 
which  maintain  it,  our  author  virtually  opposes,  by  asserting  that 
phrenology  is  supported  by  analogy  alone. 

But  we  cannot  thus  proceed  any  farther  in  holding  a  grave  and 
analytical  examination  of  the  general  mass  of  Dr.  Roget*s  essay.  It 
is  not  worthy  of  such  respect  and  labour.  It  is  a  production  as 
obsolete,  inane,  and  unsatisfactory i^  as  we  have  ever  perused. 
Sewall's  lectures  are  not  more  so.  It^conUiins  nothing  to  interest  us, 
in  the  abstract,  either  in  its  favour  or  disfavour — imparts  not  to  us  an 
idea,  nor  awakens  in  us  a  thought,  that^Mi^  would  wish  to  remember. 
Dealing  almost  exclusively  in  general  imputations  «nd  assumptions, 
and  containing  neither  points,  facts,  nor  principles,  it  sets  analysis  at 
defiance.  It  is  a  thing  of  mere  temper,  words,  and.  pretences — asserts 
or  denies  doggedly,  and  sometimes  vehemently,  and^^ondbnuis  by  the 
lump.  But  it  never  argues  nor  attempts  to  prove,  except  by  the 
arbitrary  dictum  of  the  writer — never  selects  from  phrenology  a  pro- 
position qr  a  principle,  contests  it  fairly,  and  endeavours  to  subvert  it 
by  an  onset  of  reason,  or  an  adduction  of  evidence.  It  strives  to 
bring  the  whole  science  into  disrepute,  not  by  showing  it  to  be  either 
false  in  principle,  or  mischievous  in  effect,  but  by  sneering  allusions, 
insidious  allegations,  and  groundless  charges,  with  a  view  to  render  it 
a  mark  for  the  ridicule,  prejudice,  and  odium  of  the  bigoted  and  the 
uninformed.  To  attempt  to  close,  in  the  form  of  grave  and  vigorous 
discussion,  with  a  thing  so  vaporous  and  meager  in  the  product  of 
intg^lect,  and  so  abundant  in  the  offspring  of  hollow  pretension  and 
conceit,  is  like  grasping  ai  a  shadow,  or  buffeting  the  air.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  this  general  vacuum  as  to  fact  and  thought,  there 
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tre  in  our  author's  paper  one  or  two  topiea  more,  on  which  we  shall 
offer  a  few  remarks. 

With  a  view  to  make  it  appear  that  great  mental  powers  have  no 
necessary  connection  with  a  large  brain,  he  asserts  that  the  brain  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  **  small,"  and  in  proof  of  this,  refers  to  a  state- 
ment  to  that  effect  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  his  biographer. 
This  assertion  is  worthy,  perhaps,  of  more  attention  than  all  the 
others  which  the  **  secretary,  Slc"  has  hazarded.  Let  it  bo  freed, 
therefore,  from  what  is  unsound  or  suspicious  in  it,  placed  in  the 
balance,  and  accurately  weighed. 

However  high  and  imposing  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lockhart  may  be 
deemed  on  many  subjects,  it  is  not  possible  for  u«,  in  the  present 
ease^  to  receive  it  as  authentic.  We  should  regard  such  reception  as 
thoughtless  in  the  extreme.  And  for  tliis  incredulity  the  following 
are  our  reasons,  which  the  reader  will  accept  for  what  he  may  deem 
them  worth. 

Being  the  son-in-law  of  the  deceased,  and  entertaining  for  him  the 
warmest  attachment,  and  the  most  exalted  veneration,  it  is  by  no 
means  probable  (we  might  say  it  is  hardly  possible)  that  Mr.  Lock- 
hart saw  and  examined  his  brain.  Such  a  step  would  bespeak  in 
him  much  less  of  delicacy  and  sensitiveness  than  we  think  he 
possesses.  He  could  have  been  seduced  into  it  by  nothing  short  of  a 
spirit  of  curiosity,  both  useless  and  unbecoming.     Nor  is  this  all. 

Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  Mr.  Lockhart  insensi- 
tively acted  thus,  he  did  so  to  jm  efficient  purpose.  Not  being  versed 
in  the  inspection  of  dead  bodies,  he  was  not,  in  such  a  case,  a  com- 
petent judge  of  comparative  size.  The  brain,  moreover,  when  dis- 
eased and  softened,  (and  Sir  Walter*s  brain  was  diseased,)  collapses 
when  removed  from  the  skull,  and,  in  appearanee,  loses  its  size. 
On  somo  ground,  therefore,  the  biographer  was  deceived.  Nor  will 
it  surprise  us  to  find  that  that  ground  consisted  in  the  examination 
being  held,  and  the  report  made  out  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Lockhart 
by  an  artful  anti-phrenologist,  who,  to  give  a  momentary  support  to 
a  fast-sinking  cause,  did  not  scruple  to  misrepresent,  and  practise 
deception.  Such  a  stratagem  would  be  in  perfect  keeping  with  aii/t- 
phrenological  morality;  which  may  be  pronounced  identical  with  the 
Ptmica  fides  of  the  Romans.  Should  this  charge  offend  any  self- 
conceited  or  high-blooded  anti-phrenologist,  he  may  find,  notwith- 
standing, ample  justification  of  it  in  the  worse  than  Grecian  deceptive- 
oess  of  his  tribe. 

Nor  do  we  think  it  probable  that  Mr.  Lockhart  himself  would 
scrutinise  very  rigidly  the  character  of  the  report  respecting  the  size 
of  the  brain  of  his  kinsman.      He  is  understood  to  be  an  anti* 


'ilhflut  TCnituiy,  and  publuh  it  without  scruple. 
-  l)e  thisi  however,  ae  it  miiy,  we  deem  it  next  lo  impoeslble  that 
Sir  Waiter's  brain  was  actually  "  gmall."  The  brain  of  that  wonder 
uid  oniameDt  of  his  race,  we  have  never  teea.  But  we  have  seen 
his  liead  ;  and  that  was  large — in  our  view,  vtry  large — though  not 
equally  eo.  in  each  of  its  regiona.  It  had  not  the  dimenaione  of  the 
head  of  Lord  Bacon,  nor  those  of  the  heads  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Websler,  or  Lord  Brougham.  It  was  not  the  head 
qf  a  philosopher;  nor  wot  Sir  Walter  a  philosopher,  his  reflecting 
organs  being  inferior  in  cast  to  his  moral  and  perceptive  ooes,  h 
was  a  head  of  vivid,  strong,  and  acute  perceptivenesH,  wide  and  * 
fruitful  observation,  brilliant  and  towering  fancy,  and  apoUess 
integrity.  And  in  its  owner  these  attributes  were  happily  blended. 
It  was  the  head  of  a  man  of  genius;  and  such  pre-eminently  was  tho 
great  novelist. 

We  saw  Sir  Walter  in  the  prime  of  his  life.  And  not  the  untied 
sfseveration  of  all  the  anli-phrenologista  on  earth  could  induce  ns  to 
I^lieve  that  hia  brain  was  then  small.  Such  a  belief  would  have  been 
in  contradiction  of  the  express  representation  of  nature  on  the  subject. 
It  would  have  been  to  convert  in  fancy  one  of  the  most  plainly  and 
strongly  characterised  of  men  into  a  perfect  anomaly — a  positive  outp 
cast  from  the  principles  and  rules  that  contiol  the  dimensions  and 

)portion8  of  the  human  system,  and  from  the  settled  conformity 
uioWn  to  exist  between  the  size  of  the  head  and  the  size  of  the  biain, 
as  well  as  between  the  exterior  and  interior  of  other  parts  of  the  body, 
when  all  aft  healthy  and  natural.  To  the  naked  assertion,  therefore, 
that  the  braii  of  the  "great  unknown"  was  "small,"  no  credit  can  be 
■afely  givenf  nor  can  any  inference  be  fairly  drawn  from  it  pifjndicial 
lo  phrenology. 

That,  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  the  size  of  Sir  Walter's  brain  might 
have  lessened,  is  not  perhaps  improbable.  Such  changes  in  that 
viacns  have  certainly  occurred ;  especially  in  cases  where  it  was  the 
seat  of  some  chronic  disease.  Under  that  forni  of  suffering,  the 
brain,  in  common  with  other  organs,  is  diminished  at  times  by  the 
process  of  absorption.  And  such  was  unfortunately  the  condition  of 
the  Scoiish  minstrel.  In  his  latter  years  his  brain  was  seriously 
disordered,  and  not  a  lilte  debilitated,  as  appeared  from  the  fallen 
eharacler  of  his  writings  at  that  period.  If  at  the  time  of  his  detfhi 
therefore,  the  organ  was  "small,"  it  had  been  rendered  so  bj.-fee 
diseased  afiectiotl  which  had  been  preying  on  it  for  years.  Hence  it 
afforded,  then,  no  jnst  OTilorion  of  the  siie  it  had  posaeBsed,  a  « 
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nni  strength  it  had  acquired  in  the  long  space  of  nineteen  years.  In 
this  hallucination,  he  resembles  not  a  little  that  celebrated  personage* 
Dominie  Samson,  who,  because  he  had  known  Harry  Beroram 
when  a  child  of  thr^e  or  four  years  old,  continued  to  call  him  '*litde 
Harry,"  when  six  feet  in  height,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three! 
And  so  does  our  time-defying  and  improvement-contemning  author 
consider  and  treat  our  science  as  *' little  phrenology"  in  1838,  because 
he  deemed  it  infantile  in  1819,  the  last  time  he  had  tliought  of  it. 

On  contemplating  this  long-practised  supineness  and  neglect  of  Dr. 
Roget,  we  read  with  astonishment  and  condemnation  the  following 
dause  in  the  preface  of  his  American  editor. 

•*  It  will  be  seen  that  farther  examination  (of  phrenology)  in  the 
interval  of  many  yeara^  which  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
the  sixth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  has  not  induced  him  (Dr. 
Roget)  to  modify  his  sentiments  on  this  head." 

What  shall  we  say  of  this  broad  and  bare  contradiction  between  our 
author  and  his  editor?  and  how  reconcile  so  fatal  a  collision?  The 
former  confesses  thsit  he  has  altogether  neglected  phrenology  for 
nineteen  years;  while  the  latter  avers  that  he  has  employed  that 
"  interval"  in  •*  farther  examination"  of  it !  In  which  of  the  two,  the 
master  or  the  man,  shall  enquirers  confide  ?  or  will  they  allow  them- 
selves  to  be  duped  by  a  confidence  in  either?  To  such  a  question, 
an  enlightened  public  will  be  at  no  loss  for  a  suitable  answer.  From 
that  source,  therefore,  let  the  answer  come.  Nor  can  it  fail,  we 
think,  to  come  with  the  blight  of  a  sirocco  on  the  work  we  are 
examining.  And  that  it  will  also  impair  the  credibility  of  the  editor, 
can  hardly  be  doubtqd*  But  to  consider  our  subject  in  another  point 
of  view : 

Froa  the  entire  cast  and  tenor  of  his  conduct  toward  phrenology,  it 
is  abundantly  evident  that  Dr.  Roget's  object,  in  the  essay  before  us, 
ia  not  faithfully  and  conscientiously  to  try  the  science,  but  tyranni* 
caily  to  condemn  and  execute  it  unheard,  regardless  alike  of  its  inuo- 
eence  or  guilt,  merit  or  demerit,  and  of  the  positive  mandate  of  justice 
on  the  subject.  Is  it  demanded  of  us  why  we  thus  accuse  our 
author  ?  Our  reply  is  ready.  Because  he  refuses,  with  the  coldness 
of  the  icy  north,  and  the  insensitivencss  of  its  granite,  to  listen  to 
either  evidence  or  advocacy  in  behalf  of  phrenology ;  and  persists  in 
this  refusal  for  nineteen  years,  (though  its  cause,  during  that  period, 
if  exciting  deep  interest  and  earnest  sympathy  in  most  parts  of 
Ghristendom,)  and  then  pronounces  against  it  his  sentence  of  condem- 
nation !  If  any  star-chamber  proceeding  ever  surpassed  this  in  pre- 
meditated disregard  of  right  and  mockery  of  justice,  we  know  not 
where  the  record  of  it  may  be  foond ! 
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Will  thii  impntation  be  kccounted  b^  the  Triends  of  our  author,  ind 
the  foes  of  phraDology,  unceremonioui  and  harsh  !  Be  it  ao.  Our 
object  ia  neither  affected  mildneaa,  undeierved  courtesy,  nor  coun- 
terfeit compUment.  It  ia  truth,  ia  plaiuneaa,  without  reserve,  and 
regardleaa  of  consequences.  And  we  contend  that  the  imputation 
preferred  by  us  is  indisputably  correcL  In  proof  of  it,  we  fearlessly 
appeal  to  the  facta  of  the  case.  Those  who  are  eolicitous  to  receive 
courtesy  and  observance,  ought  thcmselveB  to  practise  them. 

Nor,  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  has  our  author  any  shadow  of 
cause  to  complain  of  us,  in  the  capacity  of  phrenologiuta,  since  he,  as 
an  anti-phrenologist,  aflecta  to  treat  the  science  with  a  sneer  bordeiiug 
on  rudeness,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  sopliisiicul  essay. 
In  no  single  instance  does  he  discuss  the  subject  of  his  paper  with  the 
ingenuousness  of  a  fair  and  liberal  mind,  or  the  digiiiiy  of  a  piiilosopher. 
Availing  himself  of  his  elevated  standing  and  connectionx  in  science, 
his  disposition  and  effort  seem  to  be,  to  hector  presumptuously  over 
those  who  dissent  from  hii  dicta,  (as  Bridgewater  writer,  "  Secretary 
to  the  Eoysl  Society,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Royal  Ins^bi- 
tioD  of  Great  Britain,  iic,  dtc..")  and  from  tlie  time-worn  dogmas  of 
other  gowned  and  tided  authorities.  But  had  the  professor  ten 
niyalities  for  each  one  that  now  bedecks  him,  and  on  which  he 
founds  his  spurious  right  to  dictate  and  condemn,  it  would  not,  in  thia 
dommon-sense,  matter-of-fact  period  of  Uie  world,  in  the  slightest 
dares'  avail  him — except,  indeed,  with  those  who  value  the  shadow 
more  highly  than  the  substance.  Science  recognises  no  tides,  save 
those  which  she  herself  bestows  on  such  of  her  votaries  as  have 
advanced  truth,  extended  tho  limits  of  her  own  empire,  and  benefited 
man'by  their  talents  and  labours.  Least  of  all,  does  she  recognise  a 
"royal  road"  to  her  temple,  or  sanction  a  royal  claim  {bccatue  it  is 
royal)  to  minister  at  her  altar.  Nor  will  any  of  lier  Inie  disciples 
suffer  themselves  to  be  superciliously  driven  by  frowns  or  jeeia,  or 
lured  by  false  logic,  either  out  of  her  service,  or  into  the  service  of 
those  who  derive  their  titles  from  sources  merely  artificial,  and  Uiere- 
fore  illegitimate.  Their  delight  and  practice  are,  to  appeal  to  reason, 
and  acquiesce  in  the  issue  of  observation  and  experience,  neither  dis- 
torted by  prejudice  nor  perverted  by  design.  Never,  however,  will 
they  do  else  than  regard  wi^  indifference,  or  repel  with  disdain, 
every  effort  of  their  opponents  to  assail  them  with  ridicule,  annoy 
them  through  ignorance,  or  injure  their  cause,  by  studied  misrepre- 
sentation. Whether  or  not  our  author  has  been  concerned  in  any  or 
all  of  these  practices,  it  is  our  purpose  to  enable  our  readers  to  judgs. 
And  we  shaU,  without  forther  preface,  engage  in  the  task. 

To  show  that  the  object  of  Dr.  Boget  is  not  to  do  justice  to  phreao- 
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logy,  by  fair  discussion,  giving  an  impartial  statement  of  eTidence  finr 
H  and  against  it,  bat,  as  fiir  as  possible,  to  discredit  and  degrade  it,  by 
sneering  and  sarcasm,  we  shall  submit  to  the  reader  a  single  extract 
from  the  essay  we  are  examining. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  or  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent, (we  have  forgotten  the  precise  year,)  Dr.  Gall  opened  in  Vienna 
m  coarse  of  lectures  on  the  science.  No  sooner  did  the  doctrinee 
which  he  taught  m  his  lectures  become  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
eociety  of  the  place,  than  the  priesthood  made  war  on  them,  and  pro- 
cured a  8uppres5ioa  of  them,  by  an  interdict  of  the  government  A 
respectable  body  of  strangers,  however,  sojourning  in  Vienna  at  the 
time,  petitioned  the  court  in  behalf  of  the  doctor,  and  were  successful 
in  having  the  interdict  so  far  modified,  that  permission  was  granted 
him  to  lecture  to  /Aem.  Of  thie  occurrence,  Dr.  Rogct  gives  the 
following  contemptuous  narrative : — 

**  They  (the  strangers)  formed  a  strong  party  in  his  (Dr.  GaU's) 
fiivour,  and  made  such  interest  at  court,  principally  through  the 
medium  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  that  the  doctor  was  again  per- 
mitted to  resume  his  prelections,  on  condition  that  he  delivered  them 
to  foreigners  only;  as  it  was  wisely  considered  that  //letr  being 
exposed  to  the  dcmgers  of  knowledge  would  not  be  of  any  material 
consequence  to  the  state,  as  long  as  care  was  taken  that  the  infection 
did  not  spread  farther;  the  emperor  kindly  presertnng  the  bUu  of 
ignorance  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  his  Austrian  stibjeetiJ* 

This  might,  perhaps,  be  alleged  to  be  a  double-gointed  jeer,  directed 
«like  at  his  majesty  of  Austria,  and  the  discoverer  of  phrenology. 
Subsequent  passages  of  the  essay,  however,  make  it  clearly  appear, 
that  the  aim  was  more  especially  at  the  latter  individual. 

In  proof  of  Dr.  Roget*s  entire  ignorance  of  the  history  and  present 
condition  of  phrenology,  he  has  not  adduced  a  single  objection  to  it, 
which  had  not  been  previously  urged,  perhaps,  a  score  of  times,  and 
m»  often  refuted  by  the  advocates  of  the  science.  Of  this  description 
is  the  following  trite  and  unfounded  assertion ;  which,  made  by  him 
first  in  1819,  is  still  pertinaciously  and  doggedly  defended  by  him. 

**  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  not  a  single  part  of  the  encephalon 
which  has  not,  in  one  case  or  other,  been  impaired^  destroyed,  or 
found  defective,  without  any  apparent  change  in  the  sensitive,  intel' 
leduatf  or  moral  faculties.*^ 

This  assertion  is  in  several  respects  very  strikingly  at  fault.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  untrue.  In  the  estimation  of  all  men,  anti- 
phrenologists  excepted,  this  would  be  fatal  to  it.  To  many,  if  not 
most  of  them,  however,  it  would  seem  recommendatory,  rather  than 
cAerwise ;  for  they  deal  in  little  else  than  untruth.     In  the  second 
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place,  it  has  been  repeated  and  reiterated  by  all  ranks  and  desenp* 
tions  of  anti-phrenologists,  from  the  gavana  of  the  beer-house,  to  those 
«f  the  "  Royal  Society"  and  the  **  Royal  Institution,"  until,  by  such 
pl^miscuous  hackneying  and  prostitution,  it  has  grown  insufferably 
musty  and  offensive.  And  thirdly,  it  is  so  puny  and  untenable,  that 
a  child  may  refute  it. 

In  the  range  of  pathology  there  is  not  a  single  fact  more  conclu- 
sively established,  than  that  an  injury  done  to  the  cerebellum  affects 
very  obviously,  and,  at  times,  most  distressingly,  the  sexual  pro- 
pensity. Is  the  cerebellum  severely  concussed  and  paralysed  ?  That 
propensity  is  enfeebled,  suspended,  or  destroyed.  Is  inflammation 
excited  in  the  cerebellum?  The  propensity  is  always  invigorated, 
and  sometimes  fired  to  the  rage  of  satyriasis.  This  truth  has  been 
witnessed  by  hundreds  of  physicians,  and  is  familiar  to  every  tyro  in 
phrenology. 

That  an  injury  done  to  the  brain,  a  little  above  the  eyes,  impairs 
the  memory  for  nouns  substantive,  especially  for  proper  names,  is  as 
well  known,  as  that  an  injury  to  the  eye-ball  impairs  the  vision.  By 
an  event  of  tliis  kind,  we  have  known  an  unbeliever  in  phrenology 
converted  into  an  advocate  of  it.  From  the  infliction  of  a  severe  con- 
eussion  of  this  sort,  a  lady,  well  known  to  us,  lost  for  a  time  her 
memory  for  the  name  of  every  article  of  food,  and  every  cooking 
Qtensil,  in  her  kitchen ;  while  her  other  faculties  remained  unimpaired. 

Again:  an  entire  want,  or  a  great  deficiency,  of  that  portion  of 
brain  which  lies  under  the  superior  region  of  the  frontal  bone,  is  well 
known  to  withhold  the  reflective  faculties,  and  to  entail  idiocy.  This 
truth,  sustained,  as  it  is,  by  facts  unquestioned  and  innumerable.  Dr. 
Roget  will  net  himself  have  the  contumacy  to  contradicL 

The  perception  and  remembrance  of  places  moreover,  have  been 
impaired  or  destroyed,  by  injuries  inflicted  on  that  portion  of  the 
brain,  which,  on  phrenological  principles,  constitutes  its  organ. 
Similar  facts  in  relation  to  other  organs  could  be  easily  adduced. 
But  such  things,  amounting  to  nothing  but  truisms  in  phrenology, 
must  be  dwelt  on  no  longer.  Yet  do  they  prove  conclusively  the 
ignorance  or  obstinacy,  or  both,  of  our  author,  as  an  anti-phrenologist. 
Nor  are  all  his  defects  and  obliquities  in  this  respect  yet  summed  up. 

He  very  strenuously  objects  to  phrenology,  because,  as  he  alleges, 
it  is  supported  by  nothing  more  substantial  than  ancdogy.  This  is  a 
mistake.  Analogy  is  not  its  only  basis,  although  some  of  the  argu* 
ments  in  favour  of  it  are  analogical.  Nor,  to  whatever  extent  he  may 
struggle  to  discredit  those  arguments,  is  it  in  his  power  tQ  refute  them. 
But  the  facts  confirmatory  of  the  doctrines  of  phrenology,  (and  they 
are  numerous,)  derived  from  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  and  sleep* 
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Dr.  Rogefs  book,  as  In  title  indtcaten,  consistf  of  two  parts :  one 
on  physiolo^ ;  the  other  Ai^inst  phrenology.  Of  these,  the  latter 
has  been  republished  by  liie  editor,  because  he  is  hostile  to  the 
science,  and  wishes  to  discredit  it.  Destitute,  however,  of  the 
courage  to  attack  it  with  his  own  weapons,  and  under  his  own  name, 
he  draws  the  materials  and  means  of  assault  from  the  armory  of  Dr. 
Roget.  Thus  does  he  show  himself  to  be,  like  another  Englishman 
we  could  name, 

"  Willing  to  tpound^  but  yet  afraid  to  strike i^ 

or  like  the  English  knight  of  swaggering  renown,  who,  thinking 
**  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,*'  sent  his  soldiers  to  be 
**  peppered,*'  where  he  did  not  dare  to  go  himself;  or  like  the  no  less 
prudent  and  sagacious  knight  Sir  Hudibras,  who  hath  thus  bequeathed 
to  us  his  wisdom  on  the  subject — 

"He  that  from  battle"  (stays)  "away, 
May  live  to  fight  anotber  day." 

Thoroughly  schooled  in  these  maxims,  our  author's  editor  shrinks 
himself  from  the  danger  to  which  he  exposes  his  friends.  As  far  at 
he  is  concerned  in  giving  character  to  the  times,  well  may  it  be  pro- 
claimed, that  **  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone." 

That  the  physiological  portion  of  the  work  has  some  merit,  we  are 
oot  inclined  to  deny.  That  that  merit,  however,  is  alone  sufficient  to 
justify  a  reprint  of  it,  may  well  be  doubted.  It  is  so  very  a  skeleton* 
as  to  be  nothing  else,  we  suspect,  than  the  text-book,  or  syllabus  of 
the  lectures  of  its  author.  But,  by  the  reprint,  the  editor  has  created 
an  opportunity,  no  doubt  very  gratifying  to  him,  to  make  very 
numerous  references  to  Dunglisoh's  Physiology ;  a  woik  which  we 
have  reason  to  believe  had  not  been  previously  much  referred  to  as 
authority.*  Were  any  of  our  readers  so  curious  of  further  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  as  to  ask  us  what  interest  the  editor  has  in  so 
oAen  quoting,  as  authority  or  for  additional  explanation.  Professor 
Dunglison^s  Physiology?  we  would  hazard,  perhaps,  but  litde  in 
alleging,  in  our  reply,  that  he  participates  in  the  profits  of  the  sale  of 
that  work.  To  refer  to  it,  therefore,  is  to  make  it  known,  give  it 
currency,  and  multiply  its  purchasers.     Should  this  be  denied,  we 

*  In  proof  of  the  exalted  ettimation  in  which  the  editor  holds  DangliaoD'a 
FhjaioloRy,  aa  a  work  of  aothority,  he  has  referred  to  it,  in  hit  foot  notea,  near 
SMrty  times!!  We  counted  the  referencea  until  the  number  amounted  to 
tmmUfffsur  or  JS/v^^  and  then  broke  off  our  count,  to  attend  to  aonething  of  more 
;  intending,  however,  to  renew  the  proceaa  on  aome  fuCore  holiday, 
we  shall  be  wiUurat  a  oMre  agrMable  and  naeful  employment. 
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ahall  probably  feel  coDstrained  It  apeak  in  relation  to  it  more  ia 
detail,  and  state  oar  reasons  for  the  conjecture  we  have  offered.  Li 
■till  plainer  terms^  we  know  who  the  editor  is,  and  could  openly 
name  him,  were  the  act  allowable ;  and  his  views  in  the  reprint  are 
too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  To  convince  him  of  this,  we  are  confident 
that  the  following  remarks,  in  another  publication,  which  he  also 
edits,  are  from  his  pen. 

**  The  truth  or  falsehood  of  phrenology  is  not  to  be  established  by 
angry  declamation,  but  by  calm  and  unprejudiced  observation.  Facts 
on  both  sides  numerically  arranged— -over  and  over  again  observed 
aiid  recorded  by  unbiased  observers — lan  alone  settle  this  disputed 
point  of  physiology,  for  such  it  is.  No  study— using  the  term  in  the 
MDse  of  thinking  or  of  musing— -can  lead  to  a  decision ;  nor  can  it  be 
fittilitated  by  personal  invective,  or  undue  ascription  of  improper 
motives  to  either  party." 

**  Calm,  temperate,  and  courteous  discussion  on  a  subject  of  science 
may  tend  to  the  developement  of  truth." 

These  sentiments,  we  say,  come  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Roget's 
editor ;  and  in  most  of  them  we  fully  and  heartily  concur,  and  should 
be  sincerely  rejoiced  to  see  such  of  them  as  are  correct  and  practical 
carried  into  effeet  They  invite  from  us,  however,  a  few  further 
remarks. 

Who,  we  respectfully  ask  of  the  worthy  editor,  first  began  with 
** angry  declamation?"  the  phrenologists  or  the  anti-phrenologists? 
and  we  reply,  the  latter.  Nor  will  the  editor  contradict  us.  When 
Dr.  Gall  was  mildly  ahd  courteously  communicating  to  his  classes,  in 
Vienna,  the  facts  he  had  c^lepted  by  **  c^lm  and  unprejudiced  obser- 
vation, '  he  was  assailed  by  the  priesthood,  not  merely  with  "deela- 
mation  and  invective,"  but  by  fierce  denunciation,  until,  at  lengtli^  at 
the  instigation  of  that  fratemity»,  he  was  compelled  by  the  Austrian 
government' to  close  his  lecture-iDoms,  and  suspend  his  instructions. 

Who,  after  this  act  of  anti-phrenological  tyranny,  spent  several 
years  in  the  further  collection  of  facts,  by  **  calm  and  unprejudiced 
observation,"  practised  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  continental 
Europe,  under  toils  and  perseverance  that  have  never  been  surpassed? 
It  was  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  the  founders  of  phrenology,  Who 
was  it  that  afterwards,  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  temper  ef  fanatics, 
and  in  language  but  little  more  refined  than  that  of  Wapping  oi 
Billingsgate,  abused  and  denounced  these  same  two  Ulustriod^  philo- 
sophers, as  »* German  doctors" — "fools" — "ignoramuses" — "chtf^ 
latans" — "  mountebanks" — and  "  impostors  ?"  It  was  the  intolerant 
and  persecuting  anti-phrenologi$t*  of  the  kingdom-^and  we  mig^t 
say,  of  the  whole  kingdom— for  there  was  searcely  a  pulpit,  preee,  er 
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rostraiD  for  debtte,  in  an  j  portion  of  Great  Brttiin»  ibat  did  not,  at 
one  period,  unite  in  the  infuriated  clanour.  Nor  was  there,  at  tbia 
sUge  of  the  contest,  a  single  angry  or  retaliating  word  returned  bj 
the  two  great  phrenologists,  or  their  friends  and  followers.  And  as 
to  the  '*  undue  ascription  of  improper  motifes,"  that  unchariuble* 
ness  is  practised  in  hundreds  of  instances  by  anti-phrenological 
writers  needs  no  proof.  Even  the  two  extracts  we  have  taken  from 
Dr.  Roget's  essaj,  abound  in  such  **  ascriptions.*' 

As  respects  the  learned  editor's  admonition,  to  collect  *^  UctM  on 
bah  ndti*^  of  the  question,  thst  appears  to  us  to  be  a  blunder- 
something  strongly  resembling  a  bull.  It  would  come  from  an 
Irishman,  therefore,  with  a  better  grace  than  from  an  Engli^man. 
True  and  pertinent  "  facts  on  both  sides"  of  a  controTerted  point  in 
science  cannot  exist.  The  notion  is  ludicrous,  implies  a  contradic- 
tion, and  brings  nature  into  discrepance  and  conflict  with  herself. 
One  fact  in  philosophy  can  never  opporo  another.  Fictions  and 
groundless  assertions  may  clash  with  each  other,  and  also  with  facts* 
But  nature  is  nerer  at  variance  with  herself.  In  the  controversy 
between  the  friends  and  foes  of  phrenology,  as  far  as  our  acquaint- 
ance with  it  extends,  the  latter  have  arrayed  against  the  facts  of  the 
former,  nothing  more  philosophical  than  assertion  and  fiction,  invec- 
tive and  abuse.  If  the  editor  knows  of  any  case  in  which  means  of 
controversy  other  than  these  have  been  employed  by  his  piity,  we 
shall  bo  gratified  at  being  informed  by  him,  at  what  time  it  occurred, 
and  where  the  record  of  it  may  be  found. 

^*  Calm,  temperate,  and  courteous  discussion  on  a  subject  of  science 
may  tend,"  says  the  editor,  **  to  the  developement  of  truth."  This  is 
true,  and  is  much  more  valuable  than  all  the  other  sentiments  our 
extract  from  him  contains.  Let  it,  then,  be  reduced  to  practice, 
anl  the  issue  be  recorded. 

We  have  already  asserted,  and  uqw  repeat,  that  neither  Dr.  Roget, 
his  editor,  nor  Dr.  Pricbard,  has  heretofore  selected  a  single  prin- 
ciple, doctrine,  or  fundamental  proposition  in  phrenology,  and,  in  a 
fair  argumentative  contest,  attempted  its  refutation.  Thoy  have 
caviled,  skirmished,  manoeuvred,  and  availed  themselves  of  strata- 
gem, and  nothing  more.  We  shall  now  afibrd  them  an  opportunity 
to  aim  at  jomething  higher,  and  thus  achieve  for  themselves,  if  they 
can,  as  anti-phrenologists,  a  more  honourable  reputation,  by  a  manly 
effort  U^  overthrow  the  science  which  so  much  annoys  them.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  main  pillars  of  that  science,  which  being 
broken  or  beaten  down,  the  superstructure  must  fall.  We  respect- 
fallj  invite  them,  therefore,  singly  and  collectively,  as  the  Samsons 
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of  their  putj,  to  ftttempt  the  overthrow  of  this  superstructure  in 
science. 

]•  In  tho  present  condition  of  man,  the  brain  is  the  otgan  of  the 
mind,  in  all  ila  operations*.  Without  the  aid  of  that  organ,  the  mind 
can  no  more  perform  a  single  action,  than  the  organ  can,  without  the 
co-operation  and  aid  of  the  mind. 

2.  Tho  brain  is  not  a  single  organ,  but  an  aggregate  of  many 
organs,  each  being  the  seat  or  instrument  of  a  special  faculty.  And 
these  organs,  though  intimately  connected,  and  influencing  each 
other,  as  parts  of  the  same  whole,  perform  each  its  own  function, 
without  mutual  interference,  hindrance,  or  control. 

3.  As  are  the  size  and  confij^uration  of  the  brcin,  so  are  the  size 
and  configuration  of  the  skull.  By  a  skilful  examination  of  the 
liead,  therefore,  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  brain  may  be  ascer- 
tained. 

4.  Other  things  being  alike,  the  size  of  a  single  cerebral  organ  is 
the  correct  measure  of  its  strength ;  and  the  size  of  tho  whole  brain 
18  a  measure  equally  correct  of  the  strength  of  the  brain  as  an  aggre- 
gate—and consequently  of  the  ^cope  and  power  of  the  mind,  which 
it  subserves. 

5.  The  positions  of  the  several  cerebral  organs,  and  the  mental 
Acuities  connected  with  them  as  instruments,  are  known. 

6.  The  bratn  consists  of  two  hemispheres,  each  containing  the 
same  number  of  separate  organs,  and  each  organ  resembling  its 
coiresponding  one,  in  faculty  and  function.  In  case,  therefore,  an 
organ  in  one  hemisphere  be  injured  or  destroyed,  the  function  may 
still  be  performed,  by  its  correlative  organ  in  the  other  hemisphere ; 
in  like  manner,  as  when  one  eye  is  injured  or  destroyed,  we  see 
with  the  other:  while  the  same  is  true  of  the  nostrils  and  cars. 

Such,  we  say,  are  some  of  the  propositions  on  which  phrenology 
essentially  rests;  and  should  all  or  either  of  them  be  overthrown  and 
demolished,  the  science  must  be  surrendered.  Wo  again,  therefore, 
invite  Dr.  Hoget,  Dr.  Prichard,  or  Dr.  D — >— »,  the  editor,  or  all  of 
them  united,  to  select  at  option  one  or  more  of  these  propositions 
as  points  of  attack.  Let  the  assault  by  those  chieftains  be  fair  and 
philosophical;  free  alike  from  outbreaks  of  temper,  exceptionable 
language,  groundless  and  unworthy  insinuations,  efforts  to  deceive 
and  mislead  by  misrepresentations  and  stratagems,  and  all  other 
forms  of  discourtesy,  sinister  dealing,  and  disrespect;  let  this  invita- 
tion be  accepted  by  our  opponents,  (with  the  privilege,  if  they 
please,  to  enlist,  as  auxiliaries,  Dr.  Sewall  and  his  retainers,  the 
Hon.  John  Q.  Adams,  the  Hon.  Judge  M^LeaOi  and  company,)  and 
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they  will  not  fail  to  be  met  by  an  antagonist,  prepared  to  maintain 
the  truth  of  phrenology  in  a  spirit  and  lAanner  alike  vneiception* 
able.  And  let  an  enlightened  and  impartial  public  be  judge  of  the 
issue — the  refusal  of  either  party  to  engage  in  the  tourney,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  defeat. 


ARTICLE  II. 

OBOAK  OF  MUSCULAR  MOTION. 
For  Ike  Awuriean  Phrenologieal  Journal. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made  by  Fluurens,  Bouillaud, 
Magendie,  and  others,  have  induced  many  pf^rsons  to  suspect  that 
muscular  motion  might  have  some  direct  connection  with  the  cere- 
bellum ;  and  upon  this  point,  Mr.  Combe  has  arrived  at  conclusions 
which  I  can  now  demonstrate  to  be  true.     He  says — 

**The  great  size  of  the  cerebellum,  the  circumstance  of  its  lateral 
pottions  not  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  middle  part  in  all 
animals,  and  also  the  results  of  some  late  experiments,  have  futg* 
gested  the  notion  that  it  may  not  be  a  single  organ,  but  that, 
although  Amativeness  is  unquestionobly  ccinnecfed  with  the  largest 
portion  of  it,  other  functions  may  be  connected  with  the  other  part. 
This  seems  not  improbable ;  but  as  we  have  no  direct  evidence  in 
proof  of  the  fact,  or  in  illustration  of  the  nature  of  fhe!«e  suppotu^d 
functions,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  announce  the  proposi- 
tion aa  one  worthy  of  investigation.  If  I  might  hazard  a  conjecture, 
founded  on  such  facts  as  are  known,  I  would  presume  the  middle 
portion  to  be  the  organ  of  Amativeness,  and  the  two  lateral  portions 
to  be  those  of  motion.  The  middle  portion  springs  from  the  same 
roots  as  the  organs  of  the  other  propensities,  while  the  latter  por- 
tion, by  means  of  the  pons  varolii^  are  placed  in  connection  with 
the  corpora  pyramidaliay  from  which  originate  the  organs  of  the 
intellect  that  preside  over  motion." 

It  has  been  so  generally  believed  that  a  large  cerebellum,  indi- 
cated by  great  breadth  between  the  mastoid  processes  and  a  large 
neck,  gave  evidence  of  a  large  organ  of  Amativeness,  that  I  was 
greatly  surprised,  four  yetf^s'  since,  to  find  the  space  between  said 
processes  and  the  neck  td  be  quite  small,  (the  former  measuring 
only  8}  inches,)  in  a  boy,  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  died^  \u  vVi« 
charity  hospitaJ  of  New  Orleans,  of  the  conaequeiicea  ot  oniiwMft. 


Johnaou,  of  Claiborne,  Ala. 

n    May,   1887,  tba  well-known  phrenologiat.  Dr.    W.    Byrd 

ill,  catne  to  Clftiborne,  and  hivinj;  bean)  mucb  of  phrenolo^, 
— "  tho  asloniitbing:  precision  with  which  Dr.  P.  is  aaid  to  delineate 

BCter  from  an  examinatioa  of  tbe  akul),  and  being  prevented  by 
'lAaaional  duties  from  having' ozamined  tho  claims  of  the  science 
-r'>'>  <■>!'  belief,  F  determined  to  test  the  skill  of  the  doctor,  by  sub- 
n^itting  to  his  inspection  the  abull  of  a  man  wboie  character  waa 
wall  known  to  me.  After  sttenttTely  regarding  the  skull  for  a  few 
Aioutea,  he  proceeded  to  describe  tbe  temperament  and  complexion 
of  tbe  man,  and  then  entered  uppn  the  leading  (raits  of  his  character. 
"  His  Aroaliveneas,  said  be,  ia  eo6rmoualy  devetoped,  and  altbough 
*•'  waa  cautioua  and  timid,  he  Ibought  his  moral  powots  were  too 

l|  to  enable  him  to  reatraio  ita  improper  manifestation.     This  he 

rded  as  tbe  loading  trait  of  his  character.    He  considered  him 
hO  base  and  cowardly  in  bis  disposition,  and  greatly  deficient  in 

rj  species  of  moral  relinement.    Intellectually,  he  regarded  him 

4iongly  marked  with  mathematical  and  mechanical  poweis,  and 
qualified  for  their  practical  manifestation. 

"  The  subject  of  the  above  rfematks  waa  named  George  Kennedy, 
bom  in  Annapolis,  Hd.  He  was  a  good  practical  aurveyor,  and  a 
carpenter  bj  trade— an  ingenious  meebanic.  In  illustration  of  his 
A^atiTenesi,  which  the  doctor  regarded  as  his  ruling  passion,  we 
btT*  the  followiog  faota.  At  Ibe  age  of  fourteen  years,  be  was 
kHwo  to  attempt  tbe  violation  of  a  girl  seven  years  of  age.  At  tbe 
agt  of  eighteen,  he  attempted  tbe  same  ofience  upon  a  girl  nine 
jnn  of  age.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  be  married  an  amiable  and 
reapectable  girl,  with  whom  he  lived  four  yeata.  Shortly  a^er  his 
nurriage,  bis  wife  detected  him  in  making  a  similar  attempt  upon  a 
servant  girl  in  bis  chamber.  At  the  age  uf  twenty.five,  ha  violated 
a  girl  ten  years  of  age,  in  tbe  atate  of  Vi^inia,  for  which  he  was 
hanged.  A  few  minutes  before  bia  death,  he  confeased  that  his 
greatest  desire  through  life  waa  such  an  intercourse  with  female 
chiktreB.    Ha  wu  such  a  coward,  that  the  boys  bullied  over  Urn  in 

streets.    As  a  pbrenologioal  iUostiation,  I  bave  preaenteff  tbe 

lt«,I>r,PovfU,  jS 


ezuniutioa  of  mj  own  head,  reaioTod  ill  doubti  from  mj 

sad  l«ft  roe  impreswd  with  tba  belief  that  pbranology  will  ultimi 

triumph  ovei  erery  obiUele,  and  me^Uin  a  bigh  nnk  in  die  en 

of  iciaoce.  „  n    t  «■  n  .< 

"R.  JoKHaoir,  M.D.* 

Tbe  breadth  between  ihenwatoid  proeeaaea  ofKeiinedT  it  S(  iiMSlMa 
and  the  depth  of  the  central  portions  of  the  eerebellam  ia  If  inch 
These  two  cases  satiafied  mo  that,  although  a  broad  cerebellum  aia 
a  large  neck  might  always  be  regarded  as  indicatire  of  a  large  orgM 
of  AmativenesB,  still  this  organ  mij  be  large  with  a  narrow  eer^ 
betljm  and  small  neck.  The;  fuitbermore  taught  nie  to  regard  the 
central  portions  of  tbe  cerebellum  as  the  amative  organs,  which, 
when  well  developed,  cause  the  conical  mascles  to  have  a  baekwan) 
developcoient.  , 

Last  summer,  I  obtained  tbe  skull  of  a  Chickaiaw  Inilisn,  wtio 
bad,  but  a  few  weeks  before  be  died,  played  ball  successfully  againat 
three  good  players,  upon  a  wager  of  {500.  His  cerebellum  if 
nanow,  measuring  between  the  roastoid  processes  3(  inches;  biH 
tbe  lateral  portions  are  grcaliy  developed  downwards  and  outwards 
while  the  middle  portions  are  as  remarkably  defective,  presenting, 
with  tbe  preceding  crania,  a  complete  conliasl. 

Guided  by  these  well-marked  cases,  I  have  made  many  otnerra- 
tions,  and  now  feel  quite  confirmed  in  tbe  independent  existence  of 
an  organ  which  prodiicea  a  detirt  for  muscular  motion. 

I  have  diecnveied/hst  those  persons  who  have  a  largo  endowment 
of  this  organ,  are  much  adverse  to  confined  or  sedentary  ^abits^ 
Ihpy  desire  to  be  in  constant  motion.  If  Coneontraiiveneaa  be  wel 
developed,  they  can  fix  their  attention  and  confine  themselves  lor  i. 
certain  purpose,  but  jlhia  accomplished,  they  are  again  in  actioa. 
This  power  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  tbe  entire  chaiacior. 
I  have  seen  persons  with  a  large,  well,  and  industriously  foriBed 
bead,  and  a  good  temperament,  who  were  exceedingly  laiy.  I 
would  have  failed  in  giving  the  result  of  one  man's  organisation, 
but  fef  this  discovery.  He  was  frequently  known  to  si^all  day  on 
tbe  bank  of  a  river,  with  a  fishing-line  in  his  hand,  without  oas 
■mall  ni&Ue  to  excite  hope.  He  was  a  biped  sloth— he  walked  tm 
though  be  was  a  clumsy  apparatus  of  human  invention. 

l^m  acquainted  with  a  legal  gentleman  of  very  extenaive  acquiM- 
Monla  and  ambitions  desires,  who  eonfesaes  that  he  baa  tbe  gre 
poeHble  aversion  to  asuacDlar  eietl^,  but  he  brooka  any  amoa 


quite  smatl 

condition  of 
ti?«a«tt,  and  b  reatlMa  one  of  muscular  motion,  depend  upon  a 
.4Wan!  devslopemant  of  theM  orftans,  which  may  obtain  without 
;h  breadth  of  the  cerebellum  ;  but  mora  durable  abilJtlea  depend 
I  a  broad  developement  of  the«e  organs.  Both  conditione  are 
net!  in  e  a  combinetl. 

It  ia  not  my  opinion  Ibit  prcciaiun  in  tbe  exercise  of  tbe  muscles 
tndi,  in  tbe  least,  upon  the  organ  of  muscular  motion,  but  on  the 
llectual  organr.  Neverthelesa  i)i  persons,  having  that  urgsn 
te.  will  exercise  much,  it  may  be  safely  presumed,  other  thiniia 
a;  equal,  that  itiey  wifl  have  (he  most  thorough  command  of  their 
laelea. 

Tbe  phrenologist,  in  contemplating  the  function  of  this  organ, 
Riust  conclude  tlmt  ignorance  ia  the  only  spology  that  can  be  oQered 
in  justification  of  solitary  and  tedentary  cunfinenieot  fur  ponal 
ffences.  , 

W.  Byrd  Poweu.. 
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PKXDOXlItAIiCE  OF  CBBTAIH  OHflAin  IN  THE  BRITISU  POETS. 
Fm-  Ihe  AmtrUan  Fknnott^cat  Hmrnel. 

One  of  Ihe  most  delightful,  though  not,  pethaps,  the  most  usfftd, 
the  thousand  applications  of  which  phrenology  is  eusceplibl'!,  ia 
iculiar  pleasure  which  may  be  derived  from  a  perusal  of  the 
iroduclions  of  literature.      <■  The  thoughts  that  breathe,  and 
wrds  that  burn,"  to  th«  initiated,  b>vo  an  interest  philosophical  as 
'well  as  poetical.     After  exhausting  the  beauties  of  a  poem,  a  new 
and  strange  interest  springs  up  in  tbe  mind  of  Ihe  reader,  and  he  is 
soon  found  deeply  investigating  the  actual  cause*  of  the  distinguish- 
ing featuTM  of  the  work ;  be  turns  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  well 
sustained  image,  to  ■  fancy  sketch  of  Ihe  kead  of  its  avthor,  \n 
whom  he  beholds  a  large  developement,  united  wilh  activity  of  the 
organ  uf  Comparison ;  and  if  the  simile  is  also  elevated  and  bfiltianl, 
he  euperadda  that  worshipper  of  pura  beauty — Ideality.    The  student 
belles  letlrea  will  discover  that  when  Comparison  is  equally  large 
<o  poeta/'but  in  one  ld«ipir  ■*  very  Urge,  and  tbe  perceptive 
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faculties  small,  and  in  the  bthei*  the  reverse  it  fi 
difierenco  exists  in   the  kind  of   images  emplojed.      'I  no 
possessinj^  large  perceptive   faculties,  generally  likens  one  nii 
object  to  another,  arid  aeldom  extends  his  flights  beyond  vii 
existences;  while  the  other  will  b^  found  diving  deep  into 
regions  of  fancy,  and  seeking  ^  The  light  that  is  not  of  the  sea 
earth,  the  consecration  and  the  poet*8  dreai.*/'     It  is  only  in  U 
airy  analogies  of  imagination,  he  hopes  to  find  the  faithful  reprs^ 
sentatives  of  his  thoughts.    When  he  seeks  similitudes  in  natjural 
objects,  he  rather  appropriates  the  impressions  they  make  upon  the 
fancy ^  than   their  actual  appearances.      The   possessor   of   large 
Wonder  also  affects  the  supernatt^ral,  but  it  is  that  which  is  cut  of 
nafvre,  not  necessarily  above  her.     Scott  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  this,  whose  imaginative  poetry  is  almost  entirely  the  product  of 
active  Marvellousness.     The  poet  of  large  perception  and  Com- 
pafiion,  and  smaller  Ideality,  if  he  wish  to  describe  the  destruction 
of  cherished  prospects,  he  finds  its  likeness  in  flowers  early  nipped, 
blighted  harvests,  or  in  some  obvious  analogy  fi4rriished  by  perceo- 
tion.     But  if  one  of  large  Ideality  be  the  writer,  if  he  seek 
images  in  nature  at  all,  it  will  be  as  she  exhibits  herself  in  s 
retnote  clime,  and  in  some  peculiar  relcUion.    The  following  lines  of 
Moore  are  in  point:— ^ 

"  Oh  for  a  tongue  to  curse  the  slave 

Whose  treason,  like  a  deadly  blight, 
Comes  o'er  the  councils  of  the  brave, 

And  blasts  them  in  their  hour  of  might  1 
His  couDiry's  curse,  his  children's  shame, 
Outcast  of  honour,  peace,  and  fame, 
May  he  at  last,  with  lips  of  flame, 
On  the  parched  desert,  thirst  and  die!  \ 

H'hile  lakes,  vhick  shone  in  mockery  nigh, 
Are  fading  off,  untouched,  untastea^  \ 

Like  the  once  glorious  hopes  he  blcuted  /" 

The  same  writer,  in  his  well  known  song  of  the  "  Araby's  Daughtc 
has  an  image,  the  very  child  of  large  Comparison  and  Ideality ! 

^'  Farewell !  farewell  to  the  Araby's  daughter, 
(Thus  warbled  a  peri  beneath  the  dark  sea,) 
No  pearl  ever  lay  ^neath  Oman's  green  water, 
More  pure  in  its  shell  than  thy  spirit  in  thee.^ ' 

Indeed,  the  entire  works  of  Moore  are  distinguished  by  great  profu- 
sion of  elevated  comparisons  ;  white  the  poetry  o''  a  \%  comparr 
tively  but  little  embellished  by  direct  images.               j  intellec 

and  semi-intellectual  organs,  1  think,  must  ba% 

hence  the  great  depth  and  aoblifiilty  of  his  writi%. 
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few  similes  ranarkable  for  elegince,  most  of  his  figures  boing  such 

as  had  been  used  by  all  bis  predecessors,  or  were  of  easy  occurrence, 

such  as — 

^'No  more  od  prancing  palfrey  borne, 
He  carolled  light  as  lark  at  momJ*^ 

In  Byron*s  higher  flights,  Comparison  usually  appears  inwoven 
with  general  reflection,  as  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  following 
soliloquy  over  a  skull : — 

"  Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruined  wall, 

Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul, 
Yet  this  was  once  ambition's  airy  hall. 

The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul ! 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole. 

The  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit  I 
And  passion's  host,  that  never  brook'd  control ; 

Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ. 

People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit?" 

Here  we  have  a  stately  edifice,  completely  worked  up  in  the  defcrip« 
lion  of  a  skull,  while  every  line  labours  under  its  weigbl  of  thought. 
This  combination  is  exceedingly  rare — the  product  of  united  Caus« 
ality,  Comparison,  perception,  sublimity,  and  Ideality  ! 

There  are  readers  of  poetry  whoiitterly  confound  the  creations 'of 
Marvel lousness  and  Ideality;  and Ahis  error  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  triumph  to  anti-phrenologists.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the 
kind  occurred,  it  is  said,  with  Spurzheim  himself,  who,  in  a  large 
private  company,  examined  the  head  of  the  celebrated  Coleridge. 
He  pronounced  his  Ideality  relatively  smaller  than  Causality  or 
Wonder;  as  this  organ  was  then  thought  to  impart  the  power  of 
poetry,  and  as  C.  had  unquestionably  written  excellent  poetry,  it 
raised  a  considerable  laugh  at'  the  expense  of  the  philosopher,  who 
was  thereupon  introduced  to  the  great  living  poet.  1'he  amiable 
phienologist  joined  in  the  merriment,  and  the  opponents  of  his 
science  exulted  in  a  victory.  Like  almost  every  fact,  however, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  militate  against  phrenology,  when 
clearly  investigated,  it  becomes  confirmatory  of  its  irresistible  truth. 
The  poetry  of  Coleridge,  (which,  by  the  way,  constitutes  not  oiic 
third  of  his  writings,  published  and  unpublished,)  is  the  legitimate 
ofifspring  of  large  reflective  faculties  and  Wonder — the  '*  Ancient 
Marinei"  draws  its  chief  existence  fiom  the  latter  organ;  beside 
which,  the  muses  were  only  the  play-fellows  of  Coleridge,  while 
metaphysics  were  his  beloved  study — his  great  hobby — and  conse- 
quently his  Ideality  must  have  been  much  smaller  than  some  of  his 
int^^llectual  organs. 

The  poetry  of  Crabbe,  remarkable  as  it  is  for  vigorous  descripiioa 
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and  gratt  oondaotitioD  of  tfaooght«  is  equaQy  ■»  for  iw 
idoal  .beaotf.  His  iotelleetutl  teolties  weft  all  fafouruiij  o 
fopody  but  bis  sami-intellactoal,  panicukrljr  soblimitf  and  Ideal 
must  bave  been  mucb  smaller.  Tbese  deduetions*  wbieb  I  bbv 
made  from  the  perusal  of  bis  works,  perfectly  barroonise  witb  & 
portrait  I  bave  seen  of  bim,  in  wbicb  the  forebead  is  very  full,  bi 
the  region  of  tbe  above  named  organs  is  comparatively  contracteo. 
All  bis  readers  know  bow  anti-poetical  are  tbe  mere  subjects  of  bis 
poems;  bis  muse  wanders  among  tbe  darkest  and  roost  bopeless 
scenes  of  life,  but  it  ia  not  in  tbe  darkness  of  sublimity — sbe  loved 
to  depict  human  suffering  in  frightful  coloufs,  and  exhibit  it  unre- 
lieved by  a  single  ray  of  light ;  neiiher  was  it  in  the  trials  of  intel- 
lect, the  fierce  struggles  of  the  soiii,  contending  with  the  irreversible 
decrees  of  destiny,  whose  lofly  complainings  furnish  the  rich  mate- 
rials oi  the  epic  song,  but  she  loved  to  dwell  on  phydcal  paio,  among 
the  groveling  scenes  of  abject  poverty,  in  the  hovels  of  ignorance 
and  potty  crime,  or  among  the  revoking  spectacles  of  a  village  poor- 
house*  Non0  of  the  deep  interest  imparted  by  large  Wonder,  can 
be  found  in  any  line  he  ever  wro^e — none  of  the  fulgor  of  Ideality 
— the  grandeur  of  sublimity*  '  It  was  the  perceptive  and  reflective 
faculties  he  chiefly  exercised  in  writing,  and  the  possessor  of  these 
be  always  delights.  Scott  and  Byron  were  both  admirers  of  CroMt, 
tor  they  could  both  appreciate  his  masterly  powers  of  description. 
His  thoughts  were  among  the  last  which  wandered  daikling  across 
tbe  fast  expiring  intellect  of  the  great  unknown ;  and  George  Fo9^ 
it  is  said,  derived  consolation  from  the  same  source,  when  be  lay 
upon  his  dying  bed.  It  was  tbe  truth  of  bis  poems  which  interested 
these  master  minds;  and  yet  bis  poetry  is  seldom  seen  in  tbe 
boudoir,  or  upon  tbe  centre  table ;  and  1  bave  ever  observed  a  dis- 
taste of  bis  writings  in  all  those  whose  Ideality  predominated  very 
mucb  above  the  intellectual  organs.  Crabbe  could  no  more  bave 
written  **  Lalla  Rookh,*'  than  he  could  have  leaped  to  tbe  moon^  and 
Moore  could  as  easily  bave  accompanied  bim  thither,  as  to  bave 
written  Ihe  Village  Poor  House.  Many  of  your  readers  are  doubl- 
less  acquainted  witb  tbe  celebrated  controversy  as  to  whether  Pope 
was  a  poet  ?  Could  a  good  practical  phrenologist,  well  acquainted 
witb  tbe  subject  involved,  have  laid  his  hand  upon  the  bead  of  tbe 
differed  parties  engaged,  I  bave  no  doubt  be  could  bave  classified 
the  disputants  with  remarkable  accuracy.  From  Bowles,  who 
originated  tbe  debate,  through  all  tbe  '*  lake  school,*'  as  they  were 
called.  Ideality  or  Marvellousness  would  have  been  found  relatively 
laijper  than  in  tbe  beads  of  tbeir  opponents.  Yet  in  ever 
lesj  ir  deveiopements  would  bav9  been  widely  dUrimVi 
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ibem^  utd  preMnIa  them  in  ai\  Iha  nakedneu,  it  is  true,  but  still  in 
the  btavt]/  and  aimplJcJly  of  naturt ! 
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OJt  KKKTAL  EXSRCISS  AS  A  KCANS  OF  HEALTH. 
(CoBilnual  torn  p^i  Saot  thli  Jaoriil ) 

Fira*.  then,  ibe  intelleclual  facilities  must  be  cultivated,  and  their 

eefebrti    organs   streni;lhe|ied  .and   developed,   b;   applying    tbem 

^  directly  to  the  study  of  nitare,lfenimBted  and  inanimate,  ant^to  the 

Mudy  of  the  constitulioa  of  man  hiiuself,  of  tlic  relation  in  which  he 

■tends  to  God,  la  his  fslloff-men,  and  to  the  various  objects  of  the 

esternai  world  ;  and  in  ill  these  studies,  pro))er1y  undertaken,  many 

of'  his  best  aonlimentB  will  receive  intense  gratiScation,  and  many  of 

bis   propenailies   find  a   legitimale,   useful,  end   rational   exercise. 

7rom  experience  as  wall  as  from  observation  I  can  say,  that  there  is 

nothing  so  well-  calculated  to  give  strength  to  the  mind  and  expan- 

ri^a  to  the  feelings,  and  healthy  animation  to  the  corporeal  frame, 

-  'wm  ao  acqiiainiance  with  the  proline  lion  a  of  nature,  and  with  the 

general  laws  which  regulate  her  operations,  and  the  exposition  of 

which  constitutes  tlio  elements  nf  the  difil-rcnt  branches  of  science. 

Nothing  helps  so  much  to  give  harmony  and  serenity  of  feeling  aa 

the  con  temp  la  lion  of  the  omniscience,  omnipotence,  and  henefiMnce 

of  the  Deity,  as  exhibited  in  the  coincident  and  harmonious  action 

the  great  laws  of  nature.     Nothing  is  bo  delightful  as  to  isace 

m  through   the,  various  departments  of  unorganised,  organised, 

— I        ng  beings,  in  all  of  which  their  influence  is  oonapicuous,  and 

18  yet  strangely  and  wonderfully  modified  to  their  adaptation  for  a 

particular  end.     We  then  aee  them  uniform  and  magnificcnk  in  their 

operation,  and  ^oducing  all  the  varied  phenomena  which  lie  open 

>     to  our  view,  by  a  simplu  difierenca  of  the  materia]  to  whicHlhey  are 

applied,  but  acting  in  the  production  of  the  most  trifling  and  unim- 

poriant  change  with  as  much  regulaiity,  harmony,  and  pewer,  as  in 

the  roost  aublime  and  stupendous.     Nothing  conduces  m         •>!  ■■ 

this  to  lake  the  mind  out  of  itself  and  to  keep  the  -feelins  il 

the  intellect,  in  healthful  play.    Without  woim  such  j. 
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tfte  niad  neTer  extends  beyond  the  narrow  eiiete  of 
eTentt ;  all  nature  remains  a  barren  wilderaessy  tri? ial  oeo. 
aflsnme  an  eztrafagant  degree  of  importance!  and  fibm  warn  c. 
general  principles  are  fiewed^  not  according  to  their  real  merits,  bnt 
solely  as  they  affect  self--a  standard  which  sttis^  vary  as  the  different 
perceptions  and  feelings  happen  to  predominate  at  the  moment ; 
hence  a  fniitfol  source  of  perplexity,  uncertainty,  and  doubt,  and  the 
want  of  an  abiding  faith  in  the  dispensations  of  a  good  and  kind 
Providence. 

In  recommending  a  general  acquaintance  with  science  as  a 
strengtbener  of  the  mind,  I  do  |iot  mean  that  young  ladies  should 
study  chemistry,  natural  history,  or  natural  philosophy,  with  the 
minuteness  of  a  professional  student,  or  that  in  society  they  should 
entertain  their  friends  with  discussions  on  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere,  the  composition  of  water/or  the  analysis  of  a  mineral*  This 
would  be  folly,  not  wisdom.  But  I  mean,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
outlines  of  these  sciences,  such  as  an  average  capacity  will  delight  ^ 
to  acquire,  will  not  only  strengthen  the  intellect  and  its  cerebral 
organs,  and  through  these  improve  the  health,  but  will  be  a  source 
of  pure  and  permanent  gratification,  even  independent  of  its  most 
beneficial  consequences  on  the  general  health.  It  withdraws  the 
mind  from  self,  it  gives  a  pleasing  confidence  in  the  admirable 
arrangement  of  all  nature's  institutions,  and*,  by  the  tendency  whidi 
it  imparts  to  connect  ourselves  and  all  our  doings  as  links  in  the 
great  chain  of  society,  and  not  to  regard  ourselves  ss  isolated  and  t 
capricious  agents,  subject  to  chance  alone,  it  gives  a  greater  gCM-'  ' 
rosity  and  kindliness  of  feeling,  and  a  more  willing  submission  to 
any  of  the  crosses  or  disappointments  of  life,  from  which  we  may 
never  be  able  to  escape ;  and  it  cbntributes  to  candour  and  openneas 
in  reasoning,  and  in  argument  where  opinions  differ.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  remark,  that  where  a  man  knows  no  science  but  his  own 
profession,  even  allowing  his  general  reading  to  be  considerable, 
there  is  almost  always  a  limited  scape  of  intallect,  often  clear  enough 
and  vij][orou8  within  its  own  immediate  range,  but  timid,  prejudiced, 
and  inconsistent,  in  all  beyond ;  but  where,  from  a  general  know- 
ledge of  two  or  three  sciences,  one  perceives  the  same  general  laws 
ruling  all  things,  the  most  admirable  harmony  and  adaptation  of  all 
parts  of  the  great  universe  to  each  other,  not  only  does  the  intellect  % 
repose  in  implicit  confidence,  but  at  every  step  Veneration  is  carried 
back  ta  the  Creator,  Conscientiousness  is  delighted  with  the  dis- 
covery, of  every  new  truth,  Benevolence  is  gratified,  by  the  increased 
poweV*.  which  it  bestows  of  being  instruments  of  good,  and  nsost  of 
the  other  sentiments  are  alio  gratified. 
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Enterttininif  these  views  of  the  advantages  of  natural  knowledge 
in  strengthening  the  mind  through  the  physical  organisation,  and  in 
conducing  to  bodily  healthf  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  science  of 
mind  itself  as  the  must  important  and  interesting;  because*  in  fact, 
the  basis  of  all  others,  and  the  true  centre  round  which  they  all 
revolve,  and  on  which  all  of  them  act.  An  accurate  estimate  of  our 
own  powers  and  capacities,  and  of  those  of  others,  not  only  contri* 
butes  to  peace  of  mind,  but  it  gives  strength  to  purpose,  and  confi- 
dence in  addressing  the  good  feelings  of  our  associates.  It  enables 
us  to  appreciate  qualities  justly  which  we  do  not  ourselves  possess, 
and  therefore  are  apt  to  underrate  or  make  no  allowance  for ;  and  it 
enables  us  to  set  a  just  value  on  the  various  motives  by  which  con- 
duct is  influenced,  and  to  cherish  the  highest.  It  unfolds  the  source 
of  those  unpleasant  sensations,  and  darker  views  which  at  times  will 
come  across  the  minds  of  the  most  placid.  It  deprives  them  of  their 
sting,  and  leads  us  to  anticipate  and  hasten  their  disappearance.  It 
furnishes  a  scale  by  which  to  estimate  pursuits  and  decide  on  con- 
duct. It  makes  us  know  ourselves  and  our  relations  to  others,  and 
IS  the  basis  of  practical  philosophy,  practical  morality,  and  practical 
religion.  80  far  as  this  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  mind  is 
attainable,  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  phrenology  ;  and,  that  I  may  not 
be  misunderstood,  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  that  I  have  no  wish  to 
see  young  ladies  goiqf  about  examining  heads,  drawing  characters, 
or  making  remarks  on.  their  neighbours*  peculiarities,  (although  the 
^  worst  of  all  this  is  too  often  done  without  phrenology,)  or  setting 
themselves  forth  in  society  as  either  disciples  or  champions,  but  I 
have  a  strong  desire  to  see  them  taught  as  much  of  phrenology  as 
should  let  them  know  what  human  beings  aie,  what  duties  they  have 
to  perform,  and  how  they  will  best  secure  their  own  happiness,  and 
the  impiovement  of  the  race.  If,  instead  of  definite  and  demon- 
strable knowledge,  phrenology  presented  only  the  conflicting  vague- 
ness of  metaphysical  theories,  1  should  never  be  found  recommending 
its  study  to  any  one ;  but,  having  experienced  and  seen  exemplified 
in  others  the  benefits  and  peace  arising  from  its  practical  uses,  1 
cannot  rcicomroend  it  too  strongly. 

Your  readers  may  perhaps  think,  that,  in  estimating  thus  highly 
the  advantages  arising  from  the  study  of  natural  knowledgCi  including 
therein  the  knowledge  of  mind,  I  am  overlooking  the  importance  of 
general  rending  and  of  general  knowledge ;  but  there  is  a  reason  for 
the  plan  I  have  followed,  which  is  not  without  force.  In  chemistry, 
when  two  bodies  are  made  to  act  on  each  other,  and  to  produce  a 
result  diflferent  from  both,  we  feel  assured,  that  on  all  future  ooea- 
sions,  by  placing  the  same  bodies  in  the  same  circumstancesy  we 
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vhall  be  able  to  procure  the  nme  resultB ;  but,  before  the  chemist 
attempts  any  explanation  of  the  compound  action,  be  in?ariably  aets 
about  aicertaining  the  qualities  which  characterise  each  of  the  sub- 
stances on  which  he  is  acting,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  these  be 
deduces  the  chemical  chancre  resulting  from  their  contact.  Now 
this  is  exactly  what  we  ought  to  do  in  treating  the  compound  result 
— general  knowledge — which  is,  in  truth,  a  knowledge  of  events 
and  occurrences  in  which  man  has  keen  the  agent  on  the  one  kandf 
and  oiker  men^  or  the  qualiiies  cf  bodies^  have  been  the  powers 
operating  on  the  other^  and  which  necessarily  differ  in  their  results, 
according  to  the  different  qualities  of  men,  and  of  external  bodies; 
and  consequently,  without  previously  analysing  the  human  mind,  and 
ascertaining  its  primitive  propertiest  and  without  previously  enquiring 
into  the  properties  of  external  objects,  we  cannot  by  any  effort  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  explanation  or  Understanding  of  the  effects  which 
each  produces  on  the  other,  so  as  to  be  able  with  certainty  to  repro- 
duce the  result.  The  natural  place,  then,  for  the  profitable  study  of 
general  knowledge,  teems  to  me  to  be  sAer  the  mind  has  been 
already  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  its  own  constitution,  and  with 
that  of  external  nature ;  and  1  have  therefore  reserved  the  mention 
of  it  till  now. 

In  regard  to  the  second  branch,  or  the  exercise  of  the  feelings  and 
moral  sentiments,  and  the  improvement  of  tki  health  resulting  from 
the  strengthening  of  their  organs,  and  the  eonscquent  increase  of 
nervous  energy  sent  through  the  body,  it  is  evident  that,  like  the ; 
intellectual  faculties,  they  must  be  exercised  directly  on  their  own 
objects.  The  feelings  and  moral  sentiments  are  so  many  deter- 
minate impulses,  given  us  by  the  Creator  to  act  in  a  certain  way 
towards  those  around  us,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  some  extraor- 
dinary situation  should  be  waited  for  to  give  them  full  enjoyment. 
Benevolence,  no  doubt,  is  strongly  excited  by  the  aspect  of  misery 
and  unhappiness,  and  impels  strongly  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
object ;  but  this  is  not  its  most  common  or  its  most  useful  field.  In 
ordinary  life  it  finds  ample  scope  in  charity  to  our  neighbourB,  and 
in  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  our  family-circle,  and  of  our 
aasociates  and  dependants.  Benevolence  is  much  better  occupied 
in  adding  a  gleam  of  enjoyment,  in  removing  little  sources  of  irrita* 
tion,  in  promoting  concord  among  relatives,  and  in  other  kind  ofifees 
of  a  similar  nature,  than  in  giving  alms  indiscriminately  to  all  who 
demand  them,  or  even  in  relieving  occasional  distress,  where  this  is 
held  to  dispense,  as  it  too  often  is,  with  all  obligation  to  habitual 
lorfaearaoee  and  Christian  good-will  in  the  private  relations.  Bat 
kov  little  is  this  most  important  ftcolty  directly  aUended  \o  fA  txikp 
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tifated  in  the  way  we  see  done  with  drawing  or  music,  which,  by 
incessant « exercise,  are  brought  into  such  a  state  of  activity  as  ever 
after  to  enable  their  possessors  to  derive  delight  from  their  exercise, 
where  the  talents  are  possessed  in  a  moderate  degree  I  And  what 
might  we  not  expect  from  the  systematic  training  of  the  higher  sen- 
timents on  a  similar  plan  in  improving  society,  and  exalting  the  hap- 
piness of  the  race !  But  it  is  evident,  that  the  u'.ijects  of  Benevolence 
are  our  fellow*creatures,  and  consequently,  if  we  restrict  our  inter- 
course and  our  sympathies  to  the  limits  of  our  own  drawing-iooms, 
and  take  no  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  race,  or  of  the  individuals 
composing  it,  we  leave  our  best  faculties  in  abeyance,  and  reap  the 
reward  of  bodily  debility  and  mental  weakness  and  monotony. 

Conscientiousness  is  another  principle  of  the  mind  that  requires 
direct  cultivation,  and  that  rarely  receives  i^  It  holds  the  balance 
between  man  and  man,  and  is  excited  by  the  presentment  of  any 
difference  of  right  between  individuals,  of  any  injustice,  of  any 
temptation  offered  by  the  other  faculties,  which  may  lead  us  to 
encroach  on  otbersb  It  gives  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  with  which 
it  is  agreeable  to  act  in  conformity,  but  which  it  is  painful  and 
injurious  to  oppose.  It  gives  weight  and  force  to  the  impulses  of 
the  other  sentiments,  and,  joined  with  Veneration,  gives  that  faith  in 
the  beneficence  an4  equity  %(  the  Deity,  and  in  the  immutability  of 
all  his  laws,  that  forms  tffe  strongest  encouragement  to  virtuous  con- 
duct and  temporary  self-denial.  And  here,  again,  living  in  society, 
engaging  in  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  acting  justly  amidst  the 
conflicting  interests  of  others,  and  not  seclusion  and  privacy,  are 
manifestly  intended  by  the  Creator  as  our  proper  sphere. 

Id  like  manner,  Veneration,  Hope,  Adhesiveness,  and  all  the  other 
propensities  and  sentiments,  suppose  society,  and  active  and  daily 
participation  in  the  business  of  life,  to  be  the  intention  and  will  nf 
the  Creator.  From  this  it  is  most  evident,  that  the  seclusion  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  retirement  of  home,  in  which  so  many  young 
ladies  of  a  nervous  and  delicate  frame  pass  their  whole  time,  affords 
no  sufficient  scope  for  the  due  exercise  of  a  great  number  of  our 
most  important  and  most  grateful  feelings;  that  the  large  mass  of 
brain  appropriated  to  these  must  thus  languish  in  comparative  inac- 
tivity and  weakness;  and  that  the  general  system,  being  thus 
deprived  of  its  natural  nervous  stimulus  from  the  brain,  must  share 
largely  in  the  debility,  and  give  rise  to  many  complaints  of  an  obsti- 
nate and  intractable  kind.  How  wretchedly,  then,  do  those  parents 
conceive  of  true  happiness,  of  the  true  end  of  life,  and  of  the  true 
welfare  of  their  children,  who  do  not  from  their  infancy  direct  thefr 
g/tiada  assiduouaijr  to  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  others,  and  to  the 


enjojmento  to  be  derived  from  the  perfomiaiice  of  tbeee  doties,  and 
incolcate  as  earnestly  the  theory  of  good  conduct  in  promotiiy 
physical  and  mental  comfort  as  they  would  do  the  advantages  of  eal* 
ing  when  we  are  hungry,  or  of  resting  when  we  are  weary !  Wo 
expend  time  and  money  in  attempting  to  cultivate  the  intellect;  but 
we  leave  the  moral  feelings,  the  chief  part  of  man,  to  the  growth  and 
direction  of  chance*  as  if  they,  blind  as  they  are  in  their  impulse, 
must  necessarily  go  right  pf  their  own  accord. 

As  to  religtoHy  I  consider  its  consequences,  in  relation  to  futurity, 
of  too  momentous  a  character  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  compass  of  an 
essay  ;  but  this  much  I  must  pay,  in  a  mere  practical  point  of  view, 
that  the  morality  of  Christianity  is  demonstrated  by  phrenology  to 
be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  lead  directly 
to  happiness  in  this  world.  Phrenology  points  out  fnculties  of 
Benevolence,  giving  a  irarm  sympathy  with,  and  desire  lor,  the 
happiness  of  our  fellows,  which  can  reap  full  gratification  only  by 
being  actively  employed  in  promoting  the  welfare  and  alleviating 
the  miseries  of  man.  It  points  to  a  principle  of^Conscientiousness 
which  has  a  direct  reference  to  the  active  doties  of  life,  and  which 
can  find  no  scope  when  secluded  from  society.  It  points  to  a  prin- 
ciple in  Veneration,  which  loads  to  the  adoration  of  God,  and  to 
veneration  for  all  his  institutions,  and  §  strong  'desire  of  yielding 
them  obedience,  and  of  rendering  respect  it  mry  thing  great  and 
excellent.  It  points  to  Hope,  to  Firmness,  t6  Gbotiousness,  and  to 
many  other  faculties  which  are  little  called  into  exeroise  in  the  quiets 
retirement  of  entirely  domestic  life,  but  which,  in  the  wider  relatioM* 
of  society,  find  ample  and  pleasing  scope. 

On  e\ery  principle,  then,  physiological,  philosophical,  moral,  or 
religious,  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty  on  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  education  of  the  young  to  do  their  utmost  to  draw  out  and 
invigorate  the  various  mental'  and  physical  powers  with  which  man 
is  endowed,  and  not  to  leave  any  of  them  in  passive  weakness  and 
languor  where  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

Some  object,  that  the  study  of  any  department  of  science,  even  of 
that  of  the  human  mind,  is  unfeminine  and  unbecoming;  but  who  is 
the  better  judge  here  1 — God,  who  gave  the  capacity  that  it  might 
be  used,  or  man,  who  tries  to  destroy  it  by  its  abuse  and  neglect  ? 
The  same  objectors  hold  it  proper  and  feminine,  that  a  lady  who  has 
DO  taste  for  music  should  waste  five  or  six  hours  a  day  in  its  toilsome 
cultivation ;  but  they  think  it  wrong  that  she  should  take  an  hour  of 
that  time  to  acquire  some  useful  and  pleasing,  but  homely  accom- 
plishment.   Your  renders,  however,  are  beyond  the  influence  of  such 
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abiurditiety  and  I  shall  not  atop  to  notice  any  of  the  thousand  and  one 
.  equally  frivolous  objections  made  against  female  education. 

The  most  rational  objection  which  is  likely  to  be  started  is,  that 
the  institutions  of  society  do  not  yet  afR>rd  the  means  of  acting  up  to 
what  reason  points  out  as  right.  In  this  there  is,  unfortunately,  too 
much  truthi  for  education  is  only  in  its  infancy ;  but  still  it  is  highly 
useflil  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  deficiencies  of  existing  systems; 
and  much  may  be  done  at  home  in  the  proper  regulation  of  employ- 
ments and  of  reading,  and  in  fulfilling  the  ordinary  duties  of  life 
towards  all  with  whom  we  are  connected  abofe  and  below  us*  It 
thus  becomes  as  imperatife  a  duty  to  exercise  and  tiain  the  moral 
sentiments  as  to  cultifate  the  intellect;  to  employ  Benevolence  in 
promoting  happiness,  in  relieving  sufiering,  in  administering  to  the 
wants  of  others,  and  in  seeking  out  deserriM  objects  of  compassion; 
to  use  Conscientiousness  as  the  regulatin^principle  between  our- 
selves and  others :  to  cultivate  and  direct  Veneration  to  the  worship 
of  God  and  submission  to  his  will,  and  to  train  every  sentiment  to 
healthy  activity  and  vigour,  by  exercising  it  on  its  own  objects.  In 
those  whose  active  sympathies  never  extend  beyond  their  own 
families,  the  best  feelings  languish  in  painful  inactivity,  and  both 
mind  and  body  sufisr;  for  it  muat  never  be  forgotten,  that  in  this 
4  world  the  state  ^tjA^  mind  hinges  of  necessity  upon  that  of  the 
body*  and  is  inflOeHbd  fay  its  every  change.  Improve  the  health 
and  strengthen  the  tone^of  the  one,  and  you  will  also  improve  and 
•tiengtben  the  other.  The  grand  principle  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  education,  moral  and  intellectual,  is  to  exercise  the  respective 
faculties  on  their  own  objects,  as  it  is  only  by  exercise  that  the 
mental  organs  can  be  duly  developed,  nourished,  and  invigorated ; 
and  consequently,  if,  Eiowing  this,  we  leave  many  of  them  unexcited 
and  unemployed,  and  nervous  debility  remain,  we  ought  to  ackiiow- 
Mge  that  in  so  far  we  are  falling  short  of  our  duty,  and  have  no 
reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  nature  of  the  result. 

What,  therefore,  is  wanted,  is  a  system  of  education  in  harmony 
with  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  a  mode  of  life  and  of 
oocnpation  which  shall  give,  not  only  full  play  to  the  intelleetanl 
powers,  but  also  kealik^  exciiemeni  and  activiiyy  and  a  dirtet  diree* 
Hon  to  the  morale  rtUgiauiy  and  a^ecHve  ftelwgi. 
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The  above  cuts  arc  dcsir^ned  to  present  two  dilRTcnt  views  of  the 
head  of  a  negro,  by  the  name  of  r'uslaclif,  \\\\u  was  eminonlly  dis- 
tinguished for  the  qualities  of  virtue  and  benevolence.  This  indivi- 
dual died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1813.").  Some  years  previously,  the 
Paris  Phrenological  Society  had  obtained  an  accurate  cast  of  his 
head,  and  forwarded  specimens  to  the  IvJinburgh  Piirenological 
Society,  a  copy  of  which  was  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Gcorgo 
Combe.  Our  object  in  introducing  them  ia  this  article,  is  to  show  a 
remarkable  devcIo[}ement  of  the  coronal  region  of  the  head,  and  its 
corresponding  manifestations  in  character.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
another  such  instance  of  pure  virtue  and  disinterested  benevolence 
can  be  found  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history.  It  is  the  more 
striking,  inasmuch  as  the  individual  belonged  to  a  race  generally 
regarded  as  deficient  in  those  qualities ;  and,  besides,  they  wQre  exhi- 
bited in  the  present  case  under  circumstances  of  such  ignorance  and 
oppression,  that  wc  might  naturally  have  expected  trails  of  character 
directly  the  reverse.    But  we  will  let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

The  forty-second  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal 
gives  the  following  account  of  Eustache,  which  is,  in  part,  as  indi- 
cated by  quotation  marks,  copied  from  the  Phrenological  Journal  of 
Paris : — 

«'  On  the  9th  of  August,  1832,  this  negro,  when  sixty  years  of  age» 
obtained  the  'grizt  of  virtue  from  the  Institute,  on  account  of  the 
devoted  attachment  he  had  displayed,  ia  St.  Domingo,  towards  his 
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master,  M.  Belin.     By  his  adilress,  courage,  and  devotion,  this  gen- 
tleman, with  upwards  of  four  hundred  other  whiles,  were  saved  from 
the  general  massacre,  and  the  fortune  of  M.  Belin  was  several  times 
preserved.     *Thc  idea  of  murder,'  says  the  reporter  to  the  Institute, 
'  did   not  associate   itself,   in   the   mind   of  Euslachc,  with   that  of 
lihorty.     Placed  among  companions  endeavouring  to  obtain,  with  the 
torch    and    the   dagger,  their  bloody  emancipation,  and  seeing  his 
master  in  danger  of  being  murdered  amid  the  ruins  of  their  burning 
dwellings,  ho  liesitatcd  not  a  moment.    *    *    Incessantly  occupied  in 
warning  the  inhabitants  of  the  conspiracies  formed  against  them, 
(but    without    revealing    the    names    of   the    conspirators,)    and    in 
devising  a  thousand  stratagems  to  enable   the  proprietors  to  unite 
and  strengthen  their  position,  so  as  to  make  the  insurgents  abandon 
the  idea  of  attacking:  them,  ho  consorted  with  the  nei^roca  during; 
the  day,  and  in  the  evening  went  to  give  warning  to  tho  whites.' 
While  Eustache  resided  at  Paris,  he  was  always  busy  in  doing  good. 
*  lie   never    wishes,'   says    Dr.   Broussais,  *  to  keep  any  thing,  for 
himself;  the  profits  of  his  industry,  and  the  rewards  which  he  has 
obtained,  being  on  all  occasions  employed  in  relieving  the  miserable.' 
He  has  always  preferred  to  remain  in  the  condition  of  a  servant,  in 
order  that  he  might  turn  to  account  his  skill  in  cookery,  and  enable 
himself  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-creatures.     The  following  charac- 
teristic   trait   is   quoted    from  the  report    to   the   Institute   before 
referred  to.      *  At  Port-nu-Princc,  Eustache  often  heard  his  master, 
who  was  an  old  man,  bewailing  the  gradual  weakening  of  his  sight. 
Now,  had  Eustache  been  ablo  to  read,  he  might  have  whiled  away 
his  master's  long  and  sleepless  hours,  by  reading  the  journals  to  him. 
It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  deep  regret  with  him  that  he  had  never 
been  taught  to  read;   but  this  regret  did  not  long  continue.     He 
secretly  applied  himself  to  study ;  took  lessons  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  order  that  the  time  necessary  for  tho  performance  of  his 
regular  duties  might  not  be  encroached  upon ;  speedily  acquired  the 
wishcd-for  knowledge ;  and,  approaching  the  old  man  with  a  book 
in  his  hand,  proved  to  him,  that  if  nothing  seems  easy  to  ignorance, 
nothing  is  impossible  to  devotion.' 

"  The  bust  of  Eustache  exhibits  a  prodigious  devclopement  of  the 
organ  of  Benevolence ;  and  we  entirely  concur  in  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Broussais,  that  there  is  in  tho  collection  no  specimen  which  can 
be  in  this  respect  compared  with  it.  *  The  organ,'  says  he,  « is  so 
large  that,  though  I  were  unacquainted  with  Eustache,  I  should,  at 
tho  sight  of  such  a  head,  exclaim — here  is  monomania  of  Benevo- 
lence. But  I  am  better  pleased  to  sum  up,  with  M.  Brifant,  his  life 
and  his  character  in  two  words — incorrigible  generosity,'' 
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"  Wc  have  measured  the  cast,  and  subjoin  a  note  of  its  dimensions. 
It  is  proper  to  notice,  that  there  was  no  hair  on  the  head  when  the 
cast  was  taken. 

Circumference,        ....... 

From  Individiiality  to  Occipital  Spine, 

Ear  to  Ear,  over  top  of  head, 

Individuality  to  Philoproj^oniiivenoss, 

Ear  to  Philoprogcnilivcness, 

"         "        Individualitv,       ..... 

"         "        Comparison,         ..... 

"         "       Benevolence,        ..... 

"         "        Firmness,  ..... 

"     Destructivenoss  to  Dcstructivcn  \ss, 

"     Sccretivene^s  to  Sccrelivpn<*:-s, 
"     Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness, 

"  It  will  be  obvious  to  every  phron(j!o;»ist,  from  tiic  fon.*:^oin::  table, 
that  the  head  of  Eustache  was  of  vorv  c(»nsidcrable  siz*;.  In  thi.-? 
respect,  as  well  as  in  its  form,  it  has  quite  the  appcarair^o  («f  a 
European  head.  The  organs  of  Vorioratidn,  Firmntiss,  Philopro- 
gcnitivcncss,  Comparison,  and  Causality,  arc  large,  though  not  ccpial 
to  Benevolence;  Adhesivcnf\es,  Coniballvcncts,  Doslructivciicss. 
Secrctiveness,  Cauti'»usness,  Conscieniiousncss,  and  Ap{»n;!»ativcr.(!py. 
rather  lar^^e,  or  lar^e;  Imitation  and  Wonder,  \>licic  tl.e  hca.i 
d^cends  rapidly  on  both  eides  from  Benevolence,  moderate,  or 
rather  full.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  fair  dcvclopement  of  the 
organ  of  Language.  And  Benevolence,  rising  to  a  great  height 
above  Comparison,  seems  to  tower  above  all  tho  other  organs." 

The  above  account  was  published  three  years  before  the  death  of 
Eustache,  when  only  a  few  facts  were  known  concerning  his  life  and 
character ;  and  tho  regret  was  then  expressed  by  the  conductors  of 
the  Edinbwgh  Phrenological  Journal,  on  fmding  so  remarkable 
cerebral  developemcnts  in  the  case  of  a  negro,  that  a  minute  and 
extended  history  of  Eustache  had  not  been  given.  But  since  his 
death,  this  desideratum  has  been  supplied,  and,  within  the  past  year, 
the  following  history  of  Eustache  has  appeared  in  several  papers  in 
this  country.  We  present  it  entire,  us  every  phrenologist  cannot 
fail,  with  the  above  data,  to  derive  additional  interest  from  the 

narrative. 

"Eustache  was  born  on  the  plantation  of  M.  Belin  de  Villcnnuc, 
situated  in  the  norihern  part  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  year  1773.  In  his 
youth,  he  was  noted  for  avoiding  lighi  and  vicious  conversation,  and  for 
embracing  every  opportunity  of  listening  to  intelligent  and  respectable 
'Whiles.     Occupied   in  the  labours  of  the  sugar-house,  ia  \Nliv^\\  Vwvt 
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became  remarknbly  expert,  he  grew  up  respected  by  his  master  and 
fellow-slaves.  It  was  near  the  time  of  his  attaining  the  a2;e  of  man- 
hood, that  the  revolution  of  St.  Domin2:o  broke  out.  He  might  have 
been  a  chief  among  his  comrades,  but  he  preferied  the  saving  to  the 
destruction  of  his  fellow-men.  In  the  first  massacre  of  St.  Domingo, 
1791,  his  knowledge,  intrepidity,  and  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen, 
enabled  him  to  save  four  hundred  persons  from  death.  Among  these 
was  his  master. 

"Eu?»tache  had  arranged  for  the  embarkation  of  M.  Belin,  and 
other  fugitives,  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  IJallimore.  In  the  midst  of 
terror  and  confusion,  he  bethought  himself  that  his  master  would  sooa 
be  destitute  of  resources  in  the  asylum  to  which  he  was  about  to  be  con- 
veyed ;  and  he  prevailed  upon  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  his  comrade 
to  accompany  them  to  the  vessel,  each  bearing  under  his  arms  two  large 
loaves  of  sugar.  These  were  stowed  on  hoard,  and  they  set  sail,  but  not 
to  reach  the  United  States  without  a  new  misfortune.  They  were  cap- 
tured by  a  l^ritish  cruiser,  and  a  prize  crew  put  on  board.  Eustache, 
being  a  su|>erior  cook,  soon  rendered  himself  very  useful  and  agreeable 
to  the  oflicers  of  the  prize  in  this  capacity.  Having  gained  their  confi- 
dence, he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  entire  liberty  on  board,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  u>e  it  for  rescuing  himself,  his  companions,  and  their  property, 
from  their  captors.  Having  acfjuainled  the  prisoners  of  his  plan,  and 
found  the  means  of  releasing  them  at  the  moment  of  action,  he  pro- 
ceeded, with  his  Usual  skill  and  assiduity,  to  prepare  the  repast  of  the 
British  ofiiccrs  ;  hut  soon  after  they  were  seated  at  the  table,  he  rushed 
into  the  cabin  at  the  head  of  his  men,  with  a  rusty  sword  in  his  hand. 
The  ofiiceis  were  taken  so  completely  by  surprise,  that  thev  had  no 
weapons  within  reach,  and  no  time  to  move  from  their  places.  Mustache 
had  got  possession  of  the  avenues  and  the  arms,  and  he  now  lold  the 
mess,  whom  he  had  lately  served  in  so  different  a  capacity,  that  if  they 
would  surrender  at  once,  no  harm  should  be  done  to  any  ot  them.  They 
did  surrender,  and  the  vessel  arrived  safely  with  its  prisoners  and  pas- 
sengers at  Baltimore. 

"At  thai  city,  Eustachc  devoted  the  resources  which  his  industry  and 
skill  could  command,  to  the  relief  of  those  whose  lives  he  had  saved. 
At  length  it  was  announced  that  peace  was  restored  to  St.  Domingo, 
and  thither  Eustache  returned  with  his  master,  who  appears  to  have 
been  worthy  of  the  tender  and  faithful  attachment  with  which  this 
negro  regarded  him.  But  the  peace  of  St.  Domingo  was  only  a  prelude 
to  a  more  bloody  tragedy  than  had  been  before  enacted.  M.  Belin  was 
separated  from  his  benefactor  in  the  midst  of  a  general  massacre, 
executed  by  the  Hayiian  chief,  Jean  Fran<^ois,  at  the  city  of  Fort 
Daqphin.  M.  Belin  effected  his  escape,  while  Eustache  was  em- 
ployed collecting  together  his  most  valuable  effects,  and  committing 
them* to  the  care  of  the  wife  of  this  avenging  chief.  She  was  sick  in 
his  tent,  and  it  was  under  her  bed  that  the  trunks  of  M.  Belin  were 
deposited.  Having  made  this  provident  arrangement,  Eustache  set  off 
to  seek  his  master;  first  on  the  field  of  carnage,  where  he  trembled  as 
be  examined,  one  after  another,  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  At  length  he 
found  the  object  of  his  search,  alive  and  in  a  place  of  safety  ;  and  having 
again  embarked  with  him,  and  the  treasure 'he  had  so,  adroitly  preserved, 
he  reached  St.  Nicholas  Mole.  Here  the  fame  of  his  humanity,  his  dis- 
interestedness, and  his  extraordinary  courage  and  address,  preceded  him, 
and  on  disembarking,  he  was  received  with  distinction  by  the  population, 
both  white  and  coloured. 

"On  the  return  of  peace  and  prosperity  under  the  government  of 
Toussaint  I'Ouverture,  M.  Belin  established  himself  at  Port-au-Prince, 
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where  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  privy  council.  At  this  time,  he 
had  arrived  at  the  decline  of  life,  and  had  the  mi>^furtiine  to  lose  his  (eye- 
sight. He  now  regret  led  that  he  had  not  taught  Eustache  to  read,  lie 
expressed  himself  with  much  emotion  on  that  suhject,  sayinir,  'how  many 
heavy  and  sleepless  hours  of  a  hlind  old  man  mii^hl  Eustache  have  be- 
CTuiled,  if  he  could  lead  the  newspapers  tu  mc.'  Eustache  mourned  his 
father's  bereavement,  and  his  incapacity  to  console  him.  In  secret  he 
soug^ht  a  master,  and  by  risin:^  at  four  o'clock,  and  studying  hard,  though 
not  to  the  neglect  of  his  other  duties,  he  was  able  in  three  months  to 
present  himsjclf  to  his  master  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  by  reading'  in 
It  with  perfect  propriety,  to  srive  a  new  and  surpri^^ing  proof  of  the  con- 
stancy and  tenderness  of  his  attachment.  Upon  this,  followed  his 
enfranchisement.  But  freedom  did  not  change — it  only  elevated  and 
hallowed  his  friendship  for  his  late  master;  rather  let  us  say,  his  vene- 
rable and  beloved  companion. 

**Soon  afterward,  M.  Belin  died,  leaving  to  Eustache  a  fortune 
which  would  have  supported  him  in  ea<e  durini;  the  rest  of  his  life. 
But  the  legacies  of  his  friend  came  to  the  hands  of  Eustache  only  to  be 
passed  by  them  to  the  needy  and  unfortunate.  At  that  time  there  was 
a  vast  deal  of  misery,  and  but  (Hir.  Eustache  in  the  island  of  8i.  Domingo. 
If  a  soldier  was  without  clothins:  and  pay.  a  family  without  bread,  a  cul- 
tivator or  mechanic  without  tools,  the  new  riches  of  Eustache  were  dis- 
pensed for  their  supply.  Of  course  these  could  not  last  long,  and  from 
that  time  until  his  de.aih,  in  183"),  a  period  of  near  forty  years,  he  main- 
tained himself  and  provided  for  numerous  charities  by  serving  as  a 
domestic.  He  lived  and  laboured  only  to  make  others  happy.  Some- 
times he  was  found  defraying  the  expenses  of  nursing  orphan  infants; 
sometimes  administering  to  the  necessities  of  aged  relations  of  his  late 
master;  sometimes  paying  for  instructing,  and  placing  as  apprentices, 
youths  who  were  destitute  and  unprotected  ;  and  often  giving  to  his 
employers  considerable  arrears  of  wages  which  they  found  it  diilicult, 
by  a  vicissitude  of  fortune,  to  pay.  His  remarkable  skill  as  a  cook 
enabled  him  to  provide  for  nil  these  expenditures,  as  it  secured  him 
constant  employment  in  all  the  wealthiest  families.  His  own  wants 
were  few  and  small. 

'•  The  virtues  of  this  humble  and  noble-hearted  negro  could  not  long 
be  hidden  by  the  obscurity  of  his  calling.  In  1832,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  France  sought  him  out,  to  announce  to  him  thai  that  illus- 
trious body  had  paid  to  his  worth  the  highest  homage  in  its  power,  by 
awarding  to  him  the  first  prize  of  virtue,  being  the  sum  of  81000.  To 
this  announcement,  made  by  a  member  of  the  Institute,  he  replied  with 
nis  habitual  simplicity  and  piety,  Mt  is  not,  dear  sir,  for  men  that  I  have 
done  this,  but  for  my  Master  who  is  on  high.'" 

We  have  another  circumstance  to  relate  on  this  subject,  which 
will  afford  not  only  new  evidence,  aside  from  the  above  facts,  in 
proof  of  phrenology,  but  may  servo  to  show  the  correctness  with 
which  its  principles,  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  and  skilful 
phrenologist,  can  be  applied  to  the  delineation  of  charade  r  About 
a  year  since,  the  bust  of  Eustache  was  presented  to  Mr.  L.  N- 
Fowler,  135  Nassau  street,  New  York,  and  his  opinion  requested, 
when,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  T.  D.  Weld,  S.  Southard,  and  W.  M,  Chase,  he  gave  the 
following   opinion.      It   should    bo    remembered,   in   reading   this 
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description,  that  phrenology  professes  to  make  known  only  the 
natural  capabilities  or  the  strength  of  the  innate  elements  of  mind, 
the  manifestations  of  which  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  affected 
by  external  circumstances.  Some  allowance  should  therefore  be 
made  in  the  present  case,  as  Mr.  F.'s  opinion  was  given  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  individual  had  enjoyed  good  advantages  for  intel- 
lectual and  moral  improvement.  And  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
believe  from  the  above  narrative,  that  if  Eustache  had  been  educated, 
his  intellectual  character  would  have  been  as  equally  distinguished 
as  his  moral,  and  that  the  inferences  of  the  phrenologist,  even  in  this 
respect,  were  not  incorrect.  Besides,  during  the  examination,  and 
while  the  description  was  taken  down,  the  bust  was  so  covered  that  he 
supposed  it,  of  course,  belonged  to  a  while  person,  and  never  kneir, 
till  afterwards,  that  he  had  been  examining  the  bust  of  a  negro.  The 
stress  laid  upon  the  organ  of  Benevolence  in  this  analysis,  as  forming 
the  leading  trait  of  character,  is  in  striking  accordance  with  the 
observations  of  the  Edmburgh  phrenologists,  as  well  as  with  the 
facts  in  the  case.  The  description  given  by  Mr.  F.  is  as  follows : — 
"The  intellectual  and  moral  organs  are  well' combined,  and  would 
have  the  leading:  influence  in  his  character.  The  leadin":  feature  in 
his  moral  character,  is  desire  to  do  good ;  Benevolence  being  very 
large,  distinguishing  him  for  good  nature  and  humanity.  Religious 
from  his  youth,  he  was  devotional,  and  had  great  respect  for 
superiority,  and  things  sacred  and  holy.  He  was  very  firm,  but 
always  willing  to  oblige.  A  man  of  principle,  moral  sense,  and 
•trong  conscientious  feelings.  He  was  very  domestic,  affectionate 
and  kind,  strongly  attached  to  children,  and  to  home  and  place.  He 
was  both  dignified  and  affable.  A  close  reasoner;  could  connect  his 
thoughts,  and  was  not  vascillating  in  his  feelings.  Was  energetic 
and  forcible  when  necessary ;  yet  was  more  distinguished  for  good 
nature  than  temper.  Very  ambitious  to  be  good  and  great,  distin- 
guished for  benevolence,  humanity,  and  virtue;  fondness  for  improve- 
ment, and  a  love  of  the  arts;  for  a  philosophical  mind,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  reason  on  moral  subjects ;  for  evenness  of  character,  regu- 
larity, and  circumspection,  and  a  desire  to  ful6l  all  engagements  and 
obligations.  His  talents  were  practical,  and  enabled  him  to  carry 
into  exe«:ution  his  plans.  He  was  capable  of  being  a  good  linguist, 
and  of  making  great  advances  as  a  scholar;  not  marvellous  or  poetical; 
decidedly  intellectual ;  had  uncommon  forethought  and  research  of 
intellect ;  was  a  great  reasoner — great  planner;  full  of  designs;  not 
deficient  in  powers  of  intrigue ;  can  plot  and  plan ;  uncommon  share 
of  ingenuity — never  at  a  loss  for  means;  systematic,  disposed  to 
encourage  improvement  in  the  arts;  was  original  and  somewhat 
eccentric," 
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Lectures  on  Phrenology^  by  George  Combe,  Esq.,  including  its  appU- 
cation  to  the  Present  and  Prospective  Condition  of  the  United 
States  ;  with  notes,  an  introductory  essay,  and  an  historical  sketch. 
By  Andkew  Board3ian,  Recording  Secrefary  of  the  Phrenolo- 
gical Society  of  New  York.  Published  by  S.  Colman,  No  8. 
Aster  House,  New  York. 

The  title  of  the  above  work  will  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea 
of  its  contents.  Our  principal  object  in  noticing  the  work,  is  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  phrenology.  It  is,  in 
some  respects,  decidedly  the  best  elementary  book  now  extant  on 
the  science ;  and  we  hope  it  will  have  an  extensive  circulation,  as  it 
justly  deserves.  Mr.  Boardman,  the  compiler,  has  performed  valu- 
able services  for  phrenology,  and  deserves  the  favourable  regards  of 
its  friends  generally.  In  the  first  place,  he  communicated  very  full 
reports  of  Mr.  Combers  first  course  of  lectures  to  the  New  York 
Whig,  and  then,  again,  of  the  second  course,  to  the  New  Yorker ; 
from  which  papers,  these  reports  have  been  copied,  in  part  or  entire, 
into  several  other  papers,  so  that  by  this  means  the  claims  of 
phrenology  have  been  presented  to  the  consideration  of  many 
thousands,  which  would  not  have  otherwise  been  done.  In  the  second 
place,  Mr.  B.  has  reviewed  and  enlarged  these  reports,  and,  having 
submitted  them  to  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Combe,  and  received  that 
gentleman's  sanction  of  "  their  essential  correctness,"  has  now  pre- 
sented them  to  the  public  in  a  handsome  duodecimo  volume  of  389 
pages.  Besides,  nearly  one  hundred  pages  of  the  work  before  us  is 
composed  of  original  matter  from  his  pen,  and  which  we  propose 
briefly  to  notice. 

The  "Essay  on  the  Phrenological  Mode  of  Investigation"  is  an 
able  and  philosophical  article;  and  constitutes  a  very  appropriate 
introduction  to  the  work.  Perhaps  there  is  no  feature  of  phrenology, 
when  contrasted  with  other  sy litems  of  mental  philosophy,  more 
peculiar  in  its  nature,  or  more  important  in  its  results,  than  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  inductive  science.  It  is  well  known  that  scarcely  any 
progress  was  made  in  the  natural  sciences  till  the  se»^entecnth  cen- 
tury, for  the  simple  reason  that  the  true  mode  of  studying  nature 
was  unknown.  The  general  course  which  philosophers  ihm  pur- 
sued, was  to  start  some  theory,  speculation,  or  hypothesis  on  subjects 
of  enquiry,  and  afterwards  attempt  to  reconcile  facts  with  their  pre- 
conceived notions.  Whereas,  the  only  true  mode  of  philosophising 
is  first  to  observe  and  collect  facts  on  a  subject,  then  establish  thA 
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correctness  of  these  facts  by  their  appropriate  evidence,  and  classify 
them  according  tb  their  inherent  properties  or  qualities,  and  after- 
wards deduce  from  them  principles  which  must  necessarily  be  true 
in  their  nature,  as  well  as  susceptible  of  general  application.  By 
means  of  this  process,  and  this  onZy,  can  wc  arrive  at  truth  in  our 
investigations.  We  are  induced  to  present  a  few  extracts  on  this 
subject,  from  Mr.  Board  man's  excellent  essay. 

"At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  appeared  Lord 
Bacon,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  the  world  has  produced.  With 
*his  supreme  and  searching  j?lance,  he  rans^ed  over  the  whole  circle  of 
the  sciences,'  detected  the  absurdities  of  the  schoolmen,  and  exposed 
them  with  a  vigorous  and  unsparing  hand.  He  dethroned  the  Aristo- 
telian idol  which  had  for  ages  received  the  blind  fealty  of  a  world,  and, 
fortunately  for  science  and  humanity,  attempted  not  to  substitute  an  Idol 
of  his  owu,  but  pointed  to  nature  as  alone  worthy  of  homage.  'Man,' 
said  he,  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  immortal  work,  *the  servant  and 
interpreter  of  nature,  understands  and  reduces  to  practice  just  so  much 
of  nature's  laws  as  he  has  aclxiaJhj  experienced^  more  he  can  neither 
know  nor  achieve.'  Now  this  experience,  Bacon  maintained,  must  be 
acquired  by  observation.  To  observe  facts,  then,  is  the  first  great 
business  of  the  investigator." 

"But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  isolated  facts  are  of  small  value. 
They  must  be  brought  together  caiefuUy  and  patiently  ;  must  be  rigidly 
scrutinised  and  verified,  compaied  and  classified,  for  the  parpose  of 
ascertaining  some  relation  oL  sign  and  power,  cause  and  efi*ect,  general 
principle,  quality,  or  mode  of  activity.  To  achieve  such  results  is, 
indeed,  the  great  object  and  triumph  of  the  Baconian  philosophy.  By 
such  observation,  comparison,  and  classification,  it  has  been  discovered, 
for  example,  that  a  certain  state  of  the  barometer  indicates  a  certain 
elevation  above  ihe  level  of  the  sea;  that  increase  of  heat  causes  bodies  to 
expand ;  that  all  the  individual  plants  of  the  crow-foot  tribe  are  more  or 
less  acrid  and  poisonous;  that  the  sun  modifies  the  moon's  influence  on 
the  tides.  Or,  to  lake  another  series  of  examples.  By  this  method  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  a  large  skull  indicates  a  large  brain,  and  that 
a  large  brain  causes  a  large  skull ;  that  persons  having  a  brain  weighing 
but  one  and  a  half  pounds  are  invariably  idiotic;  that  a  predominant 
coronal  region  gives  a  general  tendency  or  disposition  towards  virtue; 
and  that  education  has  the  power  of  modifying  the  constitutional  ten- 
dencies of  our  nature.  , 

"  The  fundamental  error  of  ancient  philosophy  was  the  notion  that  a 
general  cause  must  be  first  divined  or  conjectured^  and  then  applied  to 
the  explanation  of  particular  phenomena;  they  perceived  not  the  plain 
but  momentous  truth,  that  a  general  fact  is  nothing  else  than  a  fact 
common  to  many  individuals,  and  consequently,  that  the  individual 
facts  must  be  known  before  the  general  fact  can  be  stated.  Hence, 
instead  of  first  ascertaining,  by  direct  observation,  the  relative  velocity 
of  two  descending  bodies  differing  in  weight,  then  of  two  others — per- 
sisting with  new  experiments  until  enough  of  instances  had  been 
observed  to  justify  an  assumption  of  uniformity — Aristotle  first  assumed 
a  gross  error  as  a  general  fact,  and  then  inferred  it  of  any  two  bodies 
whatever.  His  reasoning  was  correct,  but  his  premiss  was  false.  He 
attended  to  logics,  but  utterly  neglected  induction." 

"By  means  of  the  iifductive  philosophy,  man,  in  these  latter  days, 
has  been  able  to  draw  aside  the  veil  of  the  inner  temple,  and  become  on 
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ioeimate  terms  with  nature.'  To  it,  chiefly,  do  we  owe  our  superiority 
over  the  dark  ages,  for  it  caunot  be  supposed  that  all  at  once  the  human 
intellect  gathered  vigour,  aud  emerged  from  childhood  to  manhood. 
No;  it  had  lost  its  way,  and  become  *in  wandering  mazes  lost,'  and 
though  vast  powers  were  oftentimes  displayed,  yet  as  they  were  dis- 
played in  weaving  webs  of  subtlety  and  conjecture,  nothing  was 
achieved.  Like  the  arts  of  the  posture  master,  the  displays  of  intel- 
lectual power  were  wonderful,  but  of  small  profit,  and,  by  enlightened 
reason,  could  be  accounted  only  as  'fantastic  tricks.'  The  inductive 
philosophy  brought  men  back  to  the  true  path,  and  in  that  path  advance- 
ment was  not,  as  before,  a  departure  from  truth,  but  progress  in  it.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  we  have  surpassed  our  fathers,  for,  as  Bacon  well 
observes,  *a  cripple  in  the  right  way  may  beat  a  racer  in  the  wrong.' 

"To  this  philosophy,  then,  do  we  owe  the  eslabli^shmeut  of  phreno- 
logy) A  science  pregnant  with  more  important  influences  than  the  reve- 
lations of  Galileo,  of  IJarvey,  or  of  Newton  ;  making  known,  as  it  does, 
the  material  instruments  of  mentality,  unfoldinir,  as  it  does,  the  moral 
and  intellectual  constitution  of  man,  and  exposing,  as  it  does,  the  secret 
springs  of  thought  and  impulses  of  action  ;  furnishing  man  with  a  middle 
term,  which  will  enable  him,  as  it  were,  to  throw  his  own  and  external 
nature  into  one  mighty  syllogism,  and  educe  human  duty  and  human 
destiny. 

"  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  all,  that 
no  doctrines  were  ever  established  on  a  more  extensive  induction  of 
rigidly  scrutinised  and  verified  facts,  than  were  those  of  Gall.  The 
length  of  time  which  he  allowed  to  elapse  between  their  dawn  and  pro- 
malgatioa;  his  entire  devotion  of  life  and  property  to  their  investiga- 
tion; the  bold  but  truth-loving  spirit ;  the  profound,  comprehensive,  dis- 
criminative, and  practical  undeistanding,  every  where  manifested  in  his 
writings,  place  him  at  the  antipodes  of  those  speculative  geniuses  who 
spend  their  lives  in  weaving  webs  of  sophistry  for  the  entanglement  of 
human  reason.  To  make  this  evident,  to  show  in  a  manner  satiisfactory 
to  all  candid  minds,  that  phrenology  is  a  discovery,  and  not  an  inven- 
tion, that  its  doctrines  are  but  the  crowning  stones  to  pyramids  of  facts, 
is  the  object  of  the  present  essay." 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  make  farther  extracts,  or  give 
even  an  analysis  of  the  remaining  part  of  this  essay.  The  next 
article  by  Mr.  Board  man,  presents  a  brief  "  history  of  tho  risOi 
progress,  and  present  condition  of  phrenology."  Here,  wo  have 
discussed  tho  views  which  various  writers  and  anatomists  have 
entertained  respecting  the  functio.is  of  the  brain.  Tho  discovery, 
progress,  and  reception  of  the  truths  which  phrenology  discloses 
concerning  tho  functions  of  this  organ  are  clearly  and  correctly 
given.  The  merits  of  Dr.  Gall,  as  a  discoverer  and  philosopher,  are 
ably  and  justly  vindicated.  Wo  should  bo  pleased  to  notice  several 
points  in  this  article,  but  cannot  at  the  present  time,  though  we  may 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  hereafter. 

The  lectures  of  Mr.  Combe,  occupying  the  chief  body  of  the  work, 
are  presented  with  great  accuracy  and  minuteness.  These  reports 
certainly  contain  the  substance  of  that  gentleman's  lectures ;  and, 
according  to  our  best  recollection,  (aud  we  bad  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
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ing  these  lectures  delivered  twice,)  they  are  expressed  in  olmost  tie 
precise  words  of  the  lecturer.  The  work  contains  valuable  draw* 
tngs,  designed  to  show  the  location  of  the  various  organs  and  the 
physical  signs  of  the  temperaments,  as  well  as  numerous  cuts,  either 
to  illustrate  remarkable  or  deficient  dcvelopements  by  way  of  contrast, 
or  to  represent  particular  personages,  whose  mental  manifest atior.s 
were  in  some  way  very  striking  and  marked.  As  to  the  phrenolo* 
gical  matter  of  these  lectures,  it  needs  ro  commendation  from  ii%. 
It  emanates  from  the  highest  living  authority  on  the  science;  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  matter  of  equal  value  can  any  where  else  be 
found  within  so  small  a  compass. 

But  in  conclusion,  we  must  dissent  from  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  some  remarks  in  the  Appendix  by  Mr.  Boardman.  If  his  pre* 
mises  and  inferences  are  correct,  the  science  can  never  be  rendered 
available  in  its  practical  application  to  the  extent  for  which  its  advo* 
cates  have  generally  claimed  for  it.  He  has  here  made  concessions 
which  no  other  phrenologist,  to  our  knowledge,  has  ever  made, 
though  many  opponents  of  the  science  have  repeatedly  brought 
similar  charges  against  it.  We  have  neither  the  lime  nor  the  space, 
at  present,  necessary  to  examine  this  subject,  and  do  it  justice ;  yet 
on  some  future  occasion  we  may  attempt  to  prove,  both  by  facts  and 
arguments,  that  some  statements  in  this  Appendix  are  erroneoua  in 
their  nature,  ^nd  consequently  injurious  to  the  science. 
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Laws  of  Ilereditary  Descent, — Probably  there  is  no  subject  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  sciences,  more  important  in  its  bearings  on  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  than  that  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph.  As  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  it,  at  some  length,  in  the  future  pages  of 
the  Journal,  it  may  be  proper  to  offer  first  a  few  facts  and  general  prin- 
ciples on  the  subject;  and  perhaps  we  cannot  do  this  in  better  and  more 
appropriate  language,  than  by  preseniing  a  summary  of  Dr.  Spurzheim*8 
views,  as  they  appeared,  some  time  since,  in  the  Ladies^  Magazine^ 
which  are  as  follows : — 

"Children  participate  in  the  bodily  configuration  and  constitution  of 
their  parents,  and  also  in  their  tendencies  to  particular  manifestations  of 
the  mind,  these  being  dependent  on  the  individual  parts  of  the  brain. 

"The  qualities  of  the  body  are  hereditary.  There  are  family-faces, 
family  likenesses,  and  alsO  sin^^le  parts,  such  as  bones,  muscles,  hair, 
and  skin,  which  are  alike  in  parents  and  children.  The  disposition  to 
various  disorders,  as  to  gout,  scrofula,  dropsy,  hydrocephalus,  consump- 
tion, deafness,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  idiotism,  insanity,  <Sbc.,  is  frequently 
in  the  inheritance  of  biith. 
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"Children  bora  of  healthy  parents,  and  beIon|n;in^  to  a  strong  stock, 
always  brin^r  into  the  world  a  system  formed  by  nature  to  resist  the 
causes  of  disease;  while  children  of  delicate,  sickly  parents,  are  over- 
powered by  the  least  unfavourable  circumstance. 

^'Lonireviiy  depends  more  on  innate  coii^^tiiuiion,  than  on  the  skill  of 
the  physician.  Is  it  not  then  astonishing  that  this  knowledge,  qs  a  prac- 
tical piece  uf  information,  is  not  taui^tu  and  disseminated  among  young 
people  ?  Indeed,  it  ought  to  be  familiarly  and  generally  known.  Kven 
the  unthinkinsr  must  perceive  that  the  enjoyments  of  life  are  rendered 
impossible,  when  diseases  make  their  ravages  in  a  family;  and  that  love 
for  the  most  part  ceases,  when  poverty  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  house. 

"There  are  many  examples  on  record,  of  certain  feelings  or  intel- 
lectual faculties  being  inherent  in  whole  families.  Now  if  it  be  ascer- 
tained that  the  hereditary  condition  of  the  brain  is  the  cause,  there  is  a 
great  additional  motive  to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  a  panuer  in  mar- 
riage. No  person  of  sense  can  be  indilTerent  about  having  selfish  or 
benevolent,  stupid  or  iutellicrent,  children. 

"But  it  is  said  that  men  of  great  talents  (»ften  have  children  of  little 
understanding,  and  that,  in  large  families  there  are  individuals  of  very 
different  capacities. 

"As  long  as  eminent  men  arc  married  to  partners  of  inferior  capacities, 
the  qualities  of  the  offspring  must  be  uncertain.  The  condition  of  the 
mother  is  not  valued  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  vol  it  is  a  common  observa- 
tion that  boys  resemble  their  mother,  and  girls  their  father,  and  that  men 
of  great  talents  almost  always  descend  from  inlelligent  muthurs.  The 
physical  education  of  both  sexes  deserves  the  greatest  attention,  and  it 
19  unpardonable  to  neglect  that  of  girls. 

"The  degeneration  of  man  is  certain  in  families  who  intermarry 
among  themselves.  Uncles  and  wives,  or  first  cousins,  or  cousins  who 
commit  this  error  for  several  generations,  have  no  children,  or  their  pro- 
geny is  feeble  in  constitutions  of  both  mind  and  body. 

*Mc  is  indeed  a  pity  that  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent  are  so  much 
neglected,  whilst,  by  attending  to  them,  not  only  the  condition  of  single 
families,  but  of  whole  nations,  might  be  improved  beyond  imagination, 
in  figure,  stature,  complexion,  health,  talents,  and  moral  feelings. 

"  'it  is  probable,'  says  Dr.  Rush,  ^  that  the  qualities  of  body  and  mind 
in  parents,  which  produce  genius  in  children,  may  be  fixed  and  regulated; 
and  it  is  possible  the  time  may  come,  when  wc  shall  be  able  to  predict 
with  certainty  the  intellectual  character  of  children,  by  knowing  the 
specific  nature  of  the  different  intellectual  faculties  of  their  parents.' 

"Three  successive  generations  appear  to  be  necessary  to  produce  an 
effectual  change,  be  it  for  health  or  disease.  According  to  the  laws  of 
creation,  therefore,  it  is  said  that  ^the  Lord  visits  those  who  hate  him 
(those  who  do  not  submit  to  his  laws)  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion ;'  namely,  by  their  hereditary  dispositions. 

**  Such  causes  as  produce  what  is  called  the  old  age  of  nations,  deserve 
to  be  remarked.  Luxury  belongs  to  them,  and  its  influence,  if  continued 
during  several  generations,  weakens  body  and  mind,  not  only  of  families, 
but  of  whole  nations. 

"  The  Greeks,  as  appears  from  their  customs^  philosophy,  and  legisla- 
tion, had  particularly  in  view  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  the  human  con- 
stitution. 'As  we,'  says  Plutarch,  'are  anxious  to  have  dogs  and  horses 
from  a  good  breed,  why  should  we  marry  the  daughters  of  bad  parents?' 
Plato  r^peaks  against  mariiages  between  relations.  He,  as  well  as  Solon 
and  Aristotle,  considered  also  the  age  at  which  it  was  best  to  marry. 
The  ancient  philosophers  commonly  fixed  it  between  eighteen  and 
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twcoty-four  for  a  woman,  and  between  thirty  and  thirty-six  for  a  man. 
It  is  oftea  the  case  that  women  who  marry  when  very  youu^:,  and  bear 
a  uumeroiis  family,  becoiuc  early  victims  to  an  exliausted  coustitutioD. 

'Mt  may  be  said  that  these  coii.-sidcratiuns  can  never  become  practical 
rules  of  conduct  for  society  at  large.  In  the  actual  situation  of  things, 
perhaps  this  is  true.  Rut  we  must  also  admit  that  the  laws  of  the 
Creator  will  not  change  to  irratify  our  fancy.  If  wc  will  not  submit  to 
his  dictates,  we  have  no  ri'^ht  to  complain  of  being  punished  by  unavoid- 
able, though  disagreeable  results. 

"Christian  principles  are  not  sufficiently  exercised  in  society;  yet  it 
is  not,  on  this  account,  considered  superiluous  to  teach  them ;  aod  he 
who  loves  mankind,  will  wish  for  their  promulgation.  Now  the  laws  of 
hereditary  descent  are  in  the  same  situation. 

'•'The  Supreme  Being  gave  us  understanding  that  we  mi&^ht  perceive 
these  laws;  and  having  perceived  thom,  it  is  oui  first  duty  to  obey  them 
as  Ilis  dictates;  and  having  done  so,  we  may  then,  and  not  till  then. 
expect  His  blessing  to  attend  us.  The  special  obedience  to  the  natural 
laws  of  hereditary  descent  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind ;  and  nothing  but  ignorance,  superstition,  aod  preju- 
dice, can  oppo>e  it.'* 

"We  subjoin  a  few  facts  on  this  subject  at  the  present  lime,  and  shall 
add  others,  as  may  be  convenient.  It  happens,  in  the  instances  we  now 
offer,  that  the  inheritance  of  talent  depended  more  on  the  maternal  than 
the  pat?rnal  side.  It  is  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  this  is  generally  the 
rase,  tiiough  it  may  be  very  (piestionable  whether  the  laws  of  hereditary 
descent  operate  more  efl'eciively  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Facts 
only  cm  stMtle  the  question.  The  following  cases  present  a  variety, 
comprehending  philosophers,  poets,  historians,  and  orators. 

Lord  FJacon :  his  mother  was  daughter  to  Sir  Anthony  Cooke  ;  she 
was  skilled  in  many  languages,  and  trnnslaied  and  wrote  several  works, 
which  di>[)layed  superior  learning,  a«ruteness,  and  taste. — Hume,  the 
historian,  mentions  his  mother,  daughter  of  Sir  D.  Kalconet,  (President 
of  the  College  of  Justice,)  as  a  woman  of  singular  merit;  and  who, 
although  in  the  prime  of  her  lile,  devoted  herself  entirely  to  his  educa- 
tion.— II.  B.  Sheridan  :  his  mother  was  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary 
abilities.  It  was  writing  a  pamphlet  in  his  defence,  which  first  intro- 
duced her  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  her  husband.  She  also  wrote  a  novel, 
highly  praised  by  Johnson. — Schiller,  the  German  poet:  his  mother  was 
an  amiable  woman;  had  great  relish  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  was 
passionately  fond  of  music  and  poetry.  Schiller  was  her  favourite 
child. — Goethe  thus  speaks  of  his  parents:  1  inherited  from  my  father  a 
certain  sort  of  eloquence,  calculated  to  enforce  my  doctrines  on  my 
auditors;  and  from  my  mother,  I  derived  the  faculty  of  representing  all 
that  the  imagination  can  conceive,  with  energy  and  vivacity. — Lord 
Erskine's  mother  was  a  woman  of  superior  talent  and  discernment,  and 
it  was  through  her  ndvire  that  he  betook  himself  to  the  bar. — Thompson, 
the  poet:  his  mother  is  represented  as  a  woman  of  uncommon  natural 
endowment,  possessed  of  every  social  and  domestic  virtue,  with  a 
warmth  and  vivacity  of  imagination  sc.ircely  inferior  to  her  son. — 
Boerhaave's  mother  acquired  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  not  often  found 
in  females. — The  mother  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  woman  of  great 
accomplishments  and  virtue;  possessed  refined  taste,  and  wrote  poetry 
at  an  early  age. 

A/r.  Grimes  iti  Albany^  N.  1'— In  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal,  we 
had  occasion  to  present  favourable  notices  of  this  gentleman's  labours  ia 
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behalf  of  phrcnolo2[y,  at  BufTalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Wheeling,  Va.  It  appears 
that  he  has  recently  visited  Albany,  N.  Y..  and  been  quite  successful  in 
presenting  the  claims  of  the  science  to  its  citizens.  We  find  in  the 
Albany  Ari;;us  of  Dec.  4,  the  following  statement  in  relation  to  the 
reception  of  Mr.  G.'s  lectures: — 

"At  the  close  of  Mr.  Cirimos's  lectures  in  the  chapel  of  the  Albany 
Female  Af.ndemy,  the  class  or<;anised.  by  appointing  Charles  D.  Town- 
send,  M.  D.,  chairman,  and  Thomas  W.  Oicoit,  Ksq.,  secretary;  where- 
upon Henry  Green.  M.  1).,  introduced  the  fulluwing  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adapted. 

"/?e«o/rcf/,  That  we  liave  listoned  with  exciting  interest  to  the  lec- 
tures of  Mr.  Grimes,  president  of  the  Phienological  Society  of  Buffalo, 
on  the  science  of  phr«.'n()Io2:y. 

"li  est)  I  red,  That  we  believe  Mr.  Grimes  has  made  new  and  important 
discoveries  in  phrenolosry  ;  that  his  arranc:«'ment  of  the  brain  into  three 
classes  of  organs,  viz.  the  ipseal,  social,  and  intellectual,  together  with 
iheir  subdivision,  into  ranges  and  groups,  is  founded  in  nature,  the 
anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  the  natural  gradation  of  animals,  as  they  rise 
in  the  scale  of  being. 

"-/?«o/r<?J,  That  we  are  forced  to  believe  thai  phrenology,  as  taught 
by  Mr.  Grimes,  may  be  learned  by  per-on.i  of  ordinary  intelligence  and 
observation,  so  as  in  be  useful  to  thorn  in  their  every  day  intercourse 
with  society;  that  it  is  destined  to  improve  our  race,  remodel  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  education,  become  u:-eful  in  legihlation,  and  in  the  govern- 
ment of  children  in  families  and  schools. 

^'  Resolved^  That  we  not  only  esteem  it  a  duty,  but  regard  it  a  pleasure, 
to  encourage  talents,  genius,  and  enterprise,  wherever  we  discover  them, 
and  in  whatever  pursuit,  if  the  object  and  efl'ect  is  the  improvement  of 
mankind ;  that  we  regard  Mr.  Grimes  as  possessing  the  highest  order  of 
intellect — as  original  in  his  ob.*»ervations  and  deductions,  and  as  destined 
to  fill  a  distingui'ihed  place  in  the  scientific  world. 

^^  Jiesolved,  That  we  confidently  recommend^r.  Grimes  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  fellow-citizens  in  ditferent  >ections  of  our  extended  country, 
believing  they  will  find  him  an  accomplished  lecturer^  a  close,  accurate, 
forcible  reasoner,  and  inimitable  in  his  illustrations  of^  the  science  he  so 
triumphantly  advocates. 

^'  Resotvtd,  That  Henry  Green,  M.  D.,  and  Professor  M'Kee,  of  the 
Albany  Female  Academy,  be  a  committee  to  present  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  Mr.  Grimes,  and  request  their  publication  in  the  daily 
papers  of  the  city. 

^^  CiiARLKs  D.  TowKSENo,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 

**  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  Esa.,  Secretary." 

Tlie  late  Dr,  Godman  a  PhrenologisL^Dr.  Sewall,  in  his  Eulogy 
on  the  Character  of  Di.  Godman,  says  of  him,  and  deservedly,  too,  "U 
was  his  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  his  uncona- 
mon  power  of  teaching  these  branches  of  medicine,  which  gave  him  his 
strongest  claims  to  our  regard  as  a  man  of  science."  And  again — "  He 
always  came  to  his  subject  as  an  investigator  of  facts;  the  zeal  yr'iih 
which  he  sought  information  from  this  source  (original  observation)  may 
be  learned  from  a  single  incident,  that  in  investigating  the  habits  of  the 
shrew-mole,  he  walked  many  hundred  miles."  Now  this  same  Dr. 
Godman  says,  "As  a  general  rule,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  opponents 
of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  do  not  understand  the  exact  nature  of  the  case 
agftinst  which  they  dispute.    At  least  no  man,  who  evei  ^^V  Vi\mv\^ 
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honestly  to  work  to  examine  the  subject  fairly,  has  remained  in  opposi- 
tion." And  in  another  place  he  speaks  of  *' the  renowned,  the  indefati- 
gable, the  undefeated  Gall."  And  again  he  says,  '*This  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  doctrines  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  rest — purely  upoQ 
observation — and  this  is  the  reason  why  these  doctrines  have  so  trium- 
phantly outlived  all  the  niisrepreseutaiions  and  violence  of  opposition." 

Pathological  Fact. — The  Public  Ledger  of  this  city  contained,  Nov. 
87th,  1839,  the  following  statement  on  phrenology.  We  have  enquired 
into  the  particulars  of  the  case,  and  would  state,  that  our  readers  may 
rely  upon  the  correctness  of  the  facts  as  detailed  below. — 

"A  few  days  since,  Dr.  Duflle,  in  presence  of  Dr.  B.  H.  Coates,  dis- 
sected the  body  of  a  female  who,  during  her  lifetime,  had  laboured  under 
a  peculiar  monomania.  When  on  her  death  bed,  she  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  every  person  who  entered  the  room  came  with  the  inientioQ 
of  stealing.  This  conceit  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  she  even 
believed  that  a  reverend  gentleman,  who  paid  her  occasional  visits 
during  her  illness,  never  entered  the  room  but  with  an  intention  lo  pur- 
loin some  of  the  small  articles  displayed  and  placed  about  the  room. 
She  also  admitted  to  the  doctor  that.  thoui,'li  placed  far  beyond  the  reacli 
of  want  and  penury,  by  her  very  respectable  and  comfortable  sphere  in 
life,  yet  her  own  desirp  to  pilfer  and  purloin  from  others  was  so  uncoQ' 
trollable  that  she,  notwithstanding  her  consciousness  of  doing  wrong, 
actually  could  not  resist  this  natural  impulse  of  thieving  from  others 
whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself.  On  dissection  of 
the  head,  the  brain  and  its  covering  were  ascertained  to  be  greatly 
inflamed  by  the  examining  gentlemen ;  Dr.  Duffie  afterwards  presented 
it  to  Mr.  Fowler,  the  phrenologist,  who,  on  Monday  evening,  embodied 
a  full  description  of  it  into  one  of  his  lectures.  >5ecretiveness,  combinecT 
with  Acquisitiveness,  was  aaid  to  be  extraordinarily  developed  on  her 
cranium,  which  organs,  according  to  the  phrenological  system,  denote  a 
desire  to  steal.  The  orgin  of  Benevolence  was  also  largely  developed, 
which  is  said  to  act  in  a  kind  of  restraining  manner  on  the  oigans  already 
referred  to.  The  brain  was  exhibited  to  the  audience  present  at  Mr. 
Fowler^s  lecture.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  she  had  arrived  at  the 
of  thirty-seven  years,  and  was  the  mother  of  eight  children." 

The  above  fact  is  only  one  out  of  a  multitude  in  confirmation  of  the 
science.  Mr.  Fowler  is  well  known  as  an  excellent  practical  phrenolo- 
gist. He  has  an  extensive  phrenological  cabinet,  which,  in  number, 
variety,  and  choiceness  of  specimens,  exceeds,  probably,  any  other  in 
the  country,  unless  it  be  that  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston  Phrenolo- 

fical  Society,  which  is  made  up  chiefly  of  Dr.  Spurzheinrs  collection, 
fr.  Fowler  is  deliviering  lectures  every  week  through  the  winter  at  his 
rooms,  which  are  well  attended,  and  alTord  much  practical  information 
on  the  science. 

Cerebral  Organisation  the  cause  of  difference  in  Religions  Views. — 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the  subject  heading  this  parngrnph,  though 
it  is  one  exceedingly  interesting  in  its  nature,  and  vastly  important  m 
its  application.  Our  object  is  merety  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  fact,  and  leave  it  for  others,  to- whom  it  more  appropriately 
belongs,  to  investigate  the  subject.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
clergy  are  beginning  to  take  more  rational  and  correct  views  of  mental 
science  in  its  connection  with  theology.    There  are  some  excellent 
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remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  October  number  of  the  **' American 
Biblical  llepository,"  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  professor  in  one 
of  our  iheoloi^ical  seminaries,  ll  will  be  perceived  in  the  extract  which 
we  quote,  that  the  writer  lays  too  much  stress  on  r.iere  timpfrdiaenij 
and  thai,  with  a  knowledge  of  phrenology,  he  might  have  rendered  the 
subject  much  cL^arer,  as  well  as  more  forcible  and  striking.  Religionists 
and  divines  have  yet  to  learn,  that  diflVrence  in  cerebral  organisation  is 
niore  frequently  and  generallv  ?'  f^  primitive  cause  of  difference  in  reli- 
gious views,  than  they  now  su>|  i;  and  that  there  even  is  a  more  inli- 
xuatc  and  striking  harmony  bet\  -^n  the  principles  of  phrenology  and 
the  essential  truths  of  Christianiiy,  than  they  or  any  others  have  ever  yet 
conceived.  Time  will  verify  the  truth  of  this  ri'mark,  and  show  that  it 
is  not  mere  assertion. 

In  accounting  for  the  cause  of  religious  controversy  and  diflerence  of 
opinion,  this  writer  speaks  as  follww.^: — "It  will  soothe  many  agitated 
minds  to  reflect  that  religious  di^]-utc>,  instead  of  arising  always  from  a 
want  of  conscientious  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  church,  arise  some- 
limes  from  so  innocent  a  cause  as  the  diireront  teinperainenis  of  indivi- 
duals. One  divine  has  a  phlegmatic  ti'inperament,  and  loves  to  insist  on 
human  passivity;  another  has  a  sanguine  tornperanicnt,  and  loves  to 
insist  on  human  action  and  freedom;  a  third  has  a  melancholic  tempera- 
ment, and  is  fascinated  with  the  inexpli<!cible  mysteries  of  God's  moral 
system;  a  fourth  has  a  bilious  temperament,  and  loves  lo  combine 
the  passive  and  the  active,  forc-knowlcdge  and  free -will.  Now  the 
phlegmatic  theology,  in  its  exclusive  form,  is  erroneous;  the  sanguine 
theology  is  the  same;  and  the  melancholic,  when  uncornbined  with 
others,  13  unsound ;  but  it  is  not  philosophical  to  excommunicate  men 
by  the  hundred  and  thousand,  because  thoy  have  a  nervous  temperament, 
or  a  bilious  mode  of  reasoning.  They  may  be  all  pious,  equally  so  with 
their  oppo.'tcrs,  yet  all  imperfect,  and  their  original  prolific  sin  is,  in  this 
regard,  a  sin  of  the  cerebral  system,  rather  than  of  the  voluntary 
emotions." 

7?er.  John  Pierpovt,  of  Boston. — The  name  of  this  clergyman  is 
doubtless  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  He  is  one  of  the  moat  eloquent 
divines  in  New  England,  and,  as  a  poet,  has  few  equals  in  this  country. 
When  Dr.  Spur/heim  was  in  Boston,  Mr.  Pierponi  attended  his  lectures, 
became  deeply  interested  in  phrenology,  and  has  since  not  failed,  in 
various  ways,  to  manifest  his  interest  in  the  science.  During  the  past 
season,  certain  proprietors  of  his  church,  taking  offence  at 'his  zeal  and 
labours  in  behalf  of  the  temperance  cause,  have  (in  order  to  effect  his 
dismission)  brought  sundry  charges  against  him,  among  which  his  advo- 
cacy of  phrenology  comes  in  for  a  share.  His  accusers,  in  the  charge, 
allude  to  Dr.  Spurzheim  under  the  character  of  an  *'27w^r^*f/ wiojm/c- 
bank\^  &c. ;  to  which  Mr.  Pierpont  eloquently  and  r)eautifully  replies-— 
''Shade  of  the  lamented  Spur'/heim !  forgive  the  man  who  thus  dis- 
honours thee.  Dishonours  ffipe!  No;  no  man  can  dishonour  any  other 
than  himself.  Thou  wast  honoured  in  thy  life  as  few  in  this  land  have 
been.  Thou  wast  honoured  in  thy  death  and  thy  funeral  obsequies  as, 
in  this  generation,  no  other  man  has  been.  The  munificent  merchant 
of  Boston,  who  gave  thy  hones  a  resting  place  in  the  sacred  shades  of 
Mount  Auburn,  and  placed  over  them  that  beautiful  copy  of  the  tomb  of 
Scipio,  was  content  to  cut  thy  name  upon  its  front  as  thine  only  epitaph ; 
ieeling  that  wherever  science  was  honoured,  or  philanthropy  loved,  no 
other  could  be  needed."  And  again  Mr.  P.  says. — "I  was  a  hearer  of 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  and  have  since  been,  and  mei\n  again  to  be^  a  be;x\^\  0*^ 
the  lectures  of  George  Combe.    To  these  two  ^  impoUed  mowiiV^\>^i:^u{ 
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I  feci  myself  more  indebted  for  inj?triiotion  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  and  upon  the  conditions  of  the  healthy  manifestations  of  the 
menl.il  poweis,  than  to  all  other  ir.on,  living  or  dead." 

Brain  of  the.  Kl^-phanl. — S«;.;'  ■  A  the  strongest  evidences  in  proof  of 
phrenolo;(y  are  derived  troin  coiiipnralivc  anatonu'.  It  was.  undoubtedly, 
facts  from  this  source,  more  tlian  Mom  any  other,  that  produced  eoiivic- 
lion  in  the  mind  of  the  ceb'hrated  Dr.  (iodman.  We  fnid  in  an  Address, 
by  Dr.  G.,  o:i  \alur«il  lIi>iory.  the  fullowiu:^  inteiestini:  remarks  on  the 
brain  of  tlie  elephant.  The  scienlilio  reader  will  peiceivc  tiiat  ihey  aie 
in  strict  accurdancc  with  phreMoli«;^ical  principles. 

**The  simil.iriiy  in  the  propuriion  of  the  cavities  for  the  anterior  and 
middle  lulits  of  the  eh^plianTs  brain  t(>  thn<e  cf  the  human  skull,  are 
slrikin;'lv  (d)viou^.  The  crreat  magnitude  of  the  anterior  lobes,  when 
compared  wifh  llic  posterior  lt)bc'>  and  cerelndlum,  cannot  fail  to  excite 
the  attention  (d'  every  competent  (-b-erver,  and  would  suffice,  were  the 
history  of  the  animal  unknown,  to  produce  a  conviction  of  the  superiority 
of  its  intellectual  ciiaractter  over  that  (A'  the  i^encrality  of  quadrupeds. 
The  n. maik  \\\\<  ufien  been  made,  that  the  brain  of  the  elephant  is  very 
small,  ciMupared  with  its  huixe  bulk  ;  this  r(*mark  may  have  appeared  to 
be  of  more  consequence  while  the  brain  was  re£:arded  as  the  source  of 
the  ncrve«»,  than  it  can  do,  now  ii  is  wtdl  ascertained  that  the  nerves 
cummuiiiaiti:  with,  or  tenn'uutti'.  in.  the  l>rain,  instead  of  beinff  emana- 
tion>  therefrom.  Perfection  of  intelbot  ha«<  nothin:^  to  do  with  size  of 
brain.  ci)m[)ared  with  C(^r[)oreal  bulk;  but  depends  upon  \\\e  prnport ions 
existing  between  diffrrent  parts  cd"  the  brain  it^elt*,  and.  as  a  frcner.il  rule, 
upon  the  acutene<s  ol"  the  organs  of  sensf.  Where  the  proportions  of 
the  brain  are  comparatively  excellent,  as  in  the  elephant,  seal,  &c., 
more  of  )nitiil  i>  disj)layed,  allhi)Ui,'h  not  more  than  one  liense  be  remark- 
ably irood.  than  in  animals  havin;^  all  the  senses  nmre  acute,  with  a  less 
perfect  arran^'ement  in  the  propurticms  of  the  anterior,  middle,  and  pos- 
terior parts  of  the  biain.  It  \>  remarked  among  men,  that  small,  ircll- 
proparlioned  heads  di-iplay,  as  a  jreneral  rule,  more  uf  talent  and  energy, 
than  the  majority  of  larcje  heads,  having  less  ju'rfect  proportions  between 
the  conformali«)n  of  the  anterior  and  posleiior  parts.  The  ditVerenre  be- 
tween the  mind  rnanit'ested  by  lari^e  and  small  heads,  equally  well  pro- 
Sroportioned,  may  be  stated  to  consist  in  dillerence  of  activity  ;  tlie  laige 
ead  being  slower  in  operation,  but  capable  of  greater  continuance  of 
effort,  while  the  small  one  is  quicker  and  more  energetic,  but  sooner 
exhausted  by  mental  cxertion.'- 

Lcrtnrcs  on  PhrenoIoL' ij  in  Boffton. — Mr.  Oeorge  Combe  delivered  in 
this  city  two  courses  of  lectures  on  phrenology  during  the  month  of 
November — each  course  consisting  of  twelve  lectures,  and  attended  by 
audiences  numbering  somewhat  more  than  three  hundred.  Mr.  Combe 
delivered  also  at  the  Odeon,  in  I3o^ii»n.  about  the  first  of  December,  three 
lectures  on  the  application  of  the  science  to  edu»^■ltion.  These  lectures 
were  attended  bv  nearlv  six  hundred  iitrsons,  of  which  number  there 
were  n^ore  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  tearhers. 

We  also  learn  that  he  has  been  inviied  (and  had  made  arrangements 
accordingly)  to  repeat  the  same  course  of  lectures  at  8alem,  Lowell, 
Worcester,  and  Springfield,  Mass.  It  is  well  known  that  this  stale  has 
always  taken  the  lead  in  education,  and  that  now  its  citizens  arc  making^ 
special  exertions  to  improve  and  elevate  their  common  schools  ;  and  we 
are  ciuite  sure  that  they  will  be  among  the  lirjt  to  perceive  and  appreciate 
the  imj>ortant  bearings  which  phrenology  is  destined  to  have  on  this 
subject. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

EBVIEW  OF  DR.  VIMONT's  WORK  ON  COMPARATIVE  PHRBNOLOOT. 

(Continued  from  page  130  of  this  Journal.) 

A  Treatise  on  Human  and  ComparaUve  Phrenology,  accompanied  hf 
a  Grand  Atlas  in  folio,  containinor  in^O  Plates,  executed  in  the  best 
9tyle.  By  J.  Vimont,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris. 
Ebnorary  Member  of  the  Phreoological  Societies  of  Paris  and  of 
London.  (With  an  Epigraph.)  Second  edition.  Brussels,  1S36, 
pp.  558,  royal  octavo. 

Uorgueil,  la  superstition,  la  crainte  out  emharrassee  la  connoissance 
de  Pfiomme  ae  mille  prejugis  que  Pobaervation  doit  dttruire.  La 
religion  est  chargee  de  nous  conduire  dans  la  route  du  bonheur 
qu^elle  nous  prepare  au-deld  df  temps.  La  philosophic  doit  itudier 
les  motifs  des  actions  de  Vhomme  pour  trouver  de  le  rendre  meitteur 
et  plus  heureux  dans  cette  vie  passage  re  (G.  Leroy,  Lettre  Philost 
9ur  Vhomme  et  les  animaiup).    Second  edition.    Bruxelles,  1836. 

The  ninth  chapter  is  a  commentary  on  the  anatomical  propofiUfBl' 
of  Gall  and  Spurzhcim,  and  a  critique  on  those  of  Serres* 

In  the  following  chapter,  the  author  presents  to  our  notice  the 
•accenife  developement  of  the  cerebro* spinal  system  of  man  and 
tertebral  animals,  and  the  changes  which  are  induced  by  age  in  this 
system,  and  consequently  in  the  functions  dependent  on  it. 

The  rapid  growth  of  ihe  brain  in  the  first  few  months  alter  birth, 
corresponda  with  that  of  the  cranium  in  the  same  peritxl.  Moro 
especially  are  these  changes'  evident  in  the  parts  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  cranium :  those,  in  fact,  which  are  in  direct  anatomical  con- 
nection with  the  senses,  and  some  of  the  nutritive  viscera  and  the 
locomotive  organs ;  and  also  those  at  the  inferior  and  anterior  part 
of  the  frontal  bone,  which  are  the  organs  of  those  perceptive  faculties 
that  are  soon  to  be  called  into  activity  in  the  child.  In  the  period 
between  the  first  dentition  and  the  seventh  year,  the  increase  of  ful* 
and  consistence  of  the  cciebro-spinal  system  of  the  young  sub* 
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ject  is  roost  manifest.  It  is  at  this  time,  a1so»  that  the  intellectual 
and  affective  faculties  exhibit  more  distinct  features  ;  and  a  close 
observer  may  already  distinguish  those  which  will  characterise  the 
future  man. 

There  is  an  obvious  but  less  rapid  augmentation  in  the  size  anil 
consistence  *  of  the  cerebrospinal  system  of  youth  in  the  period 
between  the  seventh  and  fifteenth  year  from  birth.  With  a  remark- 
able developeraent  of  the  posterior  region  of  the  encephalon,  and  of 
the  corresponding  portion  of  cranium  at  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
which  is  the  epoch  of  puberty,  there  is  also  a  manifestation  of  new 
feelings ;  notably  of  those  which  prompt  to  sexual  intercourse,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  more  decided  expression  of  countenance  and 
manner  than  before.  The  intellectual  faculties,  though  far  from 
having  acquit cd  the  power  and  latitude  of  range  which  they  manifest 
at  a  later  period,  indicate  with  tolerable  distinctness  the  extent  of 
which  they  are  susceptible  in  manhood. 

It  is  only,  continues  Dr.  Vimont,  in  the  period  between  the 
eighteenth  and  fortieth  year  of  his  age  that  the  cercbro-spinal 
system  in  man  attains  its  entire  developement ;  it  is  also  during  this 
interval  thct  the  lineaments  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  being  are 
distinctly  defined,  and  that  the  affective  faculties  tn  particular  have 
most  power  and  duration. 

After  forty  years  of  ago,  the  system  in  question  begins  to  lose  its 
activity,  as  it  does  to  be  gradually  diminished  in  volume,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  increased  in  density.  There  are  of  course  great  dif' 
ferences  among  individuals  as  to  the  readiness  with  which  these 
changes  take  place,  and  the  mental  faculties  manifest  a  decline.  On 
Ihia  text  Dr.  Vimont  gives  a  short  dissertation,  which  would  go  to 
show  that  progression  in  the  sciences,  and  in  human  knowledge 
generally,  has  been  sadly  retarded  by  the  undue  ascendency  which 
peisons  advanced  in  life  have  acquired  by  their  being  placed  or 
retained  at  the  head  of  literary  and  scientific  institutions.  '*  Where 
is  the  man,  of  information  and  sincerity,  who  will  not  agree  with  ua 
that  the  ideas  and  acquirements  of  those  who  have  passed  the  antieth 
yeor  of  their  age  always  turn  in  the  same  circle — that  all  their 
actions  are  purely  mechanical  and  in  routine."  In  making  the 
application  of  this  fact  to  the  state  of  mind  of  those  who  oppose 
phrenology,  we  do  not  mean  to  enquire  into  the  age  of  the  certifiers 
of  Dr.  ScwalPs  anatomy  and  philnsophy ;  but  we  may  venture,  with- 
out much  risk  of  error,  to  say,  that  these  gentlemen  are  too  far 
advanced  in  life  to  begin  a  aeries  of  obaervations  and  enquiriea  in  t 
new  science,  and  to  carry  out  the  numerous  and  diversified  induc- 
tion from  these,  which  are  either  in  opposition  to  the  cieed  of  tbeii 
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earlier  yeari,  or  are  ossentiallj  foreign  to  their  earlier  atudiea  and 
saMoiationa.  Uoasquainted  with  anatomj  and  physiology,  how  can 
they  know  whether  Dr,  SewalPa  lectures  are  penned  in  ignorance, 
or  with  superficial  knowledge,  ur  intention  lo  mislead?  Ignorant, 
9hOf  of  the  innate  faculties  of  the  mind,  they  never  having  studied 
man  in  reference  to  this  important  truth,  nor  noted  the  connection 
lM:tween  organisation  and  function,  between  matter  and  mind,  how 
cao  they  be  supposed,  either  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  doctrines 
of  phrenology,  or  to  begin  the  study  of  them  at  this  time  ?  There 
was,  indeed,  a  course  which  Bge  in  its  wisdom  is  commonly  supposed 
to  be  able  to  set  to  youth,  and  by  which  it  rebukes  youthful  rashness 
and  impetuosity;  it  is  in  a  prudent  forbearance  to  give  an  opinion 
until  all  the  facts  are  present  and  studied,  and  compared  during  a 
auitable  time  and  with  becoming  industry. 

It  is  an  interesting  comparison,  one  full  of  instruction,  that 
iietweeo  the  state  of  tlie  brain  of  old  persons,  marked  by  its  decay, 
ita  subjection  to  paralysis,  congestion,  and  apoplexy ;  and  of  very 
young  ones,  marked  by  the  increase  of  its  crruwth,  its  vascularity, 
active  circulation,  and  ausceptibility ;  and  then  for  us  to  note  the 
diminution  and  feebleness  of  the  faculties,  the  want  of  common  sen-  '' 
aibiiity,  the  difficulty  of  creating  new  impressions,  or  of  stirring  up 
the  aflToctions  and  exercising  the  intellect  in  the  former,  in  contrast 
with  the  agitation,  eagerness  for  novelty,  ardour  of  feeling,  and 
qijickoeaa  of  intellect  in  the  latter.  All  this  belongs  to  the  physio* 
logy  of  observation— it  is  part  of  the  study  of* the  philosophy  of 
fliiiid,  the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  either  rejected  or  maintained  by 
closet  reveriea  and  metaphysical  jargon.  What  are  we  to  thiok»  - 
tbeOt  of  the  piety  of  those  person?,  who  can  sec  naught  in  the  study 
of  tlie  fuoctiona  of  the  brain  but  *^  a  subtle  form  of  inateriulism  and 
an  auxiliary  to  infidelity  ?"  for  in  these  terms  is  phrenology  spoken 
of  by  a  preaideot  of  a  college,  a  D.  D.,  whose  name  we  forbear  to 
vapeat  bare,  although  he  has  gratuitously  exposed  his  own  ignorance 
moA  illiberality  in  the  expression  of  his  opinion  of  Dr.  Se wall's 
laetaraa.  1|  would  comport  adroirahly  with  this  reverend  dcctor's 
Mataphyaical  abetractions,  and  his  idea  of  physiology,  if  a  lecturer 
ware  to  attempt  to  prove  that  the  structure  and  organisation  of  tho 
oyo  had  nothing  to  do  with  optics  and  vision,  and  that  the  function  • 
of  digeatioD  could  be  very  well  understood  without  the  least  refer- 
eDOO  to  the  stomach.  And  yet  neither  of  these  propositions  is  a 
wkit  more  ahauid»  and  more  adverse  to  inductive  philosophy,  than 
tkaft  which  thia  reverend  preaident  of  a  college  (save  the  mark!) 
wovid  iiicaleate«  tis.  a  atudy  of  the  facoltiea  of  the  mind  without 
the  brain  into  the  account.     If  orthodoxy  and  piety  are  to  be 
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measured  in  the  inyerse  proportion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  eiicuoi- 
stances  under  which  our  mental  faculties  originate,  and  are  modiified 
and  educated,  either  to  good  or  to  evil,  then  indeed  shoold  the 
reverend  doctor  be  sought  after  as  the  guardian  of  faiib»  and  the 
fount  of  morality.  Dulness  would  then  be  the  presiding  deitj,  and 
ought  to  be  invoked  in  the  words  of  the  poet : 

"  O  ever  gracious  to  perplex'd  mankind ! 
Still  spread  a  healing  mist  before  the  mind ; 
*      And  lest  we  en  by  wit's  wild  dancing  light. 
Secure  us  kindly  in  our  native  night." 

Dr.  Vimont  has  studied  the  progressive  growth  of  the  cerebro- 
•spinal  system  of  animals  from  birth  to  maturity «  as  he  had  in  the 
case  of  this  system  in  man. 

The  author  dtvotes  a  chapter,  1st,  to  diseased  crania;  2d,  to  allera* 
tions'of  the  cerebro-spiaal  system  and  its  membraiiei.  He  considers 
the  diseases  of  the  cranium  as  of  three  kinds:  lalt  Malformation,  or 
vice  in  the  configuration ;  2d,  An  increase  or  diminution  of  the  cal- 
carious  matter  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  lineB  of  the 
cranium ;  and  3d,  An  unusual  number  of  Uie  bones  of  which  it  is 
formed* 

0£  the  first,  or  vices  of  coftfiguralidli,  the  two  chief  varieties  are, 
an  atrophy  or  deficient  growth  of  tba  cranium,  coioeidiDg  with  a 
aimilar  state  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  an  opposite  condition 
of  things  in  which  there  is  excessive  enlargement  id  the  cranium, 
following  that  of  the  contained  brain. 

The  defective  growth  of  the  cranium  may  amount  to  no  afanost 
.entire  absence  of  this  part,  as  in  acephalous  fcetuses,  or  to  a  deficieat 
developement,  as  in  congenital  idiots.  In  its  morbid  developement 
in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  by  which  the  ventricles  are  gradoally  dis- 
tended with  fluid,  and  the  convolutions  effaced,  so  that  the  brain 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  large  membrane  of  a  glolNilar  igare 
filled  with  fluid,  the  cranium  follows  the  developement  oi  tiie  lirtiB 
on  which  it  seems  to  be  moulded ;  and  in  some  cases  the  aise  of  the 
head  is  very  great.  Dr.  Vimont  mentions  the  case  of  i|  young  bmd, 
eighteen  years  of  age,  whom  we  have  ourselves  seen,  at  tlie  Hoapiee 
de  Peifectionnement,  whose  head  measured  two  feet  nine  inebes  ia 
circumference.  Spurzheim  describes  one  three  feet  in  the  SMBe 
direction. 

These  abnormal  variations,  in  addition  to  the  iUostratione  whiek 
they  furnish  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  ahow  also  bow  eloaely  Md 
accurately  the  growth  and  configuration  of  the  skall  are  dependent 
on,  and  coincident  with,  theseetatea  of  ita  contained  orgaii|^  ^i^-  ' 

Dr.  Vimont,  under  the  present  head  of  abnormal  confifunlfOB  of 
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the  cranium,  refers  to  the  flat  heads  of  the  Caribs,  tbo  round  beads 
of  the  Turks,  and  to  other  national  peculiarities  in  this  respect, 
which  we  have  not  room  to  introduce  here. 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  may  exhibit  different  degrees  of  density 
or  thickness  without  any  change  in  the  configuration  externally. 
This  stale  may  be  cither  natural,  the  effect  of  certain  general  affec- 
tions which  influence  the  nutrition  of  the  whole  osseous  system,  or 
the  consequence  of  disorders  of  the  brain,  and  particularly  of  those 
marked  by  derangement  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  or  insanity. 

Vn  some  individuals  of  an  athletic  make,  in  whom  the  limbs, 
including  the  hands,  are  large,  and  the  hones  prominent,  the 
cranium  is  also,  Dr.  Vimont  thinks,  notably  developed,  owing,  in 
part,  to  its  great  thickness.  This  was  the  case  with  Uie  skull  of  Dr. 
Gall  himself,  fiut,  however  the  observer  may  be  misled  from  such 
a  cause,  in  the  opinion  which  he  might  entertain  of  the  size  of  the 
brain  beneath,  (be  configuration  and  general  proportions  of  the 
former  are  still  indicative  of  the  proportional  developements  of  the 
latter.  A  large  frontal  region,  for  example,  will  not  cover  a  defi- 
cient intellectual  organ;  although  it  might  indicate  a  larger  endow- 
ment of  these  than  is  actually  possessed.  Age  causes  increase  of 
thickness  and  of  density  of  the  skull,  as  do  chronic  diseases  of  the 
braio  and  of  its  membranes.  Rickets,  scurvy,  and  sypliilis,  also 
modify  the  state  of  this  bony  case.  Dr.  Vimont  states  that  he  has  in 
bis  possession  the  skull  of  a  young  man,  who  died  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption of  three  years'  duration,  which  towards  the '  conclusion 
aatumed  a  scorbutic  character.  The  entire  cranium  does  not  weigh 
more  than  ten  ounces ;  the  external  table  is  not  more  than  a  quarter* 
of  a  line  thick,  and  at  some  points  had  been  completely  absorbed. 
Syphilis,  peculiarly  destructive  in  its  advanced  stage  to  the  osseous 
system,  attacks,  of  course,  at  times,  the  cranium,  producing  great 
inequality  of  its  surface,  riddling  its  tables,  as  it  were,  and  in  parts 
ioereasing  the  hardness  and  thickness  of  its  bones. 

The  accounts  which  some  of  the  older  anatomists  have  related 
of  ossified  brain  are  fabulous;  and  had  their  origin  in  confounding 
azoatosis,  or  bony  tumour  projecting  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
skoll,  with  the  brain  itself. 

'  Dr*  Vimont  thinks  that  alterations  in  the  osseous  structure  of  the 
eraniam  of  animals  are  of  rare  occurrence,  although  their  existence 
aa  occanons  is  not  denied. 

The  second  section  of  this  chapter  takes  cognisance  {ff  the  altera' 
ikm^cf  the  cerebrO'ipinal  nervous  system  arid  of  its  membranes, 
'   ^.  these,  we  may  notice  the  congenital  deficiency  of  cerebral 
atraetofe  in  idiots;  the  convolutions  of  whose  brains  are  leas  dis- 
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tinct  than  in  persons  well  organised,  and  to  a  certaih  extent  are 
Hianifestly  wanting. 

The  atrophy,  or  loss,  by  organic  change,  of  a  hemiapbere,  ia 
recorded  by  more  than  one  writer.  The  fact  of  the  cerebral  organs 
being  double,  as  in  the  external  senses,  explains  why,  in  the  former 
as  in  the  latter  case,  injury  or  destruction  of  the  organ  of  one  aide  is 
not  incompalible  with  the  display  of  the  specific  function  by  that  on 
the  other. 

The  only  congenital  deficiency  of  organisation  seen  in  tbe  cere- 
bellum, is  a  diminution  of  the  etize  and  number  of  its  lamellffi. 

The  accidental  disorders  of  the  cerebral  system  are  very  numerous. 
Room  can  only  be  found  by  Dr.  Vimont  for  the  specification  of  a  few 
of  them ;  for  it  is  well  known  to  the  medical  reader  that  volumes 
have  been  written  on  this  subject,  one  of  the  moat  important  and 
fruitful  in  pathological  anatomy.  In  proof  of  the  connection  between 
the  organisation  of  the  brain  and  its  functions,  or  tbe  faculties  of  the 
mind,  may  be  cited  the  effects  of  apoplexy.  But  it  is  also  known, 
that  consequent  on  an  attack  of  this  kind  the  intellect  is  sometimes 
only  partially  abolished,  a  result  alone  explicable  on  the  admission 
of  a  plurality  of  organs  of  the  brain,  destined  for  a  plurality  of 
specific  functions.  If  the  brai»  were  a  unit,  an  injury  of  any  one 
part  of  it  would  unfit  it  for  the  discharge  of  its  functions,  and  of 
course  for  the  manifestation  of  even  a  single  intellectual  faculty. 
But  we  find  persons  who  have  suflered  from  an  apopleelie  stroke, 
recover  their  intellect  so  as  to  appreciate  justly  the  circMBstancos  in 
which  they  are  placed,  and  reason  on  them  nearly  as  before,  but  who 
have  lost,  some  the  memory  of  proper  names,  and  others  of  language 
in  general.  Mr.  Hood  gives  the  history  of  a  patient  sixty-two  years 
of  age,  in  wlu)m  there  was  gradually  manifested  an  inability  lo  make 
himself  understood  by  thope  around  him.  He  had  lost  the  name  of 
every  ohji'Ct  in  nature;  but  he  retained  his  knowledge  of  facts,  was 
attentive  to  what  transpired  in  his  presence,  recognised  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  as  readily  as  ever;  but  their  names,  those  of  his 
wife  and  family,  and  even  his  own,  were  entirely  forgotten.  His 
judgment  and  reasoning  powets  generally  appeared  to  be  as  good  as 
before.  Although  he  could  not  use  words  with  any  definite  appliei* 
tion,  he  was  able  to  articulate  distinctly,  and  to  repeat  names  wblaii 
he  heard ;  hut  before  he  cuuld  repeat  them  a  third  time,  tliey  weie 
lost  as  completely  as  if  he  had  never  pronounced  them.  He  seisid 
readily  the  meaning  of  a  passage  read  to  him,  but  ho  could  not  read 
it  himself.  His  convalescence  was  marked  by  the  acquisition  of 
pome  general  terms,  to  which  he  gave  a  very  varied  applica^n« 
Time  and  space,  for  instance,  he  designated  under  the  general  term 
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of  time.  Oo  being  <jue8tioned  one  day  about  his  ave,  he  showed 
that  he  understood  the  question,  but  he  was  unable  to  gi?e  the 
answer.  When  his  wife  said  that  he  was  sixty  years  of  age,  he 
assented,  and  asked  what  time  it  wast  Mr.  Hood,  not  distinctly 
iknowing  what  he  nacant,  replied  by  telling  the  hour  of  the  day;  but 
the  invalid  made  him  understand  that  this  was  not  the  answer  he 
wanted.  Mr.  Hood  then  gave  the  day  of  the  week ;  but  atill  without 
satisfying  him.  Having  at  last  mentioned  the  day  of  the  month,  he 
intimated  that  this  was  the  information  he  wanted,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  reply  precisely  to  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Hood  respecting 
his  age,  which,  he  said,  was  sixty  years  and  Bve  days,  or  times,  as  he 
called  it. 

The  patient,  in  whom  this  infirmity  was  first  manifested  on  the 
2d  September,  182:2,  entirely  recovered  from  it  In  the  month  of 
December  of  the  same  year.  But  on  the  lOtb  of  January  following, 
he  became  suddenly  paralytic  on  the  left  side ;  on  the  17th,  had  an 
attack  of  apoplexy,  and  died  on  the  2 1st  of  the  month.  An  autopsic 
examination  showed  that  there  was  an  alteration  of  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance of  the  left  hemisphere,  and  that,  at  the  part  where  it  rests  on 
the  middle  of  the  orbitar  plate,  there  were  two  small  cysts  fodged  in 
a  depression,  which  seemed  to  extfnd  from  this  point  of  the  brain  to 
the  ventricle.  The  right  hemisphere  did  not  exhibit  any  thing  extra- 
ordinary.    (JEtfifi.  Phren.  Jour.,  Vol.  HI.) 

The  portion  of  brain  lying  over  the  orbitar  plate,  is  that  which  was 
taught  bgf  Dr.  Gall,  on  the  strength  of  numerous  observations  made 
on  healthy  persons,  to  be  the  orga^of  Language.    Du  Boill^ud 
lelates  three  cases  of  inability  of  speech  suddenly  coming  on  a 
continuing  some  time,  but  without  the  powers  of  perception  auu 
judgment  being  affected.    There  are.  Dr.  B.  thinks,  evidences  of 
palsy  of  the  organ  of  speech,  without  any  accompanying  palsy  of 
other  parts  of  the  brain.     This  gentleman  has  collected  the  history 
•f  several  other  cases  related  by  difierent  physicians,  the  subjects  of 
wbieb^  had  been  seized  with  inability  to  speak,  and  in  whom  very 
perceptible  structural  changes  were  found  at  the  lower  lobule,  near 
Ibe  anterior  portion  of  the  hemisphere.     There  was  no  paralysis  of 
He  tongue,  however,  er  inability  to  give  it  all  the  different  and 
IS  movements  re4oired  in  vocal  and  articulate  utterance.    ^ 
inguineous  effusions  in  the  cerebellum  have  been  accompanied, 
.|P^  irill  not  say  universally,  but  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  with 
eifeetion  and  ejaculation  of  semen;  and  chronic  irritation  and  change 
of  the  part  noticed  in  persons  who,  during  life,  had  manifested  exc€ 
site,  and  even  morbid,  venereal  propensity.    Similar  coincidei 
heve  been  noted  in  animals  subjected  to  experiments  by  stranguUt 
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The  atrophy  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  baa  been  followed  by  losi 
of  function ;  and*  the  suapension  of  function  by  deatmction  of  the 
entemal  organ  of  sense,  has  brought  with  it  a  decay  of  the  cerebral 
parts  corresponding*  Loss  of  visions  for  example»  is  the  conae- 
qaence,  at  times,  of  lesion  and  wasting  of  the  anterior  corpora 
quadrigemina ;  whilst,  on  the  odier  hand,  a  wound  of  the  eye,  01 
inflammation  by  which  its  structure  is  altered,  and  the  images  of 
objects  can  no  longer  be  impressed  on  the  retina,  will  be  followed 
after  a  time  by  an  obvious  diminution  of  the  anterior  eoi^ra 
quadrigemina.  A  change  of  this  nature  has  been  Reeled  in 
animals  by  putting  out  their  eyes.  The  inferences  from  theso  facts 
are,  first,  the  relation  between  certain  parts  (organs)  of  the  brain 
and  particular  functions;  and,  secondly,  the  effect  of  exercise  in 
preserving  the  former  of  their  requisite  fulness  and  density  of  atruc* 
ttire. 

Various  morbid  states  of  the  brain  are  noticed  by  Dr.  Vimont,  but 
without  any  novelty  or  special  application. 

Mental  disorders^  to  which  the  twelfth  chapter  is  dedicated*  is  too 
extensive  a  theme  for  us  to  engage  in  at  this  time.  Dr.  Vimont 
points  out  the  misleading  influence  of  the  systems  of  Locke  and 
Condillac,  to  the  standard  and  terminology  of  which  medical  writers 
attempted  to  adapt  their  descriptions  of  insanity ;  aa  when  they 
would  classify  the  varieties  of  this  disease  as  so  many  diaorders  of 
judgment,  or  of  imagination,  memory,  6ic.  Hence  the  atrange  con* 
ttadictiona  iqjo  which  some  authors  have  been  led  by  apfaking,  for 
example,  of  reasoning  madness,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  saying 
lliat  the  patient  is  mad,  and  y*  he  is  not  mad.  Well  may  we  doubt 
that  these  persons  were  on  the  right  path,  when,  in  addition  tcsqch 
metaphysical  mysticism,  they  attempted  to  find  the- causes  of  insanity 
in  the  colour  of  the  hair,  and  of  the  eyes  and  skin,  and  in  the  lem* 
perament.  Strange,  indeed,  than  men,  calling  themselves  observers, 
could  not  see  that  madness  existed  with  every  variety  of  the  hair, 
eyes,  and  skin,  and  of  temperament;  and  that  it  was  to  the  brain, 
the  materia]  centre  of  all  mental  relations,  to  which  they  ahould 
look.  Dr.  Vimont  may  be  thought  to  use  language  somewhat  harah, 
though  it  approaches  unhopiiily  too  near  the  truth,  when  he  aaya, 
'*  I  am  not  afraid  to  assert  publicly,  after  having  read  the  treatises 
published  up  to  this  time  on  the  disorders  of  the  intenectoal 
faculties,  that  they  all  seem  to  me  to  have  been  written  by  gossips^ 
crones,  and  nurses ;  so  much  do  they  abound  in  contradictions,  and 
in  a  jumble  of  popular  notions  and  prejudices,  characteristic  of 
credulity  and  ignorance."     From  this  general  censure  an  exception 

ght  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  work  on  Mental  Derangeoient  bjr 
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Or*  Andrew  Combe,  in  which  he  has,  to  a  certain  ezrent»  carried  out 
Ibe  plan  recommended  by  Dr.  Vimont,  viz.  to  observe  the  connection 
between  the  mental  disorder  and  the  lesions  of  the  parts  on  which  it 
d^iends ;  and  to  note  all  those  disorders  of  the  mind  of  a  general 
JMUure,  dependent  upon  a  want  of  energy  or  of  excessive  excitement 
6f  the  cciebral  nervous  system.  In  the  first  class  we  should  find 
idiots,  or.  persons  of  feeble  intellect,  who  sometimes  have  a  good 
coolbrmation  of  head;  and,  in  the  second  place,  monomaniacs,  whose 
oeMbral  organs,  without  being  greatly  developed,  may  be  morbidly 
excited,  and  cause  derangement  of  their  corresponding  faculties. 
The  author  (Dr.  V.)  carries  out  his  inquiries  on  these  points  uuder 
the  heads  of  idiotismj  monomania,  and  kypochondrians. 

Hero  we  pause,  and  suspend  for  a  while  any  further  analysis  of 
Dr.  Yimont's  work  on  Human  and  Comparative  Phrenology,  although 
we  have  only  gone  through  a  part,  and  that  not  the  larger  of  the  two. 
It  will  have  been  seen  by  the  reader,  that  although  the  author  fully 
believes  in  the  phrenological  doctrines,  viz.  the  plurality  and  distinct 
character  of  the  affective  and  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  corre- 
spondence between  these  and  cerebral  organisation,  and  the  mani- 
festation of  this  latter  by  the  configuration  of  the  external  surface  of 
the  cranium,  yet  he  is  not  a  servile  follower  of  Qall  and  Spurzhnim, 
or  of  Mr.  Combe  and  others.     Dr.  V.  acts  the  part  of  a  true  philo* 
■opber ;  he  has  assured  himself  that  the  system  is  a  true  one,  and  he 
does  not  feel  inclined  to  reject  or  discredit  it,  because  all  the  details 
recorded  by  his  predecessors  are  not  as  accurate  as  cottld  be  desired, 
lie  afiirms  the  truth  and  value  of  cranioscopy ;  even  though  there  be 
frontal  si  noses,  sometimes  thickened  crania,  and  sometimes  thick 
naacles  covering  a  portion  of  the  cranium.     He  affirms  and  demons 
■trates  tho  harmony  between  the  cranioscopical  observations  made 
on  man  and  those  on  animals;  not  grounding  his  belief  on  the  sizes 
and  weights  of  tbo  human  brain  relatively  with  those  of  the  brain  of 
aaimals,  but  upon   the  dcvelopement  of  the   latter   in  particular 
legions.     We  may,  hereafter,  have  an  opportunity  of  showing,  that 
although  he  differs  frotn  other  phrenologists  in  respect  to  the  funCf 
tions  of  some  of  the  cerebral  organs,  he  is  in  accordance  with  them 
vespecting  the  location  of  the  classes  and  orders — those  for  the  aflfec- 
tive,  and  those  for  the  intellectual  faculties — and  in  believing  that 
tte  only  true  basis  of  a  system  of  mental  philosophy  which  shall  be 
•fiplicable  to  education,  jurisprudence,  and  the  treatment  of  insanity, 
is  the  physiology  of  the  brain  as  indicated  and  taught  by  phrenology* 
-■   All  this  may  seem  to  be  rank  quackery  to  the  worthy  certifiers  of 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  ad  captandum,  superficial,  and  unfair 
argomeots  and  expositions  contained  in  Dr.  SewalPs  two  lectures. 
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school.      TeacI 

bairen  baa  hccn  their  Tavourite  philosophy  through  all  time  down  to 
(he  present,  look  with  ■  little  more  patience  on  a  flcbflma  of  refona, 
whicb  could  liarilly  be  curried  into  effect  without  some  impiovement 
reauUing.  Certain  doctors  of  divinity  and  theologians  might  be 
counaelied  nut  to  make  titeir  own  ignorance  the  standard  of  aeiencei 
nor  their  prejudices  the  teat  of  other  people's  oTlbodoxj;  but  rather 
to  learn  a  little  more  uf  the  wonderful  mechanism  and  harmoDy  of 
the  woiks  of  the  Creator,  about  whose  wisdom,  in  the  adaptation  of 
means  (o  ends,  llt^  sometimes  discourac.  More  especially  oseful 
to  them  in  their  vocation,  and  as  a  check  to  haaty  and  intoterant 
judgment  of  the  cflect  and  tendency  v(  what  they  do  not  at  once 
understand,  would  be  the  study  of  pliysiology,  and  of  natural  science 
in  generali  With  a  knowledge  of  ihe  commonest  elements  of 
anatomy  end  physiology,  they  would  hardly  commit  themselves,  as 
they  wery  now  and  then  do,  by  the  utlerancc  of  eucb  an  absurdity 
as  the  accusation  against  phrenology  of  its  fostering  mateiialiain. 
They  are  shocked,  pious  souls!  at  the  idea  of  the  brain  tieing  the 
material  instrument  of  mind,  and  of  its  consisting  of  many  organs  on 
which  depend  the  display  of  tho  mental  faculties. 

Wo  would  just  remind  such  objectors,  that  their  own  creed  of 
philosophy  partakes  fully  as  much  of  materialism  as  phrenology  does. 
Ttiey  may  indeed  discard  (Jio  brain  as  useless;  but  they  will  not 
venture  to  reject  also  Ihe  five  senses.  If  they  should  ever  descant 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  colours,  foims,  dislances  of  objects,  on  tbo 
beauties  of  ihe  landscape,  and  llie  charms  of  art  in  statuary  and 
painting,  what  are  all  these  but  phenomena  reeulting  from  Ibe 
impression  of  matter  on  mailer,  of  inanimate  matter  on  animate 
matter.  Is  the  mechanism  of  the  eye  spiritual  or  matcrialT  Could 
the  mind  perceive  an  external  object,  unless  the  imsga  of  the  latter 
were  impressed  on  the  retina,  which  is  the  termination  of  ttio  optic 
—both  of  them  portions  of  matter!     But  the  proeenJiMa  not 
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eai  here;  the  material  chain,  of  which  one  end  ia  the  eye,  ia  eon- 
neeled  at  the  other  end  with  a  certain  portion  of  brain  called  the 
anterior  corpora  quadrigemina^  the  entireneaa  of  which  ia  juat  aa 
neceaaary  for  vision  aa  that  of  the  optic  nerve  or  of  the  globe  of  the 
cje.  The  man,  therefore,  who  speaks  of  the  eye  seeing,  or  of  the 
oar  hearing,  is  just  as  much  a  materialist  as  he  who  speaks  of  the 
brain  forming  ideas  of  colours  and  forms,  or  of  sound  and  harmony. 
Abrogate  the  five  senses,  and  what  would  be  the  amount  of  ideaa? 
tbw  channels  are  all  closed,  and  nothing  can  reach  the  mind,  aa  the 
metaphysician  would  say,  of  the  brain,  as  the  phrenologist  allegea* 
Each  external  sense  has  its  own  organic  structure  and  mechaninny 
a  mere  modification  in  fact  of  matter:  each  sense  depends  for  its 
di^lay  of  function  on  a  particular  portion  of  the  brain ;  the  optio 
nerve  with  one,  the  auditory  nerve  with  another,  the  olfactory  with 
a  third  portion,  and  ao  on  of  the  rest.  These  nerves  and  the  con* 
tiguoua  portions  of  brain  have  specific  functions,  each  being  acted 
on  by  its  particular  stimulus,  and  by  it  alone.  Light  will  atimulate 
the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  but  has  no  effect  on  the  auditory  nerve, 
or  the  nerves  of  touch*— as  the  retina  in  its  turn  is  not  sascoptible  of 
the  impressions  which  on  the  auditory  give  rise  to  the  aensatiooa  of 
aoand.  There  is  yet  another  aeries  of  nerves,  connected  also  with 
different  parts  of  the  brain,  and  distributed  to  various  organs  through 
which  these  latter  are  moved.  Without  the  aid  of  these,  the  eye 
would  be  fixed  in  its  socket,  its  muscles  would  be  powerless,  and  a 
most  limited  range  of  vision  would  result.  A  knowiego  of  the 
functions  of  these  several  nerves — respectively  of  the  senses,  and  for 
motion — was  never  acquired  by  an  observation  of  their  textupQ  and 
structure,  nor  by  any  kind  of  observation,  a  priori.  Nor,  now  that 
their  functions  are  known,  can  we  find  any  adequate  explanation  in 
differences  of  organisation.  The  thing  is  received  as  an  ultimate 
fact,  nor  is  any  physiologint  adventurous  enough,  in  quixotic  spirit- 
ualism, to  deny  that  wo  see  by  means  of  the  eye,  and  in  virtue  of 
the  connection  of  this  organ  with  the  brain ;  and  that  we  hear 
through  the  ear,  and  on  account  of  its  connection  ifrith  the  brain, 
merely  because  ho  cannot  detect  any  notable  differences  between 
the  optic  nerve  and  the  olfactory  one,  and  between  the  two  portions 
of  the  brain  with  which  they  are  severally  united.  Even  Dr.  Sewall 
would  not  hesitate  to  teach  this  much  physiology  to  the  worthy  pre- 
sidents of  the  college,  and  of  the  theological  seminaries,  who  are  ao 
much  alarmed  at  the  materialism  of  phrenology.  It  is  very  true  that 
the  doctor  would  at  the  same  time  inculcate,  and  the  worthy  preai- 
denta  would  believe  a  materialism  as  positive  and  evident  aa  that  of 
the  phienologiata.    The  difference  between  the  two  schools  conaiata 
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in  thin:  Dr.  Sewall  and  his  friends  would  persuade  ut  that  a  lilan 

* 

can  think,  act,  and  have  the  affections  of  his  nature,  with  the  lid 
alone  of  that  arrangeme-.it  of  matter  which  consists  of  the  five  senses, 
their  nerves,  and  some  of  the  minuter  parts  of  the  basis  of  the  brain^ 
connected  with  these  nerves.  The  phrenologists,  on  the  other  hand, 
believe  that  tho  brain  was  not  given  by  the  Maker  in  vain,  but  that 
its  hemispheres  perform  great  and  important  functions,  in  coiDpletion 
of  those  of  the  inferior  organic  apparatus  just  mentioned.  The 
organs  of  the  brain  are,  they  think,  those  of  the  internal  senses;  the 
eyo,  ear,  &c.,  are  the  organs  of  the  external  senses. 

We  cannot  s&y,  then,  of  the  two  schools,  that  the  one  ia,  in  its 
doctrine,  spiritual,  and  the  other  material.  Both  admit  the  necessity 
of  a  material  structure  and  organisation  for  the  formation  of  ideas, 
and  processes  of  thou((ht :  but  the  one  denies  in  a  great  measure  the 
necessity  of  a  brain;  the  other  admits  it,  and  sees  in  it  a  complicated 
apparatus.  Dr.  Sewall  and  his  friends,  certain  doctors  of  law  and 
divinity,  and  distinguished  politicians,  &c.,  are  advocates  of  what 
may,  for  distinction's  sake,  be  called  brainless  materialism,  and  (he 
philosophy  of  the  external  senses  alone.  For  ourselves,  and  with 
all  becoming  respect  for  such  authoiHy,  backed,  as  it  is,  by  an  ex- 
prcsident  alkd  a  judge  of  the  Supreflie  Court,  wo  still  believe  that 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  a  man  can  dispense  with  his  brain, 
and^walk,  fbr  occasional  convenience,  like  St.  Denis,  with  his  head 
under  his  arm. 


ARTICLE  II. 

ON  THE  PRIMARY  FUNCTION  OF  THE  OROAN  MARKED  "  ?  '* 

BT  M.  B.  SAMPSON. 

Phrenology  being  a  system  of  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and, 
MM  such,  profMing  to  throw  light  on  all  the  primitive  powers  of 
human  feeling,  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  remain  in  an  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory  state  so  long  as  any  specific  and  inherent  desire  or 
affection  can  be  shown  to  exist,  as  a  uniform  principle,  in  the  mind 
of  man,  on  the  nature  of  which  it  can  throw  no  light,  or  bring  no 
collateral  evidence  or  illustration. 

The  science  has  succeeded  in  winning  theHcc  »ce  of  some  of 
the  most  comprehensive  minds  of  the  present  d  th*^  it 

and  simplicity  of  its  rudimentarjr  principles,  air  h  it 

none  more  in  harmony  with  our  p6roe|ltiye  ar  wwer* 
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lUb  that  which  teaches  us  that  man  is  pfovided  with  ^special 
fiKSultiet  to  adapt  him  to  each  physical  and  moral  law  of  the  world 
iq  which  he  is  placed,  and  that  it  is  upon  the  harmonious  and 
healthy  action  of  such  faculties  that  his  happiness  and  safety  are 
made  entirely  to  depend.  The  phrenological  system  does  not 
embrace  a  single  organ,  the  deprivation  of  which  would  not  pro?e  in 
eome  way  fatal  to  our  physical  or  moral  safety,  or  the  functions  of 
which  could  be  supplied  by  the  action  of  any  other  f-iculty. 

By  the  exposition  of  this  view,  much  haa  been  done  to  enlarge 
our  ideas  of  the  plan  of  our  existence,  and  of  the  ultimate  destinies 
of  our  race ;  but  in  estimating  the  effect  of  the  various  faculties 
which  have  been  hitherto  ascertained,  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  it 
will  give  a  full,  harmonious  and  complete  picture  of  the  constitution 
of  man,  or  if  there  still  exist  any  emotions  common  to  the  human 
mind,  and  having  reference  to  some  moral  or  physical  law  of  nature, 
for  the  manifestation  of  which  phrenologists  have  failed  to  offer  any 
explanation,  or  to  discover  any  otgan  in  the  brain. 

There  is  a  mental  emotion  peculiar  to  all  men,  and  strongly 
characteristic  of  many,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  the  action  of 
any  organ  which  has  hither^  been  located.  An  emotion  which 
takes  root  in  the  contemplation«of  that  which  we  are  acoustomed  ti 
consider  as  one  of  the  most  important  laws  of  our  moral  destiny, 
and  the  absence  of  which  would  render  us  incapable  of  appreciating, 
oven  in  the  remotest  degree,  one  of  the  most  sublime  attributes  of 
the  Deity  himself.  ♦'^  ' 

The  sentiment  to  which  1  allude,  is  that  which  imp!      la  to 
contemplation  of  eternity. 

That  the  perception  of  time  is  one  of  the  peculiar  coi 
our  relation  to  the  external  world,  is  not  a  more  incootrovertiDie 
fact  than  that  the  tendency  of  our  desires  to  an  eternity  of  being  is 
a  condition  of  our  moral  nature.  If,  therefore,  among  the  percep- 
tive faculties  we  find  an  organ  that  adapts  us  to  our  destiny  in  time* 
we  might  well  expect  among  the  moral  faculties  to  discover  to 
organ  that  should  adapt  us  to  our  destiny  in  eternity,  % 

Upon  a  full  consideration  of  the  primary  functions  of  the  various 
organs  which  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  acknowledged,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  one  to  which  this  tendency  of  the 
miml  can  be  referred.  It  is  impossible  to  attribute  it  to  the  action 
of  "Hope,"  because  the  feeling  is  very  frequently  exhibited  in  its 
greatest  force  by  those  in  whom  the  sentiment  of  Hope  is  exceed- 
iDffly  deficieni;  and  noany  individuals  have  been  known,  whose 
iglifs  of  the  ftitttre  have  beeh  of  a  sad  and  despondiog^baracter, 
to  whom  Xhm  idea  of  an  etemi^  of  pain  seemed  preferable  to 
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that  of  utter  extinclion.  Moreover,  Hope 
■Miuro  of  tbe  thing  to  be  desired — it  merely 
Iba  doirea  of  Ihc  oiher  fucultiei  hjII  be  alta 
of  itieir,  would  never  suggest  a  longing  eiiliei 

ukiinate  exiinction.  IT  we  lunt  to  iha  organ  of  Alarvetlousnen  or 
Failh  (?},  we  shall  meet  with  the  anoio  result,  for  we  have  abundant 
tealimonj  that  this  fuculty  is  nriinarily  intended  to  imparl  a  bolief  in 
our  apirilual  existence,  independent  of  our  physical  organisation, 
which  renders  us  capable  of  a  future  atate  of  being,  but  which 
(unlean  it  can  perform  Iwo  fmiciinns)  piisjcssea  no  power  of  impress- 
ing upon  us,  aa  an  irrctjistihte  Aritiment,  the  idea  that  that  aiale  is 
to  be  eternal. 

Moreover,  many  instancca  may  be  cited  in  which  the  abstract 
conception  of  elernily  and  boundless  space  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
minently manifested  and  dwelt  upon  with  a  delight  that  baa  been 
called  forth  by  the  simple  and  iaulated  idea.  It  aeems  to  bavo  been 
a  marked  characti^risiic  uf  Byron's  mind,  aa  will  be  shown  by  the 
following  passagea,  aelectud  almost  at  random  from  bis  works. 
Cain  thus  apostrophises  the  wide  expanse  to  which  ho  is  conveyed 
by  his  tempter : — 

"Oh,  thou  beautiful 
And  unimaginable  etberl  and 
Ye  muliiptyiog  masses  of  increased 
And  ^iilt  iDcreHslDg  lights  !  nhat  are  ye  ?     What 
la  tbis  blue  wilderness  of  interminable 
Air?  -; - 

Do  ye 
■    Sweep  on,  in  your  unbounded  revelry, 
Through  an  aerial  universe  of  endless 
Expansion,  at  which  my  soul  aches  to  think, 
Inloxicaied  with  etesnitvI" 

And  upon  his  return  from  hia  survey  of  those  myriads  of  starrY 
wortdih 

,  "  Of  which  our  own 

Is  ihrdim  and  raraote  companion  in 
Infinity  of  life," 

be  thua  replies  to  bis  biother'e  question,  "  Whet  bast  Ihoa  teent" 

"  The  dead, 
The  immortal,  the  unbounded,  tbe  omoipoteot, 
*    The  overpowering  mysteries  of  ipace— 
The  ioDumerable  worlds  that  vi 


A  whirlwind  of  such  overwhelming  thing 
Sansj  moons,  and  earths,  upon  their  foud-i 
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Abel  also  addresses  the  Supreme  Being  tlias-^ 

<'  Sole  Lord  of  light, 
Of  good,  and  glory,  and  efernity  !" 

lo  Manfred,  the  samo  tendency  is  exhibited  in  almost  every  sen* 
tence.^— His  ''joy  is  in  the  wilderness,"  and  his  spirit  triumphs  in  ail 
the  sublimity  ofnature. 

"  To  roll  along 
On  the  swift  whiil  of  the  new-breaking  wave 
Of  river,  stream,  or  ocean,  in  their  flow. 
In  these  my  early  strength  exulied ;  or 
To  follow  through  the  night  the  moving  moon, 
The  stars  and  their  developement ;  or  catch 
The  dazzling  lightnings  till  my  eyes  grew  dim. 
These  were  my  pastimes        ♦        *        * 

Then  I  passed 
The  nights  of  years  in  sciences  untaught, 
Save  in  the  old  time;  and  with  time  and  toil. 
And  terrible  ordeal,  and  such  penance 
As  in  itself  hath  power  upon  the  air, 
And  spirits  that  do  compass  air  and  earth, 
Spacej  and  the  peopled  infinite,  I  made 
Mine  eyes  familiar  with  eternity." 

Id  the  mind  of  Milton,  this  emotion  must  have  held  a  very  powerful 
sway.  He  found  his  happiness  in  **  thoughts  wlich  wander  through 
eternity,*'  and  he  thus  aiiticipatcd  the  day  when  "they  that,  by  their 
labour,  counsels,  and  prayers,  have  been  earnest  for  the  common 
good  of  religion  and  their  country,  shall  receive  above  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  blessed,  the  regal  addition  of  pflncipalities,  legions, 
and  thrones  into  their  glorious  titles,  and  in  super-eminence  of 
beatific  vision,  progressing  the  dateless  and  irrevoluble  eirele  rf 
eternity^  shall  clasp  inseparable  hands  with  joy  and  bliss  in  over* 
measure  for  ever.''* 

But  perhaps  its  most  perfect  embodyment  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  anecdote  of  the  celebrated  R  'bert  Hail^  which  I  extract 
from  a  recent  publication,  e.ititled  ''The  Life  Book  of  a  Labourer.'' 

«« Upon  the  eternity  of  heaven  he  made,  as  I  conceived,  a  memo- 
rable and  striking  remark.  Would  t|)at  1  could  record  it  with  the 
fire,  force,  and  freedom  of  the  speaker!  '  Sir,  it  is  the  perpetuity  of 
heaven  oo  which  my  soul  reposes.  If  the  Deity,  tir,  had  assured 
me  that  I  should  bo  a  dweller  in  the  heavenly  temple  for  any  limited 
period,  how  long  soever  it  might  be,  still,  if  it  had  an  end,  it  would 
not  be  heaven !  My  thoughts,  sir,  would  take  wing  beyond  i^  I 
should  be  continually  harassing  myself  with  the  conjecture  of  what 
was  to  succeed  beyond  the  end.     This,  sir,  would  i^ar  to  me  all  the 


•  A  ThntNS  on  CbtkHln  Doctrine,  by  John  MiHoa. 
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melody  of  heaven.     Its  sweetness  Is  its  eodlessoess.    Once  in  tho 
heavenly  temple,  thence  the  saint  goes  out  no  more  for  ercr. 

All  men  delight  more  or  leas  in  whatever  carries  their  existmoo 
forwards  or  hackwards  over  tho  mere  span  of  their  actual  and  bodily 
life.  Eternity  having  no  end,  can  have  had  no  beginning,  and  the 
faculty  which  wouKJ  adapt  us  to  a  comprehension  of  ita  nature  would 
therefore  carry  us  to  the  past  with  ihe  same  force  as  it  would  exert 
towards  the  future.  Accordingly,  it  will,  I  think,  inYariably  be 
found  that  those  who  possess  a  tendency  to  let  their  thoughts  dwell 
upon  the  one,  will  turn  wiih  equal  ardour  to  the  other.  He  who 
delights  to  trace  his  aiirestry  amid^st  the  dust  of  ages,  is  most 
anxious  to  transmit  his  name  to  posterity ;  mnd  the  antiquary  who 
ponders  over  the  ruined  tower,  is  most  zealous  to  uphold  and 
strengthen  it,  that  it  may  stand  as  a  monument  through  succeeding 
times.  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  it  is  mainly  to  a  faculty  of 
this  nature  that  tho  desire  for  posthumous  fame  may  be  attributed. 
To  those  who  possess  it,  durability  is  always  a  paramount  considera- 
tion ;  and  in  whatever  thoy  might  undertake,  cither  in  literature  or 
art,  they  would  be  buoyed  up  by  the  w*8h  to  produce  something 
"  that  Ihe  world  should  not  willingly  let  die/' 

Of  course  every  idea  connected  with  eternity  partakes  of  the 
obscure;  and  the  knowledge  of  tho  tendency  which  exists  in  the 
human  mind  to  delight  in  this  emotion,  has  often  been  turned  to 
account  by  those  who  sought  their  own  advancement,  by  appealing 
to  the  passions  or  prejudices  of  their  fellow-men.  In  despotic 
governments,  it  is  the  practice  to  keep  their  chief  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  public  eye ;  and  the  same  policy  has  been  pursued 
in  many  cases  of  religion.  Almost  all  the  heathen  temples  were 
obscure ;  and  even  in  tho  barborous  temples  of  the  Indians  at  the 
present  day,  they  keep  their  idol  in  a  dark  part  of  the  but,  which  is 
consecrated  to  his  worship.  In  like  manner,  too,  the  Druids  per- 
formed all  their  ceremonies  in  the  bosom  of  the  darkest  woods,  and 
in  the  shade  of  the  oldest  and  most  spreading  oaks. 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  these  cases  the  object  aimed  at  was  (o 
rouse  a  feeling  of  terror  by  the  excitement  of  Cautiousness,  but  the 
object  also  was  to  gratify  and  chain  tho  imagination.  Now  Cau- 
tiousness does  not  delight  in  the  obscure,  and  although  it  may  be 
excited  thereby,  it  is  excited  only  in  a  painful  manner.  Cautious- 
ness is  gratified  only  when  we  are  in  possession  of  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  our  situation,  and  of  tho  certain  means  by  which  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  safety  may  be  insured.  If  a  shadowy  and  threaten- 
ing 6gure  were  to  approach.  Cautiousness  would  endeavour  to  onke 
it  out,  so  that  it  might  take  the  neewnry  measures  of  defence,  whHt 
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the  mental  feelings  that  is  excited  by  the  sublime  woilfcl  iiioi:ea8e  iXb 
mystery,  and  exaggerate  its  terrors. 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  it  is  this  power  of  carrjing  our 
thoughts  to  the  indefinite  and  eternal,  that  aids  in  "exalting  our  idea 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  removes  it  farther  from  humanity  and  a 
scatterred  polytheism,  and  makes  it  profound  and  intense  as  it 
becomes  more  universal."  By  its  influence,  we  associate  with  our 
thoughts  of  God's  power  the  idea  that  "  if  we  fly  into  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  it  is  there  also;  if  we  turn  to  the' east  or  the  west, 
we  cannot  escape  from  it ;"  and  while  Veneration  oficrs  up  the  lan- 
guage of  adoration,  it  tells  the  worshipper  that  wherever  it  may  be 
breathed,  in  the  society  of  men,  or  on  the  solitary  void  of  ocean,  in 
the  frozen  stillness  of  an  arctic  night,  or  beneath  the  heat  of  the 
torrid  zone,  it  will  assuredly  be  heard  by  Him 

^*  Whose  temple  is  all  space. 
Whose  altar,  earth,  sea,  skies !'' 

If  the  foregoing  remarks  be  correctly  founded,  the  question  that 
may  be  addressed  to  phrenologists  then  arises,  *'  To  what  part  of  the 
brain  is  the  organ  of  this  faculty  located,  or  does  your  science  with- 
hold from  it  a  local  habitation  ?"  I  believe  that,  in  reply  to  this,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  organ  has  been  discovered — that  almost  all 
of  its  eflects  have  been  noted  in  an  isolated  manner  by  difl^rent 
observers,  each  of  whom  has  endeavoured  to  build  up  s<  tial 

theory   out  of  the   detached    manifestatiofts  which   ha  if'^ 

attracted  attention,  but  who,  failing  to  keep  ^ 

lis  primary  function  may  be,  it  must  be  such 
with    some   great  law  of  nature,  have  produced   but   ^ 
unsatisfactory  hypotheses. 

In  the  phrenological  bust,  there  is  a  space  running  laterally  from' 
the  organ  of  Ideality,  which  is  marked  "  ?  "  I  propose  to  submit, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  reader,  the  various  observations  which 
have  been  made  respecting  its  function. 

Mr.  Combe  is  disposed  tol^ylder  i^as  imparting  the  sentiment 

of  SublimUy.     Speaking  of  NeatHyt  he  says,  "  In  some  individuals, 

iLe  front  part  of  this  organ  is  most  developed ;  in  others,  the  back 

part ;  and  from  a  few  cases  which  I  have  observed,  there  is  reason 

to  believe  that  the  latter  is  a  separate  organ.     The  back  part  is  left 

without  a  number   on   the   bust,  and  a  mark  of  interrogation  is 

inicribed  on  it,  to  denote  that  the  foQCtion  is  a  subject  of  inqniry. 

*ck  part  touches  Cautiousness;  and  I  suspect  that  excitement 

organ  in  a  moderate  ^^^jQ^t  is  &n  ingrcdieof  wthe  emotion 

ublime.    The 'roar  of  ti«^r  or  of  a  cataractt  4he  beetling 

14 
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cliff  suspended  high  io  air,  and  threateniog  to  cause  ruin  by  its  fall, 
impress  the  miod  with  feelings  of  terror ;  and  it  is  only  such  objects 
that  produce  the  sentiment  of  sublimity." 

[[  would  here  remind  the  reader,  that  the  excitement  of  Cautious- 
ness is  evidently  only  an  occasional  effect,  and  not  a  cause  of  the 
emotion  of  sublimity.  The  most  sublime  object  in  nature,  is  the 
deep  blue  sky,  gemmed  with  its  innumerable  and  distant  worlds,  as 
seen  when  sailing  at  night  upon  a  calm  and  unbounded  sea ;  and 
although  this  atrakens  a  deep  sense  of  reverential  awe,  it  has  little 
of  real  terror  io  its  nature.] 

A  writer  in  the  London  Phrenological  Journal,  Mr.  Hytche, 
(No.  3,  new  series,)  thinks  that  this  organ  imparts  a  love  of  Anti- 
quities. He  says,  that  upon  examining  with  this  view  the  heads  of 
various  persons,  he  "  found  almost  invariably  that  a  developement  on 
.the  part  of  the  head  marked  "?*'  was  presented,  which  corresponded 
with  the  intensity  or  deficiency  of  the  individuars  love  of  the  pa<f." 

An  earlier  writer,  under  the  signature  J.  K.,  (Vol.  X,  No.  53),  had 
previously  expressed  a  similar  opinion — in  confirmation  of  which,  he 
quoted  the  following  lines,  as  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  sentiment 
to  which  he  alluded : — 

"  Eleven  years  we  now  may  tell, 
Since  we  have  known  each  other  well ', 
Since  riding  side  by  side,  our  hand 
First  drew  the  voluntary  brand. 
And  though  through  many  a  changing  scene 
Unkindnsss  never  came  between, 
Away  those  winged  years  have  Jlown^ 
To  join  the  mass  of  ages  gone. 


/ 

) 
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Still  days,  and  weeks,  and  months  but  seem, 
The  recollection  of  a  dream — 
i  So  still  we  glide  down  to  the  sea 
^\  Qf  fathomless  eternity." — Marmion, 


The  words  printed  in  italics  will  show  how  singularly  applicable  this 
quotation  will  be  found  to  the  more  extended  view  which  I  have 
suggested.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "What  seemed  to  strengthen  my 
opinion  that  that  part  of  the  brain  marked  unascertained  is  the  organ 
of  a  faculty  which  gives  a  tendency  to  \he  mind  to  look  to  the  pastj 
was  the  fact  of  its  being  immediately  below  another  faculty  which 
gives  the  mind  a  tendency  to  look  to  the  future.  At  all  events,  my 
opinion  respecting  the  functions  of  this  organ  is  not  inconsistent  with 
its  site." 

[In  reference  to  this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  writer 
appears  to  labour  under  a  misapprehension  with  regard  to  the  func- 
tion of  the  organ  of  Hope.     I  do  not  consider  that  Hope  gives  aay«: 
specific  desire  with  reference  to  the  Ibture.    It  gives  a  belief  thnMil 
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things  wiU  work  together  for  good,  and  that,  u  I  bsfora  obMrved. 
the  dedres  of  all  ihe  other  faculties  will  evootually  be  attaioed.  If 
eyea  a  person  desired  that  doath  should  be  to  him  nothing  more  tbia 
a  dreamless  sleep,  then,  however  strooglf  some  of  the  other  faculties 
might  resist  ihe  ides,  I  cannot  bet^  tbinking  that  Hope,  at  least, 
would  whisper  to  his  mind  that  bis  that    l 

Mich  a  fate  did  in  reality  await  hin  irod    \ 

merely  as  an  organ  that  "  gives  the  the 

fulare,"  it  must  very  frequently  fi  ita 

part,  and  acting  as  a  very  sufficient 

In  Iho  last  number  of  the  Londt  Dr- 

Maxwell  (umiihes  an  inlereBting  article  on  this  orgBD,  in  which  he 
states  his  belief  that  the  primary,  function  is  lo  impait  a  conxrvative 
habit,  and  he  proposss  [o  give  it  Ihe  title  of  "  CoHservutiveDesa." 
He  has  found  it  large  in  persons  having  a  strong  regard  for  ptrma- 
ntnce  and  duiabilily,  and  in  those  who  have  shown  anxiety  (o  retain 
atid  transmit  Ibeir  possessions  unimpaired;  and  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  he  alludes  lo  the  taw  of  entail.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  this  feeling,  although  it  is  <kily  a  subordinate  one,  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  view  I  have  taken.  Dr.  Maxwell  further  says, 
"This  faculty  appears  to  give  the  deaire  to  retain,  or  rather  a 
natural  aptness  to  preMme,  property,  independent  of  the  desire  to 
acquire  it;"  and  again,  such  is  the  desire  and  regard  for  durability, 
that  it  imparls  that,  with  one  in  whom  this  organ  is  large,  "a  suit  of 
clothes  will  last  three  times  as  long,  as  with  it  amaU."  It  evidently, 
according  (o  Dr.  Maxwell's  view,  gives  an  emotion  of  <  in  the 

contemplation  of  that  which  is  laiting.     Eternity  will  |. 

The  situation  of  the  organ  coincides  moat  compleieL 
views  which  I  have  staled.  It  nins  laterally  from  Ideality,  wiiit.u 
endues  us  with  a  sense  of  morsi  harmony  (which  can  alone  be  truly 
permanent),  and  which,  in  its  physical  perceptions,  delights  in  the 
compactness  and  smoothness  of  globular  forms;  while  the  only  mate- 
rial figure  that  has  ever  been  found  to  aid  the  expression  of  our  idea 
jf  eternity  is  derived  from  this,  of  the  circle.  On  the  other  side  the 
argan  is  bounded  by  Cautiouaness,  which  checks  the  tendency  that 
«  large  developement  of  it  would  give  to  penetrate  into  the  dangers 
of  the  unknown  dark,  teaching  us  that  although 

"The  wide,  the  unbounded  prospect  ties  before  us," 

"  Shadows,  eloods,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  it." 
)  following  passage  from  Byron's  Cain,  will  prove  how  com- 
le  feeling  of  the  sublime  might  be  sepirated  from  (bat  of    , 


eaution.  At  the  same  time  it  shows  how  necessary  the  exercise  of 
the  latter  faculty  hecomes,  when  the  former  is  actively  excited. 
Cain,  gazing  on  the  distant  worlds  in  space,  exclaims^ 

•*  Oh  God — Oh  Gods !  or  whatsoe'er  ye  are  I 
How  beautiful  ye  are!  how  beautiful 
Your  works  or  accidents,  or  whatsoe'er 
They  may  be  !    Let  me  die,  as  atoms  die, 
(If  that  tney  die.)  or  know  ye  in  your  might 
And  knowledge !    My  thoughts  are  not  in  this  hour 
Unworthy  what  I  see,  though  my  dust  is : 
Spirit  I  let  me  earpire,  or  see  them  nearer^ 

I  have  made  many  ohservations  on  this  organ,  which  have  inva* 
mbly  strengthened  the  idea  which  I  now  entertain  respecting  it.  I 
have  found  in  all  persons  in  whonl  it  is  largely  developed,  a  never- 
failing  impression  of  the  transitory  nature  of  the  present  life — a  dis- 
position, also,  to  revert  to  the  past,  coupled  with  strong  considera- 
tions for  the  future,  and  for  the  interest  of  those  who  may  come 
after  them — together  with  an  enjoyment  of  all  that  is  vast,  un- 
bounded, permanent,  and  grand..  1  remember  one  instance  of  a 
gentleman  who  possessed  a  large  developement  of  it,  who  told  me 
that  although  the  thought  of  death  was  always  present  to  his  mind, 
it  was  often  welcomed,  since  he  indulged  a  fancy  that  it  might  bring 
him  to  a  more  exalted  state  of  being,  in  which  might  be  unveiled  to 
him  the  sublime  knowledge  of  distant  worlds, -and  the  unbounded 
mysteries  of  space  and  eternity. 

Perhaps  1  may  be  allowed  to  give  an  illustration  of  its  eflfects, 
from  my  own  experience. 

Last  year,  I  visited  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  I  approached  them 
flrom  the  Canada  side,  and  on  my  first  view  of  them  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed with  respect  to  their  sublimity,  but  agreeably  surprised  by 
their  exquisite  beauty.  After  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  rapids, 
however,  I  became  fully  impressed  with  their  grandeur.  The 
thought  of  the  countless  ages  through  which  they  had  rolled  on, 
then  took  possession  of  my  mind ;  and  now,  whenever  my  recollec- 
tion turns  to  them,  the  same  idea  is  always  paramount,  and  I  feel  all 
their  power  when  I  contemplate  that  they  are  still  rolling  on,  and 
will  continue  to  roll  on,  with  undiminished  force,  long  after  the  pre- 
sent race,  and  many  future  dateless  generations,  shall  have  passed 
silently  away. 

There  is  much  to  excite  an  emotion  of  this  description  in  the 
daily  operations  of  nature.      When  we  consider  the  permanence  of 
tho  laws  by  which  the  Creator  upholds  the  universe,  its  endless 
decay,  and  endless  renovation — and  when  we  call  to  mind,  out  of  the  > 
numerous  illustrations  that  every  where  surround  us,  the  sinriple 
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tliat  the  rays  of  light  which  will  this  evening  reach  oar  sight  front 
€he  oeareat  of  the  fixed  stars,  roust,  even  at  the  velocity  with  which 
4ight  travels,  have  left  that  star  centuries  ago,  at  the  time  when 
Alfred  reigned  in  England,  we  may  faintly  approach  to  an  estimate 
of  the  littleness  of  our  present  existence,  and  of  the  illimitable  power 
of  that  great  Being  by  whom  the  universe  has  been  created  and  is 
upheld. 

1  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  organ  is  bestowed  upon  man  to 
adapt  him  to  the  great  principle  of  eternity.     It  is  a  noble  require- 
tnont  of  his  moral  destiny  1 
LomIoo,  November  1,  1839, 


ARTICLE  III. 

liEMARKS  on  PHRENOLOGICAL  SPECIMENS,  CABINET,  VTO. 

The  utility  and  value  of  specimens,  to  prove  and  illustrate  the 
principles  of  any  scienoai  must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  In  all  the 
sciences  which  depend  upon  observation  and  experiment  for  proof 
and  elucidation,  we  find  those  objects  which  appeal  directly  to  the 
senses  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  These  objects  may  be 
either  the  products  of  nature  or  the  creations  of  art.  In  many 
instances,  wo  cannot  multiply  specimens  of  the  former,  nor  even 
obtain  them  in  that  state  or  perfection  which  may  be  necessary  for 
useful  purposes,  and  therefore  must  resort  Id  human  agency  and 
contrivance*  Some  of  the  sciences,  such  as  geology,  botanyy 
zoology,  d^c,  deriving  their  evidences  from  observation,  must 
depend  chiefly  for  support  and  illustration  on  the  immediate  produc- 
tions of  nature,  either  animate  or  inanimate ;  while  other  sciences, 
connected  more  directly  with  experiment,  such  as  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  dz;c.,  are  more  dependent  for  proof  and  application  on 
human  agency.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  recourse 
to  such  means,  both  for  studying  and  taaching  those  branches.  And 
accordingly  we  find  that  the  most  zealous  and  efficient  cultivators  of 
science  have  always  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  collection  of  speci- 
mens appertaining  to  their  several  departments  of  study. 

Phrenology,  being  also  a  demonstrative  science,  depends  for  proc. 

and  illustration  upon  objects  which  appeal  equally  direct  to  the 

enses.     The  evidences  of  its  truth  are  of  the  most  positive  and 

esistible  character,  and,  when  properly  presented  and  canvassed^ 

inot  fail  to  produce  conviction  in  every  unbiased  mind.     The 
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materials  for  this  purpose  are,  perhaps,  as  ample  and  diTersified  as 
those  belonging  to  any  other  science.  It  summons  in  support  of  its 
truth,  not  only  every  individual  of  the  human  species,  but  even  the 
greater  part  of  the  4|Qimal  creation.  Wherever  there  is  brain, 
whether  performifi|  tbe  functions  of  the  feeblest  instinct,  or  of  the 
roost  exalted  meiitak'  manifestations,  we  may  find  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  science.  The  student  who  id  somewhat  familiar  with 
its  facts  and  principles,  will  find  objects  of  interest  and  study  on 
every  side.  But,  as  in  other  departments  of  knowledge,  those  who 
are  inquirers  or  learners,  must  fiist  become  acquainted  with  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  science.  For  this  purpose,  not  only 
books  are  wanted,  but  material  objects  which  may  be  seen  and 
handled.  And  in  most  cases  these  can  be  easily  obtained.  They 
may  consist  of  skulls,  busts,  casts,  drawings,  paintings,  wax  prepara- 
tions, d^c.  They  may  be  procured  and  possessed  by  individuals, 
societies,  or  public  institutions. 

The  cultivators  of  phrenology  have  not  be^  negligent  in  collect- 
ing specimens  to  prove  and  illustrate  the  principles  of  their  science. 
Should  a  full  and  minute  history  of  their  labours  in  this  respect  be 
given,  it  would  bear  comparison  with  the  results  of  the  same 
number  of  cultivators  of  any  other  science,  labouring  under  disad- 
vantages equally  as  great  and  discouraging.  As  phrenology  has 
thus  far  been  spurned  from  the  notice  of  public  institutions  and 
associations,  formed  for  cultivating  science  and  encouraging  its 
advocates,  phrenologists  have  been  compelled  to  labour  in  this  field 
as  individuaUt  in  despite,  too,  of  the  most  bitter  opposition,  and  to 
make  collections  at  the  expense  of  the  greatest  personal  sacrifices 
and  exertions.  We  might  allude  to  the  labours  of  Gall,  Spurzheim, 
Deville,  and  others,  but  it  Js  unnecessary.  It  is  true  that,  in  some 
instances,  collections  have  been  made  by  associations,  such  as  the 
Paris,  London,  and  Edinburgh  societies.  But  in  order  that  such 
collections  may  be  permanent,  and  become  constantly  increasing  in 
extent  and  value,  they  should  be  connected  with  sjme  public  institu- 
tion, or  national  society,  and  enlist  in  their  behalf  as  many  indivi- 
duals as  possible  who  are  deeply  interested  in  scientific  researches. 

We  may  revert  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject  again,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  state  and  advancement  of  the  science  in  this 
country ;  but,  for  the  present,  must  satisfy  ourselves  by  introducing 
some  excellent  suggestions  on  the  objects,  materials,  and  arrange- 
ment of  a  phrenological  cabinet,  contained  in  a  report  drawn  up  by 
a  committee  of  the  New  York  Phrenological  Society.  This  report, 
we  believe,  has  never  been  published,  and  it  contains  some  observa- 
tions which  must  interest  phrenologists  generally.    The  committee 
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wn  appointed  by  the  president^  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis,  and  conaiated  of 
Mr.  A.  Boardroan,  Dr.  C.  A.  Lee,  and  Dr.  B.  Drake.  Their  report 
was  made  to  the  society,  February  28,  1889,  and  is  as  follows: — 

Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Pkrm)logical  Society  of 
New  York  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  a  Phrdii^fgieal  Cabinet. 

The  committee  appointed  to  drafl  a  pka  for  a  phrenological 
cabinet,  respectfully  report : 

That,  in  their  opinion,  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  and  well- 
arranged  cabinet  is  an  object  worthy  of  the  society's  best  efibrts,  for 
the  following,  among  other,  reasons — 

1.  By  means  of  such  a  cabinet,  the  great  phrenological  principle, 
that  '*  As  is  the  brain,  other  things  being  equal,  so  is  the  mental 
capacity  of  man,"  would  be  readily  demonstrable. 

2.  Such  a  cabinet  would  enable  the  members  to  pursue  phrenolo- 
gical investigations  extensively  at  a  small  personal  expense,  thus 
rendering  membership  extremely  desirable. 

3.  Such  a  cabinet  would  form  not  only  a  centre  of  attraction,  but 
a  bond  of  union.  Nothing  seems  to  unite  men  more  closely  or  per- 
manently than  common  interest  in  property,  the  accumulation  of 
which  is,  indeed,  the  result  of  Acquisitiveness,  but,  in  the  case 
before  us,  of  Acquisitiveness  acting  under  the  control  of  intellect  and 
the  higher  sentiments,  for  a  purpose  which  afibrds  them  refined 
satisfaction.  In  contemplating  such  a  cabinet,  Form,  Size,  and 
Individuality,  would  be  gratified  by  the  observation  of  the  specimens; 
Order  and  Locality,  by  their  arrangement ;  Comparison  would  love 
to  dwell  on  the  correspondence  between  cerebral  developement  and 
mental  manifestation,  and  to  note  the  dissimilarity  of  heads  apper- 
taining to  men  distinguished  by  opposite  mental  characteristics; 
Causality  would  be  agreeably  exercised  in  recognising  between  the 
developements  of  the  brain  and  mental  capacities  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect ;  while  the  higher  sentiments  would  delight  in  these 
studies,  as  a  powerful  means  of  human  advancement 

In  developing  their  plan  of  a  cabinet,  your  committee  will  treal 

1.  Of  the  material  of  which  it  should  consist.  - 

2.  Of  the  arrangement  of  the  material. 

3.  Of  the  accommodations  for  a  cabinet. 

Material. — ^Tlie  material  of  a  phrenological  cabinet  should  consist 
principally  of  skulls,  casts,  plates,  drawings,  and  preparations ;  and 
here  your  committee  would  respectfully  suggest  the  importance  of 
discrimination  in  selecting  specimens.  Every  specimen  should  be 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  some  fact  or  principle.  The  value  of 
a  cabinet  cannot  be  inferred  from  its  extent. 


Toar  committee  would  suggest,  too,  that  busts  are  uDDeceflsarify 
large  and  unwieldy,  intramuch  as  the  shoulders  subserve  no  scientific 
purpose.  The  mere  mask,  too,  is  an  unobjectionablo  form  of  speci-* 
men,  inasmuch  as  the  correlatron  of  organs  is  so  intimate,  that  to 
tell  the  influence  of  any  organ  whatever,  the  whole  orgaaisation 
should  be  knowr.  Those  forms  of  specimen  which  your  x^ommittee 
think  most  appropriate,  are  the  skull  and  entire  head,  the  latter 
placed  on  a  pedestal  just  large  enough  for  its  support. 

Arrangement, — The  great  principle  which  has  guided  your  cem^ 
mittee  in  making  the  following  suggestions,  is,  that  the  specimens 
should  be  so  arranged  as  most  readily  to  prove,  and  most  clearly  to 
illustrate,  the  principles  and  details  of  phrenology. 

To  prove  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  o^  mind,  and  to  illustrate,  in 
a  general  way,  the  influence  of  form  aiHl  size,  your  committee 
recommend  that  a  series  of  casts  and  skulls  be  arrayed,  conlfnencing 
with  those  of  idiots,  progressing  through  intermediate  grades,  and 
terminating  with  those  of  the  giant  minds  of  the  wdrl(^' 

To  show  the  influence  of  the  direction  in  whi^  tne  brain  lies, 
your  committee  would  recommend  that  a  series  of  contrasted  speci- 
mens of  known  characters  be  arranged  in  groujps,  each  specimen  to 
resemble  the  others,  of  the  same  j^roup,  in  general  size,  but  to  diflcr 
in  the  relative  size  of  the  three  regions. 

To  show  the  diflerence  of  crgaatsation  on  which  the  diflerence 
Between  the  mental  characteristica  of  the  sexes  depends,  male  and 
female  skuHs,  human  and  comparative,  might  be  arranged  in  con- 
trasted pairs.  I 

National  akuUs  might  be  arranged,  1st,  To  furnish  specimens  of 
the  crania  of  the  various  races,  nations,  and  tribes  of  men ;  2d,  To 
vilifstrate  in  a  more  especial  manner  phrenological  principles.  For 
the  first  purpose,  crania  might  be  grouped  in  five  classes ;  one  for 
the  skulls  of  European,  a  second  for  those  of  Asiatic,  a  third  for 
those  of  African,  a  fourth  for  those  of  American  nations,  and  a  fifth 
for  those  of  the  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Each 
class  having  its  appropriate  subdivisions.  For  the  second  purpose, 
skulls  belonging  to  nations  widely  difilering  in  character  should  be 
placed  side  by  side,  that  the  correspondence  of  character  and  deve- 
k)pement  might  be  manifest.  Thus,  the  skull  of  the  Englishman 
might  be  placed  beside  that  of  the  Hindoo ;  and  that  of  the  timid 
Peruvian,  whose  opposition  to  the  Spaniards  was  as  the  pecking  of 
the  dove  against  the  kite,  might  be  placed  beside  that  of  the  Carib, 
whose  indomitable  courage  and  independence  nothing  but  death 
could  overcome. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  next  in  order  should  be 
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placed  skulls  of  indiYiduals  difiering  io  age,  from  infancy  to  senility ; 
specimens  of  healthy  skulls,  and  such  as  have  suffered  alteration 
from  disease ;  of  those  that  are  of  average  and  such  as  are  of  abnor* 
mal  thickness,  and  specimens  of  frontal  sinuses  of  average  and  of 
abnormal  size. 

Your  committee  recommend  that  in  the  next  place  the  particular 
faculties  should  be  illustrated.  For  this  purpose,  there  might  be 
fbrmed  as  many  groups  as  there  are  organs.  And  in  each  group, 
tbd  organ  to  be  illustrated  might  be  shown  in  different  stages  of 
developement,  from  the  highest  predominance  to  the  most  striking 
deficiency. 

SuQipeeding  to  these  might  be  groups  indicating  the  combination 
of  faculties  which  ^ive  a  tendency,  fondness,  and  capacity  for  par- 
ticular pursuits.  The  htada  of  poets,  painters,  musicians,  mathe- 
maticianst  warriors,  and  others,  might  be  thus  arranged. 

Having  finished  the  arrangement  of  whatever  relates  to  human 
phrenology,  the  arrangement  of  specimens  of  comparative  phreno- 
logy  might  succeed.  These  would  be  confined,  of  course,  to  verte- 
bral animals,  and  might  be  arranged  in  four  divisions. 

1.  Skulls  of  mammalia. 

2.  Skulls  of  birds.  ^ 

3.  Skulls  of  reptiles. 

4.  Skulls  of  fishes.  * 

Each  division  being  subdivided  into  ita  appropriate  classes*  . 

Besides  this  general  arrangement,  there  might  be  speciaf  arrange^ 
ments  for  the  more  striking  illustration  of  phrenological  doctrinet ; 
for  example,  arranged  side  by  side  might  be  the  crania  of  auch  birda 
as  sing,  and  such  as  do  not ;  of  £uch  animals  as  build,  and  sueli  aa  do 
not ;  and  of  the  carnivora  and  herbivore.  The  skull  of  the  woodlaric 
or  nightingale  and  of  the  woodpecker,  that  of  the  lion  and  of  the 
beaver,  and  that  of  the  cat  and  of  the  rabbit,  might  be  thus 
contrasted. 

The  paintings,  drawings,  and  engravings,  might  be,  in  part,  sus- 
pended round  the  room,  and  in  part  arranged  in  portfolios.  Your 
committee  would  particularly  recommend  the  society  to  obtain  a 
complete  set  of  preparations  and  representations,  illustrative  of  the 
nervous  system.  Especially  a  series  of  brains,  human  and  compa- 
rative. 

Such  a  cabinet  would,  your  committee  believe,  be  one  of  which 
not  only  the  society,  but  the  city,  might  be  justly  proud.  To  the 
phrenologist,  it  would  form  a  tower  of  defence  which  the  assaults  of 
his  enemies  could  neither  overthrow  nor  injure  f  to  the  pfirenological 
stndeot  it  would  afidrd   the   most   poworfal  aid;  and  to  all  true 
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loTera  of  natnnil  0ciencei  the  moet  relioiMil  gratification  and  refined 
delight. 

The  remarks  in  this  report  on  the  "  accommodation'*  of  a  cabinet,^ 
manner  of  *'  collecting  specimens,"  &c.»  being  rather  local  in  their 
nature,  and  of  less  general  importance,  our  limits  compel  na  to  omit. 


ARTICI.E  IV. 

ON  THE  HARXONT  BETWEEN  FHHENOLOOT  AND  HEVBLATION. 

Mr.  Editor, —  • 

The  assertion  *has  so  oHen  been  made  by  the  moat  Competent 
judges,  that  phrenology  is  not  inconsistent  with  revelation,  that  it 
need  not  again  be  repeated.  Still  it  is  worth  while  occasionally  to 
point  out  the  more  striking  instances  in  which  the  science,  in  its 
delineations  of  human  nature,  is  confirmed  by  those  of  Holy  Writ. 
For  though  the  enlightened  and  phiioeophical  mind  need  no  facts  or 
examples  to  show  that,  as  the  God  ef  revelation  is  also  the  God  of 
nature,  the  truths  of  the  latter  must  necessarily  be  consistent  with 
those  of  tho  former,  yet  the  less  instructed  oHen  find  some  indvidual 
facts,  or  single  illustrations,  the  best  means  of  stopping  the  mouths 
of  gainsayers,  and  of  disproving  the  assertions  of  captious  and  short- 
sighted objectors. 

1*he  Apostle  Paul  possessed  a  thorough  education,  and  enjoyed 
superior  advantages  for  observing  and  studying  human  nature. 
With  the  greatest  clearness,  simplicity,  and  compactness  of  lan- 
guage, he  describes  man  and  his  characteristics  just  as  he  found 
them.  And  they  have  always  been  the  same.  Let  us  now  com- 
pare one  of  his  descriptions  of  man  with  those  of  phrenology ;  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  we  shall  find,  on  an  analysis  of  that  full  and 
detailed  enumeration  of  mental  manifestations  contained  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  what  he 
calls  the  man  of  "  vile  affections" — a  *'  reprobate  mind,"  &c. — 
possessed  qualities  precisely  similar  to  those  which  phrenology 
would  predicate,  from  the  extreme  abuses  of  certain  very  large  or 
deficient  cerebral  developements.  (See  Rom.  1  chap.  26th  verse  to 
the  end.) 

That  I  may  not  occupy  too  much  of  your  space,  I  will  endeavour 
to  imitate  the  brevity  ef  the  apostle^s  description.  Instead  of  com- 
pound manifestations,  I  pla£ia  the  principle  irofd  involved,  directly 
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opposite  to  the  faculty  which  aids  chiefly  to  produce  them — thus, 
envy  is  the  result  of  Self-esteem,  Approbativeness,  and  Destructive* 
ness,  it  is  put  under  each  ;  much  of  the  effects  of  combination  is  stUI 
left  for  the  reader  to  supply,  without  its  being  pointed  out. 

Amativeness,  very  large,  ungoverned— "  Fornication,"  r.  29.  "  So- 
domy," V.  26,  27. 

Philoprogenitiveness,  very  small— "Without  natural  afleclion,"  v.  31. 

Adhesiveness,  deficient — Have  pleasure  in  others  of  like  character,  t?.  32. 

Combatiyeness,  very   large,  ungoverned — "  Debate,  maligoity,"  r.  29. 

Destructiveness,  very  large,  ungoverned — "Envy,  maliciousness,  mur- 
der." r.  29.     **  Backbiting,"  r.  "30. 

Secretivenes%{,  very   large,  ungoverned  >"  Deceit,    blasphemy,"  v.  29. 

Cautiousness.      "         "  "  S     "Backbiting,"  r.  30. 

Self-esteem,  '       "  "  "  "  Pride,"  v.  30.   "  Envy,"  v.  29. 

Approbativeness,  very  large,  ungoverned — "Boasting,"  v.  30.  "Envy," 
V.  29. 

Conscientiousness,  very  deficient — "Covenant  breaking,"  p.  3J.  "Full 
of  all  unrighteousness,  wickedness,  and  maliciousness,"  v.  29, 

Firmness,  very  large     \  „  f^nlacable   uome'cifnl  "  «  ^1 
Benevolence,  deficient  S    ^™P*^^^^*®»  uome.cilul,    r.  Jl. 

Veneration,  very  small,  &c. — "  Disobedient  to"  parents,  haters  of  Grod," 
V.  30. 

Acquisitiveness,  very  large,  unrestrained — "  Covctousness,"  v,  29. 

Constructiveness,  ^  _  _,  io-„a  $  moral  sentiments  >" Inventors  of  evil 

Causality,  S      ^     ^     i         deficient,         \     things,"  t?.  30. 

Intellectual  Faculties,  (as  a  whole,)  deficient — "  Without  understand- 
ing," r.  31.  Swept  away  by  their  propensities.  They  do  what  they 
know  to  be  worthy  of  death,  r.  32. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  etery  idea,  and  almost  every  word, 
contained  in  those  seven  verses  of  Romans — and  nothing  else-7-are 
wrought  into  this  most  consistent  and  unmitigable  bad  character* 
The  analysis  might  be  carried  still  farther,  and  thus  the  harmony^ 
between  the  two  descriptions  rendered  more  perfect  and  striking, 
but  I  must  leave  that  process  for  the  reader.     The  abuses  of  the 
propensities  and   sentiments   are  given   by   the   apostle   with    the 
greatest  minuteness  and  accuracy  ;  for  it  is  their  abuses  chiefly  thaf 
make  character  positively  bad.     The  intellect  is  given  in  the  whole 
group,  for  that  was  enough   to  show  that,  either  from   deficient 
strength  or  improper  exercise,  it  could  not  easily  restrain  such  pro- 
pensities.    Surely,  every  imagination  of  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of 
such  must  be  evil,  and  that,  too,  continually. 

£•  C  B. 

New  York,  December,  1839. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

ON  THE  USES  OF  PHRENOLOOT.* 

In  a  fordner  number,  we  pointed  out  the  grand  distinction  between 
an  instinctive  and  a  rational  being.  An  instinctive  creature  receives 
from  the  Creator,  not  only  desires  to  pursue  certain  ends,  but  inspi- 
ration of  the  best  manner  of  attaining  them.  In  itself  it  is  ignorant 
of  the  power  and  wisdom  that  direct  its  actions.  A  mother  among 
the  inferior  animals  is  impelled,  by  pure  instinct,  to  administer  to 
her  offspring  that  kind  of^protection,  food,  and  training,  which  its 
nature  and  circumstances  require ;  and  so  admiiably  does  she  fulfil 
this  duty,  even  at  the  first  call,  that  human  sagacity  could  not 
improve,  or  rather  not  at  all  equal  her  treatment.  The  actions  of 
these  animals  bear  the  strongest  marks  of  wisdom,  founded  on 
perfect  knowledge  of  their  own  nature  and  circumstances;  but  this 
knowledge  does  not  reside  ih  them,  but  ui  their  Author.  A  rational 
being,  also,  is  endowed  with  instinctive  tendencies  to  act;  but, 
instead  of  being  directed  by  Divine  wisdom  towards  the  best  manner 
of  gratifying  its  desires,  it  has  received  intellectual  faculties,  by  the 
employment  of  which,  it  may  make  this  discovery  for  itself.  Man 
is  such  a  being :  he  is  impelled  by  a  variety  of  propensities  and  sen- 
timents; but  the  privilege  is  conferred  on  him  of  discovering,  by 
means  of  his  intellectual  powers,  in  what  manner  he  should  gratify 
the^  80  as  best,  to  promote  his  own  happiness.  The  Creator,  who 
tonstituted  the  desires  and  directed  the  actions  of  the  inferior 
ahiroals,  knew  the  nature  of  the  creatures,  and  of  the  e eternal  influ- 
ence to  which  they  would  be  exposed,  and  He  adjusted  tlm  one  to 
the  other,  so  as  to  secure  to  them  the  highest  enjoyment  of  which 
t^ir  natures  are  susceptible,  in  reference  to  the  general  constitution 
of  the  world.  Man,  to  render  himself  happy  as  a  rational  being, 
must  discover  his  own  nature,  and  that  of  external  objects,  and  form 
his  institutions,  and  direct  his  actions,  with  the  same  wise  reference 
to  those  which  are  displayed  in  the  habits  and  actions  of  the  inferior 
creatures,  in  relation  to  their  nature  and  external  circumstances. 

A  question  of  vast  importance,  in  regard  to  man,  presents  itself 
at  the  very  threshold  of  our  inquiries.     Of  what  elements  is  he  com- 
posed, and  with  what  powers  is  he  endowed?     If  an  agriculturist 
were  desired  to  superintend  the  cultivation  of  an  exotic  plant  of  the 
highest  value  for  human  food,  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty  in  form 

*  From  the  26th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal. 
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and  colour,  and  suited,  when  brought  to  perfection,  for  the  most 
admirable  purposes  of  general  utility,  he  would  anxiously  inquire 
into  the  constitution  of  the  plant,  into  its  relation  to  particular  soils, 
particular  temperatures,  particular  degrees  of  humidity,  and,  in 
short,  into  every  property  inherent  in  itself,  and  into  every  relation 
which  subsisted  between  it  and  external  objects  which  might  influ- 
ence its  condition ;  and  he  would  treat  it  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  soundest  judgment,  formed  upon  consideration  of  these  particular 
nnatters  of-  fact.  Man,  as  a  being  of  creation,  must  be  dealt  with  ia 
a  similar  way.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day  he  has  never  been  treated  in  this  manner;  and  that,  if 
questions  were  put  to  a  thousand  individual!,  selected  indiscriminately 
out  of  the  most  enlightened  countries  in  the  world,  regarding  the 
general  physical  constitution  of  man,  the  elementary  faculties  of  his 
mind,  including  the  objects  of  these  faculties,  the  habits  and  occupa- 
tions that  are  best  calculated  to  favour  the  healthy  developement  of 
his  corporeal  frame,  and  to  invigorate  and  fill  with  enjoyment  his 
mental  powers,  and  the  g^at  aim  of  his  existence,  the  answers 
would  present  that  utter  discoruance  and  contradiction  which  betray 
profound  arid  general  ignorance  on  every  one  of  the  topics  here 
mentioned. 

This  condition  of  ignorance  is  necessarily  fatal  to  man's  enjoy- 
ment as  a  rational  being.  In  point  of  fact,  human  institutioiis  of 
every  description  have  hitherto  emanated  from  his  instinctive  feel- 
ings and  desires,  guided  by  mere  glimmerings  of  intelligence;  and 
hence  arise  the  general  misery  and  feeling  of  disappointment  ^ich 
80  widely  pervade  society,  the  want  of  satisfaction  in  daily  puraiiitai 
and  the  incessant  demand  for  reform  in  church  and  state,  which 
every  where  is  heard.  Men,  in  whom  the  inferior  propensities  pre- 
dominate, are  discontented,  because  too  many  curbs  exist  on  their 
acquisitiveness,  love  of  power,  and  general  desire  for  animal  ind 
gence.  The  institutions  of  society  contain  too  much  of  morality  i 
religion  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  this  class.  Mci 
again,  in  whom  the  higher  sentiments  and  intellect  predominate,  are 
unhappy  because  the  pursuits  which  are  forced  on  them  by  existing 
manners,  bear  too  closely  a  reference  to  mere  animal  gratification ; 
they  desire  society  in  which  moral  and  intellectual  pleasures  shall 
be  the  aim,  and  the  pursuit  of  wealth  only  the  means,  of  exfstence ; 
and  they  find  around  them  only  insatiable  appetites  for  wealth  and 
ostentation,  constituting  the  objects  of  life.  This  class  finds  amons^ 
mankind  much  desire  for  good,  but  preposterous  notions  of  the 
objects  which  constitute  it,  and  of  the  manner  of  attaining  it ;  it  dis- 
covers, in  the  laws,  much  of  justice  and  humanity,  but  still  larger 
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infusions  of  absurdity,  injustice,  and  barbarism;  in  the  political 
institutions  of  the  country,  much  that  is  excellent,  but  still  more  that 
is  defective,  irrational,  and  calculated  to  foster  the  lower,  and  check 
the  progress  of  the  higher,  principles  of  our  nature.  They  are 
therefore  discontented,  and  loudly  demand  reform  and  improvement. 

This  universal  discordance  proves  that  the  nature  of  man  is  a 
mystery  to  man  himself;  to  us  it  appears  the  natural  result  of  his 
past  and  present  ignorant  condition ;  but  we  look  to  phrenology  as  the 
means  by  which  a  better  order  of  things  will,  in  due  time,  be  intro- 
duced. It  will  require  centuries  to  operate  the  change;  but,  in  the 
history  of  the  race,  these  are  like  days  in  the  life  of  an  individual. 
Some  of  our  reasons  for  expecting  this  advantage  from  phrenology, 
are  the  following : —  * 

To  render  man  happy,  his  body  must  be  maintained  in  a  state  of 
constant  health.  The  nervous  system,  including  the  brain,  is  the 
fountain  of  all  enjoyment  in  sensation  and  emotion,  and  it  is  most 
intimately  connected  with  respiration  and  digestion.  When  all 
external  stimulus  is  withdrawn,  and  the  individual  is  thrown  entirely 
back  on  his  own  sensations,  he  will  experience  a  pleasing  conscious- 
ness of  existence  when  in  perfect  health ;  if  he  does  not  do  so,  if  any 
sensation  of  weakness,  I istlessness,  irritation,  anxiety,  or  unhappiness, 
be  experienced,  the  corporeal  frame  is  not  in  its  best  condition ;  it  is 
not  in  that  state  which  the  Creator,  in  endowing  it  with  the  suscep- 
tibility of  happiness,  intended  it  to  be,  and  by  bestowing  reason 
on  man,  commanded  it  to  be  maintained.  To  secure  health,  the 
individual  must  exert  his  muscular  frame  for  several  hours  every 
diiy^n  the  open  air,  or  at  least  exposed  to  a  free  circulation  of  air; 
be  nui^t  observe  the  rules  of  cleanliness  nnd  temperance ;  he  must 
exercise  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  several  hours  every  day 
on  pursuits  congenial  to  their  nature;  and  he  must  sleep  in  well- 
aired  apartments,  and  neither  for  too  long  nor  too  short  a  time. 
'^^  The  institutions  and  manners  of  society  at  present  render  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  fulfil  these  laws  of  our  nature.  Mechanics  are 
compelled  to  labour  with  their  muscles  beyond  what  is  serviceable  to 
their  moral  and  intellectual  enjoyment ;  men  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
life  are  confined  within  shops»  counting-houses,  or  writing-chambers, 
so  as  to  be  denied  muscular  exertion  adequate  to  maintain  perfect 
health,  and  their  pursuits  have  reference  so  exclusively  to  objects 
connected  with  the  gratiBcation  of  the  inferior  feelings,  that  no 
adequate  stimulus  or  cultivation  is  afforded  to  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectuul  powers;  while  ladies  generally,  and  men  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  society  in  particular,  are  rendered  miserable  through  want  of 
objects  of  interest  calculated  to  excite  them  to  that  degree  of  bodily 
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and  meDtal  exertioo,  withoot  which  the  nervous  [tystem  becomes  a 
mass  of  disease,  and  the  fountain  of  inexpressible  suffering.  The 
males  of  the  higher  classes,  who  seek  to  relieve  themselves  from 
this  insanity  and  its  consequent  miseries,  betake  themselves  to  fox- 
hunting,  horse-racing,  prize-fighting,  cigar-smoking,  drinking,  and 
•eduction  ;  in  short,  through  want  of  objects  and  pursuits  calculated 
to  gratify  their  rational  nature,  they  abandon  themselves  to  the 
indulgence  of  their  animal  propensities,  and  corporeal  appetites — 
except  a  few,  whose  superior  faculties  carry  them  to  literature,  the 
improvement  of  their  estates,  the  fine  arts,  or  politics,  as  occu« 
pations. 

Phrenology,  if  taught  as  an  elementary  branch  of  education^ 
would  undoubtedly  remedy  some  of  these  evils.  It  would  demon- 
strate to  the  senses  and  understanding  of  men, 

1st,  The  intimate  connection  between  sensation  and  bodily  health ; 
and  if  this  were  rendered  palpable  to  every  capacity,  men  could  not 
resist  modifying  their  institutions  and  habits  of  life,  so  as  to  secure 
more  of  health  and  enjoyment  from  this  source  than  at  present.  It 
would  be  felt  as  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  indubitable  rights 
of  human  beings,  to  subject  the  lower  classes  to  that  degradation  of 
their  rational  nature  which  is  inseparable  from  excessive  labour,  and 
absence  of  moral  and  intellectual  stimulus ;  and  it  would  no  longer 
be  reckoned  a  degradation  on  the  part  of  the  intelligent  and  refined, 
to  submit  regularly  to  that  degree  of  muscular  exertion  which  the 
Creator  has  rendered  indispensable  to  health. 

2dly,  The  fact  that  man  is  a  rational  and  social  being,  would  I 
practically  acted  upon.  If  this  truth  and  its  consequenoes  weta 
understood  by  the  mass  of  society,  it  would  be  seen,  that  until  aociaf 
institutions,  and  the  leading  aim  of  daily  purstsU^^  shall  bear  refer- 
ence to  the  gratification  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers^  happi- 
ness cannot  be  obtained ;  and  if  this  law  of  the  huoaan  constitution 
were  generally  understood  and  recognised,  improvement  would 
assuredly  follow.  In  no  country  have  human  pursuits  been  regu- 
lated on  this  principle;  Britain  is  widely  departing  from  it  in  her 
excessive  exertions  to  acquire  wealth.  It  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  hitherto  the  most  enlightened  men  have  never  known 
human  nature  as  an  object  of  science;  they  have  known  it  only 
through  their  individual  feeling  and  experience,  and  been  extremely 
ignorant  of  tho  influence  of  organisation  on  its  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ments; while  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  rich  and  poor,  in  every 
country,  have  never  given  it,  and  its  wants  and  capabilities,  one 
moment's  consideration.  The  aim  of  life  of  most  individuals  has 
been  determined  exclusively  bf  the  pursuits  and  manners  existing 
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3dly,  Phreno 
or  the  primitivE 

Creator  has  really  intended  that  man  should  enjoy  fcxisteitce  as  a 
ralional  being;  and  by  Ihe  same  meana,  it  will  nfTuri)  them  ullimaie 
principles  by  which  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  all  doctrines,  and  Ihe 
utility  of  all  inslitulioas,  and  to  choose  those  which  are  best  suited  to 
the  devclopemcnt  of  iheir  raliSiia]  nature. 

4th]y,  It  will  show  that,  to  a  vast  extent,  the  mental  qualities  of 
dividuals  may  be  improved,  by  attending  to  the  (pws  of  physiology 
the  formalioD  of  marriages,  and  in  Ihe  rearing  of  offspring  ;  and, 
Sihty,  That  bodily  disease,  and  consequent  misery,  may  be  greatly 
diminished  by  the  same  means.  After  an  individual  is  instructed  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  physiology,  and  the  most  comn-on  laws 
of  Iho  transmission  of  bodily  qualities,  it  is  astonishing  to  what 
extent  it  becomes  possible  to  trace  the  great  calamities  of  life  to  ill- 
advised  unions.  Two  individuals  of  concumpiive  families  marry,  and 
the  children  Isnguish  till  the  dawn  of  manhood,  and  die  ;  two  iodiri- 
duals  belonging  to  families  subject  to  fever  and  iuflammalion  marry, 
and  the  children  are  carried  off  by  ncuie  disenses ;  two  individuals  of 
highly  nervous  temperaments  marry,  and  the  children  die  of  convuU 
sions,  water  in  the  head  from  over  excitement  of  brain,  or  other  dis- 
eases, clearly  referable  to  the  excessive  exaltation  of  the  oerroui 
system ;  or  one  pnrty  possessing  a  fovourably  developed  braio, 
marries  one  in  whom  the  animal  orgnns  predominate,  and  aonas of 
the  children  inherit  the  Inferior  qualities,  and  bring  sorrow  and  6» 
grace  on  their  parents,  and  misery  on  themselves.  Education  is  lo 
defective,  and  htKAan  nature   so  linle  stuJied,  that  thoiuuida  of 
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individuals  who  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks  gene* 
^tfy,  and  who  desire  lo  act  on  them,  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  tW 
instruction  necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  so.     This  state  of  educm- 
lion  will  appear  intolecable  when  phrenology  is  more  widely  difitised. 

PereOlis  who  have  never  become  acquainted  with  the  springs  of 
human  nature,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  their  constitution  and  mode 
of  pperation;  conceive  us  writtng  mere  fancies  in  delivering  these 
opinions;  but  wherever  there  is  inherent  penetration,  mind  is  per- 
eeived^  to  have  fixed  qualities,  ^f^  powerful  operating  energies,  m 
well  as  matter,  and  confidence  is  felt  that  it  may  be  improved  and 
directed.     Let  us  not  despair,  therefore,  or4B0.  fortunes  of  man. 

The  evils  of  the  institutions  jind  pursuits  orsociety  which  we  have 
pointed  out,  are  not.  fanciful,  nor  nre  they  inseparable  from  human 
nature.     A  few  examples  will  show  that  they  result  from  ignorance* 
We  lately  put  the  question  to  an  excellent  young  man^  about  to 
embark  for  India,  what  views  he  cntertaine(i.of  life,  and  the  objects 
of  his  own  existence?     The  question  was  newto  him.     He  had  been 
well  educated,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  words,  but  he  had 
never  conceived  that  life  had  any  higher  aim  than  to  acquire  a  for- 
tune, marry,  rear  a  family,  live  in  a  fine  house,  drink  expensive 
wines,  die,  and  go  to  heaven.      There  was  no  provisfion  in  this  life 
for  enjoyment  from  the  higher  faculties  of  his  nature.      He  was  not 
nware  that  these  had  any  other  functions  to  perform  than  to  regif'"*'" 
his  conduct  in  the  pur>;utt  of  the  gratification  of  his  inferior  foeli 
This  is  the  condition  of  mind  in  which  almost  all  youn/  men  o^ 
upper  and  middle  classes  of  «ooiety  pnler  into  active  life-  and  no 
can  be  well  conceived   more  disadvantageous  to  thei 
happiness.     Those  who  are  religiously  educated  are  n< 
nate ;  because  no  sect  in  religion  has  yet  addressed  itself  to  the  uuiy 
of  teaching,  in  a  rational  manner,  the  nature  of  man,  the  nature  of 
the  different  professions  in  life,  and  of  the  institutions  of  society,  a 
the  relation  of  all  these  to  the  moral  and  religious  faculties  of 
mind ;  without  undcrsitanding  which,  no  person  entering  upon  act 
life  can  see  his  way  clearly,  or  entertain  consistent  and  elevateu 
views  of  duty,  and  the  true  sources  of  enjoym*  nt. 

This  deficiency  in  knowledge  is  also  remarkably  exemplified  in 
young  men  born  to  large  fortunes,  who  have  succeeded  in  minority 
to  their  fmternal  estates,  and  on  attaining  twrnty-one  years  of  agf , 
hit#tf  been  left  to  pursue  their  own  hnppiness  in  their  own  way. 
^ttonal  views  of  theniscivcs  and  of  human  nature,  and  the  institu- 
tions of  society,  would  be  invaluable  to  such  individuals ;  but  they 
have  nh  adequate  means  of  obtaining  them.  A  story  reached  us,  of 
a  young  gentleman  belonging  to  this  class,  not  destitute  of  talents 
vot.  u— 15 
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and  ifrnpaihy  wiib,  th«  genera)  maaa  of  cultivated  society,  ara  not 
good.     On  Ihe  otiier  hand,  it  woald  be  highly  benefiGiat  if  he  would 
ael  the  example  of  puraoing  knowledge,  and  applying  it  to  useful 
'  ]mrpofle«,  ao  as  to  prove  that  he  values  iIm  higher  qualiiiea  of  mind 
e  than  physical  poaseaaions;  if  he  Would  patronise  enUjjhtenet) 
CHiB}  eslaktiah  and  snpporl  infaiU  schools,  all  over  his  estates ; 
te  the  formalioa  of  a  college  in  his  native  country,  for  educal- 
middle  classes  of  society  in  general  knoivledge,  applicable  to 
f.  i1  purposes;  endeavour  to  reform  public  institutions  and  the 

laws,  so  as  to  bring  then)  or  much  aa  possible  into  harmony  with  lh» 
mcral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  man;  in  short,  if  ho  would  view 
hia  wealth  as  a  vast  ti:eana  for  gratifying  his  Intellect,  Benevcih>ncor 
Veneration,  Conscientionsness,  and  Ideality,  and  seek  his  auprenie 
happiness  in  pursuits  eroan^tin^  from  thciic  f;icultie3,  he  would  d*> 
^ood  efTeclually,  and  reap  the  highest  rewar:!,  in  the  intense  enjoy- 
mem  of  hi:i  rational  nature.  We  cannot  see  a  reason  why,  when  a 
duke  shall  be  born,  in  whom  Oie  moral  and  inlellecluul  organs  are 
large,  and  the  teinperanienl  aciivc,  ami  whoie  education  ahall  bo 
conducted  on  the  principles  unfolJed  by  phrenology,  such  n  couran 
of  conduct  should  not  bo  realised.  Ii  will  then  bo  acknowledged 
that  the  ivaste  of  life,  fuiimie,  and  happiness,  by  the  affluent,  which 
character  aes  the  present,  as  it  has  marked  the  past  ages  of  ilio 
world,  was  owing  in  no  small  deijrco  to  igoor^aco  of  human  nature, 
ilf  want)  and  cnpncitiea. 


lo  Ihe  higher  ranks  of  lifo,  family  aod  ancestry  are  considered  qt 
great  importance ;  nevertheless,  daily  iastances  occur  of  indiTiduaM^ 
facrificing  their  pre |udices  on  this  head  to  wealth;  and  of  aristo* 
cratical  hlood  allying  itself  with  mechanics  or  merchants,  S|Aung 
from  tlie  lower  walks  of  life,  and  ennobled  ocily  by  wealth  accumu* 
fated  in  these  employments.     The  pride  of  ancestry  arises  from 
Self-esteem  and  Veneration,  and  has  a  legitimate  as  well  as  an  ills* 
gitimate  direction.    In  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  founder  of 
each  great  family  was  some  feudal  chieftain,  of  warlike  and  predatory 
habits,  who,  if  he  had  done  the  same  deeds  in  modern  times,  would 
have  been  designated  as  a  robber  and  manslayer.     On  the  principle 
that  qualities  of  mind  and  body  are  transmitted  by  descent,  it  can  be 
no  honour  to  a  mind  which  esteems  its  rational  powers  as  the  noblest* 
to  derive  its  existence  from  such  a  source.     The  pride  in  such 
ancestry,  which  still  exists,  shows  latent  barbarism  in  the  hearts  of 
our  nobility.     Time  and  better  education  will  render  them  ashanMd 
of  such  progenitors.     The  real  source  of  family  pride  ought  to  be 
that  of  a  sound  bodily  constitution,  and  a  moral  and  intellectual 
developement  of  brain,  transmitted  through  many  generations.     It 
would  be  a  real  and  positive  advantage  to  obtain  a  husband  or  wife 
out  of  a  family  which  had  been  distinguished  for  centuries  for  health 
and  longevity,  (or  handsome  forms,  ai^reeable  features,  kind,  pious, 
and  honourable  disipositions,  and  great  intellectual  acumen.      These 
qualities  would  render  the  domestic  circle  cheerful,  animated,  aflbe- 
tionate,  and  full  of  serene  intelligence;  they  would  command  the 
world^s  respect  and  love,  and  insure  success  in  every  enterprise^  an 
far  as  human  virtue  and  sagacity  could  go.     The  admiratic 
ancestry,  and  the  tendency  to  set  a  vhlue  on  it,  arise  from  i 
feelings,  and  are  given  for  the  best  of  purposes ;  hot  the  la  i 

of  its  gratification  appears  to  us  to  be  clearly  that  whicli  alone 
satisfies  man's  rational  faculties,  and  which,  when  enlightened,  he 
will  undoubtedly  alone  desire.  The  devices  to  foucd  gratification  of 
this  feeling  on  entails  and  transmission  of  hereditary  titles  of  nobility, 
without  regard  to  the  laws  implanted  in  the  human  constitution,  lead , 
to  lamentable  failures  and  miserable  results.  No  attention  being 
given  to  transmit  sound  bodies  and  well  constituted  brains  along  with 
territory  and  titles,  we  see  great  landholders,  whose  acres  have 
descended  through  centuries,  wandering  in  beggary  over  Europe, 
while  their  rents  are  seized  by  creditors,  who  have  supplied  them 
with  money  squandered  by  them  in  sensual  debauchery  and  in  utter 
profligacy  ;  eerliand  noble  lords  appear  in  a  state  of  idiocy ;  and,  in 
abort,  titles  of  nobility  are  found  combined  with  incapacity  and 
'■imorality  of  every  form  which  the  human  imagination  can  cod> 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

^        nmCKOLoeiOAL  CHABACTBIt  or  WILLIAM  LEOOKrr,  1 


Relative  s  ze  of  the  organs  on  a  scale  from  1  to  7. 
AmHliveneM,  6.  i         ConcealrativeDefs,  5. 

PhiloprogeDiilveaess,  6.  Cambaiiveoesa,  7. 

Adhesiveness,  6.  Desirueriveoess,  6. 

lohabiiifeaess,  3.  I         Alinieaiiveaesi,  5. 

*  Tbl(  indyii)  of  chiracler  »■«  prrpaieJ  nearly  two  ;eir>  before  Mr.  Sitggttt'a 
deilh.  Wa  biie  Ino  objeria  in  intiuilucinj  jl  into  (be  Journal:  lit.  ItaBbid* 
teameri  at  Tbe  tcienee  an  opporlunilji  (o  iludj  lbs  coaibinsiion  of  the  faciilliea, 
aiHl  leg  them  applied  in  Jclinrsling  the  aji-er,  ai  well  aa  lb«  mare  promi- 
nent ahaJpa  nf  cbatader.  3J.  This  Jeaciiplion  ia  laiil,  by  itigaa  beat  aeqnaiiitcd 
wilh  Mr.  Leggeit.  lo  be  wouileirully  correct;  aniJ,  insamach  M  bta  chaiactar  <*■• 
•irikingly  mailteJ,  lis  annlytia  on  phrenological  principlea  i«  ao  macb  IIm  mdis 
ia'orMting.— E«. 
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Acquisiti^eDess,  3. 
Secretiveness,  2. 
Cautiousness,  6. 
ApprobdCiveDesSy  7.. 
Seli-esieein,  6. 
Firmness,  7. 
Conscientiousness,  6. 
Hope,  0. 

Marvellousness,  2. 
Veneration,  2. 
Benevolence,  6. 
Constructiveness,  6. 
Ideality,  5. 
Sublimity^  6. 
Imitation,  5. 


Mirthfulness,  6. 
Individuality,  7 
Forjn,  6. 
Size,  6. 
Weight,  6. 
Colour,  3. 
Order,  6. 
Calculation,  6. 
Locality,  6. 
Eventuality,  6. 
Time,  3. 
Tune,  5. 
Language,  5. 
Comparison,  6. 
Causality,  5. 
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6.3 

4.5 


MeasurcTRenU  of  the  Head. 

From  Individuality  to  Philoprogenitiveness, 

**     Destructiveness  to  Destructiveness, 

Meatus  Auditorius  to  Firmness, 

Individuality, 
Philoprogenitiveness, 

This  measurement  gives  a  predominance  of  lirain  in  the>^gioii  4if 
perceptive  iutellect,  and  those  faculties  giving  force  of  ieharacter» 
ambition,  and  powers  of  will  and  determination.  ^ 

This  individual  has  a  full-sized  head,  and  a  very  active,  excitable 
mind.       His   physiological   organisation   is   marked  with  a  bilioM0» 
sanguine,  nervous  temperament.     His  head  is  very  uooyanly  f 
lojied ;    he  has  an  eccentric  mind,  having   maoy  stroiig'  and 
traits  of  character,  the  most  striking  of  which  are  dccision»a 
ambition,  and  critical  observing  power,  with  a  want  of  pruuw. 
reserve,  respect,  and  credulity.     His  strong  phrenologiciil  develope* 
ments  are    Firmness,  Combativeness,  Approbattvaneas,  and  Indivi- 
duality, all  being  very  large,  while  Secretiveneta,  Acquisitiveneff, 
Marvellousness,  and  Veneration,  are  small. 

He  lacks  consistency  of  character  and  uniformity  of  feeling, 
because  of  the  unequaliscd  power  and  influence  of  the  faculties ;  yet 
ihia  inequality  gives  striking  peculi^ntit's  which  make  the  man,  and 
are  too  plain  to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  phrenological  observer.  His 
very  large  Combativeness,  Firmness,  and  Individuality,  with  largo 
Destructiveness,  Mirthfulness,  and  Comparison,  in  the  abseooe  ^f 
Secretiveness  and  Veneration,  give  him  a  power  of  expression  wbich 
but  few  men  possess.  He  can  be  sarcastic  in  the  extreme;  and 
having  large  Self-esteem,  and  small  Secretiveness  and  Veneratioa, 
bis  remarks  wot^d  be  without  qualification ;  aad  having  large  Cor* 
acieniiousneas,   Ittr  would    regard   principlea  more  than   party ->ior 
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friend*,  add  woold  speak  his  whole  mind,  let  who  would  oppose  him  ; 
end  having  made  aa  assertion,  he  would  wiihstand  all  opposition, 
and  go  all  lengths  to  support  it.  It  is  not  in  his  nature  to  yield  in 
times  of  opposition,  or  manifest  timidity  or  hesitancy  in  times  of 
danger,  for  when  excited  he  does  not  know  what  danger  is. 

He  has  both  moral  and  physical  courage,  which  in  times  of  excite* 
roent  may  lead  to  recklessness,  yet  has  but  little  faith  or  confidence 
in  the  maryellonsness  and  spiritual,  and  is  seldom  troubled  with  feel- 
ings of  dcYotion  or  respect*  Ranks  and  titles  of  honour,  as  such,  are 
of  no  account  to  him,  and  have  no  influence  in  biasing  his  renuirks. 
In  fact,  he  is  a  real  democrat,  phrenologically  consideied.  He 
nerer  stops  at  trifles,  but  vmkik  thorough  work  wherever  he  begins, 
and  friend  or  foe  shares  the  same  fate,  when  opposing  what  he  thinks 
is  true.  His  Firmness  is  too  large,  for  when  acting  in  connection 
with  Comb^tiveness  and  Destructivenoss,  it  would  have  a  conti oiling 
influence  over  his  judgment,  and  gives  too  strong  a  bias  to  his  feel- 
ings. Combativeness  is  too  large,  making  him  too  radical,  excitable, 
and  forcible.  He  is  too  apt  to  think  that  others  are  opposing  him ;  and 
'while  defending  his  opinions,  his  remarks  are  liable  to  be  too  strong 
and  personal,  if  net  ibusive,  to  exert  a  healthy  influence.  Approba* 
tiveness  has  too  much  influence  over  the  other  faculties.  He  is  too 
ambitious— ^is  too  anxious  to  out-say  or  out-do  others,  and  will  exert 
4iimself  to  the  utmost  to  carry  the  day,  and  come  ofl*  conqueror,  and 
never  leaves  a  stone  unturned  or  a  word  left  out,  that  would  aid  him 
in  efiecting  hi^ plans. 

e  is^sincere  and  honest  spoken— could  not  be  a  good  hypocrite  if 
bould  try,  for  he  has  no  desire  to  keep  things  in  the  dark,  and 
wuu^d  make  but  a  poor  attempt  at  concealing  and  representing 
things  as  they  were  not.  He  is  not  troubled  with  diflidcnce,  and 
has  a  respect  for  that  only  which  his  judgment  sanctions.  He 
never  takes  any  thing  for  granted,  nor  does  he  believe  on  the  autho- 
rity of  others ;  for  having  small  Marvellousness  and  Veneration,  he 
cannot  place  suflicient  confidence  in  others,  but  must  have  eyrery 
thing  proved  as  clear  as  that  two  and  two  make  four,  before  he  can 
believe,  especially  if  the  subject  be  in  any  way  connected  with 
religion.  His  strongest  moral  faculties  are  Benevolence  and  Con- 
scientiousness* To  do  good  and  to  do  right,  to  love  mercy  and 
deal  justly;  is  his  religion. 

He  acts  upon  the  principle  that  sufficient  unto  the  day  is. the  evil 
thereof;  so  that  he  never  borrows  trouble  or  magnifies  his  enjoy- 
ments, but  takes  things  as  they  present  themselves.  He  is  no  miser 
— he  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  property.  His  mind  is  not  on  money- 
makingb    |i«  had  rather  not  1m  bothered  with  the  care  of  it,  and  b 
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tMiged  to  call  to  his  aid  other  facHltfes  hemdet  hit  Acquistiivaiieaa, 
in  order  to  he  pmdent  in  ihe  aae  of  property.  His  MirtfafulneM  if 
^^g^i  giving  a  etroag  perception  of  the  ludicroas,  and  dtapoaing  htm 
to  make  many  amusing  and  wkty  rofnarks.  His  jokes,  however^  are 
liable  to  be  loo  practical,  personal,  and  direct,  to  take  welU  He  is 
^  vtry  great  observer  of  mea  and  things— bet  few  tinngs  pass 
finnoticed^-^oRsequently  iie  gerts  very  distinct  imd  definite  ideas  of 
what  is  passiflg  around  liim.  He  is  decidedJy  a  practical  man,  and 
a  grtal  utilitarian* 

His  perceptive  fbcahies  being  larger  than  his  reflective,  would 
fnnke  hini  a  greater  critic  than  reasoner,  and  enable  him  to  criticise 
and  demoliflh  the  [principles  ef  ochers^  t|4her  than  create  and  sustain 
^original  -ones.  Re  has  a  good  mechanical  eye,  and  an  excellent 
memory  of  countenances,  of  places,  of  facts,  and  things  of  a  similar 
viature.  The  portion  of  brain  between  Ideality  and  Cautiousness, 
called  Sublimity,  is  lai^e,  and  its  influence,  joined  with  his  temperih> 
tnent,  should  \^  marked,  if  fhere  is  any  truth  in  the  tn'gan.  His 
reasoning  faculties  are  very  active  and  strongly  developed,  and  bis 
|)crcepiions  should  be  t^lear,  and  his  remarks  forcible^  and  to  the' 
point.  He  has  a  fair  'command  of  langaage,  jf^  be  uses  no  more 
words  than  are  neceiisary  to  convey  his  ideas^  he  slioald  be  more 
^listinguislied  for  condensing  his  ideas,  saying  much  in  a  little,  thaa 
for  copiousness  of  expression.  Ho  t«  original  in  his  manners,  yel 
<can  act  out,  imitate,  and  represent,  ff  lie  sliould  make  the  attemot. 
end  is  very  fond  of  tragcHy — the  deeper  the.'better*  •^-His  knowi 
lof  cdours,  and  ef  succession  of  time,  is  poor.  He  sbonld  be  fo 
the  natural  and  exact  sciences,  as  well  as  polite  IrteiraHire. 
lurgo  Form,  Size,  Order,  Individuality,  and  Comparison,  if. 
cnake  him  a  critical  sctiolar,  and  well  <)uaUfied  to  read  proof  sheeit. 
His  social  feelings  are  strong;  lie  is  quite  f  tid  of  music,  is  muck 
^interested  in  friend s  is  warm  bearted,  poihe,  and  gaflaift  te  the 
ladies,  a  devoted  companion,  an  aflectionate  parent,  and  a  strong 
9»arti^n.  All  things  c  nsidered,  this  is  a  Tory  marlccd  head,  not 
liecanse  ef  its  ^reatoe^s,  but  on  account  of  ti^  many  striking 
fieculiarities. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

rSSDOMlNANCB  OF  GEHTAIN  OBOARt  III  THE  BB1TI8H  POSTS. — IIO.   2« 

In  a  late  American  edition  of  the  works  of  Oliver  Goldsmithy 
edited  by  Waehiiigton  Irving,  is  a  fair  engraving  of  the  author,  by 
J.  B.  Longacre,  from  a  painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynoldn,  whose 
accuracy  in  likenesses,  added  to  his  own  intimacy  with  the  poet, 
induces  an  entire  reliance  upon  its  faithfulness.  In  this  engraving, 
the  OS  frontis  is  finely  developed.  But  the  attention  is  chiefly 
arrested  by  the  extraordinary  protrusion  of  the  organ  of  Locality, 
whose  function,  phrenology  supposes,  imparts  the  love  and  desire  for 
travel.  Now,  if  there  be  any  one  trait  more  strongly  marked  tiian 
another,  in  the  author  of  the  "Traveller" — if  there  be  a  fact  of  his 
personal  history  more  strongly  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  his 
admirers  than  another — it  is  that  well-authenticated  one  of  his 
having  actually  arcomplished  the  tour  of  Europe  on  foot ! — of 
having,  in  spite  of  innumerable  obstacles,  of  want  of  friends,  influ- 
ence, and  money,  and,  as  he  himself  terms  it,  "  want  of  impudence,'' 
gratified  the  imperious  demands  of  this  organ  by  strolling  from  one 
end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  even  when  a  smattering  skill  upon  a 
flute  constituted  his  principal  means  of  support.  That  the  incon- 
Yeniences,  the  countless  deprivations,  and  innumerable  mortifications, 
■tiendant  u|)on  such  a  vagabond  life,  should  have  been  incurred,  and 
Tolttntarily  incurred,  by  a  man  of  education  and  refined  taste,  by  one 
of  his  peculiar  s^itiveness,  is  by  no  means  a  common  occurrence, 
even  among  the  eccentric  class  of  men  to  which,  as  a  poet  and  man 
of  genius,  he  belongs.  So  unconquerable  was  this  propensity  for 
wandering,  that  even  after  he  had  attained  an  enviable  rank  among 
the  greatest  writers  of  his  age,  his  restlessni^ss,  and  great  anxiety  for 
further  travel,  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  his  character. — The 
well-known  vanity  of  the  poet  may  be  ascribed  to  morbid  Appr(pba» 
tiveness.  His  selfish  faculties,  as  a  class,  were  rather  small ;  and  his 
utter  want  of  common  prudence,  is  in  harmony  with  the  fact.  But 
he  also  possessed,  according  to  this  engraving,  strong  social  feelings; 
he  had  much  of  that  organisation  which  phrenology  says  creates  a 
love  of  hornet  ^^^  ^'^  kindred  pleasures.  How,  then,  it  may  be 
inquired,  does  this  agree  with  the  predominance  of  an  opposing 
faculty  7  Let  the  poet  himself  reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction 
in  the  following  lines: — 

"  In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  eare, 
In  all  my  griefs,  and  God  has  given.my  share, 
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I  Still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crowo, — 

Amid  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down] 

Tu  husband  out  life's  taper  tu  its  close, 

Aod  keep  the  flame  from  wasting,  by  repose; 

I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still, 

Among  the  swains  lo  show  my  book-learn'd  skill, — 

Around  the  fire,  an  evening  group  to  draw, 

And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  aJI  1  saw; 

And  as  a  hare,  whom  horns  and  hounds  pursue, 

Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew, 

I  still  had  hope,  mv  long^  vexations  past. 

Here  to  return,  and  tUe  at  home  at  lasL^^ 

An  the  likenesses  of  the  poet  Thompson  indicate,  besides  large 
Ideality  and  perception,  an  unusual  endowment  of  the  organ  of 
LanguHf-e;  anA  his  great  prodigality  in  the  a^e  of  the  latter  faculty, 
has  been  the  chiel  target  for  the  arrows  of  criticism.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  accustomed,  when  any  one  was  growing  enthusiastic  about  the 
Yiuthor  of  the  *'  Seasons,''  to  seize  the  poet^j  great  work,  read  • 
favourrie  passage,  and  after  it  had  been  warmly  eulogised,  inform 
the  company  that  he  had  omitted  eotrp  o'her  line.  Though  this 
smacks  somewhat  of  the  occasional  injustice  of  the  great  Icxico- 
g^rapher,  it  is  not  the  leiis  truo  that  many  passages  may  be  found  in 
the  **  Seasons"  so  exceedingly  amplified,  thnt  entire  lines  ran  be 
expunged,  with  little  i:ijury  to  the  sense  or  beauty  of  the  paragraph. 

The  following  lines  may  be  cited,  rather,  ho >^ ever,  to  show  how 
unjust  Johnson^s  criticism  mi^ht  sometimes  have  been,  though  in  the 
main  correct.  Upon  the  subject  of  disinterested  goodRess,  the  pon 
flings — 

^^Bat  to  the  generous,  still  improving  mind, 

tThat  gives  the  hopeless  heart  to  siag  for  joy,] 
)ifiusing  kind  beneficence  around, 
[Boastless  as  now  descends  the  silent  dew,] 
To  him,  the  long  review  of  ordered  life, 
Is  inward  rapture  only  to  be  felt." 

The  lines  enclosed  may  be  removed,  certainly,  without  much  aflect- 
iog  the  tnere  sense  of  the  passage ;  but  who,  for  the  sake  of  conden- 
•stion,  would  wish  away— 

"Boastless  as  now  descends  the  silent  dew," 

that  truly  poetical  image  of  unostentatious  benevolence.  Many 
passages  could  be  selected  from  the  '*  Seasons,"  to  which  Johnson's 
criticism  would  much  more  justly  apply,  but  the  task  is  ungracious, 
and  it  is  left  for  those  who  find  equal  pleasure  in  detecting  faults  as 
10  discovering  lieauties — for  those  who  will  wander  through  whole 
gardens,  amid  flowers  of  every  hue  and  fragrance,  to  pluck  an  Ui;ly 
weed,  aloMMl  Mnothered  in  their  sweets.     , 
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The  head  of  the  poet  Gray,  in  an  engraving  noar  before  me,  araf 
full  in  siae^  of  delicate  teroperament,  and  well  developed  in  the  per- 
ceptive region  {  ideslity  is  not  large*  The  poetry  of  this  author  U 
etMntially  that  of  the  man  of  talent^  and  refined  taetet  aa  contraated 
with  the  man  of  genius ;  his  imagery  19  generally  referable  to  the 
cul lings  of  the  scholar  who  had  wandered  over  every  field  of  past 
literdturoy  selecting  with  ingenuity,  and  afterwards  combining  with 
fancy  and  feeling.  He  wrote  but  little  poetry-^his  poetical  writings 
scarcely  filling  a  small  volume ;  was  all  his  life  a  student,  constantly 
adding  to  hi«  stores  of  knowledge,  which  were  various  and  profound, 
but  ho  produced  little ;  and  but  for  his  correspondence!  and  the  testi* 
mony  of  his  friends,  the  world  would  have  known  comparatively 
nothing  of  his  attainments.  When  we  would  praise  him,  we  resort 
to  the  **  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-Yard  ;^*  his  *'  odea'*  are  oHener 
praised  than  read.  His  great  acquirements  are  in  striking  harmony 
with  his  largo  perceptive  faculties,  which  were  manifested  through 
his  life,  while  his  small  volume  of  poetry  indicates  amaller  Ideality. 

W. 
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Do$lon  Phrenological  Societ y^^Thin  society  held  its  anniversary 
meeting  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  3l8t,  1S39,  oo  which  occasion 
George  Combe,  Esq.,  delivered  an  address.  The  circumstances  con- 
nected  with  the  origin  of  this  society — bein^  formed  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Dr.  Spuizheim,  as  well  as  holding  its  anniversary  partly  to 
commemoraie  his  birih,  and  having  accidentally  present  the  greatest 
living  advocate  of  the  science— were  calculated  to  render  the  exercises 
peculiarly  interesting.  As  «ve  are  not  yet  informed  whether  this  address 
IS  to  be  published,  and  finding  a  brief  notice  of  it  in  the  Boston  Mer- 
cantile Journal,  of  January  2d,  we  are  induced  to  copy  it  in  part. 

**  In  this  address,  Mr.  Combe  referred  to  the  freedom  which  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  enjoyed—thus  presenting  a  favourable  soil  for  the 
growth  of  philosophy — and  contrasted  the  liberty  enjoyed  here,  with  the 
despotism  of  Europe,  as  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  to  Dr.  Gall,  ttie  founder  of  phrenology,  and  the  enmity  of  Napo- 
leon to  a  system  of  mental  philosophy  which  tended  to  show  the  true 
operations  of  the  human  mind.  He  spoke  of  the  inactivity  of  the  Boston 
Phrenological  Society  at  the  present  time,  and  ascribed  it  to  the  same 
cause  which  had  produced  a  similar  eflect  on  like  institutions  in  Europe, 
viz.  a  disposition  to  conOne  its  operations  exclusively  to  the  practical  aod 
theoretical  part  of  the  science,  and  to  neglect  the  application  of  its  great 
principles  to  the  more  important  purposes  of  life. 

^^He  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  importance  of  teaching  children  the 
principles  of  phrenology,  and  thought  it  miffht  be  taught  with  advantage 
in  our  public  schools.    By  giving  them  clpar  ideas  of  the  conaectioa 
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between  the  mind  and  body— a  knowledge  of  the  local  sitoation  of  the 
mental  organs — the  functions  of  those  organs — their  uses  and  abuses — 
children,  even  at  an  early  age,  could  be  made  to  co-operate  with  their 
parents  and  teachers  in  promoting  their  own  education.  In  this  way, 
flood  children  would  be  rendered  letter,  and  bad  children  would  become 
less  bad.  He  well  recollected  how  difficult  he  found  it  in  childhood  to 
determine  what  was  right.  His  passions  urged  him  on  the  one  hand, 
and  his  moral  sentiments  on  the  other — and  even  if  his  better  feelings 
prevailed,  he  seldom  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  believing  it  to  be  a 
triumph  of  virtue.  He  described  in  just  and  forcible  terms  the  great 
contrast  which  was  found  in  the  lessons  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage and  events  of  profane  history ;  and  the  importance  of  phrenology 
in  learning  a  child  to  discriminate  between  the  right  and  the  wrong; 
and  to  regard  iu  their  true  character  the  actions  of  a  hero  and  a  con- 
queror. It  would  show  him  that,  by  the  existence  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments, it  is  plain  that  man  is  adapted  to  Christianity,  and  that  by  a  close 
adherence  to  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  he  may  realise  virtue,  intelligence, 
and  enjoyment. 

"  He  spoke  of  the  effect  of  phrenology  on  religion — and  exposed  the 
fallacy  of  the  idea  which  some  persons  entertained,  that  phienology 
might  tend  to  supersede  religion.  He  believed  that,  like  the  discoveries 
of  the  compass  and  printing,  the  discovery  of  the  true  philosophy  of  the 
mind  was  destined  to  form  a  new  era  in  Christianity.  He  explained  the 
importance,  among  a  people  who  were  often  called  upon  to  act  at  a 
moment's  warning  in  difficult  and  important  cases,  of  having  an  instru- 
ment of  moral  analysis,  prompt  and  correct,  which  would  never  fail 
them — and  this  he  took  phrenology  to  be.  It  would  deprive  the  unjust 
man  of  his  power,  the  unprincipled  demagogue  of  his  influence,  and 
would  prove  a  handmaid  to  reliction. 

*'  Mr.  Combe  alluded  in  a  very  feeling  manner  to  Dr.  Gall,  the  founder 
of  phrenology,  who,  in  his  youth,  disregarded  the  allurements  of  arobi^ 
tion  and  fortune,  to  devote  himself  to  the  science  of  mind.  On  the  9th. 
of  January,  1802,  Dr.  Oall  addressed  a  petition  to  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, explaining  his  doctrines,  and  requesting  permission  to  teach  them 
to  his  fellow-citizens.  In  this  petition,  he  said  that  his  doctrines  would 
triumph — that  no  power  on  earth  could  prevent  their  success.  He  was 
forbidden  to  explam  his  doctrines,  and  went  into  voluntary  banishment; 
and  now  both  of  these  individuals  slept  in  death — but  where  was 
phrenology?  It  prospered  in  France,  and  England,  and  in  this  country, 
and  was  conferring  immense  advantages  on  mankind.  Francis  of  Ger- 
roaoy,  stripped  of  his  crown,  was  but  an  ordinary  individual ;  but  Dr. 
Gall  would  stand  forth  in  history  the  equal,  at  least,  of  Galileo,  Harvey, 
and  Newton,  and  was  destined  to  occupy  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame, 
more  illustrious  than  either  of  those  eminent  benefactors  of  mankind. 
Even  Napoleon  could  not  triumph  over  Grail.  He  was  bitterly*  opposed 
to  hia  doctrines  during  his  life— but  the  cast  of  his  head  was  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Dr.  GalPs  opinions — and  Napoleon  dead, ' 
was  constrained  to  pay  homage  to  Dr.  Gall. 

"Mr.  Combe  paid  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Sporzheim — 
'bit  teacher,  his  friend,  and  bis  benefactor.'  He  spoke  of  his  monument 
at  Mount  Auburn— of  the  beauty  of  the  design  and  execution,  and  the 
appropriateness  of  the  inscription,  viz.  the  single  word  *Spurzheim' — 
and  be  said  that  posterity  would  connect  with  it  the  name  of  William 
BTusofS,  upon  wbom  he  had  called  that  very  day,  to  express  to  him  the 
giaiitode  he' felt,  for  bis  noble  conduct  in  erecting  this  monument  to  the 
mcfDory  of  tbat  great  jphilosoph^r." 
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A  TftBi  of  Practical  Phrenology,— In  the  fall  of  1837,  there  occorred 
in  the  ciiy  of  New  York  an  interesting  case  where  the  truth  and  sppl'' 
cation  of  phrenolosry  were  tested  by  a  practical  examination.  The 
results  of  iho  experiment  were  drawn  up  and  published  at  the  time,  by 
a  gentleman  who  is  connected  with  the  New  York  press,  and  is  well 
known  to  the  public.  The  acconnt|  as  then  published  in  one  of  the 
city  papers,  read  as  follows: — '^  A  few  days  since,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  we  took  Mr.  O.  S.  Fowler,  to  examine  the  head  of  a  person 
who  was  then  in  wailing  close  by.  Mr.  Fowler  had  no  kind  of  know- 
ledge of  the  person,  either  of  his  age,  habits,  or  character ;  and  he  readily 
consented  to  make  the  examination  blindfolded,  while  the  indiridual 
was  not  (o  speak  during  the  lime.  Indeed,  the  person  to  be  examined 
and  Mr.  F.  were  entire  strangers,  and  had  no  imaginable  knowledge  of 
each  other;  and  the  former,  by  the  way,  was  a  firm  disbelier?r  in  the 
science  of  phrenology.  A  gentleman  present,  who  was  also  a  dis- 
believer in  the  science,  took  down  the  exan^nation  of  Mr.  Fowler  in  his 
own  words.     It  was  as  follows  : —  *. 

^^ '  This  gentleman  has  a  most  astonishing  memory  of  almost  every 
thing  he  has  seen,  read,  or  heard.  He  is  by  nature  a  tcholar  of  Uie 
highest  order.  Has  au  unquenchable  thirst  for  information — reads 
every  thing  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  especially  if  it  is  in  history  or 
literature.  Has  a  remarkable  faculty  for  acquiring  a  vast  amount  of 
knowledge  in  a  very  short  time.  His  faculty  not  only  for  collecting 
knowledge,  but  fpr  concentrating  it  together,  is  astonishing.  This  is 
one  of  his  intellectual  forts — can  learn  to  talk  a  language  by  hearing  it, 
in  a  very  short  time.  /  am  certain  that  he  is  a  natural  linguist  of  the 
first  class* 

" '  He  is  enterprising  in  a  high  degree — can  be  discouraged  by  no 
amount  of  ohsiacleSii  Fie  is  cheerful,  and  considered  witty  ;  his  remarks 
take  admirabljr,  and  produce  much  laughter;  his  wit  does  not  take  as 
well  when  written  as  when  he  talks  it,  because  he  acts  it  out  so,  that 
be  creates  and  keeps  up  a  constant  burst  of  laughter.  His  imitative 
power  is  great,  makes  himself  all  things  to  all  men.  He  is  pre-eminently 
social,  and  has  an  excessive  fondness  for  the  society  of  friends.  He 
loves  children  and  pet^,  and  although  exceedingly  fond  of  travelling, 
loves  home  better.  His  mind  dwells  patiently  upon  every  subject 
which  engaci^es  it,  till  he  has  thoroughly  finished  the  matter  in  hand. 
He  has  strong  reverential  feeling  for  the  Deity,  but  is  deficienv  in  Con- 
scientiousness, and  would  act  from  expediency,  rather  than  from  a  sense 
of  duty.  Go  where  he  will,  he  is  very  popular,  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  hearted  men  any  where  to  be  found.' 

"Thus  far  the  description  of  Mr.  Fowler.  When  it  was  concluded, 
the  bandage  was  taken  from  his  eyes,  and  he  was  introduced  to  the  cele- 
brated Professor  Seixas,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  oriental  scliolats 
of  the  present  age.  Mr.  Seixas,  it  is  well  known,  though  little  over 
thirty  years  of  age,  has  mastered,  besides  the  ordinary  classics,  the 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Persian,  Syriac,  and  we  know  not  how  many 
other  oriental,  to  say  nothing  of  the  German  and  other  modern  languages. 
And  all  these  he  has  acquired  without  any  instructions,  not  having 
attended  any  school  since  he  was  tleven  years  old.  He  is,  also,  the 
author  of  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  a  Chaldee  Manual,  and,  we  believe,  has 
prepared  for  the  press  an  Arabic  and  Syriac  Manual;  and,  also,  a 
Hebrew  Concordance,  which  he  informed  us  be  had  prepared,  de  novo, 
from  hi<«  own  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  He  committed  the  whole 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  to  memory  when  only  eighteen  years -of  ase;  and 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  by  first  committing  t» 


memory  the  whole  of  Buitorf's  Hebrew  Grammar,  a  book  of  from  five 
fu.six  hondred  pages." 

Phrenological  Fact. — The  following  incident  occurred  a  few  months 
tiDce,  between  two  strangers,  while  travelling  in  a  stage-coach  near 
Wheeling,  Va.  We  have  the  names  of  both  gentlemen,  and  will  vouch 
for  the  correctness  of  the  statement.  One  is  a  clergyman;  the  other  is 
•  merchant.  The  former  describes  the  interview  as  follows: — '^I 
remarked  to  a  fellow-passenger,  as  one  of  our  company  withdrew,  that 
I  should  like  to  have  a  phrenologist  examine  that  individual's  head. 
*Wbf  so?' said  my  fellow-traveller.  'Because  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing very  peculiar  connected  with  that  roan's  character.'  'Why,' 
said  my  companion,  'do  you  believe  there  is  any  truth  in  phrenology?' 
I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  remarked  that  I  professed  to  have  some 
knowledjBfe  of  the  science  myself*  'Well,'  said  he,  'there  is  a  very 
great  defect  in  me  with  refeuupce  to  one  thing,  and  if  you  can  point  out 
that  deficiency,  I  must  myseit  believe  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
icieoce.'  1  looked  at  the  intellectual  region  of  his  head,  and,  without 
applying  my  fingers,  saw  that  his  perceptive  organs,  as  a  class,  were 
well  developed ;  I  remarked  to  him  that  the  organ  of  Order  appeared  to 
be  strongly  developed,  but  that  I  should  think  he  was  quite  deficient  in 
the  faculty  of  Colour.  'That  is  the  defect,'  said  he;  'it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  distinguibh  between  colours.  I  have  now  been  a  merchant 
about  tweaty  years,  and  during  all  this  time,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
distinguish  between  colours.  When  a  customer  asks  me  to  show  him  a 
piece  of  black  cloth,  I  frequently  take  down  a  red  piece ;  and  I  cannot 
possibly  tell  the  difference  between  green,  pink,  white,  blue,  brown,  or 
black  ribbon.' 

"  I  then  took  a  red  handkerchief  from  my  pocket,  ai^il  held  it  up  by  the 
side  of  my  coat,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  discern 4itly  diflerence  ;  he 
said  he  could  see  they  were  not  both  alike,  but  could  not  tell  which  was 
black  or  which  was  blue,  or  red,  &c. ;  and  the  only  way  he  could  infer 
'  that  my  coat  was  black  or  blue,  was  from  the  fact  that  most  men  wore 
coats  of  such  a  colour.  'I  was  wearing,'  said  he,  'sotne  months  sioee, 
a  black  bombazet  coat  which  needed  repairing;  I  went  into  my  store  to 
get  something  to  match  it,  and  I  cut  a  piece  ofi"  from  a  green  roll  of 
cloth,  and  took  the  piece  and  the  coat  to  mv  wife,  to  have  her  mend  it.' 
'Why,'  said  she,  'do  you  wish  a  green  patch  to  be  put  on  a  black  coat^ 
When  the  stage  company  stopped  to  dine,  I  examined  his  head,  and 
found  a  distinct  cavity  v/here  tne  organ  of  Colour  is  located  ;  no  kind  of 
developemttU  could  be  discovered." 

BeaiUiful  Comparison. — The  mammoth  paper,  called  "Brother  Jona- 
thaoj"  and  published  in  New  York,  contained,  December  2 Ut,  a  very 
sensible  article  on  phrenology.  After  some  appropriate  remarks  on  the 
dignity,  nature,  and  importance  of  the  science,  accompanied  with  severe 
censures  on  the  course  of  those  who  prostitute  it  for  the  mere  purposes 
of  gain,  the  editor  closes  the  article- with  the  following  beauiifol  com- 
parison : — 

"  Believers,  then,  as  we  are,  in  phrenology,  we  cannot  say  that  we 
believe  in  it  as  a  trade.  It  is  a  science  ^so  to  speak)  in  emhryo.  It  may 
be  likened  to  a  nuhle  edifice,  the  foundations  of  which  are  laid  hroed  and 
deep,  upon  the  principles  of  oocfaangeahle,  eternal  truth,  and  the  super- 
sTnictare  of  which,  it  must  be  the  work  of  patient  perseverance,  deep 
iftudfi  close  observation,  and  riyonal  philosophy  to  rear,  range  after 
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range,  until  it  shall  stand  a  firna  and  lasting  monnmeDt,  at  ooce  of  tiM. 
blessings  arising  from  a  careful  c:iUivation  of  those  powers  of  research, 
into  the  deep  mysteries  of  our  nature,  wherewith  Qod  has  endowed  oa, 
as  well  as  of  his  beneYolent  providence,  his  fatherly  kindness,  and  his 
coosummate  wisdom.  There  will  be  quacks  and  sciolous  pretendem 
around  the  edifioe  while  it  is  tearing,  with  their  handicraft  tools,  and 
dicacious  mystifications  ('blind  leaden  of  the  blind')— but  as  in  the 
building  of  the  great  temple,  the  soand  of  the  hammer  and  the  axe  must 
not  be  heard  in  preparing  its  massive  ranges,  as  they  rise,  mind  impelled, 
towards  the  sky,  displaying  to  the  world,  at  last,  the  true  philosophy  ot 
that  most  wondrous  work  of  the  Creator--TBE  human  miko." 

LectureM  of  Mr,  Combe  in  MasBochnBetts, — It  appears  that  the 
lectures  of  Mr.  Combe  have  been  quite  favourably  received  in  this 
state.  In  the  brief  notice  of  his  lectures  in  Boston,  which  we  gave  in 
our  last  number,  a  mistake  occurred ;  he  delivered  onlv  one  course  in 
November,  instead  of  Tiro,  as  was  then  stated.  The  peblic  press  of  this 
city,  we  observe,  have  spoken  in  hig[h  terms  of  Mr.  Combe's  labours. 
Several  papers  take  a  decided  stand  in  favour  of  the  scieniee.  We  are 
induced  to  copy  tiie  remarks  of  one,  wbieh  appear  to  be  no  leas  candid 
and  appropriate,  than  they  are  just  and  merited*  The  "Liberator,"  (a 
paper  published  weekly,  and  conducted  with  no  ordinary  ability,)  con- 
tained, November  29,  the  following  remarks:— > 

'*  Phrenology. — We  have  been  equally  interested  and  edified  io  attend- 
inff  a  course  of  Icatures  on  this  subject,  ny  Qeorge  Combe,  of  Edinburgh. 
This  gentleman  is  widely  known  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe,  for  his 
admirable  work  on  the  '  Constitution  of  Man,'  and  other  publications. 
We  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  introduction  to  him ;  but, 
having  listened  to  his  exposition  and  vindication  of  the  science  of  phreno- 
logy, we  are  quite  certain  that,  as  a  philosopher,  he  deserves  to  take  the 
first  rank,  and  as  a  friend  of  humanity,  he  is  entitled  to  univeraal  cbm- 
roendation.  Before  we  listened  to  his  teachings,  we  had  no  doubt  as  to 
the  truth  of  phienology  ;  but  be  has  strengthened  our  convictions,  and 
increased  our  interest^  in  mental  philosophy.  Simplicity  is  an  essential 
element  of  true  greatness  of  mind;  and  it  is  a  conspicuous  trait  in  the 
character  of  Mr.  Combe.  He  is  no  orator,  though  a  ready  and  accurate 
speaker.  The  manner  in  which  he  handles  his  great  subject  is  that  of  a 
master — clear,  logical,  felicitous,  without  art,  and  charmingly  ingeooons. 
There  seems  to  be  no  disposition,  on  his  part,  to  pro9tTyte  those  who 
attend  his  lectures;  but  every  thing  is  said  and  done  with  so  much  sin- 
cerity, every  position  is  maintained  with  su<;h  consummate  ability,  every 
Argument  is  so  in  accordance  with  good  sense  and  richt  reason,  and 
every  objection  is  considered  with  so  much  candour,  and  removed  with 
so  much  ease,  that  he  must  be  a  very  inuttentive  or  prejudiced  bearer, 
who  is  not  convinced  that  phrenology  is  destined  to  take  the  lead  io  the 
sciences,  and  is  incontestibly  true. 

"  It  is  true  this  science  has  its  unbelievers  and  its  scoffers.  Were  it 
not  so,  in  its  infancy,  before  it  has  vanquished  all  opposition,  there 
would  be  just  reason  to  regard  it  as  either  false  or  worthless.  But  of 
what  avail  are  scofiTs  and  doubts  arrayed  against  facts  and  arguments? 
Blind  men  may  not  b^  able  to  discern  any  hues  in  the  rainbow,  any 
light  in  the  sun  ;  and  if  they  choose  to  question  or  deny  the  existence  of 
these,  their  skepticism  is  pardonable,'  because  they  are  sightlesf.  Bat 
what  id  visible,  what  is  tangible,  what  is  clear  and  palpable  demoostra- 
tion,  may  not  be  denied  without  folly,  dot  rejected  without  eoftdem&a- 
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fuNi.  Phrenology  is  not  supposition,  guess-work,  charlatanism,  hot 
Mif-eTident,  conspicuous,  indestructible  teotb.  The  heads  of  iboMr 
who  eontemptuousljr  repudiate  it  will  often  be  found  to  furnish  the 
•tron^est  proofs  of  its  aoibeoiicity.  It  is  not  an  abstract  theory,  but 
fracticat  reality.  For  a  time,  it  may  not  exciie  general  attention,  or 
command  unirersal  assent ;  but  it  roust  ultimately  he  embraced  by  man- 
kind— for  it  is  iodissolubly  connected  with  the  manners,  the  morals,  and 
the  physical  and  intellectual  regeneration  of  the  human  race.  Some, 
tkrough  ignorance  or  bigotry,  hare  sapposed  it  to  conflict  with  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  it  is  far  otherwise.  It  it  the  handmaid  of  religion,  not  its 
enemy.  Whatever  is  true  in  nature,  must  be  consistent  with  the  moral 
gorefoment  of  the  universe. 

*  What  if  the  foot,  ordainM  the  datt  to  tread, 
Or  hand  to  tuil«  appir*d  to  be  the  head  7 
Whai  if  tlie  liead,  the  eye,  or  ear  repiu*d 
To  aerve  mere  enginea  to  the  rating  miud  7* 

That  these  are  'mere  engines,'  or  organs  by  which  the  mind  acts, 
pbrenoJogy  abundantly  proves. 

**Bat — cui  bono?  Of  what  utility  is  phrenology?  Truly,  if  it  be 
iaiae,  of  no  utility  whatever,  except  to  prove  the  credulity  of  mankind  ; 
bat  if  it  be  true,  how  ridiculous  is  such  a  question !  Is  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  mental  philosophy,  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  to  be  set 
down  as  useless?  Of  what  utility  is  truth?  ^  The  proper  ttiidy  of 
mankini  iM  man,^ " 

During  the  month  of  Decembe-,  Mr.  Combe  delivei;^  three  lectures 
at  Balem,  Lowell,  and  Worcester,  on  the  application  of  the  science  to 
edoeation.  These  lectures,  in  each  place,  were  attended  bv  audiences 
numbering  about  three  hundred.  The  "Massachusetts  Spy,''  of  Jan.  1, 
contained  the  following  notice  of  Mr.  Combe's  lectures  in  Worcester: — 

*'  The  course  of  lectures  on  Mental  Philosophy  and  Education,  by 
George  Combe,  was  delivered  in  this  town  last  week.  Although  the 
weather  was  very  unpropiiious,  the  audience  was  large,  and  among 
tbeoEi  a  considerable  number  from  neighbouring  towns,  some  of  whom 
came  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles,  through  bail  travelling,  to  attend.  On 
DO  Ibrmer  occasion,  we  venture  to  say,  has  the  ^ratification  of  an 
andience.  in  this  place,  been  of  so  high  an  order,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  complete.  The  principles  of  the  philoaonhy  which  is  taught,  are 
stated  and  elucidated  with  a  clearness  which  learet  on  the  mind  of  t&e 
hewier  a  atron^  conviction  of  their  truth,  while  the  importance  of  their 
practical  application  to  the  education  of  youth  is  ao  illustrated  and 
eafbreed,  as  to  invest  the  subject  with  a  thrilling  interest.  We  wish 
tbia  coorse  could  be  heard  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
the  libd.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  inculcated,  would 
shortly  produce  an  almost  enrire  revolution  in  our  systems  of  education 
--a  revolution  to  which  the  philanthropist  must  look  forward  with  hope, 
as  to  the  dawning  of  a  better  day,  full  of  promise  to  our  country  and  to 
the  world.'' 

Esclractfram  the  Letter  of  a  Correspondent,—^'^  All  men  are  more  or 
less  onder  the  government  ot  phrenological  laws — its  opposers  as  well  as 
advocates;  none  can  eacape  from  them.  Or,  in  other  words,  all  are  io- 
floenced  by  the  outward  signs  of  inward  power  and  action.  Mental 
power  hen  its  material  manifestation,  as  clearly  evident,  as  bodily  force. 
VITe  becomp  accustomed  to  ataociate  the  idea  of  mind,  or  the  want  of  it, 
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vrhh  outward  appearances.  Is  there  a  company  of  civilised  men  on 
earth,  into  which,  if  Channing  or  Webster  should  appear  as  strangers, 
they  would  not  be  received  with  respect?  Or  into  which,  if  an  idiot,  or 
a  uian  much  below  the  niediuni  standard  of  intellect  should  come,  bis 
true  rank  of  mind  would  not  be  almost  instantly  assigned  him  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  But  the  mind  itself  is  invisible— it  is  the  outward  signs 
only  which  are  seen.  By  havinsr  always  these  outward  signs  before  us, 
we,  without  reflection,  but  by  habit  merely,  learn  unconsciously  to  asso- 
ciate the  idea  of  mind,  or  its  absence,  with  these  signs;  as  uniformly  as 
we  do  largeness  of  muscle  with  physical  strength. 

"  It  may  be  objected,  that  the  respect  spoken  of  above,  would  be  caused 
by  ths  expression  of  the  face,  and  dignity  of  presence.  But  it  must  be 
recollected^  that  this  expression  is  nothing  more  than  form  and  motion  ; 
or  the  face  and  features  as  acted  upon  or  modified  by  the  organs  of  the 
mind,  and  indicates  the  inward  power  and  act. on,  as  certainly  as  the 
shadow  does  the  substance,  and  can  no  more  exist  without  it.  If  it  be 
said  these  appearances  can  be  counterfeited,  it  only  proves  the  reality 
Rud  currency  of  the  coin,  whose  stamp  is  thus  imitated.  No  one  is 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  he  ever  mistakes  the  mock  dignity  of  shallow 
self-conceit,  for  the  calm  expression  of  mental  power. 

'^Children,  and  some  of  the  lower  animals,  are  much  influenced  by 
the  outward  signs,  of  the  sentiments  at  least.  And  the  most  perfect 
remains  of  ancient  art  which  have  come  down  to  us,  show  their  authors 
to  have  been  keen  observers  of  the  connection  between  the  outward 
size  and  form,  and  the  power  and  attributes  of  the  mind  within.  The 
most  perfect  statues,  and  other  representations  of  the  imaginary  beings 
of  antiquity,  conform,  in  the  general  developement  of  the  organs  of  the 
mind,  with  the  attributes  assi(;ned  to  those  beings,  or  they  are,  in  theii 
leading  outlines,  phrenologically  correct.  They  never  placed  the  head 
of  Jupiter  upon  the  shoulders  of  Adonis;  or  assigned  to  Venus  that 
which  belonged  to  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  valour.  £.  B.'' 

Health. — One  of  the  New  York  papers  recently  contained  this  state- 
ment:— ''Dr.  Dewey  remarked,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  that  while  other 
diseases  had  been  constantly  diminishing  in  this  city  for  thirty  years 
past,  those  of  the  brain  have  increased  twetvejotd,  This  he  attributed 
to  the  over  action  of  the  organ  in  their  intense  application  to  business, 
for  which  our  citizen  tradesmen  are  proverbial."  We  here  see  the  vast 
importance  of  correctly  understanding  the  functions  of  this  organ,  in 
order  to  regulate  its  exercise  so  as  to  promote  the  general  health  of  the 
body.  It  will  be  found,  too,  on  a  candid  and  thorough  investigation, 
that  this  viscus  is  composed  of  a  'plurality  of  organs,  each  of  ichich,  in 
order  to  secure  the  greatest  avumnt  of  health  and  happiness^  must  be 
harmoniously  aiid  properly  exercised  on  its  appropriate  objects. 

Phrenology  in  the  Family ;  or  the  Utility  of  Phrenology  in  Early 
Domestic  Education.  By  J.  A.  Warne.  This  woik  has  been  repub- 
lished in  Great  Britain,  where  we  presume  it  will  have  an  extensive 
circulation. 

Mr.  Combe  is  now  lecturing  at  Albany.  N.  Y.,  and  is  engaged  to 
delivtr  his  next  course  i){  lectures  at  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Grimes  is  lecturing  on  phrenology  in  New  York  city— the 
public  press  speak  in  high  terms  of  bis  laboiirs. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

BBMASKB  ON  DR.  BOOBT^S  OBJXOTIOlfB  TO  PRBSNOLOOf.* 

Having  recently  met  with  a  copj  of  Rogei*9  **  Oatlinea  of  Phy- 
siology, with  an  Appendix  on  Phrenology,"  I  tomed  with  eoimiit* 
able  interest  to  the  Appendix^  to  see  in  what  manner  the  science  of 
the  brain  had  been  treated,  by  so  distinguished  a  personage  as  the 
secretary  to  the  Ro3ral  Society,  professor  of  physiology  in  the  Royal 
Institntioo  of  Great  Britsin,  author  of  a  Bridgewater  Treatise,  dEC 
The  American  editor  of  the  work  informs  us,  that  the  author  is  a 
well-known  unbeliever  in  phrenology,  and  thit  kis^  published  objec 
tions  to  the  doctrine  have  been  regarded  as  ^M^  osigtnit  to  be  pe^ 
mitted  to  pass  unheeded : — wherefore  it  may  fairly'^  ptteomed  thit 
these  objections  are  fraught  with  all  the  cogency  of  wUMt(tIie  argo- 
meots  on  that  side  of  the  question  are  susceptible.  '  Tlv : - 

I  have  read  them  with  some  care  and  attention, — nd'm  mefO 
amateur  inquirer  after  truth  and  information,  without  any  pretettrfsn 
lo  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  phrenological  sciendiV 
—and  I  must  say,  that  I  was  forcibly  impressed  with  what  seesMd 
to  me  a  disposition  in  the  writer  to  evade  the  main  points,  or  funds* 
mental  principles  of  the  doctrine,  and  to  resort  to  doubts  and  cavil* 
I,  concerning  the  accuracy  of  subordinate  facts  and  inferences. 


^  The  tbote  commanicttioo  was  preptrad  for  the  Jonnitl,  before  the  writer 
knew  that  an  article  on  the  aame  aoljeet  waa  then  in  type.  But  aa  tbeee  remsika 
dHftr  eaeentiallj,  in  many  reapeefa,  from  thoee  In  the  article  alreedj  preaanted,  end 
will  aifoid  our  readeia  new  eridence  of  the  weaknoM,  fallacy,  and  ineontiateBCj  of 
Dr.  Roget'a  ofajectiona  to  phreoolosy— who  may  fairly  be  oonaidered  the  repreeenf s- 
live  of  many  etbera — we  deem  the  commanication  well  worthy  of  pqblieatioa. 
The  qnotatiooa  from  Dr.  Roset'a  evii  work  on  riiyeiology  «n  quite  approprlals, 
sod  aavonr  aomewhat  of  ^Arviie&ify^— En. 
▼OL.  n. — 16 
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as  taught,  or  suggested,  by  the  advocates  of  phrenology.  The 
whfile  tenor  of  Dr.  Rugei*8  Appendix  reminded  me  of  ihime  adroit 
efii#rts  which  we  often  witnoM  anioag  ^iitlemen  of  the  bar,  when 
they  find  Uie  |iiil|iable  evidence  of  a  case  againat  ihcniy  and  are 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  attacking  and  mystifying  incicieiual 
matters,  or  of  appeahiig  to  populsr  prejudices,  in  order  to  coufuse 
the  apprehensions  of  the  jury,  and  divert  their  attention  from  the 
real  merits  of  the  question  at  issue.  The  expedient  is  ingenious 
enough,  but  it  is  somewhat  musty ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  is  rather 
obsolete,  amcmg  reputable  invotigators  of  ticifiitific  truth.  If  1  un- 
derslaiid  any  thing  of  the  doctrines  of  phrenoloj*y,  they  are  based  on 
these  positifins :  namely,  that  the  cerebral  system  (/.  e.  the  brain,  with 
its  elongations  and  ramificatiun^)  is  the  organ,  or  series  of  organs, 
on  which  all  the  iiilfllectual  phenomena  are  dependent,  and  by 
means  of  which  all  the  operatiims  of  the  mind  are  performed  ;  that 
the  native  powers,  capacity,  and  character  of  the  intellect,  depend 
upon  the  hize,  form,  texture,  and  cimdiiion  of  the  cerebral  system ; 
and  hence,  that  the  various  developements  of  that  system,  as  indi* 
cated  to  our  senses,  affuid  the  means  of  ascertaining,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  intellectual  chaiacter  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  belongs. 

The  phrenologists  aver,  for  instance,  that  the  cerebral  d^velnpe- 
roents,  in  the  man  of  intellect,  and  in  the  congenital  idiot,  are  so 
palpably  distinct  and  constant,  that  no  man  of  oba>ervation  can  have 
failud  to  notice  the  fact,  and  no  candid  man  can  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge it;  and  yet,  it  seems  to  me,  if  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine 
concede  thus  much,  they  virtually  yield  the  whole  ground — for  the 
question  then  shrinks  to  a  mere  dispute  about  details.  The  phreno- 
logists also  allege,  that  the  various  chtiracters  of  individuuU  are  indi- 
cated (with  more  or  less  certainty,  according  to  circumstances)  by 
the  coiiformation  of  their  respective  heads;  and  that  each  particular 
conformation  is  owing  to  the  size  and  active  energy  of  correspunding 
portions  of  the  encephalon — which  portions  are  generally  considered 
as  so  many  distinct  organs,  or  instruments,  of  the  diffisrent  intellectual 
faculties  and  sentiments. 

These  points  are  bO  many  questions  o^  fact  and  inference^  to* be 
determ  ned  by  nmltiplied  observation  or  legitimntc  deduction,  and 
Dot  by  the  preconceptions  of  Dt.  Gull^  nor  the  prejudices  of  Dr. 
Rogei*  If  the  structure  and  condition  of  the  cerebral  system  has 
any  connection  with,  or  influence  over,  the  grade  and  character  of 
the  intellect,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  neither  irrational,  nor  illogical  to 
suppose  there  mny  be  same  foutidaiion  for  the  doctrines  ol  phreno- 
logy. How  far  they  are  true,  or  to  what  extent  they  may  yet  be 
satisfactorily  establishedi  .remains  to  be   ascertaiocd,   by  carefiil 
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obtervitimi.  Dr.  Rogei^  however,  pronounce*  the  whole  affiur, 
without  any  qualification,  to  be  a  *^  pretended  acience.** 

I  propose  to  notice,  in  my  desultory  way,  a  few  of  hia  objectiooa ; 
«nd  this  1  do,  chiefly  in  the  hope  thfit  it  may  induce  aome  maator- 
biind,  among  the  contributors  to  the  American  Phrenological  Journal, 
to  take  up  the  suliject,  and  do  it  full  and  complete  justice* 

In  the  first  place,  then — aa  I  have  already  intimated»Dr.  Roget 
does  not  fully  and  explicitly  meet  the  preliminary  question,  whether 
the  brain  be,  or  be  not,  the  organ  of  the  mind.  The  %:tference^  from 
the  tenor  of  his  objections,  would  seem  to  be  that  he  holds  the  nega- 
tive. If  so,  why  does  he  blink  the  question?  Why  not  meet  the 
phrt*nol<);;iflts  manfully,  at  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry,  and  deny 
them  the  basis  of  their  system?  By  couragoou^^ly  denying,  wholly 
and  at  once,  the  functions  usually  ascribed  to  the  brain,  he  would 
greatly  abridge  the  discussion.  But  he  merely  says,  that  **  nothing 
like  direct  proof  has  been  given  that  the  presence  of  any  pariimlar 
pari  of  the  brain  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  the 
operations  of  the  mind.  The  truth  ii*,**  he  continues,  **  that  there  ia 
not  a  Mingle  part  of  the  encephalon  which  has  not,  in  one  case  or  other, 
been  impaired,  destroyed,  or  found  defective,  without  any  apparent 
chunge  in  the  sensitive,  intellectual,  or  moral  faculties.**  He  then 
refers  to  records  of  cases  which  are  alleged  to  bear  upon  this  point* 
We  have  not  the  meana  of  testing  the  validity  of  these  **raae8;*'  but 
if  it  be  true,  that  ^^any  particular  part'*  of  the  brain  can  be  dispenaed 
with,  it  would  be  curious  and  satisfactory  to  know  why  e^Dtry  par- 
ticular part  of  such  an  anomaloua  organ  mtght  not  be  spared,  with- 
out impairing  the  **  operations  of  the  mind.*'  At  all  events,  why  not 
give  us  an  intimation  how  many  of  those  '*  particular  parts** — if  any— 
are  essentially  necessary  to  the  functions  of  intellect  ?  Time  waa, 
we  are  told,  that  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die ;  biiC 
it  would  seem,  from  Dr.  Roget'* 9  researches,  that  the  ^operationa  of 
the  mind**  are  not  quite  so  dependent  on  the  cerebral  organa. 

The  doctor  finds  a  ''  mass  of  facts**  which,  in  his  view,  are  abun- 
dantly sufiicient  to  overturn  the  fundamental  proposition  of  the 
phrenologists.  He  treats  with  disdain  the  '*  feeble  attempta  of  Dr. 
Spurzheim**  to  impeach  the  evidence  afforded  by  those  facts;  but 
when  phrenologists  prchume  to  talk  about  '*  facts,**  in  support  of  Mear 
aide  of  the  question,  he  coolly  observes,  **  we  venture  only  to  expreas 
doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  these  facts  !*'  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  con- 
clusive mode  of  conducting  the  argument — to  aay  mtthing  of  ita 
courtesy  and  fairness!  No  doubt,  if  the  phrenologists  admit  all  the 
doctor*8  facts,  and  surrender  all  their  own,  he  will  get  on  triumph- 
antly with  his  aide  of  the  controveray*    I  incline  to  Ihinkt  howofor, 
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(bat  qoettionf  of /ad— either  in  real  or  ^  pretended  •cieiice'' — will 
icarcely  be  tUowed  to  rest  on  tbe  liMre  taaertions  or  opintooe  of  par- 
tisan disputants.  Men  who  seek  for  truth,  will  be  apt  to  observe 
and  verify  facts  for  themselves;  and  even  if  the  "operations  of  the 
mind**  may  be  carried  on  without  any  particular  portion  of  brainy  it 
is  altogether  likely  that  some  minds,  in  conducting  their  operations, 
will  require  a  portion  of  evidence  more  satisfactory  than  mere  cavil- 
lings, or  prejudiced  statements.  No  honest  man  can  desire  to  believe 
any  thing  but  the  truth.  Let  the  truth,  then,  be  fairly  and  diligently 
sought  for,  by  a  careful  observation  and  a  candid  scrutiny  of  all 
facts,  or  alleged  facts,  which  bear  upon  the  question  at  issue. 

Dr.  Rogtt  scouts  the  allegation  of  Spurzheimy  that  "every  one 
feels  that  he  thinks  by  means  of  his  brain  ;^  and  adds,  "  we  doubt 
much  if  any  one  has  naturally  that  feeling.''  Whether  we  have  this 
feeling  "naturally,"  or  whether  it  be  acquired,  it  might  be  pre- 
sumptuous, in  the  face  of  such  a  doubt,  to  undertake  to  decide ;  but 
it  is  an  exceedingly  prevalent  opinion,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  that 
we  have  a  consciousness,  or  "feeling,"  that  our  thinking  transactions 
are  performed  in,  or  by  means  of,  the  brain*  Some  of  us  find  much 
thinking  to  be  rather  a  fatiguing  business ;  and  aAer  a  laborious  pro- 
cess of  that  kind,  we  are  apt  to  be  troubled  with  headach,  and  other 
evidences  of  a  tired  and  over-exercised  brain :  in  other  words,  we 
have,  either  "  naturally"  or  artificially,  a  "  feeling"  that  the  cerebral 
system  has  been  actively  employed.  How  they  do  their  thinking  in 
the  royal  institutions  of  Great  Britain — whether  by  means  of  their 
brains,  or  by  what  other  viscus — the  doctor  has  not  condescended  to 
inform  us. 

But  let  us  advert,  briefly,  to  the  evidences  furnished  by  Dr.  Roget 
himself,  that  the  brain,  or  cerebral  system,  is  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered as  our  thinking  apparatus.  When  not  engaged  in  controiert- 
tng  the  doctrines  of  phrenology,  he  appears  to  be  more  ingenuous  in 
hia  statements.  In  his  "  Outlines  of  Physiology,"  he  tells  us  that 
"  the  functions  of  sensation,  of  voluntary  motion,  and  of  thought^  are 
those  which  establish  our  mental  connections  with  the  external 
world ;  which  enable  us  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  and 
properties  of  the  material  objects  that  surround  us ;  which  awaken 
in  us  the  operations  of  our  own  minds ;  which  bring  us  in  communi- 
cation with  other  intellectual  and  sentient  beings ;  and  which  enable 
us  to  react  on  matter,  to  exercise  over  it  the  dominion  of  the  will, 
and  to  influence  the  condition  of  other  beings  which,  like  us,  have 
received  the  gif\  of  life,  of  sensation,  and  of  intellect."  He  further 
says,  that  "  of  the  existence  of  our  own  sensations,  ideas,  thoughts, 
and  volitions,  wis  have  the  highest  degree  of  evidence  that  haouni 
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kaawhdgp  can  Bdmit—tluU  of  oor  own  cooirioqwaM.*?  H«  doei.nol 
tell  OS  whether  we  htte  thia  oonteiouioew  **  DiUunUyv"  or  how;  but 
he  proceeds  to  inform  at,  that  ^  the  nerwms  sfttem*^  (which  ii  part 
and  parcel  of  the  cerebral  aystem)  **iMtke  name  gi9en  io  thai  c#aaii* 
blage  cf  organs  wkieh  perform  ike  important  fimUumt  4^  wkiek  toe 
are  now  tpeaking.  The  primary  office  of  the  fibres  composing  thai 
ayatem  appeara  to  be  to  transmit  certain  afibctiona,  which  we  may 
call  trnpreseionSf  from  one  part  of  that  system  to  another ;  and  mora 
particularly  to  convey  them  both  to  and  from  thai  pariicuUur  pari  ef 
ike  brain,  the  affectione  of  which  give  riee  to  sensation,  and  aeeoa^ 
pamg  our  mental  operations.^  This  language  aeema  to  countenanoa 
the  idea  of  the  phreoologiats,  that  the  brain  has  something  to  do 
with  the  mental  operations.  But  hear  him  again*  "  Such»  tbeOy** 
aaya  he,  **  being  the  physiological  connectiooa  which  exist  between 
the  physical  changes  taking  place  in  the  brain,  and  the  paasifo 
phenomena  of  the  mind,  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  supposition^  thai 
the  voluminous  mass  of  the  cerebral  substance  which,  in  the  kumam 
brain  especially^  has  been  superadded  to  the  medulla  Momgaia^  or  to 
the  immediate  physical  seat  cf  sensation,  is  in  some  way  subtervieni 
to  that  astonishing  range  of  inteUect,  and  combination  of  mental 
faculties,  which  are  found  in  man.  We  may  conjecture,  alao,  witk 
much  appearance  of  probability,^*  he  continues,  **that  in  the  lower 
animals,  the  intellectual  endowments,  which  mark  several  cf  the  mare 
intelligeni  races,  are  connected  with  similar,  though  inferior,  ejtpam* 
sions  of  cerebral  substance*'*^  If  the  doctor  had  not  told  us  other* 
wise,  in  his  Appendix,  I  should  have  inferred  from  all  thia,  that  he 
held  some,  at  least,  of  the  doctrinea  of  that  "  pretended  science,'* 
called  phrenology  /  '*  All  the  mental  phenomena,"  he  further 
observes,  "in  which  the  mind  is  passive,  have  been  referred  by 
me^physicians  to  the  principle  of  association,  and  conaeqnently  may» 
in  as  far  as  this  principle  is  concerned,  be  connected  with  the 
physical  changes  above  noticed.  Hence  we  find  the  memory^  whi^dk 
is  the  direct  result  of  that  law,  is  more  especially  Uable  to  be 
impaired  by  certain  physical  states  of  the  brain,  such  as  those 
induced  by  severe  concussion,  by  fevers,  and  by  the  progress  of  age.** 
Now,  what  is  all  this,  I  should  like  to  know,  but  the  language  and 
doctrine  of  the  phrenologists? 

«That  certain  physical  changes,"  says  Dr.  R.,  "take  place  in 
some  portion  or  other  of  the  cerebral  mass,  in  connection  with  various 
mental  changes,  we  have  the  clearest  evidence ;  but  of  the  nature  of 
theee  physical  changes  we  are  wholly  ignorant,  nor  doea  the  present 
alate  of  our  information  aflford  a  ahadow  of  hope  that  we  shall  ever 
gain  any  more  preciae  knowledge  of  them.**    So  ngfa  Cht  doctor 


and  it  miij  M  be  true ;  though  it  is  bj  no  metnt  prudent  or  safe  for 
a»y  man,  in  f  iew  of  the  wonderful  advances  already  made  in  science, 
to  undertake  to  set  **  precise^  limits  to  human  altaihments.  Dr« 
Lardner  committed  a  mistake  of  that  sort,  when  he  undertook  to 
determine  the  lie  jdtiM  vlira  of  steam  navigation.  But,  admitting 
that  we  may  not  hope  to  gnin  a  precise  knowledge  of  '*  the  nature"* 
of  those  phenomena,  does  that  go  to  demonstrate  that  the  powers 
and  capacity  of  the  brain,  to  perform  and  promote  intellectual 
operations,  may  not  be  ascertained,  to  some  extent,  by  observing  the 
connection  of  those  powers  with  certam  developements  and  con- 
ditions of  that  organ  T  If  it  does  not,  then  is  it  premature — to  say 
the  least-— to  denounce  phrenology  at  a  **  pretended  ncience.'* 

Dr.  Roget,  in  another  passnge  of  his  **  Outlines,^  says  expressly, 
that  "  the  hrain  ha»  been  very  justly  regarded  om  the  organ  of  the 
wind;  that  iSf  the  corporeal  instrument  invariably  employed  in  the 
operations  of  the  mindJ*^  Now,  if  the  character  of  an  operation  may 
be  in  any  mode,  or  d»'gree,  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  organ, 
or  instrument,  which  performs  it-^— iind  if  the  condition  or  capacity  of 
the  organ  can  be  ascc*rtained,  by  observation  of  its  size,  form,  or 
texture— then  may  phrenology  be  true,  to  a  certain  extent.  If  some 
itinerant  pretenders— more  familiar  with  human  credulity  than  with 
the  animal  economy-^undertake  to  teach  more  than  is  accurately 
known,  that  is  the  misfortune  of  the  infant  science,  not  its  fault ;  and 
it  18  a  misfortune,  moreover,  from  which  some  of  its  elder  sisters  are 
not  yet  wholly  exempt. 

One  more  paragraph  may  be  quoted,  in  this  connection,  from 
Roget's  Physiology.  "The  aflfeciions  of  the  mind,"  says  he,  "are 
very  various  and  complicated ;  a  great  multitude  of  ideas  and  asso> 
cintions  are  treanured  up  in  it,  and  conslituie  a  variety  of  powers,  of 
faculties,  of  pn^pensitics,  of  instincts,  and  of  passions.  The  con* 
formation  of  the  brain,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  is  also  rery 
complex^  and  afrprars  to  consist  of  an  assemblage  if  diffirent  partSf 
constructed  evidently  xrith  extreme  rrfinement,  and  ammged  with 
great  carr,  and  trith  very  elaborate  design*  The  idea  natvraVy 
suggfsts  if  self  ^^  he  continues,  "  that  these  different  portions,  recog* 
nisvd  l)y  the  anatomist,  may  perhaps  hare  some  corresptmdenee  with 
the  several  faculties  into  which  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  hare  been 
analysed  by  the  metaphysician.  This  question  has,  indeed,  been 
often  started,  and  is  quite  dif*tinct  from  that  of  the  materiality  or 
iminatcriiility  of  the  soul ;  for  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  if  the 
immaterial  soul  acts  try  means  of  matirial  organs^  and  rtceitimg 
impressions  from  thtm  arganSf  iitr  d^ereni  ofcrationM  may  require 
\ii0itntA  orgami*^ 
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The  Btatemeotf  ia  the  fonigoing  paragraph  aeeiii  to  me  to  ael 
forth  plausible  grounds  for  the  doctrinea  of  phrenology ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  vindicate  the  science  from  one  of  the  most  gratuiloua 
and  malevolent  charges  (viz.  materialism)  with  which  its  prejudiced 
enemies  have  as<miled  it. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  admissions  above  cited,  from  his  Outlines 
of  Phy(fi(»logy,  Dr.  Rogef^  in  his  Appendix^  still  urges  his  objection 
against  what  he  cills  the  rrmind-work  of  phrenological  reasoning— 
namely,  that  the  different  faculties  of  the  mind  are  exercised  res|iee« 
lively  b/  different  portions  of  the  brain— -which,  he  says,  is  in  no 
respect  whatever  established;  and  that  the  only  arguments  in  its 
fai'our,  which  bear  the  least  plau^tibility,  are  derived  from  analogy. 
I  should  rnther  consider  the  ground  work  of  phrenology  to  be — as  I 
have  already  stHted — that  the  brain,  being  the  organ  of  the  mind 
ma),  by  its  size,  form,  and  condition,  indicate  to  the  skilful  obiwrver, 
the  powers  and  character  of  those  intellpctuul  operations  of  which  it 
is  the  instrument.  Whether  the  cerebral  system  consist  of  a  con- 
geries of  distinct  orgins,  or  whether  its  various  developements  be 
only  p'irts  of  one  organ,  I  hold  to  bo  a  sub<irdinate  consideration,  in 
reference  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  doctrine.  If  the 
intellectual  powi*ni  depend  upon  certain  cerebral  developements, 
which  are  cognisable  by  our  sense«,  that  is  a  sufficient  **  ground- 
work*' for  phrenology.  If  such  be  not  the  fact,  then  is  it,  iaithe 
language  of  Dr.  Ro^jet,  a  "  pretended  science.''  But,  if  the  main 
p(»sition  lie  correct,  it  is  sheer  evasion  and  cavilling,  to  say  that  ww 
do  not  know  whether  the  alleged  organs  are  distinct^  or  only  parts 
of  one  organ.  Either  may  be  true,  without  afffcting  the  main  ques- 
tion. The  doctrine  of  distinct  organs  is  an  inference^  plausibly 
deduced  from  multi|ilied  observations.  Who,  I  beg  leave  to  ask, 
hns  refuted  it?  Ii  is  well  sustained  by  analogy,  to  which  we  may 
fairly  resort  for  illustration,  when  arguing  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  But  Dr.  R.  contiMids  that  reasoning  from  anahigy,  in 
this  case,  is  so  loose  and  fallacioi!««,  that  it  may  be  applied  to  support 
either  side  of  the  question.  He  has  certainly  dcnnmst rated  that 
there  may  bo  such  l<>o$:c  reasonin^ts,  by  citing  the  fiificiifins  of  the 
stomach  to  t>rove  the  unity  of  the  cerebral  organ?>.  He  telU  ua,  the 
stomach  ran  di;;e>st  difr«?rent  kinds  of  food ;  and  yet,  savs  ho,  we  do 
not  find  one  portion  of  that  or«!an  destined  for  the  digestion  of  meat^ 
and  another  for  the  digestion  of  vtgetabUg!  And  this  he  adduces  as 
analogical  reasonings  to  disprove  a  plurality  of  organs  in  the  cerebral 
system  I  Could  any  one  hnve  anticipated  such  an  argument  from  the 
author  of  a  Bridgewater  Treatise?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  about  as 
■ppoiite  and  conclusive^  m  if  be  bad  cited  the  functiona  of  a  i^ociri 
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ttUd  edified  us  with  the  fact  that  the  ainple  tpparttoi  bet  the  sereral 
faculties  of  coosumiiig  oak  aod  axikraciUI  The  doctor  may  well 
term  analogy  **  loose"  aod  '<  faUacioqs»?  if  such  be  a  specinMn  of  the 
kind  he  deals  in* 

But  let  08  see  if  the  phrenologists  ha?e  not  some  aadlogies^  to 
sustain  their  views,  of  a  more  philosophical  nature  than  that  which 
Dr.  R.  finds  in  the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach.  The  cerebral 
system  being  *'  very  complex" — (comprising  the  brain,  with  its  eon- 
volutions  and  elongations,  together  wit&.the  organs  of  sense) — ^  the 
idea  naturally  suggesta  itself,"  that  as  the  difierent  nerves,  or 
branches  of  the  brain,  have  the  faculty  of  originating  distinct  ideas, 
so  may  diftrent  portions  of  the  great  central  mass,  or  sensorium,  be 
appropriated  to  the  performance  of  distinct  functions ;  or,  according 
to  the  prenologists,  these  diflerent  portions  may  be  considered  as  dis- 
tinct intellectual  organs.  Dr.  Roget  himself  tells  us,  that  **tke 
nene  of  eack  particular  sense  appears  to  kave  different  speeife 
endauments.^^  Is  there,  then,  any  thing  so  very  ^Moose"  or  far- 
fetched, in  extending  the  analogy  to  the  cerebral  mass,  in  which  the 
nerves  of  each  particular  sense  originate,  and  in  supposing  that  the 
several  portions  of  that  mass  have  "  dififerent  specific  endowments  1" 
or  that  those  **  endowments"  may  vary  in  grade  or  energy,  accord- 
ing as  the  several  portions  are  respectively  developed,  and  perfected 
in  thc^r  organisation  ? 

But  further :  "  From  the  experiments  of  the  French  physiologists, 
it  would  appear,"  says  Dr.  Roget,  in  his  Outlines,  '*  that  in  an  animal 
deprived  of  all  the  vpper  portions  of  ike  brain^  but  in  which  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  preserved,  aU  indications  of  the  more  complex 
operations  of  thought  disappear^  but  the  animal  still  remains  capable 
of  executing  such  voluntary  motions  as  are  of  an  instinctive  cha- 
racter ;  as,  for  example,  swallowing."  If  this  be  correct,  it  strikes 
me  as  somewhat  more  than  "  loose"  analogy ;  and  as  going  directly 
to  establish  the  doctrines  of  phrenologists. 

Again :  In  speaking  of  the  function  of  the  nerves — in  transmitting 
impressions  from  the  organs  of  sense  to  the  brain,  which  give  rise  to 
sensation — and  in  transmitting  impressions  of  volition  from  the  brain 
to  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  which  give  rise  to  the  contraction 
of  those  muscles,  Dr.  R.  says  the  question  has  been  oAen  asked, 
whether  the  same  nervous  filaments  which  transmit  the  one  class  of 
impressions,  are  employed  to  transmit  the  other  likewise;  or  whether 
different  portions  of  tJie  nerve  are  appropriate  to  these  different  offices* 
The  truth  of  the  last  of  these  propositions^  says  the  doctor,  may  now 
he  considered  as  being  fairly  established. 

If  that  be  the  case,  IshouM  like  to  know  what  there  is  so  veij 
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^  kMMe''  and  nnphiloaopliical  in  extending  the  analogif  to  tlie  hrmm 
itself  and  in  euppofing  that  diArent  portions  of  that  organ,  alao, 
may  be  appropriate  to  difierent  officea.  After  stating,  that  to  Sir 
Charles  Bell  and  Magendie  belongs  the  merit  of  bringing  forward 
decisive  proofs  of  the  reality  of  the  distinction  between  nerves  for 
sensation  and  nerves  for  motion,  the  doctor  says,  *'it  results  from 
this  discovery,  that  the  transmission  of  impressions  in  opposite 
directions — that  is,  in  one  case  from  the  extremities  to  the  brain, 
and  in  the  other,  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles — is  eftcted  by 
diflforent  nerves,  or  at  least  by  different  sets  of  nervous  filaments,  and 
that  no  filament  is  capable  of  transmitting  impressions  both  ways 
indiscriminately,  but  always  in  one  particular  direction.  These  two 
kinds  of  filaments  are,  it  is  true,  conjoined  together  into  one  nerve ; 
but  the  object  of  this  union  is  noi  commumtp  qfjundion^  but  conve- 
nience of  distribution,  the  two  kinds  of  filaments  gtill  remaining  dig" 
iinei  in  their  functions^  as  they  are  likewise  distinct  in  their  origins.** 

Again :  Among  some  vertebrated  animals — as  the  turtle,  the  ser- 
pent, and  the  frog — '*  we  find,"  says  Dr.  R.,  "  that  isolated  partioni^ 
of  the  spinal  card  perform  functions  analogous**  (that's  the  word, 
analogous!)  **  to  those  of  the  hrain<!*  dec  Is  it  "  loose"  and  illogical 
to  adduce  evidence  of  this  kind  in  support  of  the  proposition,  that 
difierent  portions  of  the  encephahn  may  perform  distinct  functional 
Dr.  R.  mentions  casea,  in  which  he  says  we  are  ^^  fairly  entitled  to 
extend  analogy  to  other  animals  whose  construction  does  not  mate- 
rially difier  from  that  of  man."  Why  not,  then,  "extend  analogy** 
from  other  animals  to  explain  the  functions  of  kindred  organs,  in  the 
human  subject  7 

But  Dr.  Roget  contends  that  it  is  equally  conceivahU^  that  the 
phenomena  of  the  cerebral  system  "should  result  from  the  imperfect 
or  diflforently  modified  actions  of  one  organ^  as  from  the  separate 
adtmiy  of  different  parts  of  that  organ,  whilst  the  other  parts  are 
inactive."     Well,  suppose  it  is ;  what  then  ?    Does  that  disprove  the 
fundamental  principles  of  phrenology  ?    On  the  contrary,  the  sugges- 
tion recognises  their  validity,  and  merely  indicates  a  difierent  mode 
of  construing  them.     It  is  a  sheer  evasion  of  the  main  question.     If 
the  brain  actually  performs  the  functions  ascribed  to  it  by  the  phreno- 
logists, and  if  its  powers  and  capacities  do  really  depend  upon  its 
MS,  form,  and  condition,  what  do  the  objectors  to  the  doctrine  gain 
bjr  referring  those  functions  to  modified  actions  of  an  unit  ?     Does  it 
explain  any  thing  more  logically  or  clearly,  than  is  done  by  the 
tbeory  of  distinct  organs  ?     What  do  they  mean  by  these  modified 
selions?    Can  any  one  attach  a  definite  intelligible  idea  to  the  term? 
Omi  we  Qoqoeive  of  any  modified  aetim  of  an  olfactory  nerve,  for 
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instance,  by  meiins  of  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  perceive  aounJt 
or  colours t  Was  it  a  modified  action  of  the  cerebral  miif  which 
gave  to  the  blind  man  tho  idea  that  scarlet  was  something  like  fhe 
sovnd  if  a  trumpet?  If  they  understand  the  precise  ** nature''  of 
thei^e  modified  actions  at  tho  royal  institutions  of  Oreat  Rritnin, 
they  have  not  been  generous  enough  to  show  us  how  the  functions  of 
the  brain  may  be  more  clearly  explained  by  such  actions^  than  they 
are  by  the  doctrine  of  dii*tinct  cerebial  organs.  Neither  have  they 
been  so  obliging  as  to  e.xptsin  how,  or  why  it  is,  that  an  injury  done 
to  any  portion  of  a  cerebral  vfi/7,  does  not  destroy  or  impair  ereny 
faculty  ill  the  snmo  degroe,  or  to  the  same  extent.  It  would  be 
satisfactory  to  hear  those  cavillers  account  for  ihe  phenomenon  on 
more  raiinnal  principles  thin  those  held  by  the  phrer ologists. 

Every  known  fart,  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  appears  to  sustain 
the  leading  or  fundamental  dontrinea  of  phrenolof^y.  **The  human 
brain  is  not  only  larger  in  its  relative  proportion  to  the  body,  than  in 
any  other  of  the  mammalia,  but  its  absolute  <>ize  is  greater,  if  we 
except  only  that  of  the  elephant  and  of  the  whale.  With  thei>c  few 
exceptions,  all  tho  larger  animals  with  which  we  are  more  commonly 
acquainted,  have  braina  absolutely,  and  even  considerably,  smaller 
than  that  of  man.  Besides  the  prodigious  expansion  of  the  herni- 
spheres,  we  may  remark  in  the  human  brain  a  more  elaborate  struc- 
ture, and  a  more  complete  developement  of  all  its  minuter  parts. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  brain  found  in  any  animal,  which  does  not 
exi:it  also  in  man ;  whilst  several  of  those  which  are  found  in  man, 
are  either  extremely  small,  or  altogether  absent,  in  the  brains  of  the 
lower  animals." 

These  facts,  and  many  othera  of  a  similar  character,  furnished  by 
Dr.  Roget  himself,  in  his  Outlines,  all  seem  to  affurd  good  and  suffi* 
cient  grounds  for  the  theory  held  by  the  phrenologists. 

The  doctor,  nevertheless^  objects  to  the  proposition,  that  the  size 
of  nn  organ  ifi,  '*  in  general,  a  criterion  of  tho  energy  with  which  its 
function  is  performeJ;"  an«l  avers  that  it  is  "in  itself  extremely 
questionable.*'  This  is  a  fair  subject  for  investitintion ;  and  the  fact 
may,  pntisihly,  be  one  day  ascert'iintid  to  the  t-alidfactioti  of  candid 
observers— even  if  it  should  remaiti  qnp8iir»nnble  to  others.  The 
superior  "energy"  of  the  cerebral  funclif»ns,  in  man,  \r^  pretty  gene- 
rally admitted  by  philo.^ophnrs;  and  the  doctor  has  told  U!«,  in  the 
p;iHsagR  justt  cited,  thrit  the  human  brain  is  not  only  rclattrely  lars^rr 
than  that  of  other  animal;',  but,  with  few  exceptions,  and  iho^e  of  the 
highest  fabric,  absolutely  larger  thnn  in  the  lower  animals.  He 
notice*,  als's  "  fhe  prodigious  expansion  of  the  hemispheres  "  as  well 
M  the  more  elaborate  stmcturef  of  the  humao  brain*     Doee  not  mil 
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this  favour  the  idea  of  there  being  aome  correspondence  or  relation 
between  the  size  and  the  energy  of  an  organ  ?  Po  not  the  general 
sense  and  experience  of  mankind  concur  in  the  idea?  What  says  the 
doctor  himself,  respecting  the  *'  energy"  with  which  the  function  of 
the  olfactory  organs  is  performed  ?  "  Every  part  of  the  organ  of 
smell,"  says  he,  **  is  devtlopcd  m  quadrupeds  in  a  degree  correspond' 
ing  to  the  greater  extent  and  aculenese  in  wkich  they  enjoy  this  sense^ 
compared  with  man."  Are  we  not,  then,  fairly  entitled  to  extend  the 
analogy  to  other  organs,  or  portions  of  the  cerebral  system? 

That  the /ori»  of  the  cranium  may  be  nflTected  by  the  activity,  and 
greater  developement  of  diflTerent  cerebral  organs  or  portions  of  the 
encrphahn^  is  by  no  means  aa  improbable  circumstance,  Cflpccially 
in  early  life,  whilo  the  ossification  is  yet  incomplete.  Numerous 
facts,  both  in  human  and  comparative  anatomy,  demonstrate  the 
moulding  or  modifying  power,  exerted  by  soft  parts  upon  containing 
or  contiguous  bones,  and  testaceous  coverings.  N«*ithcr  is  it  unwar- 
rantable td  suppose,  that  the  habitual  excitement  of  particular  cere- 
bral origans  will  enhance  their  energy,  and  promote  their  develope- 
ment. Such  excitement  may  be  produced  through  the  medium  of 
the  external  seuKes,  and  may  be  sustained  by  reflection,  or  by  pre- 
senting inducements  and  motives  of  various  kinds,  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  intellectual  organs.  A  similar  power  is  nli<o  exerted 
by  means  of  the  sympathy,  or  reciprocal  influences,  existing  between 
the  brain  and  other  organs.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with'the  con* 
trolling  influence  which  the  state  of  the  stomach,  for  example,  haa 
upon  the  passions,  and  even  upon  the  moral  faculti'^ti.  Extreme 
hunger  will  not  only  produce  mental  irritation,  but  wi!l  render  man 
selfish,  uiijuAt,  and  cruel.  If  long  continued,  it  might  perhaps  offset 
a  permanent  change  in  the  intellectual  character.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  single  circumotance  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  some  organs 
of  the  animal  systen»,  exerts  a  powerful  and  enduring  influence,  not 
only  upon  the  chaiacter  and  dinpottition,  but  iilso  upon  the  form  und 
developement  of  the  cerebral  organs.  This  fact  izi  strikiii|j;ly  illus- 
trat«Hl  by  the  results  of  early  emasculation.  The  comparative 
develofiements  of  the  bases  of  the  cranium,  and  of  the  contiguous 
parts,  in  the  steer  and  bull,  for  iuHianco — as  well  as  the  difference  in 
the  charnctors  and  dinprisitions  of  the  two  aniriiaU —  emoiibtraie  the 
influences  to  which  I  have  r»'ferreil,  in  a  way  that  can  neither  be 
doubted  nor  misunder^itood.  It  is  unnece^tury  to  amplify  on  this 
pomt.  The  facts  are  palpable  an  I  notorious.  Let  the  cavillers 
•gai  St  plireiiolngy  furnish  a  Itetter  theory  of  them — if  they  can«- 
than  that  aflurded  by  the  doctrines  of  Gall  and  SruBiBBiif. 

W.  IK 

WtstiClwsihri  Pss  Hi&HwSmt  16, 1899^ 
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SBtUPEAKE. 

To  undsntuid  the  sirtbor  of  Hnmlet  kdiI  Macbeth,  ■■  not  €«8y; 
tho  poor  and  acanly  matoriala  of  biography  furnivh  few  dat«;  hi* 
own  worka  ahow  ua  all  tho  world  bat  himaelf — for  Sbakapeare  waa 
no  ^foCuf.  Still  it  is  only  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  poet, 
that  we  can  hope  to  be  introduced  to  the  man ;  and  if  long  and  inti- 
male  communion  with  the  worka  which  form  the  brazen  monnment  of 
his  fame,  may  eonetiluie  one  of  the  many  requiaites  demanded  for 
thia  aaalyaii,  the  writer  may  at  least  escape  the  charge  of  arroganes 
in  asBumiag  the  difficult  task.  Guided  by  some  knowledge  of  the 
general  operations  of  intellect,  availing  himself  of  the  chart  which 
the  poet  has  himself  furnished,  with  his  way  illuminated  by  Kieoc«f 
he  may  aound,  perhaps,  aome  of  the  channels  of  thia  "oeoanie 
mind."  But,  however  the  eflbrt  may  fail,  the  poet  cannot  be 
involved  in  the  blunder ;  the  eagle's  flight  will  not  be  leas  high, 
because  he  soara  beyond  our  vision.  Most  of  the  efibrta  to  aoalyan  • 
the  intellect  before  us,  have  either  turned  too  much  upon  bia  roaraljt 
acquired  information,  or  upon  the  mystic  qualities  of  his  geniua, 
which,  by  sonie,  have  been  represented  aa  absolutely  independent  of 
all  knowledge.  Certain  critica  have  enumerated  the  various  kinda 
and  de^reea  of  bia  information,  while  others  have  dealt  in  tbe  uawl 
comMon-place  matter  about  the  indeacribaUe  cqwntiou  of  nind.    H» 
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if  iD  accurate  in  jthe  aae  of  legal  technicalities,  saya  one,  that  he  imiat 
have  poaseaaed  the  knowledge  of  the  lawyer!  He  wrote  ao  well 
upon  pathology,  criea  .£aculapiua,  that  he  was  certainly  intimate  with 
the  library  of  the  physician !  Such  was  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
and  polemics,  saya  the  divine,  that  he  waa  even  a  good  theologian  f 
The  enthusiast  of  Shakspeare  here  ateps  in,  seizes  upon  these 
acknowledgments,  and  claima  for  hia  favourite  the  united  wisdom  of 
the  divine,  the  lawyer,  and  the  physician  I  But  he  haa  not  yet  created 
a  Shakspeare.  All  these  qualities,  in  certain  degrees,  he  indeed 
possessed.  But  he  possessed  something  more.  What  waa  that? 
Now  we  approach  the  difficulty  of  our  task.  Glorious  minds  are 
handed  down  to  us  in  the  annals  of  history ;  profound  students  of 
nature  have  been  nurtured  in  our  own  lovely  land.  We  can  claim 
the  intellect  that  arrested  the  forked  lightning  in  its  course,  and 
directed  it  harmless  from  the  habitations  of  man.  But  what  shall 
we  aay  of  Shakspeare  ?  Shall  we  search  the  lexicon  of  eulogy,  and 
conceal  our  ignorance  under  high  sounding  epithets?  No:  these 
superlatives  may  commend,  but  they  do  not  deicribe;  they  leave  the 
objects  they  praise  as  abstract  and  intangible  as  before — the  queation 
is  not  thus  easily  solved.  Let  us  see  how  Coleridge,  a  man  who 
blended  the  enthusiasm  of  the  poet  with  the  strength  of  the  philo- 
sopher, answered  the  same  question — ^**  What  shall  we  say  of  Shak- 
apeare  V^  "  Why  even  this :  that  Shakspeare,  no  tRere  child  -of 
nature — no  automaton  of  genius — pouested  by  the  spirit,  not  paucMM- 
ing  it — first  studied  patiently,  meditated  deeply,  understood  minutely, 
till  knowledge  became  habitual  and  iniuitive,  and  at  length  brought 
forth  that  stupendous  power  which  placed  him  without  an  equal  in 
bis  own  rank — which  seated  him  on  one  of  the  two  glory-amitten 
sommits  of  the  poetic  mountain,  with  Milton  as  his  compeer^  not 
Thai.*" 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  pictures  of  the  progress  of  a  great 
niod;  and  beautiful  and  philosophical  is  the  distinction  between 
possessing  and  being  possessed  by  the  spirit.  There  is  here  no  cant 
aboat  knowledge  that  never  was  acquired — no  claims  of  impossibility 
•"-none  of  the  mysticism  so  common  in  most  attempts  to  describe  the 
dirine  attributes  of  genius.  He  traces  the  upward  course  of  one  of 
Mture's  most  gifled  sons;  his  mind  he  supposes  intuitive,  but  it 
became  lo— wonderful  m  was  its  flight,  he  knows  it  was  through  the 
regions  of  real  knowledge.  Still  this  is  but  a  description  of  the 
modes,  the  modifications  of  the  great  poet's  mind ;  of  the  elements 
of  that  mind,  there  is  nothing  said.  So  far  as  mere  means  may 
moitfy  and  improve  original  forcea  of  mind,  these  remarks  of  Cole- 
ridgo  are  highly  diaeriminative ;  but  before  such  means  will  ever  be 
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einployedt  there  must  be  cortaio  impellin|^  powers— certain  impe- 
riouM  wanitf  naturally  tending  to  auch  a  roume.  When  we  aacril>o 
the  rtMultB  of  goniuH  to  winely-choiien  and  welUadapted  airaiM,  we 
ahciuld  not  forj^et  that  we  assume  a  capacity  equal  to  great  diMrimi- 
nation  and  enlarged  compariaon;  in  short,  to  the  power  of  reasoning. 
**To  study  patieiitiy,'*  at  least  supposes  a  mind  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, and  awHre  of  its  wants;  *'  to  meditate  deeply,*'  implies  a  high 
order  of  the  thinking  principal ;  *'  to  underatand  minutely,  and  become 
intuitive,**  abs<*lutely  demands  an  organiaation  originally  actire,  of 
extraordinary  endowments,  and  pro/ie  to  great  exaltation  and  habitual 
exercise. 

Thus  writes  the  ingenious  author  of  the  **  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Voice,**  while  contesting  the  u^ual  notiona  of  the  quulitiea  of  genius: 
**  Let  those  who  are  deluded  by  this  mystic  notiun  of  genius,  turn 
from  the  impontors  who  cannot  describe  an  attribute  which  they  do 
not  vnderstund.  Let  them  go  to  the  great  sachems  of  mankind,  and 
learn  from  the  real  possessors  of  it  how  much  of  its  manner  may  be 
described ;  they  will  tell  us  that  genius,  in  its  high  meaning,  is 
always  enthuHiastic — always  characterised  by  its  love  of  an  object  in 
its  meana  as  well  as  its  ends."  We  have  now  before  us  one  of  the 
greatest  sachems  of  mankind,  and  purpose  through  him  to  learn  the 
nature  of  real  genius — of  genius  in  its  high  meaning.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  phrenologist  does  not  teach,  as  is  so  often  laid  to  hia  charge, 
that  a  mere  conformation  of  brain  is  the  only  measure  of  knowledge 
-—for  he,  of  all  men,  is  most  interested  in  the  rational  discipline  of 
mind ;  and  to  this  culture — pursued  in  harmony  with  a  sound  philo- 
■ophy,  as  well  as  to  original  endowments — ho  looks  for  the  moat 
enduring  triumphs  of  mind.  "  Genius,  in  its  high  meaning,**  saya 
the  author  above  cited,  **  is  always  enthusiastic.**  But  this  enthu- 
siasm, is  it  not  aa  various  as  the  different  attributes  which  conatitute 
it?  lias  any  one  an  equal  enthusiasm  for  all  the  arts  and  sciences? 
Could  Bacon  have  written  Hamlet^  or  Shakspeare  the  Novum  Orga- 
nunil  or  could  either  have  composed  the  Messiah  of  Handel?  The 
philosopher  o(  the  human  voice,  could  he  have  written  with  the  same 
power,  the  same  profound  analysis,  upon  mechanics^  as  he  has  done 
in  aid  of  a  beautiful  and  useful  art?  But  erUhvsiasm  is  an  attribute 
of  genius,  and  **  the  love  of  an  object,  in  its  means  as  N«>ell  as  its  end,'* 
it  has  ever  cherished.  But  is  it  necessarily  peculiar  to  genius— does 
it  accurately  define  it?  Who  has  more  enthusiasm  in  his  own  pur- 
suit than  the  intensely  avaricious  man,  who  has  a  greater  love  of  his 
objnct  in  its  means  as  well  as  its  end  ? 

Before  entering  upon  the  phrenology  of  Shakspeare,  let  us  illus- 
trate the  description  of  Coleridge,  and  the  nice  diatinclioo  among 
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men  of  genius,  by  applying  the  priociplee  of  our  tcience*  An  indi« 
viduHl  may  have  an  unuMial  developenient  of  certain  organs  which 
conatitute  the  geniuii  fur  painting,  poetry,  or  eome  particular  art-*- 
he  ia  **  paMtegsrd  by  the  spirit.'*  But  in  consequence  of  comparative 
de6cieficy  in  reflective  intellect — positive  deficiency  in  firmneaa,  and 
•onio  uiher  quHliiies — in  fine,  for  want  of  harmoniuua  balance,  he  it 
rather  the  /*  aulonriaton  of  f^eniua*' — he  does  not  poueu  the  apirit, 
gifted  with  the  greatest  powers  he  yet  needs,  the  power  of  ir///, 
that  monarch  of  the  n.ind  that  commands,  moulds,  and  directs,  all 
these  gifts  to  the  attainment  of  certain  ends.  Such  organisaticma 
manifesit  great  ability,  but  often  leave  the  world  without  any  adequate 
memorial  of  their  powers.  Others,  agiin,  become  th*-  masters  of 
themselves,  wield  with  effect  the  power  they  have,  understand  their 
own  strength,  and  attain  an  overruling  consciousness.  They  ^* possess 
the  spirit,"  and  seldom  die  before  ihi'j  are  able  to  boast  with 
Horoce,  that  **  They  have  executed  a  monument  more  lasting  thao 
braiw."  We  will  now  briefly  advert  to  those  fundamental  conditions 
of  phrenology  which  are  foi*nd  united  in  Shukspeare,  intending  to 
give  a  more  uiinule  analysis  in  the  course  of  this  article.  His  head 
was  large,  and  strikingly  developed  in  the  intellectual  region.  His 
temperament  we  may  infer  to  have  been  mixed — a  combination  of 
nervou9,  sanguine,  and  bilious;  we  refer  to  his  works  for  the  appro- 
priate manifestations.  His  moral  organs  were  unquestionably  high 
— referring  ngain  to  his  works — particularly  Benevolence.  Now  let 
the  reader  pause,  and  carefully  examine  the  engraving  which  adorns 
this  article,  considered  the  most  accurate  likeness  extant.  Mark 
the  unusual  height,  breadth,  and  depths  of  the  forehead;  behold  the 
sweeping  bruw,  indicating  wonderful  perceptive  powers — the  obvious 
expansion  of  the  reflective  region — the  language-lit  eye — the  surpass- 
ing lienevolenre — and  on  either  side,  above  the  temples,  and  partially 
covered  by  hair,  the  dome  where  l>cauty  sits  weaving  her  glowing 
thoughts — the  graceful  swell  of  Ideality — and,  rememtierin/  that  he 
has  before  his  eye  one  of  the  "  furemoHt  men  of  all  the  world** — the 
poei  who  "exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new'* — ask  himself, 
whether  this  extrnordinnry  correspondence  of  manifestation  with 
phrenological  conditions  be  only  a  curious  coincidence?  But  all 
these  conditions,  implying,  as  they  do,  wonderful  powers,  and  which, 
in  the  very  nature  of  organisation,  could  not  be  dormant,  but  would 
delight  by  their  manifestation,  yet  do  not  with  the  accuracy  which 
M<>ngs  to  science,  and  is  demanded  by  the  subject,  drflne  the  cxalta* 
tioQ  and  fervid  energy  of  thid  myriad- minded  man,  the  grandeur,  the 
brilliancy,  the  ever-active  wit,  the  profound  discrimination,  land  the 
hannony  which  reigned  among  all  these,  by  means  of  which,  they 


to  prof».  We  have  beftrd  of  a  vohino  eompiM  fioa  bio  works  by 
»  physician,  ootirely  relatiog  to  bis  owa  professiop ;  aad  most  writers 
00  iiuaoity  illustrate  their  subject  by  largo  draughts  from  the  same 
fountain.  The  poet  seems  to  have  known  that  the  mysterirs  of  the 
soul  could  be  best  studied  and  unrafolied  through  the  medium  of  iu 
mortal  instrument.  Thus,  at  least,  he  did  jtei/y  it;  and  hence  the 
accuracy,  depth,  and  philosophie  discernment,  which  characterise 
bis  writings,  when  man  is  the  subject  of  reflection*  We  now 
approach,  what  we  believe  to  be,  the  broadly-marked,  the  unmis- 
takskile  distinction  between  the  truly  great  poet  and  the  elegant 
rhymer,  who  imagines  the  farther  he  departs  from  all  that  is  naiural^ 
the  higher  be  soars  in  sublimity ;  but  nothing  is  more  sublime  then 
truth,  and  she  is  equally  the  object  of  the  great  poet  and  profound 
philosopher — in  their  mutual  love  of  her,  their  characters  gradually 
unite,  Slid  the  line  which  distinguishes  them,  becomes  less  distinct. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  single  instance  of  a  really  great  poet,  with- 
out the  spirit  of  an  elevated  philosophy.  **  The  poet*s  eye,  in  a  fine 
frensy  rolling,"  often  descries  those  great  truths  which  the  philo- 
sopher obtains  only  after  forging  long  chains  of  dedtictions;  but 
these  truths  become  unto  each  other  the  materials  for  a  world, 
which,  so  fsr  as  the  mass  of  mankind  is  concerned,  is  equally  ideal 
to  bah. 

To  talk  of  the  ignorance  of  Shakspeare,  as  some  do,  in  order  to 
enhance  hb  genius,  is  exceedingly  unphilosopbical ;  it  is  impossible 
a  mind  like  his  can  be  ignorant,  even  as  relates  to  general  informa- 
tion, or  knowledge  of  books.  The  merely  illustrative  mstter  of  the 
comprehensive  thinker,  must  be  drawn  from  an  infinite  variety  of 
sources ;  and  though  the  veriest  groundwork  of  his  mind,  csn  only 
be  amassed  by  one  having  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  great  truth, 
that  all  human  knowledge  is  a  circle,  which,  however  marked  and 
divided  by  technical  and  sophistical  distinctions,  has  its  centre  in  the 
contemplative  man.  The  various  methods  of  study  are  of  little  con- 
sequence, when  we  talk  of  master  spirits,  for  the  progress  of  all 
original  genius  is  ever  in  accordance  with  its  organisation.  From 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  down  to  the  days  of  Eacon,  omitting  fortunate 
discoverers  of  half  developed  truths,  whoee  intetlectual  stature  has 
been  much  overrated — every  consummate  genius  destined  to  leave 
its  enduring  impreu  and  act  upon  the  thinking  world  for  ages,  no 
matter  what  the  medium  through  which  he  spoke — metsphysics, 
natural  philosophy,  or  through  s  far-reaching  and  elevated  poesy— 
hss  been  scarcely  more  remarkable  for  the  living  truths  he  brought 
from  darkness,  than  for  the  wide  and  variotis  sources  whence  be 
deduced  them.     We  have  been  too  long  content  to  measure  know* 
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ledge  liy  the  standard  of  the  achools,  although  the  folly  of  doing  ao, 
baa  been  repeatedly  rebuked  by  the  greatest  of  the  race.  Shak* 
apeare  belongs  not  to  the  claas  of  partial  geniuses.  His  sraa  a  mind, 
which,  though  possessed  of  the  greatest  facility  in  ac^iguian^  was 
not  content  with  the  mere  exercise  of  memory — using  the  word  in  its 
phrenologica  Isense,  as  one  of  the  lower  modes  of  action  of  all  the 
intellectual  faculties — but  asiimilated,  and  was  constantly  tending  to 
the  higher  state  of  thought— conception,  the  great  creative  power— 
the  peculiar  attribute  of  exalted  genius.  Man  was  to*  the  bard  of 
Avon,  as  a  nucleus  around  which  he  gathered  all  that  affiliated  with 
the  subject ;  and  though  in  certain  departments  he  was  inferior  to 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  it  is  probable  that  no  intellect  of  his  day 
experienced  a  higher  and  more  sustained  activity  of  all  the  inteltee- 
tual  faculties  ascribed  by  phrenology  to  man.  The  proper  aliment 
of  each,  having  undergone  the  alchymic  process  of  his  ever-musing 
mind,  might  easily,  without  the  trouble  of  careful  selection,  be 
arrayed  before  the  readers  of  the  Journal ;  but  it  would  be  aome* 
thing  worse  than  supererogatory.  We  will,  however,  by  abort  quota- 
tions,  illustrate  the  philosopical  manifestation  of  his  very  larjge 
Benevolence;  for  to  the  diffused  and  far-reaching  spirit  of  thia  organ, 
united  with  others,  we  are  indebted  for  his  **•  language  picturea"  of  the 
mental  miseries  of  the  groat,  as  well  as  the  physical  sufierings  of  the 
lowest  of  his  race.  Thus  does  he  penetrate  into  the  anxious  alee|Ml 
chamber  of  a  king : — 

"  Oh,  sleep ! 
Nature's  sofi  nurse !  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 

And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 

*  «  «  ♦  •  « 

Wilt  thou,  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast. 
8eal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes^  aod  rock  bis  brain 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge; 
And  in  the  visitations  of  the  winds, 
That  take  the  ruflSan  billows  by  their  tops. 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deafniog  clamours  in  the  slippery  clouds, 
That  with  the  noise  even  death  awaxes? 
Canst  thou,  oh  partial  sleep,  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea  boy,  in  an  hour  so  rude, 
And  in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest  hour. 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 
Deny  it  to  a  king?" 

And  thus  he  extends  his  sympathy  to  an  humbler  sphere.    The  lines 
ase  apoken  by  Lear,  in  the  midat  of  a  storm. 

**  Poor  naked  wretches,  wberesoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm. 
How  shall  your  hooseless  heads,  and  nnfed  aUea, 
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Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend  yoa 
From  seasons,  sach  as  these ?^ O,  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this!    Take  physic,  nomp; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel; 
That  thou  may'st  shake  the  superflux  to  them, 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just." 

Hia  works  teem  with  similar  examples ;  his  benevolenoe  embraced 
all  human  things — all  sufieringy  whether  it  existed  in  the  palace  or 
the  cottage: — whether  the  heaving  bosom  was  hid  by  the  "  robes  and 
forr'd  gowns,"  or  exposed  to  the  «  peltings  of  the  pitiless  storm**  by 
the  "  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness**  of  want. 

If  any  student  of  phrenology  wishes  to  observe  and  feel  the  mani- 
festations of  Ideality  and  Tqne  in  their  highest  modes  of  activity,  let 
him  read  certain  portions  of  the  '^  Tempest  ;*'  and  if  he  can  arouse 
his  own  faculties  to  a  perfect  sympathy  with  the  scenes,  he  will  be 
transported  to  the  **  Enchanted  Isle,"  the  *<  delicate  Ariel**  will  float 
in  beauty  before  his  eye,  Prospero  will  wave  his  magic  wand,  and 
the  air  be  filled  with  *'  all  the  linked  sweetness  of  sound.** 

(To  be  continued.) 


ARTICLE  III. 

PATHOLOOIOAL  FACT  OONFISMATORT  OF  FHBIIfOLOGT. 

Mr.  Editor, — 

Sir, — As  surgical  and  pathological  illustrations  of  phrenology  aro 
not  only  of  a  more  satisfactory  character,  but  rarer  than  other  classes 
of  facts,  I  send  you  the  following  case,  which  I  use  in  my  lectures  as 
a  proof  of  the  functions  of  Combativeness.  The  facts  were  commu- 
nicated to  me  some  years  since  by  the  attending  physician.  It 
occurred  in  South  Carolina,  but  as  to  the  exact  date  and  locality, 
my  memoranda  are  deficient. 

A  boy,  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  was  riding  m  spirited  horse.  The 
horse  started  at  full  speed,  and  the  boy  was  thrown  off;  as  he  fell, 
the  back  of  his  head  struck  against  a  stump,  and  also  received  a 
blow  from  the  hoof  of  the  horse,  the  efiect  of  which  double  injury 
was  what  might  be  called  an  egg-shell  fracture  of  the  occiput.  The 
occipital  bone  was  crushed  in,  and  the  brain  amich  injured.  Dr. 
Turner  was  called  to  attend  the  case ;  wheaiib  arrived,  it  presented 
a  frightful  appearance,  the  injury  extendinj^  to  the  angles  of  the 
parietal  bones  on  each  side.      The  brain  was  exposed — a  portion 


escaped  from  the  wound,  and  a  jportioQ  was.  it^moYed.ia  U|^, 
tieatmeot;  in  all,  about  a  tea-cupful  was  lost*  Tbe  case  aee/oi^i 
indeed,  a  desperate  one,  but  in  a  few  weeks  the  lad  recovered.  D|r^ 
Turner,  having  remarked  that  the  portion  of  brain  which  wft^ 
removed  came  chiefly  from  the  organs  of  Combativeness  on  each 
aide,  suggested  that  the  lad  would  probably  become  a  coward  on  bis 
recovery. 

During  the  first  week  or  two,  as  he  lay  in  a  comatose  or  oppresed 
condition,  his  dreams,  or  more  properly  delirious  wanderinj^  of  the 
mind,  presented  images  of  terror,  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
frequently  started  from  the  bed,  as  if  endeavouring  to  escape.  Upon 
his  recovery,  the  usual  debility  of  the  convalescent  probably  pre- 
vented ady  particular  observations  of  its  efiects  on  his  character. 
Two  years  afterwards,  the  doctor  saw  him.  He  was  perfectly 
cured,  and  his  mind,  intellectually ^  was  unimpaired;  but  his  cka- 
racter  was  changed.  He  was  timid  as  the  hare.  He  could  not  be 
induced  to  ride  a  horse ;  and  even  if  he  saw  a  horseman  approaching 
in  the  road,  he  would  run  into  the  woods  to  escape.  At  an  age  at 
which  boys  are  usually  high-spirited  and  proud  to  show  their  inde- 
pendence, he  was  destitute  of  the  feeling,  and  seemed  to  lean  upon 
others.  He  would  not  even  leave  the  house,  and  go  a  few  hundred 
yards  by  himself,  but  was  escorted  about  the  farm  by  the  negro 
women.  Ho  was  quite  intelligent,  and  able  to  converse  over  bis 
own  case  in  a  full  and  satisfactory  manner.  He  told  a  full  stoiy  of 
his  dreams  of  terror  during  the  first  fortnight  after  the  accident. 

He  was  quite  unsocial,  and  indisposed  to  mingle  in  the  athletic 
sports  of  boys.  His  cerebellum  was  undeveloped,  his  manners  were 
timid  and  feminine,  and  his  voice  like  that  of  the  eunuch. 

If  this  account  should  meet  the  eye  of  Dr.  Turner,  I  would 
request  him  to  make  out  and  publish  a  more  complete  account  of  the 
foregoing  case,  and  his  subsequent  observations. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  to  practical  phrenologists  the  importance  of 
another  class  of  facts  which  may  easily  be  collected,  and  which  are 
sometimes  not  less  valuable  than  those  furnished  by  pathology.  I 
refer  to  the  materials  to  be  collected  from  an  accurate  study  of  the 
various  sensations  in  diflerent  regions  of  the  head,  connected  with 
cephalic  action.  Tbe  other  day,  a  young  man  gave  me  a  minute 
account  of  an  apparition  which  he  had  pursued,  until  it  made  a 
mysterious  escape,  and  of  others  which  followed  him  until  he 
became  familiar  with  them.  Seeing  that  he  was  siolftyb,  I  inquired 
into  the  condition  of  his  perceptive  organs,  and  found  |hat  he  was  at 
certain  periods  liable  to  ah  affection  in  which  there  lita  pain  along, 
tbe  brows  and  just  over  the  eyeballs.     This  generally  terminated 


« - 
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•fter  a  frae  Ueediog  at  the  noaa.  Such  afiactiona  of  the  parcaptive 
organa  may  wall  ba  the  foandatioD  of  popular  auparatitiooa^  for  it  ia 
difficult  to  reatat  the  aiocare  and  graphic  accounta  of  thoaa  who  are 
tbua  decei?edy  without  being  able  to  auepact  the  aourca  of  their 
deluaioo. 

I  have  been  fortuoate  io  obtaioiog  this  claae  of  facta;  aooM  of 
which,  indeed,  might  not  be  credible  to  thoaa  who  teat  every  atate- 
ment  by  ita  harjnony  with  their  preconceived  opiniona.  I  feel  con* 
fident,  however,  to  assert  that  peculiar  conditiona,  or  ezceeaive 
action  of  any  organ,  will  alwayt  be  accompanied  by  a  tenmttion  of 
$ome  hind  ai  iU  nte;  and  *that  every  true  principle  in  the  acience  of 
phrenology  may  thus  be  sustained  bjf  the  emdenee  of  McnBaium. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Jos.  R.  BUCBAHAIC. 

Ntw  OrlMiis,  Dtosmber  SO,  1899. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

ON  HVKAH  OAPABILITT  OF  IMPROVEMSirT.* 

Man,  existing  in  a  savage  state,  without  arts  and  industry,  can 
scarcely  be  recognised  as  a  rational  being;  he  manifeats  only 
instincts;  and  instead  of  subduing  external  nature  to  his  will,  be 
picks  up  from  its  surface,  as  the  brutes  do,  whatever  enjoyments  it 
spontaneously  yields,  and  submits  in  sullen  patience  to  its  adverae 
influences,  till  they  pass  away.  In  civilised  countries,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  presenta  the  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  greatness  of 
his  rational  faculties,  by  the  sway  which  he  exerts  over  phyatcal 
nature ;  but  even  in  these  regions,  when  we  examine  closely  into  the 
condition  of  individuals,  we  discover  that  although  the  intellectual 
powers  have  achieved  admirable  conquests  over  matter,  there  is  a 
deplorable  deficiency  of  moral  enjoyment ;  that  although  man  has 
displayed  the  magnificence  of  his  nature  in  triumphing  over  esrth 
and  sea,  air  and  fire,  and  rendering  them  ministers  to  his  will,  ho 
has  not  succeeded  in  infusing  order  and  beauty  into  his  moral  condi- 
tion ;  that  his  heart  is  often  sick  with  anguish,  while  his  eyes  look 
on  a  lovely  world  as  his  own.  Some  sects  regard  this  as  the  neces- 
sary result  of  man*s  imperfect  nature,  and  dihbelieve  in  the  possi* 

^Ffon  tbe  aOth  aoabsr  of  Hm  Ediaborah  Phranoloaiesl  Joorasl. 
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bilitjr  of  hit  OTor  whraneiog  by  Ibo  om  of  roMOO  to  far  as  to  do  ia 
the  moral,  what  ho  haa  aocompliahed  io  the  phyatcal,  world ;  call 
forth  order,  beauty,  aod  eojoyineot,  where  pain  and  aorrow  at  pre- 
•eat  reign.  Other  eecta  not  only  regard  aoeh  an  advance  aa  attain* 
able,  but  teach  that  the  Creator  haa  formed  man  aa  a  progroiaife 
and  improvable  being,  with  the  direct  object  of  hia  arranging  hia 
inatitutioaa  and  conduct  in  conformity  to  the  Divine  law,  and  thereby 
attaining  to  real  enjoyment.  They  maintain,  that,  without  being 
animated  by  thi<i  conviction  in  our  daily  conduct,  and  without  reaort* 
ing  to  th')  study  of  human  and  external  nature,  under  the  relisnce  on 
the  divine  gooHness  which  it  produces,  we  cannot  be  said  to  live 
tffiih  God  in  the  world. 

Thus,  two  great  parties  may  be  said  to  divide  the  religious  world. 
The  one,  with  which  we  have  a  great  sympathy,  believes  the  phy* 
sical,  moral,  and  intellectual  constitution  of  this  world  to  be  greatly 
disordered ;  many  and  bitter  were  the  proofs  of  this  truth  afibrded 
by  the  pains  and  sorrows  attending  our  early  life  and  education ;  and 
we  are  still  far  from  imagining  that  this  world  is  a  perfect  institution. 
The  iMimirg  deserts  of  Africa,  the  frozen  regions  of  the  poles,  the 
noxious  swamps,  and  the  stony  wastes  every  where  abounding,  pro* 
claim  that  physical  nature  is  not  perfect;  while  the  mental  blindness, 
the  hearths  sickness,  and  the  body's  anguish,  prove  that  human 
nature  requires  great  amendment.  The  other  party,  however,  coo- 
tend,  that  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  the  inherent  defecta 
and  disorders  of  creation  is  exsggerated;  and  that  there  is  a  far 
greater  provision  made  for  human  virtue  and  happiness  in  the  fiue* 
tiona  and  capabilities  of  nature,  than  is  generally  understood  or 
believed ;  and  that  it  is  denying  the  Divine  wisdom  snd  goodness,  to 
say  that  this  world  is  essentially  disordered  in  its  constitution ;  that 
it  is  not  arranged  so  as  to  favour  virtue,  but  the  reverse ;  that  it  ia  a 
world  essentially  wicked,  against  the  seductions  of  whieh  the  pious 
require  to  maintain  a  constant  struggle.  They  say,  that,^  if  we 
entertain  these  views  as  our  theory  of  human  nature,  and  act  eon- 
Bitteotly,  we  shall  be  led  to  look  with  little  interest  on  human 
seience,  and  to  listen  with  much  incredulity  to  schemes  for  improv- 
ing the  dispositions,  capabilities,  and  condition  of  the  race,  by  teach* 
ii^  them  the  laws  of  the  natural  world,  and  inducing  them  to  obey 
them.  No  system  of  political  economy,  of  law,  or  of  education, 
having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  human  happiness  and  virtue, 
by  a  right  ordering  of  the  elements  of  nature,  appears  to  be  prac- 
tical, according  to  the  fundamental  doctrine,  that  nature,  physical, 
aMnral,  and  intellectual,  is  depraved  and  out  of  joint.  Although 
auro-natural  means  of  rectifying  the  disorder  be  admitted,  theaa 
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nmmoB  do  not*  bafeng  to  tho*  dafoHmtat  of  phik»opii7»  and  do  not 
fall  wilhiD  tho  aphata  of  reaaottyiwhaaaaa  avery  schame  hawg  the 
parmanaDt'  improvamant  of  rata  4ar  "ita  objaet,  by  incraaaiag  hia 
haaUb>aiila?giflg'bi8knowladga,atraBglbaQiaf  hia  moral  afiaalbna, 
amandiag  Mb  aodal  institutions,  and  diniiiiiibiDg  his  pasaioiiSy  aaema 
to  requira  that  tba  alamasls  of  hia  nalura  ahould  in  thamaalvas  ba 
g^;  that  they  should  ba  wisely  adapted  to  each  other  and  ike 
aitenial  world;  and  thai  happinaaa. and  virtue  ahould  be  an  attain* 
able  result  of  their  due  applicatian  and  arrangement. 

These  unfavourable  views  of  human  nature  are  perhape  entertained 
by  aome  of  our  readers,  while  by  many  others  they  will  be  regarded 
as  altogether  errooeous ;  and  this  difl&rence  of  opinion  is  itaelf  of 
much  importance.  A  practical  as  well  as  a  theoretical  bondiet  is 
permanently  proceeding  in  society,  founded  on  the  two  sets  of 
opinions  now  adverted  to.  The  belief  in  the  right  constitution  of 
the  world  is  ao  far  instinctive,  that  individuals  of  all  ranks,  when 
they  lay  aside  their  sectarian  peculiarities,  combine  cordially  in  pro- 
moting the  study  of  science,  the  investigation  of  nature,  the  diffijsion 
of  knowledge,  and  the  amelioraiion  of  social  institutions,  on  natural 
principles  $  in  full  reliance  that  the  great  elements  of  the  material 
and  moral  world  are  really  constituted  with  the  design  of  favouring 
happiness  and  virtue.  On  the  other  nand,  we  are  surrounded  by 
religious  sects  essentially  founded  on  the  opposite  principle,  of  nature 
being  in  disorder,  and  of  the  only  means  of  rectification  being  such 
aa  are  afforded  by  an  influence  not  belonging  to  this  world's  constitu- 
tion, not  cognisable  by  philoaophy,  and  not  falling  within  the  sphere 
of  reaaon.  These  sects,  when  they  have  acted  in  their  proper  cha- 
racter, have  laboured  for  centuries  to  improve  mankind  by  their  own 
peculiar  means;  we  do  not  mean  to  say  whether  successfully  or 
unsuccessfully,  but  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  in  their 
effi>rts,  the  exposition  of  the  natural  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
of  the  external  world,  of  their  relations  and  capabilities,  has  foroMd 
a  very  subordinate  part. .  They  have  greatly  omitted  to  cultivate  the 
natural  capabilities  of  the  beings  whom  they  have  sought  to  improve, 
and  nevertheless  expected  to  accomplish  this  end  without  using  the 
means.  They  have  resembled  the  pious  agriculturists  of  Scotland, 
of  the  olden  time,  who  prayed  for  dry  weather,  when  the  natural 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  was  damaging  their  crops  with  rain,  but 
omitted  to  drain  their  fields.  Their  prayers  were  not  successful, 
because  they  did  not  use  the  means  which  Providence  had  placed 
within  their  own  power  for  protecting  their  crops.  Their  posterity 
have  applied  their  skill  in  draining,  and  have  fitted  their  fields  to  a 
greater  extent  to  the  climate,  4n  consequence  of  which,  fair  crops 


htLfm  baea  mapod  ia  1839  and  1880,  after  nana  which  woaUi  have 
^raad  absolute  deaolatioii  over  the  fields  of  our  ancestor!.  The 
enlighteoed  teoantrj  of  this  age  must  enjoy  a  higher  impression  of 
the  benevolence  of  the  Creator,  so  far  as  it  can  be  inferred  from  this 
flingle  instance,  than  could  be  oftained  by  their  predecessors. 

If  there  has  bejoo  an  omission  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  religioua 
instructors  of  mankind,  in  not  making  the  most  of  the  natural  capa^ 
bilities  of  man,  as  a  preliminary  condition  to  the  efficacy  of  divine 
influence,  we  may  expect  to  discover  discrepancy  between  the  mag- 
aitode  of  the  exertions  made  by  them  for  human  improvement  and 
the  practical  result.    Accordingly,  to  a  person  of  a  plain  understand* 
ing,  nothing  appears  more  extraofdinary  than  the  contrast  afforded 
between  the  unwearied  exertions  of  religious  sect«,  and  the  fruits 
produced.     Compare  the  sedulous  teaching  of  religion  to  both  sexes 
in  youth,  the  powerful  efforts  constantly  made  to  maintain  its  influ- 
ence in  adult  age,  with  the  wide  dereliction  of  its  principles  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  life,  and  the  deficiency  is  conspicuous.     We  do 
not  find  the  principles  of  religion  pervading  all  the  employments  of 
individuals,  and  the  institutions  of  society.     The  daily  occupations 
of  the  artisan,  and  of  every  other  member  of  society,  ought  to  be 
founded  on,  and  regulated  by,  its  principles.     But  let  us  look  at  the 
fact.     Does  the  man,  who  commences  at  six  o^clock  in  the  morning 
to  break  stones  on  the  highway,  and  who,  exposed  to  heat,  cold,  or 
wet,  as  the  heavens  happen  to  send,  labours  at  this  occupation,  with 
only  two  hours'  intermission,  till  six  o'clock  at  night,  for  six  daya  in 
the  week,  from  youth  to  old  age,  appear  to  be  employed  like  a 
rational  being,  possessed  of  moral  feelings  and  an  immortal  soul, 
sent  into  this  world  to  cultivate  and  improve  these  powers,  in  order 
to  fit  him  for  higher  dignity  and  enjoyment  hereafter?     He  appears 
more  like  a  creature  condemned  to  endure  penance,  but  for  what 
specific  purpose,  it  is  not  very  essy  to  discover.     As  the  vivacity  of 
his  moral  and  intellectual  powers  depends  on  the  condition  of  his 
brain,  and  as  exposure  to  the  rigour  of  a  cold  and  variable  climate, 
in  the  open  air,  tends,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  to  impede  the  action 
of  this  organ,  the  first  fact  that  strikes  us  is  the  direct  contiadiction 
between  the  professed  end  of  his  existence,  viz.  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement,  and  the  arrangement  of  his  physical  condition. 
in  the  next  place,  as  instruction  and  exercise  of  all  the  mental 
powers  are  required  by  nature  as  essential  to  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement,  the  second  circumstance  that  attracts  notice  is  the 
total  absence  or  inadequate  extent  of  such  instruction  and  exercise. 
This  forms  a  second  contrast  between  his  actual  condition  and  the 
professed  end  of  his  existence  on  earth.    Similar  observations  are 
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appliciibia,  under  proper  modifieatiom,  to  the  cases  of  the  artistii, 
the  operative  manufacturer,  the  ap'icuhoral  laboured,  the  merdiant, 
the  lawyer,  the  soldier,  and  stateaman.  If  we  look  at  the  prtifes* 
sional  pursuits  of  one  and  all  of  these  classes;  at  the  principlee 
on  which  they  are  conducted,  at  tn<B  faculties  which  they  call  into 
ezereise,  at  the  time  which  they  engage,  and  at  the  dffeeis  which 
they  present  to  the  mind,  and  conaider  them  in  reference  to  the 
advancement  of  the  individuals  in  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment, we  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  imperfect  adaptation  of 
the  external  condition  of  many  men  to  the  professed  -object  of  their 
existence.  We  conceive  that  human  nature  admits  of  institutions 
and  arrangements  calculated  to  favour,  in  a  far  higher  degree  than 
those  now  existing,  the  developement  of  their  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties. 

It  is  justly  assumed,  that  men  are  sent  into  this  world  to  prepare, 
by  the  cultivation  of  their  higher  faculties,  for  a  purer  state  of  exist* 
ence  hereafter  i  yet,  in  many  instances,  their  physical  condition  is 
opposed  to  it,  and  their  occupations  during  nine-tenths  of  their 
waking  dreams  have  scarcely  any  perceptible  relation  to  their 
advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  works,  or  in 
obedience  to  his  laws.  The  professional  pursuits  of  an  operative 
tradesman,  an  extensive  merchant  or  manufacturer,  or  a  well 
employed  lawyer,  cannot  be  rei^arded  as  means  for  dereloping  the 
rational  powers  of  man,  and  fitting  htm  for  a  higher  sphere.  So  far  aa 
necessary  to  provide  subsistence  and  comfort  for  his  body,  and  to 
acquire  leisure  and  means  of  cultivating  his  nobler  faculties,  they  do 
conduce  to  this  end ;  but  viewed  as  the  grand  pursuits  of  life,  they 
engross  the  mind,  and  become  impf^dimonts  lo  its  moral  progress. 
Besides,  until  these  pursuits  shall  be  founded  on  correct  views  of 
human  nature,  and  be  conducted  on  principles  directly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  they 
must  continue  to  obstruct,  rsther  than  advance,  the  improvement  of 
mart  as  a  rational  being.  If  nature  does  not  admit  of  their  being 
arrangred,  so  as  to  favour  this  end,  then  human  improvement  is 
impossible :  if  it  does  admit  of  such  an  ordering  of  professional  pur- 
suits, then  religious  persons  ought  to  view  this  as  a  preliminary 
condition,  to  be  fulfilled  before  their  other  principles  can  become 
efficacious.  In  point  of  fact,  artisans,  merchants,  and  professional 
men  in  general,  know  as  much,  or  often  more,  of  moral,  intellectual, 
and  phydical  science,  uf  religion  and  its  practical  power,  and  arc 
purer  in  spirit,  more  Christian  in  temper  and  disposition,  at  eighteen 
than  at  sixty ;  though  the  very  religion  which  they  profess,  teaches 
them  that  existence  on  earth  is  given  to  prepare  them  for  reiigioos, 
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nroralf  and  intelleetaal  enjoyments  in  heaven.  In  short,  the  doable 
contradiction  presses  it»elf  on  our  slteniion ;  the  life  of  busy  men  is 
at  varidnce  with  the  professed  object  of  their  existence  on  earth ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  rectification  of  this  system  of  society, 
and  the  t>etter  arran|^ment  of  the  natural  world,  are  objects  very 
little  attended  to  by  those  who  profess  these  high  ?iews  of  human 
destiny  and  duty. 

It  appears  to.  us  extremely  difikult  to  reconcile  these  contradic- 
tions, but  we  shall  attempt  to  elucidate  their  origin. 

The  theologians  who  condemned  the  natural  world,  lived  in  an  age 
when  there  was  no  sound  philosophy,  and  almost  no  knowledge  of 
physical  science  ;  they  were  unavoidably  ignorant  of  the  elementary 
qualities  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  influence  of  organisation  on 
the  mental  powers — the  great  link  which  connects  the  moral  and 
physical  worlds.  They  were  unacquainted  with  the  relations  sub* 
sisting  between  the  mind  and  external  nature,  and  could  not  by 
possibility  divine  to  what  extent  individuals  and  society  were  capable 
of  being  improved  by  natural  means.  In  the  history  of  man,  they 
had  read  chiefly  of  misery  and  crime,  and  had  in  their  own  age 
beheld  much  of  both.  They  were,  therefore,  naturally  led  to  form 
a  low  estimate  of  human  nature,  and  to  expect  little  good  from  the 
cultivation  of  its  inherent  capabilities.  These  opinions  having  been 
entwined  with  religious  sentiments,  descended  from  generation  to 
generation ;  and,  in  consequence,  persons  of  sincere  piety  have,  for 
several  centuries,  lieen  induced  to  look  down  on  this  world  as  a 
wildeiness  abounding  with  briars,  weeds,  and  noxious  things,  and  to 
direct  their  chief  attention,  not  to  the  study  of  its  elements  and 
their  relations,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  them  to  order,  but  to 
enduring  the  disotder  with  patience  and  resignation,  and  to  securing, 
by  faith  and  penitence,  salvation  in  a  future  life.  It  has  nevor  been 
with  them  a  practical  principle,  that  human  nature  itself  may  be 
vastly  improved  in  its  moral  and  intellectual  capabilities,  by  increas- 
ing the  size  of  the  anterior  and  superior  regions  of  the  brain,  and 
dinbinishing  the  size  of  the  lower  and  occipital  portions ;  which, 
nevertheless,  the  principles  of  physiology,  and  the  facts  ascertained 
by  phrenology,  warrant  us  in  believing;  nor  that  human  nature  and 
the  external  world  are  adjusted  on  the  principle  of  favouiing  the 
developement  of  the  higher  powers  of  our  minds;  nor  that  the  study 
of  the  constitution  of  nature  is  indispensable  to  human  improvement; 
nor  that  this  world,  and  its  professions  and  pursuits,  might  be  ren- 
dered favourable  to  virtue,  by  searching  out  the  natural  qualities  of  its 
elements,  their  relationship,  and  the  moral  plan  on  which  God  has 
eonstituted  and  governs  it.     Some  philosophera  and  divints  kaviMr 
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failed  to  dkcover  «  conaisteDt  order  or  plan  in  the  moral  world,  liave 
nshlj  concluded  that  none  such  eziata,  or  that  it  is  inacrutable.  It 
appears  never  to  have  occurred  to  them  that  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
prehend a  whole  system  without  becoming  acquainted  with  its  parts ; 
these  persons  ha?e  been  ignorant  of  the  physiology  of  man,  of  the 
philosophy  of  man»  of  the  philosophy  of  ezteroal  nature  and  their 
relations,  and  nevertheless  have  not  perceived  that  this  extensive 
ignorance  of  the  details  rendered  i^  impossible  for  them  to  compre- 
hend the  plan  of  the  whole.  Hence  they  have  involved  themselves 
in  contradictions;  for  while  it  has  been  a  practical  principle  with 
them,  that  enjoyment  in  a  future  state  is  to  be  the  consequence  of 
the  believer  attaining  to  a  holy  and  pious  frame  of  mind  in  this  life  f 
they  have  represented  the  constitution  of  the  world  to  be  so  unfa- 
vourable to  piety  and  virtue,  that  men  in  general,  who  continue 
attached  to  it,  cannot  attain  tn  tl||s  right  frame  of  spirit,  or  act 
habitually  in  consistency  with  it.  They  have  not  had  philosophy 
sufficient  to  perceive  that  man  must  live  in  society  to  be  either 
virtuous,  useful,  or  happy ;  that  the  social  atmosphere  is  to  the  mind 
what  air  is  to  the  lungs;  that  while  an  individual  cannot  exist  to 
virtuous  ends  out  of  society,  he  cannot  exist  in  a  right  frame  in  it,  if 
the  moral  atmosphere  with  which  he  is  surrounded  be  deeply  con- 
taminated with  vice  and  error.  Individual  merchants,  for  example, 
cannot  act  habitually  on  Christian  principles,  if  the  maxims  of  their 
trade  be  not  Christain;  and  if  the  world  be  so  unfavourably  consti- 
tuted that  it  does  not  adroit  of  the  rules  of  trade  becoming  Christian, 
then  active  life  and  practical  religion  are  naturally  opposed  to  each 
other.  Divines  have  laboriously  recommended  spiritual  exercises  as 
means  of  improvement  in  this  life,  and  of  salvation  in  the  next,  but 
have  rarely  dealt  with  the  philosophy  of  this  world,  or  attempted 
its  rectification,  so  as  to  render  these  exercises  truly  efficacious. 
Their  minds  have  been  infected  with  the  first  great  error,  that  (his 
world  is  irremediably  defective  in  its  constitution,  and  that  human 
hope  must  be  entirely  concentrated  on  the  next.  This  may  be  atuci- 
buted  to  the  premature  formation  of  a  system  of  theology  in  the 
dawn  of  civilisation  before  the  qualities  of  the  physical  world,  and 
the  elements  of  the  moral  world  and  their  relationship,  were  known; 
and  to  erroneous  interpretations  of  Scripture  in  consequence,  partly, 
of  that  ignorance. 

Now,  if  phrenology  is  to  operate  at  all  in  favour  of  human 
improvement,  one  of  the  most  striking  effects  which  it  will  produce, 
will  be  the  lifting  up  of  the  veil  which  has  so  long  concealed  the 
natural  world,  its  capabilities  and  importance,  from  the  eyes  of 
divines.     To  all  practical  ends  coi^nccted  with  theology,  the  philo- 
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sophj  of  nature  might  as  well  not  exist ;  the  sermons  preached  a 
century  ago  are  equal>  if  not  superior,  in  sense  and  suitableness  to 
human  nature,  to  those  delivered  yesterday ;  and  yet,  in  the  interval, 
the  human  mind  has  made  vast  advances  in  knowledge  of  the  works 
of  creation.  Divines  have  frequently  applied  philosophical  disco- 
veries in  proving  the  existence  and  developing  the  character  of  the 
Deity  ;  but  they  have  failed  in  applying  either  the  discoveries  them- 
eelves,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  character  obtained  by  means 
of  them,  to  the  practical  purposes  of  virtue.  This,  however, 
phrenology  will  enable  them  one  day  to  do.  In  surveying  tLe 
world  itself,  the  phrenologist  perceives  that  the  Creator  has  bestowed 
elementary  qualities  on  the  human  mind  and  on  external  objects, 
and  established  certain  relations  between  them ;  that  these  have  been 
incessantly  operating  according  to  their  inherent  tendencies,  gene- 
rally aiming  at  good,  always  desiring  it,  but  often  missing  it  through 
pure  ignorance  and  blindness,  yet  capable  of  attaining  it  when 
enlightened  and  properly  directed.  The  baneful  effects  of  ignorance 
are  every  where  apparent.  Three-fourths  of  the  mental  faculties 
have  direct  reference  to  this  world,  and  in  their  functions  appear  to 
have  no  intelligible  relation  to  any  other — such  are  Amativeness, 
Philoprogenitiveness,  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Constructive- 
ness,  Acquisitiveness,  Secretiveness,  Self-esteem,  and  others ;  while 
the  remaining  fourth  have  reference  at  once  to  this  life,  and  to  a 
higher  state  of  existence — such  are  Benevolence,  Ideality,  Wonder, 
Veneration,  Hope,  Conscientiousness,  and  Intellect.  To  guide  and 
successfully  apply  the  first  class  of  faculties  to  the  promotion  of  human 
happiness,  it  appears  indispensable  that  the  faculties  themselves,  the 
physical  conditions  on  which  their  strength  and  weakness,  inertness 
and  vivacity  depend — the  relations  established  between  them  and  the 
external  world,  which  is  the  grand  theatre  of  their  action — and, 
finally,  the  relation  between  them  and  the  superior  faculties,  which 
«re  destined  to  direct  them,  should  be  known ;  and  yet,  scarcely  any 
thing  is  known  in  a  philosophical  and  practical  sense  by  the  people 
at  large,  on  these  points.  If  we  are  correct  in  saying  thAt  these 
faculties  have,  by  their  constitution,  reference  chiefly  to  this  world, 
then  we  maintain  that  useful  knowledge  for  their  guidance  will  be 
afforded  by  the  philosophy  of  this  world ;  and  that  the  wisdom  which 
is  to  reduce  them  to  order,  will  receive  important  aid  from  studying 
the  constitution  which  it  has  pleased  the  Creator  to  bestow  on  them, 
and  the  relations  which  he  has  seen  proper  to  institute  between  them 
and  the  other  departments  of  his  works.  His  wisdom  and  goodness 
will  be  found  to  pervade  them.  #Ie  has  bestowed  on  us  intellect  to 
discover,  and  sentiment  to  obey,  his  will  in  whatever  record  its  exist- 
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•nee  is  iMcribed,  and  jet  little  of  thit  koowledge  ii  taught  by  tftfiatf 
to  the  people. 

Knowlfsdge  of  the  conatitutioot,  relations,  and  capabilities  of  tbiis 
world  is  indispensable  also  to  the  proper  exercise  and  direction  of 
the  superior  powers  of  our  minds.  In  all  ages,  practical  men  tia? e 
been  engaged  for  three-fourths  of  their  time  in  pursuits  calculated 
to  giaiify  the  faculties  which  have  leference  to  this  world  alone; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  remaining  fourth  of  their  time  has  not  been 
devoted  to  pursuits  bearing  reference  to  their  higher  iaculties* 
Through  want  of  intellectual  education,  they  were  incapable  of 
deriving  pleasure  from  observing  nature  and  reasoning,  and  they 
were  not  fuinishvd  with  ideas  to  enable  them  to  think.  Owing  to 
the  barbarism  which  pervaded  society  in  general,  there  waa  no 
moial  atmosphere  in  which  their  superior  sentiments  could  play. 
Ambition,  that  powerful  stimulant  in  social  life,  was  not  directed  to 
moral  objects,  but  generalTy  the  reverse.  The  hours,  therefore, 
which  ought  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  impiovement  of  the 
higher  portion  of  their  faculties,  were  either  devoted  to  the  pursuit 
of  gain,  sensual  pleasure  or  ambition,  or  spent  in  mere  trifling 
amusements  and  relaxation.  There  was  no  practical  onward  pur- 
pose of  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  abroad  in  the  secular 
occupations  of  society;  and  the  divines  who  formed  public  opinion, 
so  far  from  discovering  that  this  disorder  was  not  inherent  in  the 
constitution  of  nature,  arni  that  Christianity,  \n  teaching  the  doctrine 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  faculties,  necessarily  implied  the 
practicability  of  a  state  of  society  founded  on  that  principle,  fell  into 
the  opposite  error,  and  repiescnted  the  world  as  deranged  in  all  its 
parts;  as  incapable,  by  the  developcment  of  its  own  elements,  of 
rectification;  and  thereby  added  strength  and  permanence  to  the 
evils  originating  in  ignorance  and  unguided  passion. 

We  are  far  fiom  casting  blanoe  on  the  exellent  individuals  who 
fell  into  these  mistakes;  they  were  inevitable  at  the  time  in  which 
they  lived,  and  with  the  lights  which  they  possessed ;  but  we  point 
them  out  as  errors  which  ought  to  be  removed.  We  subjoin  a  few 
illustrations  of  the  effects  which  a  knowledge  of  human  and  external 
nature  may  be  supposed  to  produce  in  improving  the  condition  of 
man  as  an  inhabitant  of  this  world. 

Divines  most  properly  teach  that  it  is  sinful  for  the  sexes  to 
cohabit  as  husband  and  wife  without  having  solemnly  undertaken 
the  obligations  and  duties  imposed  by  the  ceremony  of  marriage; 
that  brothers  and  sisters,  and  uncles  and  aunts,  cannot  marry  without 
sin ;  and  that  he  that  providcth  not  for  his  own,  is  worse  than  an 
infidel.    In  theae  particulars,  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  the 
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precepts  of  divines,  agree;  but  the  following  points,  connected  with 
file  same  order  of  duties,  are  generally  omitted  in  the  exhortations 
uf  the  pulpit,  and  nevertheless,  U  U  impoisibh^  without  attending  to 
ibem,  to  avoid  sowing  the  seeds  of  mi»ery,  producing  physical  and 
moral  disorder,  and  directly  counti^racting  the  precepts  themselves, 
which  the  divines  deliver. 

1.  Very  young  persons  ought  not  to  marry ;  because,  by  the  laws 
to  which  God  has  subjected  our  physical  constitution,  the  offspring 
of  very  young  parents  are  generally  de/icient  in  bodily  and  mental 
qualities,  or  both.  The  municipal  law  allows  males  to  marry  at 
fouiteen,  and  females  at  twelve;  and  the  divines  take  no  cognisance 
of  the  sin  of  marrying  at  an  unripe  age;  whereas  nature,  in  this 
climate,  is  inimical  to  marriage  before  twenty  or  tvienty-two  in  the 
female,  and  twenty- five  or  twenty-six  in  the  male. 

One  consequence  of  marriages  in  extreme  youth  is,  that  the  first 
bom  child  or  children  are  in  general  deficient  in  the  organs  of  the 
moral  and  reflective  faculties,  and  have  an  excess  of  the  organs  of 
the  animal  propensities.  A  single  illustration  of  the  consequences 
of  such  a  union  will  sulTice  to  show  how  deeply  it  may  affect  the 
order  of  the  moral  woild.  Suppose  a  British  peer  of  forty,  possessed 
of  ordinary  qualities,  to  marry  an  immature  girl  of  seventeen,  and 
that  the  fiist  born  child  is  a  son.  He  would  prove  greatly  deficient  in 
moral  and  intellectual  powers.  The  organs  of  the  propensities 
would  be  iKige,  and  the  anterior  and  superior  portions  of  the  brain, 
which  manifest  the  higher  faculties,  would  be  relatively  small.  In 
consequence  of  this  combination,  his  natur..!  inclinations  would  lead 
him  to  prefer  animal  gratifications  to  study,  and  his  innate  conscious- 
ness  of  a  low  mind  would  render  him  sceptical  of  human  virtue,  and 
proud  of  his  ^' order,'*  as  the  only  mark  of  superiority  in  his  person 
over  the  base  born  vulgar.  The  law  would  give  him  the  family 
estates  and  a  seat  in  the  upper  house  of  parliament,  and  the  customs 
of  society  invest  him  with  a  vast  influence  in  bis  native  country ; 
but  the  low  formation  of  his  brain  would  render  the  high  rank,  the 
large  property,  the  legislative  voice,  and  the  social  influence,  so 
many  inlets  of  temptation  to  immoral  conduct  in  himself,  and  so 
many  instrumeuts  of  perpetrating  mischief  to  his  fellow-men.  The 
priest  might  give  his  benediction  at  his  father*s  marriage,  and  his 
mother  be  unconscious  of  sin;  but  the  Creator's  laws  being  violated. 
His  blessing  would  not  fall  on  the  first  born.  The  children  pro- 
duced after  the  mother  arrived  at  maturity,  would  manifest  superior 
qualities.  The  result  would  be  still  more  hurtful  were  old  men  to 
marry  very  young  women ;  for  bodily  imperfection  would  then  be 
added  to  mental  imbecility.     We  state  these  cases  hjpotbeticallyi  to 


avoid  the  remotest  chance  of  personal  tdlasion ;  bat  we  entreat  anj 
reader  Who  may  be  disposed  to  regard  them  as  imagioaryy  to  obeenre 
nature,  and  be  will  acquit  us  of  this  charge. 

Nature  transmits  the  constitution  of  organs  from  parents  to  chil- 
dren, and  health  chiefly  depends  on  the  inheritance  of  them  in  a 
sound  and  vigorous  condition.  Small  organs  are,  ctBteris  parihuSf 
more  feeble  than  large  organs,  and  less  capable  of  resisting  the 
shock  of  external  influences  of  an  unfavourable  kind ;  or,  in  other 
words,  they  are  more  liable  to  disease  from  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
changes,  from  moral  depression,  intellectual  exhaustion,  and  other 
causes.  Nature,  therefore,  prochiims  that  twp  persons  having  both 
weak  lungs,  weak  stomachs,  weak  muscles,  or  weak  brains,  ought 
not  to  intermarry ;  the  consequence  will  be,  the  production  of  an 
enfeebled  offspring,  liable  from  birth  to  suffering  and  misery. 

Now,  our  proposition  is,  that  if  it  be  the  object  of  divines  to 
render  men  happy  on  earth,  to  bring  their  whole  being,  animal, 
moral,  and  intellectual,  into  the  highest  state  of  perfection  of  which 
it  is  susceptible,  as  a  means  of  preparing  them  for  heaven ;  and  if 
these  ends  cannot,  by  the  constitution  of  nature,  be  attained  without 
attention  to  the  points  alluded  to,  religious  instructors,  who  confine 
their  attention  to  performance  of  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  to 
guarding  the  forbidden  degrees,  and  to  the  general  precept  of  pro- 
viding for  offspring,  omit  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  knowledge 
which  is  necessary  to  be  taught,  and  to  be  practically  acted  on  by 
the  sexes,  before  they  can  discbarge  their  duties  as  rational,  moral, 
and  religious  beings,  on  the  single  point  of  marriage.  Nay,  farther: 
we  maintain  that  the  points  omitted,  are  fundamental  and  vital  in 
importance;  and  that,  while  they  are  neglected,  and  beings  are  pro- 
duced with  enormous  organs  of  the  animal  propensities,  and  small 
organs  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  with  feeble  bodies  and 
inherent  bad  health,  practical  Christianity,  as  a  system  not  of  words 
and  abstract  contemplations,  but  of  living  action  in  the  bosoms  pf 
men,  and  in  the  transactions  of  society,  cannot  possibly  be  realised, 
and  moral  order  cannot  be  established  in  tho  world. 

We  repeat,  that  wo  do  not  blame  the  clergy  for  omitting  this 
instruction ;  because  they  could  not  teach  it  till  they  possessed  it 
themselves,  and  saw  its  importance.  We  object,  however,  to  their 
attempting  to  excuse  themselves  after  it  is  pointed  out  to  them,  by 
alleging  that  this  is  human  science  which  it  belongs  to  professors  in 
universities,  and  not  to  Christian  ministers,  to  teach.  With  the 
utmost  deference  we  would  answer,  that  the  clergy  are  the  servants 
of  God,  appointed  to  instruct  the  people  in  his  laws  and  his  will ; 
that  while  the  book  of  Revelation  is  spread  out  in  printed  leaves,  the 
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book  of  Natoro.it  opened  wide  befete  Iben,  abo  in  tbe  htndwrlliof 
of  the  Deitj ;  and  tbal  tiiej  are  boaod  to  read  and  to  teacb  bia  iair 
and  bis  will,  indicated  in  tbe  one  aa  well  aa  in  tbe  other;  and  tbat  it 
will  only  be  wben  tbe  Irotbs  of  nature  iball  be  communicated  to  tbe 
people  aa  part  of  tbe  Di? ine  law  and  tbe  Divine  wiil»  tbat  tbejr  will 
take  a  living  interest  in  tbem,  and  yield  them  a  willing  obedience. 
Nature  baa  been  neglected  in  clei4cal  teaching  only  because  it  baa 
been  unknown.  Within  one  generation.  aAer  a  substantial  education 
10  natural  knowledge  aball  hare  been  communicated  to  tbe  young, 
tbe  prevailing  style  of  preaching  must  be  improved.  Individualsy 
wkoee  instruction  is  a  little  advanced,  already  perceive  and  lament 
its  inefficiency,  in  consequence  of  not  dealing  in  human  nature  in 
its  living  form. 

2.  Divines  most  properly  teacb  us  to  contemn  riches,  and  tbe 
vanities  of  life,  to  set  our  hearts  on  things  above,  and  to  be  instant 
in  prayer,,  serving  the  Lord— all  which  precepts  are  admirable  in 
themselves,  but  utterly  impracticable  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
while  the  present  arrangements  and  bbbits  of  society  prevail.  To 
enable  a  man  really  to  prefer  the  enjoyments  afibrded  by  active, 
moral,  and  intellectual  faculties,  to  the  animal  gratifications  which 
money  may  purchase,  he  must  possess,  jSrsf,  vigorous,  moral,  and 
intellectual  organs,  and  moderate  animsA  organs ;  M/jf,  His  higher 
powers  must  have  been  cultivated  from  youth,  and  stored  with  posi- 
tive knowledf^e  and  pure  moral  perceptions,  suited  to  their  real 
nature ;  and,  Sdly^  He  must  be  surrounded  by  beings  similarly  con- 
siitoted,  similarly  educated,  and  loving  lo  act  on  similar  principles. 
And  we  again  most  respectfully  say  to  the  clergy,  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  teach  the  people  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  every 
practical  observance,  that  may  conduce  to  the  realisation  of  these 
condition",  before  they  can  expect  their  precepts  to  take  efllbct.  At 
preaent  they  issue  the  injunction  to  contemn  riches,  to  men  in  whose 
brains  the  orgsns  that  desire  the  gratifications  purchased  by  wealth 
greatly  predominate ;  who  live  in  society  devoted  systematically  to 
the  accumulation  of  riches ;  and  who,  without  money,  cannot  eflec* 
tnally  influence  their  fellow-men  even  in  favour  of  religion  and 
virtue;  and  still  they  complain  that  their  precepts  are  ineflectual. 
Aa  well  might  a  husbandman  who  should  sow  seed  in  the  desert, 
coaplatn  that  he  reaped  no  increase.  Let  the  clergy  insist  on  the 
aheolute  necessity  of  the  naiurtd  ecndUicm  which  the  Creator  baa 
rendered  indispensable  to  the  practice  of  virtue  being  fulfilled,  then 
sow  holy  precepts,  and  they  shall  not  have  cauae  to  complain  of  tbe 
return. 

These  are  mere  illustrations  of  our  poaition,  that  some  aeeta  bate 
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ootte  too  hoitiljr  to  tlie  eoodiiMi,  tkat  thio  world  is  wraagly  eo»- 
stitutod.  Volumet  would  bo  loquiiito  to  devolopo  the  nlioet  com- 
pletoljFy  and  to  show  fully  its  practical  importance.  In  |Nibiiahing 
theae  remarkay  we  expoee  ourtelvea  to  the  question*  Who  are  we 
that  erect  ourselves  into  authorities  on  the  constitution  of  the  world, 
and  become  critics  on  the  doctrine  of  venerable  and  ilhstrioua 
divines t  We  are  in  ourselves  the  least  influential  of  men;  but  if 
the  doctrine  which  we  announce,  be  a  correct  interpretatiott  of  the 
constitution  of  nature,  a  high  authority  supports  the  poeitions  of 
which  we  are  merely  the  humble  expounders.  If  there  be  any  truth 
in  these  posiiions,  then,  we  humUy  think  that  they  warrant  ns  in 
Miying,  that  phrenology  will  one  day  produce  a  change  in  the  senti- 
ments and  institutions  of  the  world,  beneficial  to  the  Christian  religion; 
and  that  one  of  its  first  efiects  will  be  to  lead  the  clergy  to  use  means 
for  producing  the  natural  conditions,  in  individuals  and  society,  which 
are  indispensable  to  practical  Christianity,  and  then  to  hope  for  their 
doctrinee  being  favoured  with  the  divine  blessing,  and  an  abundant 
increase  of  fruit.  The  functions  of  the  brain  and  the  philosophy  of 
mind  have  not  been  discovered  to  serve  as  mere  laughing*stocka  to 
witless  essayists.  They  are  parts  of  creation  of  the  very  highest 
importance,  and  we  are  warranted  in  saying,  that  the  discovery  of 
them  involves  in  its  train  consequences  of  tlie  utmost  interest  to 
human  happiness. 

Some  pious  persons  may  perhaps  charge  us  with  foolishness,  if 
not  atheism,  because  we  advocate  these  views;  but  we  retort  on 
them  that,  besides  unintentionally,  yet  virtually,  denying  the  Deity, 
as  the  governor  of  this  world,  they  are  practically  strangers  to  the 
extent  of  His  power  and  goodness,  displayed  in  sublunary  creation. 
They  see  the  beauties  of  the  earth,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
heavens,  as  poets  or  painters  behold  them,  but  they  do  not  per- 
ceive or  understand  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  the  lela* 
tions  between  it  and  external  creation.  Tbey  are  strangers  to  the 
designs  of  the  Creator  manifested  in  these  works  in  relation  to  mao. 
A  mystery  hangs  over  tbem  which  they  have  not  penetrated,  and 
hence,  although  they  ardently  desire  to  know  God,  they  look  for 
him  almost  exclusively  in  a  spiritual  world.  We  see  and  feel  Him 
in  us,  and  in  every  thing  around  us.  Having  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  the  faculties  which  He  has  bestowed,  and  discovered  some  of  tbe 
relations  between  them  and  creation,  our  eyes  have  been  opened  to  a 
perception  of  a  vast  extent  of  design,  wisdom,  and  goodness  in  the 
Creator,  which  was  hidden  from  us  until  we  obtained  the  light  which 
renders  it  discernible. 

In  conclusieni  we  obeerve,  that  while  we  do  not  eontend  for  tbe 
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•btohita  perfection  of  phymcal  croatiooy  or  the  perfectibilitj  of  man 
by  natural  owaDSy  we  are  bumUy  of  opinion,  that  there  are  far  more 
excellencies  and  capabilities  in  both  than  have  hitherto  been  disco- 
Tered;  and  that  the  study,  evolution,  and  proper  practical  application 
of  the  natural  elements  of  the  physical  and  moral  worlds  are  indis- 
peoeaUe  preliminaries,  and  most  important  anziliaries  to  human 
improvement.  It  is  one  of  the  excellent  characteristics  of  the 
Christian  religion,  that  it  is  adapted  to  every  state  of  society — to 
men  scattered  in  wildernesses  or  thronged  in  crowded  cities;  and 
bence  religion  is  shorn  of  her  power  and  utility  as  a  practical 
system  of  instruction,  by  whatever  tends  to  widwi  her  separation 
from  science,  philosophy,  and  the  affiiirs  of  this  world.  The  human 
facnlties  having  proceeded  from  the  Creator,  are  framed  in  haraMoy 
with  the  actual  constitution  of  nature ;  and  would  kindle  with  seal, 
and  labour  with  delight  in  studying,  unfolding,  and  applying  it,  if  m» 
directed;  whereas  they  are  restrained,  cramped,  paralysed,  and 
enfeebled,  by  inculcating  habitually  maxims  which  cannot  become 
practical,  in  consequence  of  the  natural  conditions  on  which  they 
depend  not  being  previously  produced.  This  unfortunate  habit  of 
undervaluing  the  capabilities  of  the  natural  world,  and  neglecting  the 
study  of  it,  diverts  the  attention  of  the  best  minds  among  the  people 
from  the  real  road  to  improvement*  In  consequence  of  the  consti^ 
tution  and  moral  relations  of  the  natural  world  being  too  nmeh 
neglected — while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Creator  has  rendered  a 
knowledge  of  them  indispensable  to  moral  cultivation — preaching  is 
inefficacious  in  improving  the  temporal  condition  of  mankind,  to  an 
extent  unprecedented  in  most  human  institutions.  This  eonclusioD 
is  forced  on  us,  when  we  compare  the  number,  zeal,  and  talents  of 
the  teachers,  the  provisions  made  for  their  support,  and  the  favour- 
able dispositions  of  the  people  to  profit  by  their  instruction,  with  the 
actual  benefits  communicated  by  their  preaching.  When  divines 
shall  have  become  acquainted  with  the  real  constitution  of  the  world, 
and  the  moral  plan  which  pervades  it,  and  shall  have  dedicated  their 
talents  to  teaching  these  to  tho  people,  as  preparatory  for  their  other 
doctrines,  they  will  find  themselves  and  their  instructions  invested 
with  a  moral  power  and  efficacy  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
strangers ;  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  will  religion,  science,  philo- 
sophy, practical  business,  and  recreation,  appear  resting  on  one 
basis  animated  by  accordant  spirits,  coinciding  in  their  objects,  and 
contributing  to  one  end — the  improvement  of  man  as  a  moral,  Intel- 
lectttal,  and  religious  being.  These  remarks  apply  exclusively  to 
the  temporal  effects  of  religion.  lu  influence  on  tho  eternal  inte- 
vests  of  mankind  is  too  sacred  a  subject  for  diecossion  in  a  joaimi 
devoted  solely  to  philosophical  inquiries. 
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ARTICLE  ▼. 

Cratna  Americana  ;  or  a  Comparaihe  View  of  the  ShilU  of  tarUnte 
Aboriginal  Natiom  of  Norik  and  Soaik  America :  to  which  w  pre- 
fa»d  an  Euoff  on  the  vari^eg  of  ike  Human  Speciee  ;  illwatraied 
hjf  eeoentff'fight  plates  and  a  cofowred  map.  By  Samubl  Gbo&gb 
MoRToxfi  M.  D.y  Profetior  of  Amloiny  in  the  MedictI  Depart- 
ment  of  PunntylvanU  College,  at  Philadelphia ;  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  of  the  Historical  Society  of  PennsylTaaia, 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  dec.  dsc. 

The  above  title  will  convey  to  the  nader  some  idea  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  this  great  work.  It  is  not  oar  present  object  to 
present  a  critical  or  extended  review  of  ita  contents ;  having  giv^n, 
in  Vol.  I.  page  385  of  this  Journal,  a  minute  description  of  the 
general  plan  and  design  of  the  work,  and  also  another  notice  of  it  in 
Vol.  II.  page  148,  to  each  of  which  we  would  refer  the  reader. 
From  an  inspection  of  the  plates,  and  some  portions  of  the  work,  we 
did  not  then  hesitate  to  speak  of  its  value  in  the  highest  teraia,  and 
a  thorough  examination  of  its  contents  has  now  (ully  satisfied  us  of 
the  correctness  of  our  previous  impressions. 

The  publication  of  the  Crania  Americana  will  constitute  an  inte- 
resting and  important  era  in  the  science  of  anthropology.  It  diflfers 
essentially,  in  many  respects,  from  any  other  work  ever  presented  to 
the  public  on  natural  history.  Philosophers  and  historians  have 
hitherto  gerierally  studied  the  nature  of  man,  and  described  his  cha- 
racteristics, without  sufficiently  considering  his  physical  organisation, 
and  the  intimate  and  necessary  connection  of  this,  with  the  manifes- 
tations of  mind.  The  consequence  is,  that  most  of  the  accounts 
reeorded  in  history  of  the  peculiar  dieiinciioe  mental  qualities  of 
individuals,  families,  and  nations,  are,  in  their  details,  vague,  indefi- 
nite, and  unsatisfactory.  This  remark  is  true,  not  only  in  leference 
to  the  above  class  of  writers,  but  applies  with  almost  equal  force  to 
those  who  have  devoted  their  attention  more  exclusively  to  studying 
roan's  physical  structure  and  organisation.  It  is  true,  the  labours  of 
Blumenbach,  Bufibn,  Cuvier,  and  others,  have  greatly  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  man,  and  of  the  varied  exhi- 
bitions of  his  character  in  different  ages  and  nations ;  but  how  little 
light  have  all  their  observations  and  researches  thrown  upon  bis 
mental  qualities?  While  metaphysicians,  guided  by  their  own  indi^ 
vidual  cunsciousnesSf  have  written  volumes  on  the  faculties  or  opera- 
tions of  mind,  eooveriing  it  into  an  abatraot  and  apeculative  aeieace» 


mtoralifltt  haf«  proteevted  their  Itbour^,  eotaiperttifely  IgfndmMy 
and  certainly  regardless,  of  the  po#erfal  infloence  of  physical  ergaai- 
aatiofi  over  mind.  Though,  in  fnaey  instances/ thoy  have  heeA  quite 
minute  and  precise  in  describing  the  complexion  and  general  fhaiUrea 
of  the  face,  yet  they  have  almost  invariably  omitted  any  acMtint  of 
Cbe  relative  size,  or  particukr  coufiguration  of  the  cranlem«  And 
there  is  not  a  aingle  instance  in  which  they  have  ever  givf^n  as  tho 
necessary  data,  from  which  correct  inferences  on  this  subject  can  be 
drawn.  Blumenbach  made  some  approximation  to  this,  in  hisgrsat 
work  **DacADKs  Collbctionis  9vm  Cxahiobuk  DivBKSAftnric 
Gehtiuic  iLLvsTRATiB.'*  And  perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
liere,  to  give  some  little  account  of  this  celehmted  work,  as  it  consti- 
tutes the  only  extensive  collection  of  drawings  of  human  crania  which 
baa  ever  been  presented  to  th%  public,  prior  to  Dr.  Morton's. 

The  decades  of  Blumenbach  came  out  in  separate  parts  or  fasciculi, 
which  were  in  the  course  of  publication  during  the  space  of  forty 
years.  The  whole  work  contains  about  seventy  plates,  or  drawings, 
of  skulls;  some  few  are  drawn  as  large  as  life,  but  most  of  the 
drawings  are  evidently  far  below  the  natural  size ;  and,  at  all  events, 
there  is  such  a  want  of  accuracy  and  the  requisite  explanations,  that 
no  correct  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  these  representations 
and  the  general  size  of  the  heads  of  nations  or  races  to  which 
they  respectively  belonged.  Besides,  we  have  no  measurementa 
whatever  accompanying  these  plates;  wo  know  nothing  cooeerniiig 
the  internal  capacity  of  the  entire,  or  particular  parte  of  the  akulla 
here  represented,  nor  of  their  diameters  as  taken  in  diffiirent  diree« 
tions.  And  though  the  author  has  recorded  fbll  and  vivid  deacrip- 
tions  of  the  general  fcaturea  and  physical  peculiarities  of  the  diflbreot 
tribes  or  races  represented  in  his  work,  yet  he  baa  not  given  us  the 
least  information  concerning  the  relative  size,  or  particular  configu- 
ration of  their  crania.  Not  one  word  has  he  uttered  illustrative  of 
any  coincidence  or  dissimilarity  between  the  characters  of  indivi- 
duals or  races,  and  the  size  and  shape  of  their  crania,  nor  of  the 
causes,  uses,  or  consequences,  of  the  physical  diflerencea  in  the 
akulls  which  are  so  well  portrayed  in  his  plates.  The  consequence 
is,  these  drawings  of  Blumenbach  have  never  received  much  atten- 
tion,  and  are  almost  vslueless  compared  to  what  they  might  have 
been,  had  they  been  accompanied  with  proper  measurements  and 
descrip'ions.  For  it  mui«t  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that 
illustrations  of  crania  can  rise  in  inlereitt  and  value,  only  in  propfir* 
(ion  as  the  true  physiolofry  of  the  brain  is  understood  and  appreciated* 
It  is  not  known  how  well  Blumenbach  was  acquainted  with  the  great 
truths  unfolded  by  phrenology,  coDceming  the  functioDl  of  the  brain. 


978  AMwiioAir  nounmooniuft  joushak. 

•r  10  what  light  he  Twwed  thaee  diieoftriat,  hot  thw  is  eertaio,  ha 
once  •ttended  Dr.  Gaira  leetnrat  io  Oennany,  and  coold  not  poaiibijr 
have  been  ignoraot  of  bii  works  od  what  was  then  called  eramoteopsf. 
But  while  Blumenbach.  has  made  no  rsference  or  aUustoo  whatever  to 
this  subject,  (and  from  what  motives  or  reaaoost  we  will  not  prsteod 
to  say,)  he  has  not  presented  a  aingle  lact  or  statement  in  opposition 
to  the  discoveries  of  Gall.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the 
jrteole  opinion  of  this  distingaished  physiologist,  is  a  matter  of  no 
moment  Still,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  aocom- 
pany  bis  drawings  of  skulls  with  some  data  or  measurements,  from 
which  others  might  deduce  correct  and  important  inferences,  and 
thus  turn  this  celebrated  work  to  a  far  more  valuable  account  than 
oan  posnbly  now  be  done. 

But  the  author  of  the  Cramia  AmerietuuL  has  pursued  a  vwy 
diflforent  course  from  Blumenbach.  While  it  has  not  beeq  his  object 
to  prove  or  advocate  the  priociples  of  phrenology,  he  has  not  failed 
to  give  us  deacriptions  of  character  and  tables  of  measurements, 
which  must  render  the  volume  invaluable  to  the  student  of  mental 
acience.  The  whole  work  may  be  considered  in  its  design,  nature, 
and  character,  as  chiefly  a  contribution  to  the  natural  history  of  man, 
and  to  the  acience  of  anatomy  in  particular ;  but  as  it  is  strictly  a 
treatise,  professing  to  give  accurate  descriptions  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
racters of  certain  portiona  of  the  human  family,  in  connection  with 
illustrations  and  measurements  or  their  crania,  it  may  be  aupposed 
to  have  important  bearings  on  phrenology,  to  some  of  which  we 
will  now  invite  the  reader's  attention. 

In  the  dedication  of  the  Crania  Ammcana  (to  John  S.  Phillips,  Esq., 
who  had  rendered  the  author  important  services  in  preparing  the 
measurements,  doi.)  we  find  this  statement : — "  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  by  some  readers,  that  these  details  are  unnecessarily  minute, 
especially  in  the  phrenological  table ;  and  again,  others  would  have 
preferred  a  work  conducted  throughout  on  phrenological  principles. 
In  this  study,  I  am  yet  a  learner ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  the  wiser 
plan  to  present  the  facts  unbiased  by  the  theory,  and  let  the  reader 
draw  bis  own  conclusions.  You  and  I  have  long  admitted  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  phrenology,  viz.  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
the  mind,  and  that  its  different  parts  perform  difierent  functions ;  but 
we  have  boon  slow  to  acknowledge  the  details  of  cranioscopy,  as 
taught  by  Dr.  Gall,  and  supported  and  extended  by  subsequent 
observers.  We  have  not,  however,  neglected  this  branch  of  inquiry, 
but  have  endeavoured  to  examine  it  in  connection  with  numerous 
facts,  which  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  when  they  come  to  be 
compared   with   similar    measurements    derived    from    the    other 


of  Bien.  Tel  I  am  free  to  eekooirledfe,  thet  Ibere  ie.e  eiii- 
giibr  hermooy  betweeo  ihe  meoul  ciieraeter  of  the  Indien  end  hie 
creoiel  defelopemeoU,  ee  expUioed  by  phreoolofy."  Here  we  have 
the  euthor*e  candid  and  explicit  opinion  on  the  eeieoce ;  it  neede  no 
eooioienu  The  phrenological  uMea  mentioned  abofo,  we  ahall  leier 
to  after  noticing  other  portione  of  the  work. 

The  Crania  Americana  opeoa  with  an  *' Introductory  Eaiay  ea  the 
▼arietiee  of  the  Human  Speciee.''  Thie  ia  decidedly  the  meet  oritieal 
and  philoeophical  production  on  the  natural  history  of  man«  which 
Jhaa  ever  appeared  in  this  country.  Our  limita  will  not  permit  ue 
iiare  to  enter  into  a  minute  analyaie  or  description  of  it ;  hut,  at  the 
eame  time,  we  cannot  refrain  from  referring  to  two  or  three  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  this  essay  from  all  other  writings  on  the 
euhject,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  greatly  enhances  its  value.  In 
the  first  place,  the  descriptions  of  the  difierent  races  and  fiimiliee  of 
men  are  drawn  more  in  accordance  with  the  true  and  distinctive 
elements  of  their  nature— particularly  wiih  reference  to  mind — than 
what  can  he  found  in  any  other  work  on  anthropology.  In  the 
second  place,  there  is  such  a  description  of  the  size  and  configuration 
of  the  skull,  as  to  render  the  delineations  of  character  far  more  inte- 
resting and  valuable.  And  though  the  coincidences  hetween  the  two 
may  not  be  strictly  phrenological  in  every  particular,  yet  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  general  principlee  of  the  science  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  a  UKMt  striking  harmony  exists  between  the  descriptiona 
of  the  skull  and  the  character  given.  As  specimens  on  this  point, 
we  make  the  following  quotations  :<*- 

In  describing  the  five  difirent  races,  the  author  uses  this  language : 
1.  The  Caueanan^  or  European  race. — **  The  skull  is  large  and  oval, 
and  its  anterior  portion  full  and  elevated.  **  *  *  This  race  is  distin- 
guished for  the  facility  with  which  it  attains  the  higheet  intellectual 
endowments."  2.  The  Mongolian  race. — **  The  skull  is  oblong-oval, 
eomewhat  flattened  at  the  sides,  with  a  low  forehead.  *  *  *  In  their 
intellectual  character,  the  Mongolians  are  ingenious,  imitative,  and 
highly  susceptible  of  cultivation."  3.  The  Malay  roee.*-**  Vbe 
ekuU  is  high  and  squared  or  rounded,  and  the  forehead  low  and 
hroad.  *  *  *  This  race  is  active  and  ingenious,  and  possesses  afl  the 
habits  of  a  migratory,  predaceous,  and  maritime  people."  4.  The 
American  race. — ''The  skull  is  small,  wide  between  the  parietal 
protuberances,  prominent  at  the  vertex,  and  flat  on  the  occiput.  *  * 
In  their  mental  character,  the  Americans  (or  Indians)  are  averse  to 
cultivation,  slow  in  acquiring  knowledge,  restless,  revengeful,  and 
fond  of  war,  and  wholly  destitute  of  maritime  adventure."  5.  I%e 
Eihii^an  race.— ''The  head  is  long  and  narrow,  the  fiirebead  low. 
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tiM  ebMfe  btinte  ^rMAfltart,  «Imi  jilr«  (ifojMtibfi^  ted  tbi  eUi  mmII. 
*  *  ^  Ib  dbpofiticNii  thtt  iMgro  to  Jojr«a«i  ItoiiUei  ind  todolent; 
white  file  many  nttioM  ivhich  eomfwie  ihni  mce,  praseol  a-Mifalar 
difwiitjr  of  intelleetml  cbaraeMr,  of  wfaicb  tli6  ftr  extiMw  to  llie 
low«al  grade  of  humanltj.''  It  ihiMiM  bt  remembered.  Ihet  llieee 
deecnptiom  ere  general,  end  apply 'to  the  eeveral  raeeewa  whote, 
while  there  may  he  a  great  divernty  hi  the  eharaeter  ae  well  aa  ia 
the  size  and  ehape  of  the  shall,  aoioBg  the  difierent  hMii?Uyato  aad 
oationfl  compoeiog  eaeh  raoe. 

Aa  the  Craoia  Americana  will  probably  fitll  into  the  handa  of  few 
of  our  readers,  and  it  contains  valuabto  facts  oo  thto  aobject,  hetag 
the  fruits  of  great  labour  and  rsseareh,  we  are  induced  to  eorieh  oar 
pages  with  other  extracts  simitor  to  the  above.  We  cannot  aow 
point  out  their  connection  with,  or  beariogs  oo^  phrenology,  thoogh 
we  mayiFreibr  to  them  hereafter;  ia  tho  mean  time,  aomo  of  oar 
readere  may,  perhaps,  turn  them  to  a  raluable  account.  The  qoota- 
tioos  which  we  mahe,  will  refer  particatorly  10  the  deseriptioa  of  the 
skull;  our  limits  prevent  us  making  copious  extracts  in  retotkmto 
chsracter. 

The  author  of  this  essay,  following  the  clatsification  of  Bhimeii- 
bach,  oonsidere  eaeh  of  the  races  under  the  head  of  distinct  groups 
or  families,  making  in  all  twenty-two  divisions.  In  the  description  of 
the  Germahic  family,  we  find  this  account: — ^■^The  head  is  torge  and 
spheroidal,  the  forehead  broad  and  arched.  *  *  *  The  morel  cha- 
racter of  the  Grermsn  to  marked  by  decided  personal  courage,  great 
endurance  of  fatigue,  firmness,  and  perseverance,  and  a  strong 
attachment  tb  their  families  and  their  native  land.  Intellectually, 
they  are  conspicuous  for  industry  and  success  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge ;  with  a  singular  blending  of  taciturnity  and  enthusiasm, 
they  rival  all  RKxiern  nations  in  music,  poetry,  and  the  drama ;  nor 
are  they  less  conspicuous  for  their  critical  attainments  in  tangoags 
and  the  exact  sciences.''  In  describing  the  Celtic  family,  the  author 
says--^*They  have  the  head  rather  elongated,  and  the  forehead 
narrow  and  but  slightly  arched.  *  *  *  In  disposition,  they  are 
frank,  generous,  and  grateful ;  yet  quick-tempered,  pugnacious,  and 
breve  to  a  pioverb." 

The  Nilotic  family  include  the  modem  and  ancient  Egyptians.  A 
writer,  quoted  by  the  author,  says  of  the  former-*-**  Their  heads  are 
a  fine  oval,  the  forehead  of  moderate  size,  not  high,  but  generelly 
prominent.''  In  alluding  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  author  makes 
this  statement — **  Their  heads  were  formed  as  in  the  Hindoo,  thus 
diflbring  from  the  Caucasian  only  in  being  somewhat  smaller  in  pro- 
portioQ  to  the  body,  and  having  a  narrower  and  less  elevated  fore- 


IimJ.  Mr.  MaMMiy  wko  qiatlM  df  htTiog  ettttiioet  m  frtiit  Moibar 
oriMids  Id  Um  Tbebto  calMoiDbi,  says  <tUt  tb^  olf^^pfwo  tkiall 
ts  catremely  narrow  aeroti  the  forehead,  and  of  an  obloog  alMpe 
mnteriorljr*  I  never  fbuod  one  with  k  bitoad,  eifNiiided  forehead** 
There  ia  a  remarkahle  rcsenihiafioe  among  the  innuoierahie  heada 
•eol^rBd  ia  the  templea  of  the  Nile;  and  one  who  ia  accuatomed  Co 
«xaoMoe  Iheao,  becomea  ao  (amHiar  with  the  Egyptian  phyaiofDoaiy, 
that  when  other  raeea  are  introducedy  aa  the  Jewi  and  Negroea,  the 
«3re  can  BKMtly  deteet  theoa.  There  ia  alao  a  aioguiar  accordance  in 
•confirnMtion  between  the  aoalptnred  heada  and  the  real  ooea  taken 
fhMB  the  Theban  catacomba.  Two  prominent  varietiea  are  dia« 
«eraihle  in  each ;  one  of  theae  haa  the  rather  low  and  narrow  fore- 
liead  above  mentioned,  whiie4he  other  preaenta  the  full  devetopement 
of  the  Caucasian  bead." 

The  Indostaoic  family  ia  thus  cbaracteriaed : — ^'The  hei^of  the 
Hindoo  ia  email  in  proportion  to  the  body,  elongated  and  narrow, 
^eapedally  across  the  forehead,  which  ia  only  moderately  developed. 
*  *  *  The  Hindoos  appear  by  nature  to  be  a  mild,  sober,  and  indua- 
triooa  race,  warm  in  their  attaohmenta,  and  fond  of  their  children. 
But  their  love  of  the  marvellous,  fostered  as  it  ia  by  a  faofastio 
religion,  is  almost  without  a  parallel  among  nations.  They  are  of  a 
timid  dispoaition,  and  not  inclined  to  cruelty,  yet  their  avarice,  which 
ta  extreme,  leads  them  readily  to  commit  murder  for  the  m^iat  trifling 
acquiaition.  They  practise  deception  with  infinite  art,  to  which  fiiiae* 
hood  and  perjury  form  no  obstacles."  The  character  of  the  Hindooa 
is  too  well  known  to  require  farther  extracts.  We  may  here  state, 
that  aome  English  phrenologists,  who  made  a  thorough  examination 
in  Calcutta,  found  a  most  striking  harmony  between  the  cranial 
^krelopements  of  the  Hindoos  and  their  peculiar  characteristics. 

The  skull  of  the  Malay  family  is  thus  described :— ^  The  forehead 
is  low,  asoderately  prominent  and  arched,  the  occiput  is  much  com- 
pressed, end  often  projecting  at  its  upper  and  lateral  sides.  •  •  • 
The  Malays  possess  an  active  and  enterprising  spirit,  but  in  their 
temper  are  ferocious  and  vindictive.  Caprice  and  treachery  are 
aasong  their  characteristic  vices  ,*  and  their  habitual  piracies  on  the 
veaaels  of  all  nations  are  oAen  conducted  under  the  mask  of  peace 
nod  friendship." 

The  following  extract  is  copied  from  the  description  of  the  Chinese 
family : — 

*'  The  head  is  large,  rounded,  and  somewhat  conical,  owin^  to  a  high 
retreatiD|^  forehead.  *  *  *  The  Chinese  skull,  «o  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
the  specimens  that  have  come  under  my  inspection,  is  oblong-oval  ift  Its 
general  form ;  the  os  frontis  is  narrow  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the 
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files,  the  T«rte3|  fKNiuiMiit,  wad  the  qoeipvt  is  modtntely  flpttened.  *  * 
The  moral  chamcter  of  the  Gbinete  is  thos  sommed  up  b{  Dr.  Monv 
son,  whose  opinion  is  derl?ed  fiom  long  and  intimate  aeqaantanee  with 
these  people :— *  The  good  traits  of  the  Chinese  eharaeter,  ansengoC  theoK 
seWes,  ate  miidness  and  urbanit? ;  a  wish  ta  show  tlMt  their  eradoct  is 
reasonable,  and.  generallr,  a  willingness  to  yield  to  what  appears  to  be 
so;  docllitf,  iniiustry,  subordination  to  janiors;  respect  for  ae  aged  and 
for  parents;  acknowledging  the  elaims  of  poor  kindred.  Tlwse  are 
▼irtoes  of  public  opinion,  which,  of  eoune,  are  in  particular  cases  ofteft 
more  show  than  reality ;  ror^  on  the  other  hand»  the  Chinese  are  specious, 
but  insincere ;  jealous,  envious,  and  distrustful  to  a  high  degree.  Con- 
science  has  few  checin  but  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and  a  Nttie  frigid  ratio- 
cination on  the  fitness  of  things,  which  is  not  generally  found  efieetual 
to  restrain,  when  the  vicious  and  selfish  propentiiies  of  our  nature  may 
be  indulged  with  present  impunity.  The  Chinese  are  generally  selfish, 
cold-blooded,  ana  inhuman.'  *He  might  with  great  propriety  have 
added,'  says  Mr.  Ellis, '  that  in  the  pnaiMMiieat  of  criminals,  in  the  in- 
fliction of  torture,  they  are  barbajx>usly  cruel ;  that  human  sufieriag*  or 
human  life^  are  but  rarely  regarded  by  those  in  authority,  when  the 
infliction  of  the  one,  or  the  destruction  of  the  other,  can  be  made  subser- 
▼ient  to  the  acquisition  of  power  or  wealth.' 

"  The  intellectual  character  of  the  Chinese  is  deserving  of  especial 
attention,  although  in  letters,  in  science,  and  in  art,  they  are  the  same 
now  that  they  were  many  centuries  ago.  They  have  their  natioosl 
music  and  their  national  poetry  ;  but  of  scol|>ture,  painting,  and  archi- 
tecture, thejr  hare  no  just  cooceptionSf  and  their  national  pride  fMerents 
their  adopting  the  arts  of  other  countries.  Their  faculty  of  imitation  is 
a  proverb;  and  their  mechanical  ingenuity  is  universally  known.  *That 
nation^'  says  Mr.  BIlis,  *  cannot  be  viewed  with  iadiflerence,  which  pos- 
sessed an  organised  government,  an  army,  a  written  langua^,  historians, 
and  other  literati,  in  a  period  so  remote  as  to  be  coeval  with  the  imme- 
diate successors  of  the  inspired  historian  of  the  Creation,  and  the  law- 
giver of  the  ancient  people  of  God.'  They  hsve  a  copious  literature, 
ooth  ancient  and  modern ;  they  have  possessed  the  art  of  printing  for 
eight  hundred  years;  and  their  written  language,  with  the  same  cha- 
racters that  they  use  at  the  present  day,  is  of  extreme  antiquity,  not  less, 
according  to  Remusat  and  others,  than  four  thousand  years. 

"  The  civilisation  of  China  is  nearly  as  old  as  that  of  Bffypt,  and  has 
probably  remained  stationary  for  thirty  centuries;  and,  although  it  is 
based  on  a  heartless  religion,  no  doubt  embraces  as  many  both  of  the 
eomforts  and  luiuries  of  life  as  the  social  institutions  of  Europe ;  at  the 
nme  time  that  similar  wants  and  indulgences,  in  these  widely  separated 
communities,  are  often  gratified  by  very  difierent,  yet  equalW  adequate, 
means.  European  civilisation  has  borrowed  eagerly  from  China — the 
Chinese  nothing  from  Europe.  *  When  the  king  of  France  introduced 
the  luxury  of  silk  stockings,'  says  Mr.  Barrow,  'the  peasantry  of  the 
middle  provinces  of  China  were  clothed  in  silks  from  head  to  foot^  and 
when  the  nobility  of  Eo^land  were  sleeping  on  straw,  a  peasant  of 
China  had  his  mat  and  his  pillow,  and  the  man  in  office  enjoyed  his 
silken  mattresses.  These  were  equally  the  luxuries  of  their  ancestors, 
and  they  have  not  chosen  to  improve  upon  it.  To  prevent  ionoyationSj 
the  laws  prescribe  for  every  thing,  and  a  man  must  dress,  and  build,  and 
regulate  all  his  actions,  according  to  a  certain  form.  Hence  it  has  been 
observed  that  unmovableness  is  the  characteristic  of  the  nation ;  every 
implement  retains  its  original  shape ;  every  invention  has  stopped  at  the 
first  step.    The  plough  is  still  drawn  by  men;  the  written  characters  of 


iMr mmptfUMt  kngiMift  ttaiid  Ibr  idku,  aoc  fgr  tiw^ foiwAit  aad 
the  kborioafl  task  of  merely  leeroiog  to  letd,  oceopiet  the  time  thiit 
migliC  be  employed  in  the  aeqoisition  of  many  bmnehes  of  oaeful  knoW- 
led|e.'* 

Wm  have  quoted  the  above  Aeta  reapaeting  China,  beiiaviag  that 
thaj  ioTolve  important  prineiplea  in  the  prograai  of  dTiliaationy  awl 
viahinf  to  anggeat  two  or  three  thongbta  which  may,  perhapa, 
eieito  aoBM  iaqairy  and  inveatigation  on  the  anljeet.  Man  ia» 
aeeordiag  to  the  oooatitytion  of  hia  nataie,  a  prgyrcwae  being.  It 
waa  andonhtedly  the  deeign  of  the  Deity  in  creating  the  Uwa  which 
govern  hia  phjraical  and  mental  nature,  and  in  eatabliahiag  fixed 
refartiana  between  theee  and  the  external  world,  that  he  ahouM 
appronmate  to  the  perfection  of  hia  being  in  the  aame  proportion  aa 
tbeaa  oonditiona  were  underatood  and  obeerved.  A  diatingviahad 
phtloaopher  Jiaa  remarked,  ikmi  difereni  degrees  cf  nniKmtiam 
depend  en  the  perfecHon  rf  nuuCe  nerwme  tydem.  And  thie  remark, 
in  cmr  opinion,  ia  baaed  not  only  on  the  true  prtnciplee  of  phyaiology, 
bat  ia  confirmed  by  every  fact  which  can  be  collected  concerning  the 
general  atate  of  aociety  in  diflerent  agea  and  natiooa.  What  ia  here 
meant  by  the  perfection  of  the  nervous  system,  evidently  refers  to 
the  aixe  and  quality  of  the  brain,  as  well  aa  to  all  the  oonditiona 
which  in  any  way  afiect  the  performance  of  ita  legitimale  fuocliona. 
And  thb  remark,  too,  must  refer  more  eapeciaUy  to  the  reloHve  ma» 
of  the  anterior  lobe,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  middle  ami  poaie- 
rior  lobea  of  the  brain.  If  we  cooaider,  now,  the  manner  in  whieh 
the  nerves  of  motion  and  sensation  are  distributed  to  the  diftrent 
pertione  of  the  brain,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  a  meet  important 
bearing  on  thia  subject 

It  baa  been  proved  by  the  diacoveriea  of  phrenology,  that  tho 
nervee  of  motion,  or  the  voluntary  nervee^  ramify  the  eoovolutiona  of 
the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  whereas  the  nerves  of  eensation,  or 
4k€  hnoluntary  aerves, '  ramify  the  convolutiooa  of  the  middle  aa4 
poeterior  lobea,  which  also  receive  a  few  nervea  of  motion,  and  only  a 
few,  compared  with  the  anterior  lobe.  According  to  tbeae  prineiplea, 
what  ia  called  Will,  as  connected  with  free-agency,  dependa  chleBj 
upon  the  anterior  lobe ;  and,  therefore,  the  propensities,  feelings,  and 
aentiroenta,  manifested  by  the  functions  of  the  middle  and  posterior 
portions  of  the  brain,  must  be  governed  principally  by  means  of  the 
intellectoal  faculties.  There  are,  then,  what  may  be  considered 
diferent  degrees  of  free-ageney ;  or,  rather,  some  individuals  have 
greater  power  than  others,  under  the  same  external  influenees,  tQ- 
ehooee  and  pursue  any  given  coarse  of  action.  They  have  not  only 
•  greater  desire  and  capacity  for  knowledgoi  bat  mora  innate  power 
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to  eAiTjr  Mt  tbftC  lof^  of  MMiiil  ibivHKiMf,  ifid  Mtifrntmut  tboogM 
tnd  action,  which  are  tftitoTitteljr  oeciiMiry  Co  taabia  tb  iadividiMil  to 
riae  in  Iho  acalo  of  being.  Now,  may  not  thia  prtocipio  be  applied  ^ 
the  state  of  a  nation  in  its  profreas  of  civilisation  t  May  not  certain 
cerebral  dertlopeoienta  fitvour  an  ndTance  in  the  arte,  acwooes,  lite- 
fatore,  and  every  attainment  whidi  accompany  clTiliaatioot  And  ia 
it  not  a  fact,  that  just  in  proportion  as  individuals  or  a  oatioB  have 
risen  in  the  scale  of  intelligence^  they  have  poyseaaed  eonespoiidiagly 
similar  cerebral  develcpements?  Bat  may  ibeie  not  be  siidk  «  pro* 
portion^  as  to  sise,  exUiing  behoeen  ike  atUaiot  mui  tke  wdddio  mmi 
poiUrior  lobeo  cf  ike  brmn^  akd  euck  Unariabie  exUmal  U^uetteeo 
eperoHnff  on  tke  wumifeitatUm  of  tkefaeuhiee  eemneeied  wUk  Ifteap^ 
me  to  keep  a  people  or  a  naJdon  in  a  etoHonarp  eMe  of  oiti^eaiianT 
And  may  noi  euch  a  elate  ff  eerebral  orgmmieaHom  be  traneeittedjbt 
cenftrrtef ,  by  tke  lawn  of  ktrMieary  deeeeni  f  And  map  wM  tkU  have 
been  tke  eaee  teiik  Ckina  f 

We  roust  defer  farther  remarks  on  the  **  Crania  Anwwrkana*^  liU  % 
fiiture  number* 


ARTICLE  VL 

▲  TWt  or  PRACTICAL  PHBEHOLOCrrr 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  minuteness  and  accmney  with 
which  character  may  be  delineated  by  a  skilful  and  expeHeoced 
phrenologist.  But,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  shonld  be  rememliered, 
that  the  examiner  himself  muit  have  faeulHea  adapted  to  euch  am 
exerciee^  as  well  as  great  experience  in  the  application  of  the  science, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  its  principles.  He  should  also  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  health,  education,  business,  and,  to  aomo 
extent,  with  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  to  be  examined.  A 
knowledge  of  these  conditions  is  necessary  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
effect  of  external  influences  in  developing  character,  as  well  as  to 
expUiu  the  manner  in  whch  the  faculties  will  be  most  likely  to  be 
manifested.  It  requires,  then,  on  the  part  of  the  examiner,  each  an 
amount  of  care,  experience,  discrimination,  and  knowledge  of  the 
science,  ns  very  few  persons  possess,  or  can  easily  obtain. 

We  have  already  presentfd  several  instances  where  the  science 
has  been  severely  tested  by  practical  examinations.  Such  testa 
affi>rd  the  most  positive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  science,  aa  well 


I 

m  of  te  vtiliijr.  TIhi  fUkiwfaig  cast  decarrad  abool  tw^  jmm  mno^ 
to  New  York,  an  accoont  of  which  araa  drawb  op  and  poUiihed  in 
tba  rapeia  fil  the  timet  ^  •  geattoinaii  who  ia  cqooecte^  i^ith  the 
New  York  pieta,  and  it  well  known  to  the  poblic*  The*  individual 
exaoiinedy  waa  a  peraon  who  ia  extenaiveiy  engaged  in  huaineaa,  la 
^fliiie  active  in  promotieg  aopoe  of  the  beneyoleot  operatiooa  of  the 
dayt  eed  ia  jMraoneflllf  known  in  many  parte  of  the  country.  We  are 
jnfcrBied,  that  all  who  are,  to  any  extent,  acquainted  with  thia  indi- 
vidital,  upon  reading  the  deacription,  have  no  difficyliy  in  detecting 
at  onee  the  ar^gfaal  of  the  portrait,  though  no  oaqie  ia  given.  It  ie 
aaid,  too,  by  hi^  frienda  and  acquaintaocea,  that  the  eorrectneaa  of 
neatly  erery  trait  of  character  aa  given  in  the  deacription,  might  be 
aa  Mly  confirmed  and  illuatratad,  aa  in  the  few  inatanicea  which  are 
praaaoted  in  the  form  of  notea.  Some  allowanee  ahould  he  made  for 
the  peculiar  phraaeology  uaed  in  'the  deacription,  it  having  been 
given  verbally,  and  without  the  leaat  expectation  of  ita  being  pub> 
liahed.    The  account,  aa  publiahed  at  the  time,  wm»  aa  foUowa:— 

^In  a  social  party,  a  few  eveoioffs  since,  in  this  city,  the  cooTersation* 
turned  upon  the  subject  of  phrenology;  as  usual,  there  wasl^  diflerence 
of  opinion.  A  regular  set-to  followed,  and  the  question  was  eagerly  dia* 
cussed,  fill  late  In  the  evening.  Oae  of  the  party  was  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  whose  well-known  character 
and  history  were  marked  and  altogether  aui  geaerta. 

^  It  was  proposed  to  test  phrenology  by  an  experiment,  and  in  com- 
pliaace  with  the  importunity  of  both  sides,  this  gentleman  consented  to 
undergo  an  examination  the  next  day,  in  tbe  presence  of  the  contending 
parties.  To  make  the  ten  as  perfect  as  possible,  it  waa  agreed  that  che 
examiner  should  be  introduced  into  tbe  room,  and  go  through  with  the 
examination,  blindfolded ;  that  tbe  person  examintd  should  not  speak 
during  tbe  process,  as  some  inkling  of  the  character  might  leak  out 
through  the  tone  and  volume  of  the  voice,  and  the  mode  of  utterance; 
further,  that  no  one  in  the  room  should  make  any  remark  or  indication 
of  any  sort,  during  tbe  examination,  by  which  tbe  operator  could  judge 
whether,  in  the  opinion  of  those  present,  be  had  hit  or  aiiffed.  The 
vrell-known  phrenologist,  O.  8.  Fowler,  was  selected  to  conduct  tbe 
examination.  At  tbe  time  appointed,  he  was  brought  into  tbe  room 
cloaely  blindfolded,  and  his  hands  put  upon  tbe  head  of  the  subject.  A 
rapid  writer,  a  stranger  both  to  the  operator  and  the  subject,  took  down 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fuwler,  as  be  made  them,  word  for  word.  We  have 
the  original  manuscript  in  our  possession,  and  publish  it  because  we 
kelicve  it  to  be  a  perfectly  fair  and  triumphant  test  of  phrenology. 

^  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Fowler,  though  blindfolded,  and  with- 
ont  the  least  intimation  from  any  quarter  as  to  the  traits  of  the  indiri- 
dual,  drew  his  character  and  pecwiar  habits,  not  merely  in  generals,  but 
even  in  minute  paiticolars,  so  true  to  the  life,  that  the  numerous  acquaint- 
aocea of  the  gentleman  examined,  will  be  at  no  loss  in  at  once  recognising 
the  individual  from  Mr.  Fowler's  description,  which  follows.  A  multi- 
tude of  tacts  in  the  history  of  the  indiviaoal  might  be  stated,  illustrating 
the  singular  eorrectneaa  of  the  description,  but  it  would  swell  thia  notice 
beyond  onr  limits— two  or  three  will  be  tnrown  into  aotaaac  the  bottoas. 
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itt  ttLttf  (M  i\mt  Iftvb  of  iMiMil  iiweiMf,  Mid  hidqMMMit  Amghl 
ftbd  aetion,  which  are  ibioTutay  pBcl^irtiry  to  taaUto  aiii  individiuil  to 
rite  in  tho  teale  of  being.  No««  oMy  not  thia  principle  be  eppliod  |p 
the  stete  of  a  nation  in  its  progreas  of  eivilimtiont  May  not  eertaia 
eerebral  derelopeniienta  fkfoar  an  mdraoee  in  the  artoi  aciaaaeB,  lite- 
ratQre»  and  every  attainoMnt  which  aoeompany  ciTiliaatiosS  And  ia 
it  not  a  fact»  thi^  just  in  proportioB  as  individuils  or  a  natm  have 
risen  in  the  soaM  of  intelligence^  they  have  poysesaed  eonespoiiduq^ 
similar  cerebral  developements?  Bat  may  there  not  be  niei  «  fans* 
foirtim^  at  to  sise,  eseiating  between  ike  anterior  emd  Ae  middle  mmd 
poaierior  iobea  ef  the  brain^  ahd  euek  imariabU  eaitermd  infmneee 
eperaHnff  on  Ae  mtanfetialtum  of  tkefdeuUiee  eenmuiedwUktkeet^ 
a»  to  keep  a  people  or  a  nation  in  a  wtationarp  jMe  (f  ehiiSeoHant 
And  may  not  each  a  etate  if  eerebrai  or^nisciften  be  tranmmUedfot 
oefitertef ,  bff  ike  lawe  if  keredUary  deeeent  t  And  map  not  ikU  kave 
been  tke  eaee  witk  Ckina  t 

Wo  most  defer  hrtber  relnarks  on  the  **  Crania  Anerieaaa'*  till  % 
fiitttre  namber. 


ARTICLE  VI. 
▲  rimt  or  fraotxcal  phueholocpt. 


Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  minuteness  and  aecoraey  with 
which  character  may  be  delineated  by  a  skilful  and  experienced 
phrenologist.  Bot,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  shonid  be  reroembefedy 
that  the  examiner  himself  must  have  faeuUiea  adapted  to  fuel  as 
esrerctse,  as  well  as  great  experience  in  the  application  of  tho  seieoce, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  its  principles.  He  should  also  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  health,  education,  business,  and,  to  shmm 
extent,  with  the  circumntances  of  the  individual  to  be  examined.  A 
knowledge  of  these  conditions  is  necessary  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
efid  of  external  influences  in  developing  character,  as  well  as  to 
explain  the  manner  in  wh:ch  the  faculties  will  be  most  likely  to  be 
manifested.  It  requires,  then,  on  the  part  of  the  examiner,  eoch  an 
amount  of  care,  experience,  discrimination,  and  knowledge  of  the 
acience,  as  very  few  persons  possess,  or  can  easily  obtain. 

We  have  already  presented  several  instances  where  the  acience 
has  been  severely  tested  by  practical  examinations.  Such  teats 
aflbrd  tho  moat  positive  evideuce  of  the  truth  of  the  science,  aa  well 
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«  of  in  atilitjr-  The  followiog  cate  oeearred  about  two  yoars  since, 
ID  New  York,  an  account  of  which  waa  drawn  up  and  published  in 
the  papers  at  the  time,  by  a  gentleman  who  is  connected  with  the 
New  Yoffk  press,  and  is  well  known  to  the  public.  The' individual 
eiauiioed,  was  a  person  who  is  extensively  engaged  in  business,  is 
4|Bil«  active  in  promoting  some  of  the  benevolent  operations  of  the 
dsyt  «m1  **  personally  known  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  We  are 
infbniied,  that  all  who  are,  to  any  extent,  acquainted  with  this  indi- 
vidual, upon  reading  tbo  description,  have  no  difficulty  in  detecting 
it  ooee  the  original  of  the  portrait,  though  no  name  is  given.  Ii  is 
ttid,  too,  by  hi^  friends  and  acquaintances,  that  the  correctness  of 
osaHy  every  trait  of  character  as  given  in  the  description,  might  be 
ts  fully  coo6rmed  and  illustrated,  as  in  tho  few  instances  which  are 
prseented  in  the  form  of  notes.  Some  allowance  should  be  made  for 
the  peculiar  phraseology  used  in  the  description,  it  having  been 
given  verbally,  and  without  the  least  expectation  of  its  being  pub- 
liahed.     The  account,  as  published  at  the  time,  was  as  follows : — 

^In  a  social  party,  a  few  evenioffs  since,  in  this  city,  the  cpDversation' 
turned  upon  the  subject  of  phreDology ;  as  usual,  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion.  A  regular  set-to  followed,  and  the  question  was  easrerly  dis- 
cussed, till  late  in  the  evening.  OSe  of  the  party  was  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  whose  well-known  character 
and  history  were  marked  and  altogether  sui  generis. 

*^  It  was  proposed  to  xe^i  phrenology  by  an  experiment,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  importunity  of  both  sides,  this  gentleman  consented  to 
undergo  an  examination  the  next  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  contending 
parties.  To  make  the  test  as  perfect  as  possible,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
examiner  should  be  introduced  into  the  room,  and  go  through  wiih  the 
examination,  blindfolded ;  thai  the  person  examined  should  not  speak 
during  the  process,  as  some  inkling  of  the  character  might  leak  out 
Ihrongh  the  tone  and  volume  of  the  voice,  and  the  mode  of  utterance; 
further,  that  no  one  in  the  room  should  make  any  remark  or  indication 
of  any  sort,  during  the  examination,  by  which  the  operator  could  judge 
whether,  in  the  opinion  of  those  present,  he  had  hit  or  missed.  The 
well-known  phrenologist,  O.  S.  Fowler,  was  selected  to  conduct  the 
examination.  At  the  time  appointed,  he  was  brought  into  the  room 
closely  blindfolded,  and  his  bauds  put  upon  the  head  of  the  subject.  A 
rapid  writer,  a  stranj^er  both  to  the  operator  and  the  subject,  took  down 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fuwler,  as  be  made  ibem,  word  for  word.  We  have 
the  original  manuscript  in  our  possession,  and  publish  it  because  we 
believe  it  to  be  a  perfectly  fair  and  triumphant  test  of  phrenology. 

"It  may  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Fowler,  though  blindfolded,  and  with- 
out the  least  intimation  from  any  quarter  as  to  the  trails  of  the  indivi- 
dual, drew  his  character  and  peculiar  habits,  not  merely  in  generals,  but 
even  in  minute  paiticulars,  so  true  to  the  life,  that  the  numerous  acquaint- 
ances of  the  gentleman  examined,  will  beat  no  loss  in  at  once  recognising 
the  individual  from  Mr.  Fowler's  description,  which  follows.  A  multi- 
tude of  facts  in  the  history  of  the  indiviaual  might  be  stated,  illustrating 
the  singular  correctness  of  the  description,  but  it  would  swell  this  notice 
beyond  our  limits — two  or  three  will  be  thrown  into  notes  at  the  bottom. 
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It  is  doe  to  Ms.  Fowler  to  tay,  that  he  it  no  partT  to^the  psblieatioB  of 

this  statement.    It  has  been  prepared  without  his  knowledge. 

*'  Mr.  FowUr'8  DefcHption.'-The  first  and  tlrongeit  manifestation 
of  this  character  is  efficiency.  The  strong  points  are  verf  strong,  the 
weak  points  v/eak ;  so  that  be  is  an  eccentric  and  peaUUtr  character. 
The  pole  star  of  his  charaeter  is  moral  courage.  Pays  oo  regard  to 
forms  or  ceremonies,  or  established  customs  in  church  or  state,  and  pays 
no  homage  to  great  names — such  as  D.  D.'s,  Ln  L.  D.'s,  Ezeellen^es,  dbc. 
Has  Tery  little  reverence,  stands  in  do  awe  of  the  powers  that  be.* 
Emphatically  republican  in  feeling  and  cAaroc/er— makes  himself  free 
and  familiar  with  every  one — will  assert  and  maintain  human  rights 
and  human  liberty  at  every  hazard;  and  in  this  cause  will  stake  or 
suffer  aoy  thing.  This  conMtituiea  the  leading  feature  of  his  character. 
Every  other  element  of  his  charmcter  is  blended  into  this* 

"  I  would  consider  him  a  very  cautious  man — in  fact  and  in  appear- 
ance^ very  imprudent,  especially  in  his  remarks  on  moral  subjects.  He 
is  too  apt  to  denounce  those  whom  he  considers  in  an  error,  and  to  apply 
oprrobrious  epithets,  and  censures  them  in  the  strongest  terms  and  in  the 
boldest  manner.  I  have  seldom,  if  #llBr,  met  with  a  larger  organ  of  Con- 
scientiousness.  Has  very  little  credulity.  -i^Poes  not  treat  his  fellow-men 
with  sufficient  respect.  He  treats  tbem  with  kindness  and  affection,  but 
not  with  sufficient  respect  and  courtesy.  Nothing  so  much  delights  him 
as  to  advocate  and  propagate  moral  principles,  no  matter  how  unpopular 
the  principles  may  be.  He  is  capable  of  accomplishing  more  than  one 
man  in  thousands.  He  is  one  of  the  closest  observers  of  men  and  things 
any  where  to  be  found.  Sees,  as  it  were,  by  intuition,  every  thing  that 
passes  about  him,  and  understands  just  when  and  where  to  take  men 

*  **  The  following  facts  tre  a  few  of  a  multitude  illustrating  this  trait.  Some 
yean  lince,  this  gentleman  was  in  Dublin,  and  while  paning  a  magnificent  pile, 
was  told  that  it  was  the  palace  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  At  onee,  and  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  the  friend  who  was  with  him,  he  strode  in,  unheeding  the 
stares  and  scowls  of  pages  and  gentlemen  ushers.  Without  a  look  to  the  right  or 
left,  he  prosecated  his  line  of  march  till  he  came  to  the  presence.room,  where  sat 
his  lordship  in  stale.  *  I  am  an  American,*  said  he,  *  have  heard  OMich  of  the  Lord 
LieutcnanC  and  Uiought  I  should  like  to  see  him,  and  take  a  look  at  his  state  rest- 
dence.*  His  lordship,  after  an  instant  look  of  amazement,  rallied  and  laughing^ 
said  to  one  of  his  gentlemen  in  waiting,  *■  Here,  take  this  American  and  show  him 
whatever  he  wants  to  look  at* 

**  At  another  time,  he  made  his  way  into  the  English  House  of  Lords,  and  with 
his  broad  Quaker  hat  on,  ensconced  nimself  in  the  midst  of  their  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance. In  an  instiint,  rap,  rap,  went  the  rod  of  a  special  officer  against  his 
hat  *  Well,  friend,  what  is  thy  business  with  nie  7*  *  Tour  hat,  your  hat,*  roared 
the  officer.  *My  hat!  what's  the  matter  with  mv  hat 7*  *'(M,  off  with  it  lame, 
diatety.  Don*t  you  know  where  you  areT  cried  the  man  of  the  rod.  'FHand,* 
cried  the  imperturbable  Quaker, '  I  think  thee  must  mean  my  shoet.^  This  was 
rather  too  much  for  their  lordahips,  and  the  gravity  of  the  surrounding  beaehe* 
relaxed  into  a  burst  of  Uughter  at  the  eipense  of  the  dignitary  of  the  rod,  who 
slunk  away  into  the  crowd.  So  our  friend,  like  William  Pens  before  the  king» 
wore  his  beaver  without  farther  molestation. 

**  At  another  time  he  requested  the  mace-bearer  to  bis  majesty  to  unlock  the 
door  of  the  psiing  which  surrounded  the  throne,  that  he  might  examine  and  sit 
down  upon  it  Irie  mace-bearer  indignantly  refused,  with  an  involuntarv  ahudder 
at  such  a  profanation.  *  Well,*  said  our  friend, '  thee  may  stand  aside,  then  ;*  and 
taking  down  the  key,  he  unlocked  the  door,  passed  over  the  area  in  front  of  the 
throne,  went  up  the  steps,  removed  the  costly  covering,  and  sat  down  in  sole 
possession  of  the  chair  or  majesty  while  the  stately  official  stood  moveless  as  a 
statue,  and  gaping  like  a  simpletoo.** 


:ia7 

«kd  tkiDgt ;  juit  how  aid  where  to  sty  things  with  effeet  And  ia  all 
be  tav*,  speaii  directly  to  the  point.  / 

"He  often  sayt  and  does  a  great  many  severe  and  cutting  things, 
which,  if  any  body  else  said,  would  get  ihesa  at  once  into  difficulty,  and 
yec  ke  aays  and  does  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  even  his  enemies,  and 
those  against  whom  his  censures  are  aimed,  cannot  be  offended  with 
liim.*  He  is  always  on  the  verge  of  difficulty,  but  never  in  difficulty  ; 
4md  ia  hated  mainly  by  those  not  personally  acquainted  with  him.  A 
personal  interview,  even  with  his  greatest  enemies,  removes  their 
enmity,  becaase  of  the  smoothness  ami  easiness  of  his  manners.  Has 
at  command  a  great  amount  of  information  on  almost  every  subject, 
weli-dtgested,  and  makes  an  admirable  use  of  this  knowledge.  Has  a 
great  many  facts,  and  always  brings  them  in  their  right  place.  His 
general  memory  of  particulars,  incidents,  places,  and  words,  is  really 
wonderful.  But  he  has  a  weak  memory  or  names,  dates,  numbers,  and 
•colours ;  and  never  reeognises  persons  by  their  dress,  or  the  colour  of  any 
thinf  pertaining  to  tfaem.  He  is  a  great  story -feller.  Tells  a  story 
admirably,  and  acts  it  out  to  the  life.  In  tellinr  anecdotes,  is  rather  apt 
<o  magnify.  Makes  a  greal  den|i||f  fun,  and  Keeps  others  in  a  roar  of 
laughter  while  he  is  sober  hnnself.  Is  indebted  for  his  fun,  as  much  to 
the  manner  as  to  the  matter.  He  makes  his  jokes  mainly  by  his  happr 
comparisons,  his  striking  illastrations,  and  the  imitative  power  witn 
which  he  expresses  them. 

"  He  possesses  a  great  amount  of  native  talent,  but  it  is  so  admirably 
distributed,  that  he  appears  to  have  more  than  he  actually  possesses. 
He  is  considered  enthusiastic;  and  by  the  world,  generally,  half  crazy. 
His  attachment  to  bis  friends  is  remarkably  strong  and  ardent — yet  he 
will  associate  with  none  but  those  whose  moral  character  is  unimpeach- 
able. He  makes  himself  free  and  easy  with  every  one,  and  often  le^ta 
inmself  down  too  mnch.  This  comt/lituUM  a  radical  defect  in  his  cha- 
racter. He  expects  and  anticipates  a  good  deal — enters  lacgely  into 
things — is  always  overwhelmed  with  misiness — takes  hold  of  every 
cneasure  with  spirit,  and  move  where  he  will,  eannot  but  be  a  distin- 
guished man." 


MISCELLANY. 


Mr,  Combf^e  Leciuree  in  Albany,  K  Y. — The  Albany  Argns,  of 
February  10,  contained  the  following  account  of  Mr.  Combe's  recent 
course  of  lectures  in  that  city : — 

''^'A  few  yeaft  «ince,  a  vessel,  on  board  of  which  he  was  a  pasaenger,  waa 
driven  ashore  and  came  near  going  to  pieces.  Most  of  the  passengers  were  half 
Irsosied  with  terror.  One  of  them,  a  military  officer  of  high  staading,  though  evi- 
dently greatly  alarmed,  shocked  the  passengers  with  his  boisterous  and  continued 
carainga  and  blasphemies.  Our  friend  went  tip  to  him  in  presence  of  them  ail, 
and  laying  his  hand  on  his  collar,  and  looking  him  full  an  the  face,  aaid,  *  I  have 
Iward  that  thou  art  a  very  brave  man,  and  from  thy  military  exploits,  suppose  thou 
•rt  brave  in  battle;  but  here  thou  art  belching  blasphemies  to  keep  thy  courage  up, 
while  thy  pale  face  and  quivering  lipa  ahow  that  thou  art  a  cewaid.  If  thou  hast 
BO  regara  for  Deity  thyself,  don*t  shock,  with  thy  impiety,  those  that  hace.  Why, 
general,  thou  behavest  as  though  thou  wast  never  in  decent  company,  I  am 
aahaoied  of  thee.*  These  are  believed  to  be  the  eery  vords  vffd,  A  clergyman 
«■  board  afterwards  said  to  him,  if  any  other  peraon  on  board  had  aaid  those  things 
to  him,  he  wonld  have  knocked  him  down.  Instesd,  however,  of  personal  violenoa, 
the  ofioer  esassd  his  hlsspheoiy,  sad  afterwards  treated  his  rebnker  with  marked 
leepecta 
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'<  Chapd  of  the  Albany  Female  Academy^  FAnunry  7,  1849. 

"  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Combe's  course  of  lectarts  on  phrenology,  a 
meeting  of  the  class  was  called,  and  od  motioD,  Thomaa  W.  Olcott,  £Is^ 
was  appointed  chairman,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bulliona,  seeretalf . 

*'Mr.  Olcott  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting  in  a  brief  addiCM,  a» 
follows : — 

" '  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  We  have  listened^  the  expotitieD  of  the 
principles  of  phrenology,  by  decidedly  the  most  gifted  and  dittingaished 
adrocate  and  teacher  or  that  science  now  living,  and  the  object  of  the 
meeting  now  called,  is  to  convey  to  Mr.  Combe,  eo  bidding  hiip  fare- 
well, the  assurance  of  the  pleasure  with  which  vl%  have  attended  hia 
class,  (ind  heard  his  lectures.  The  importance  of  phrenology,  Mtt  gui^^ 
to  health  and  physical  education,  most  of  competent  judges  mfiil  u-eely 
admit.  Tba  respected  senior  trustee  of  the  institution  in  whicli'  we  are 
now  assembled,  has  long  been  an  able  and  faithful  champion  of  thi» 
branch  of  the  subject ;  and  Combe  on  Phrenology  has  been  adopted  aa  a 
text-book  in  this  academy.  If  the  science  has  not  attained  the  accuracy 
of  precision  in  details,  yet  its  general  principles  are  beginning  to  be  ac- 
knowledged, and  to  occupy  the  attention  of  iLe  moet  profound  and  calti- 
vated  minds.  The  proof  of  this  fact,  I  have  in  the  character  of  the 
audience  before  me.  If  ihe  gentlemen  have  any  remarks  or  resolations- 
to  offer,  they  will  now  be  entertained.' 

"  The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  Rufus  W.  Peekkaniy  Esq., 
and  unanimously  adopted  r^ — 

"  *  Reeohed,  That  we  have  listened  with  deep  and  increasing  interest 
to  the  lectures  delivered  by  George  Combe,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh^  on  the 
subject  of  phtenology  and  its  applfcation. 

"  ^Heeolved^  That  we  feel  gratified,  and  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
structed, by  the  dear  and  able  manner  in  which  the  principles  of  that 
science  have  been  explained,  and  that  the  facts  and  numerous  illustra- 
tions with  which  Mr.  Combe  has  fortified  and  enforced  his  principal 
positions,  entitle  them,  in  our  view,  to  great  weight  and  consideration. 

"  ^ Reaolved^  That  the  application  made  by  Mr.  Combe,  of  the  science 
of  phrenology  to  the  explaining  of  life's  complicated  phenomena,  and  ta 
the  unfolding  of  the  great  principles  upon  which  the  physical  education 
and  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  young  should  be  conducted,, 
invest  it  with  an  interest,  which,  we  believe,  has  not  hitherto  been  pro- 
perly appreciated  ;  and  we  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  every 
parent  in  this  country  shall  be  familiar  with  those  principles. 

"  '  Reaohedy  That,  in  our  estimation,  the  American  people  are  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Combe  for  his  eminently  successful  efforts  in  promul- 
gating doctrines  so  vitally  essential  to  the  proper  developement  of  the 
physical  and  mental  powers  of  man,  and  the  increasing  consequences  of 
which  can  be  realised  in  a  manner  adequate  to  their  importance,  only  by 
coming  generations. 

*'  ^  On  motion,  Resolved,  That  Amos  Dean,  Esq.,  Dr.  Hamilton,  and 
Rufus  W.  Peckham,  Esq.,  be  a  committee  to  wait  on  Mr.  Combe,  and 
present  him  with  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions,  and  to  request  their 
publication  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  city. 

''  '  On  motion  of  Amos  Dean,  Esq.,  Resoltpd,  That  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  to  draft  and  report  a  constitution  of  a  Phrenological 
Society  for  the  city  of  Albany. 

"  ^Amos  Dean,  Esq.,  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  Rufus  W.  Peckham,  Esq.^ 
were  appointed  such  committee. 


C(  ( 
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P.  BpLLiONs,  Secretary.'  " 


Tbos.  W.  Olcott,  CbsirmaBp 
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ARTICLE   I. 

REMARKS  ON  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.* 
BY  J.  L.  PEIRCE,  M.  D^  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  education  of  children  has,  of  late  years, 
claimed  an  unprecedented  share  of  public  attention.  Schools  and 
seminaries  of  learning,  designed  for  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  from 
lisping  infants,  who  can  scarcely  tcouot  two  summers'  suns,  to  those 
of  riper  years  and  matured  understandings,  well  versed  in  science 
and  the  richest  attainments  of  classic  lore,  have  increased  with  a 
rapidity  beyond  all  human  conception.  Instructors,  calculated  to 
bestow  honour  on  any  country,  and  of  whom  Europe  herself  might 
be  proud,  have  come  forward  upon  the  stage  of  action,  to  rule  the 
destinies  of  our  nature  by  the  influence  they  may  now  exert  upon 
the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  The  opportunities  for  intel- 
lectual and  moral  improvement,  abstractedly  considered,  are  within 
the  reach  of  all — unJ,  under  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  rising 
generation  should  be  far  better,  wiser,  and  happier,  than  any  which 
has  preceded  it. 

But,  inahe  zeal  manifested  for  intellectual  improvement,  is  there 
DO  danger  of  our  forgetting  or  overlooking  the  fundamental  laws  of 
our  own  organisation?  The  manifestations  of  mind  depend  upon 
organised  matter^  and  all  matter  is  governed  by  certain  inherent 
laws  which  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity;  but  whenever  violated, 
a  punishment,  proportioned  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  ofience, 

*  Theie  remarks  constitute  the  substance  of  an  address,  delivered  by  Dr.  Peirce, 
three  years  since,  before  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceom.  Believing  that  they  involve 
important  principles  on  the  subject  of  education,  especially  when  viewed  in  con- 
nectioD  with  the  true  philotophy  wf  mind,  we  have  solicited  their  publication  in 
the  JoaroaL— Ed. 
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18,  sooner  or  later,  the  inevitable  consequence.  But  because  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  sometimes  of  that  character  that  they 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  considerable  interval  of  time,  or 
their  analogy  and  connection  cannot  be  distinctly  traced,  their  rela- 
tionship is  disputed,  and  the  salutary  infliinice  of  such  institutioiui, 
on  the  part  of  our  Creator,  is  rendered  abortive.  Interest  and  pre- 
judice likewise  have  a  most  powerful  influence  over  us,  and  blind  our 
mental  perceptions  against  the  clearest  truths  of  nature;  and  an 
unwillingness,  and  ofttimes  a  determination  not  to  belitve  loight 
that  conflicts  with  our  preconceived  opinions,  closes  the  do0r  to  con- 
viction. But  notwithstanding  this  array  against  us,  the  prineiple 
remains  incontrovertible,  that  every  violation  of  a  law  of  nature  is 
followed  by  its  appropriate  and  adequate  punishment. 

We  have  said  that  the  manifestations  of  mind  depend  upon 
organised  matter.  This  truth  will  not,  I  presume,  in  tbil  enlight- 
ened era  of  the  world,  be  doubted.  If  it  should  be,  I  wottU  refer 
the  sceptic  to  all  approved  medical  and  physiological  worlu  which 
treat  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  brain,  in  which  he  will  iind 
it  amply  confirmed.  Neither  shall  we  stop  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
trovertible nature  or  essence  of  the  mind  itself.  All  that  is  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose,  is  the  generally  acknowledged  fact,  that  it 
depends  in  this  world  upon  organised  matter  for  its  manifestations. 
Trub,  however,  as  this  may  be,  it  is  equally  evident  that,  in  the 
systems  of  instruction  usually  adopted  at  the  present  day,  this  fact 
is  entirely  disregarded.  The  efforts  of  teachers  are  chiefly  directed 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  mtnd,  the  cultivation  and  expansion 
of  the  intellect,  as  if  it  were  an  immaterial  principle  whose  develope- 
ment,  even  at  the  earliest  periods  of  existence,  could  be  inimitably 
promoted  without  a  violation  of  any  law  of  nature.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  In  the  cultivation  and  expansion  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  we  act  altogether  upon  organised  matter;  and 
this,  too,  of.  the  most  delicate  kind — a  kind  which,  while  it  serves  si 
the  mediator  between  body  and  spirit,  partakes  so  largely  of  the 
nature,  character,  and  essential  attributes  of  the  former^  that,  with- 
out its  proper  physical  growth  and  developement,  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  latter  sink  into  comparative  insignificance;  so  that,  with- 
out a  perfect  organisation  of  the  brain,  the  mental  powers  mast  be 
proportionally  paralysed — without  its  maintaining  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, Ihey  must  be  rendered  proportionally  weak  and  inactive. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  man  is  a  compound  being,  the  healthy  actios 
of  whose  mental  phenomena  depends  upon  the  sanity  of  his  physical 
structure,  a  question  naturally  arises,  whether,  in  the  education  of 
children,  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  should  receive  all  our  care,  and 
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the  body,  upon  which  the  mind  is  dependent,  be  led  to  chance  for 
its  preservation  and  improTcment  ?  Perhaps  some  may  be  ready  to 
ask,  what  care  does  the  body  require?  If  we  provide  it  with 
fluitable  nourishment,  and  protect  it  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  it  progresses  iii  its  developement  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
without  any  especial  attention  being  bestowed  upon  it.  We  answer, 
finty  that  the  greatest  care  which  it  requires  is  that  of  preservaHon 
fnm  vifury.  Do  nothing  to  it  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  its 
oqpniMlion.  Expose  not  the  delicate  organ  of  vision  to  the  bright 
ghfe  if  the  meridian  sun,  else  the  stimulus,  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided for  its  healthy  action,  will  be  too  powerful  for  it,  and  blindness 
will  be  the  consequence.  Oppress  not  the  stomach  with  food 
Dosutted  to  its  powers  of  digestion,  else  its  function  will  be  enfeebled 
or  destroyed,  by  what  was  designed  for  its  nourishment  and  growth. 
Eseile  aol  the  circulatory  system  with  artificial  stimuli,  else  fever 
and  aobsequent  depression  will  be  the  certain  result.  And,  above 
all,  exact  not  too  great  an  amount  of  duty  from  that  most  delicate  of 
all  organs,  which  is  the  source  of  the  nervous  influence  of  the  whole 
body,  as  well  as  of  the  mental  operations,  else  the  health  of  the  phy- 
sical structure,  and  the  strength  of  the  spiritual  man,  will  have  to 
pay  the  forfeit  of  your  indiscretion.  These  are  severally  the  punish- 
ments ordained  by  nature  for  the  breach  or  non-observance  of  those 
laws  which  she  has  instituted  for  the  preservation  of  our  corporaal 
frames.  Secondly :  Inasmuch  as  the  vigour  of  the  mind  depends  on 
the  health  of  the  body  in  general,  and  particularly  upon  that  portion 
of  it  whence  the  nervous  energy  of  the  whole  system  is  derived,  it  is 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense  that 
they  should  be  sufficiently  matured  and  strengthened  in  their 
organisation,  previous  to  their  being  called  into  active  exercise,  to 
enable  them  to  bear  without  injury  the  duties  required  of  them. 
Hence  we  assume  the  position,  that  in  infancy  phyncal  education 
should  supersede  that  of  intellect^  and  aflerwards  that  they  should 
procseed  simultaneously  together.  The  first  years  of  life  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  developement  of  the  body,  without  any  particular 
•flbrt  being  made  for  the  expansion  of  the  mind — for  it  is  by  the 
atreo;(thening  of  the  body  that  the  mind  becomes  healthfully  and 
permanently  invigorated.  But  if  the  mind  is  prematurely  or  too 
strongly  excited,  you  injure  the  organisation  of  the  brain,  and 
thereby  weaken  its  powers,  both  intellectually  and  physically.  This 
is  fully  evinced  by  the  circumstances,  that  we  seldom,  if  ever,  see  a 
person  of  mature  years,  who  has  devoted  his  life,  from  an  early 
period  of  his  existence,  to  literary  or  scientiflc  pursuits,  whose 
health  has  not,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  been  sacrificed  to  it ; 
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and  also  that  we  equally  seldom  see  a  child  with  a  precocious  intel- 
lect live  to  adult  age.  But,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  physical 
organisation  has  had  time  to  become  sufficiently  matured  before  the 
powers  of  the  brain  are  called  into  undue  exercise,  by  the  active 
stimulus  of  the  mental  operations,  the  health  has  continued  unim- 
paired to  the  latest  periods  of  existence.  And  these  results  are  id 
strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  our  organisation.  The  relation- 
ship of  cause  and  efiect  can  be  distinctly  triced  in  each  of  them, 
and  in  the  one  where  a  law  of  our  nature  is  violated,  the  punishment 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  although  years  may  elapse, 
during  which  the  individual  may  escape  with  apparent  impunity. 
And  it  is  from  this  latter  circumstance  that  arise  the  unwillingness, 
the  obstinacy,  or  the  blindness,  of  many  in  tiacing  the  copnection 
between  them.  Hence,  also,  the  apparent  correctness  of  the  asser- 
tions of  those  who  declare  that  the  health  of  children  is  not  injured 
by  the  earliest  and  closest  mental  exertions,  upon  the  roost  profound 
subjects  of  investigation.  But  that  they  are  mistaken,  is,  we  trust, 
fully  apparent  from  the  observations  alrendy  made.  As  it  is,  hov- 
ever»  a  point  of  vital  importance,  we  will  devote  a  few  minutes  more 
to  its  consideration. 

Previous  to  the  seventh  year  of  age,  children  seem  almost  univer- 
sally predisposed  to  diseases  of  the  head.  This  is  occasioned  partly 
by  natural  and  partly  by  artificial  causes.  Among  the  former,  may 
be  mentioned  the  extremely  delicate  structure  of  the  brain,  its  rapid 
developement,  and  its  great  vascularity,  by  which  jt  receives  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  blood  than  any  other  organ  of  the  body.  These 
conspire  to  keep  it  on  the  brink  of  disease,  which  is  at  times  deve- 
loped by  the  most  trifling  of  artificial  causes,  among  which  may  be 
enumerated  the  gratification  of  a  foolish  pride,  on  the  part  of  mothers 
and  nurses,  in  decorating  the  head  of  the  infant,  by  which  means  it 
is  kept  in  a  heated  and  ofttimes  a  feverish  condition ;  and,  also,  the 
liability  of  the  head  to  injury  by  blows,  falls,  and  other  accidents.  To 
these  may  likewise  be  added  the  want  of  fresh  air,  and  the  greatest 
indiscretions  in  diet,  from  which  causes  diseases  are  produced,  which 
become  subsequently  transferred  to  the  head. 

Now,  whenever  any  portion  of  the  human  system  becomes  unduly 
excited  by  an  increase  of  that  stimulus  which  is  natural  to  it,  the 
blood  rushes  to  that  part,  and  produces  a  degree  of  irritation  or 
inflammation  which,  in  a  short  time,  deranges  its  functional  or 
organic  action,  thereby  constituting  disease.  Thus,  if  the  stomach 
is  oppressed  with  a  mass  of  indigestible  food,  a  derangement  of  its 
powers  very  soon  ensues,  producing  dyspepsia,  colic,  <X:c.  If  a 
sudden  or  too  strong  degree  of  light  is  admitted  to  the  delicate 
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organ  of  vision,  how  exceedingly  painful  is  its  first  impression,  and 
how  terrible  are  its  subsequent  effects.  Wh&t  food  is  to  the  stomachy 
or  light  is  to  the  eye^  such  also  is  mental  exercise  to  that  far  more 
delicate  and  important  organ,  the  brain.  They  are  respectively  the 
proper  and  natural  stimulus  to  each,  and  if  the  two  former  can  be 
injured  by  an  error  in  kind  or  degree,  far  more  liable  is  the  latter, 
particularly  in  the  early  periods  of  his  existence.  What  judicious 
mother  would  think  pf  loading  the  stomach  of  the  young  and  delicate 
iofmnt  with  that  nourishment  which  is  designed  for  the  sturdy  farmer, 
or  the  hardy  daily  labourer  ?  And  do  you  think  that  that  most  deli- 
cate of  all  organs,  the  brain,  can  be  loaded  without  injury  with  that 
food  which  is  properly  the  portion  of  those  of  mature  minds  and  cul- 
tivated intellects?  Surely  not !  Now,  inasmuch  as  nature  provides 
nourishment  suitable  for  the  digestive  powers  of  the  young,  she  also 
provides,  of  her  own  abundant  resourses,  for  their  intellectual 
nourishment,  such  food  as  will  not  unduly  excite  the  delicate  organ 
which  she  designs  as  its  recipient.  There  is  no  portion  of  the 
human  system  that  can  bear  undue  exercise  without  injury,  and 
more  particularly  in  younger  life.  Let  a  young  infant  be  accus- 
tomed to  sustain  its  weight  upon  its  lower  limbs,  before  the  bones 
which  connect  them  with  the  body  shall  have  become  sufficiently 
consolidated,  or  shall  have  changed  from  their  original  cartilaginous 
condition,  and  see  how  entirely  destructive  of  their  natural  formation 
will  be  the  effect.  Notice  the  spinal  column  of  the  hod-carrier,  who 
may  have  commenced  his  business  even  long  after  the  work  of  nature 
shall  have  been  completed  in  the  formation  and  perfection  of  that 
bony  fabric  of  the  human  frame,  and  see  what  changes  of  structure 
will  there  be  cflected  by  such  undue  exercise.  Just  so  it  is  with  the 
brain.  By  calling  its  powers  too  early  into  exercise,  before  its  sub- 
stance shall  have  become  sufficiently  consolidated,  an  unnatural 
excitement  is  produced,  which  causes  a  great  flow  of  blood  to  the 
organ.  This  produces  a  degree  of  irritation,  which,  continuing  for  a 
while,  increases  to  inflammation — then  a  dropsy  of  the  head  ensues, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  terminates  the  career  of  the  little  sufferer. 
At  other  times,  a  tendency  to  convulsions,  with  all  their  baneful  con- 
sequences, is  the  result. 

But  should  the  process  be  of  a  loss  summary  nature,  a  greater 
activity  or  an  enlargement  of  the  brain  ensues.  This  gives  the  child 
an  appearance  of  smartness  and  of  precocity  of  intellect  for  a  few 
years,  that  excites  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  parent,  and  causes  an 
increase  of  attachment  which  seems  strengthened  only  to  end  in  sad, 
and  so[netimes  awful  disappointment — for  if  life  is  continued,  the 
nervous  energy  of  the  brain  becomes  expended  long  before  the  child 
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arrives  at  years  of  maturity,  and  he  then  appears  even  duller  than 
his  fellows  who  were  formerly  considered  as  his  inferiors ;  or  else, 
the  nervous  system  acquires  a  preponderancy  at  the  expense  of  the 
physicalj  and  the  child  grows  up  with  enfeebled  health  and  debili- 
tated body,  with  a  temper  irritable,  peevish,  and  morose,  hypochoo- 
driacal,  subject  to  dyspepsia,  afiections  of  the  heart,  and  scrofulous 
diseases,  and  an  innumerable  host  of  ailments  which  result  Trom  sueh 
infringement  of  the  organic  laws  of  nature ;  or  else,  that  moat  dread- 
ful of  all  earthly  maladies  ensues,  a  loss  of  these  powers  which  give 
to  man  the  command  over  the  rest  of  the  animated  creatioo-— a  Ipse 
of  his  reasoning  faculties.  What  class  of  individuals  is  it,  I  would 
ask,  who  are  most  subject  to  this  terrible  disease?  Is  it  not  the 
philosopher,  whose  love  of  science  carries  him  into  the  fascinating 
regions  of  knowledge,  until,  deprived  of  sleep,  deprived  of  food» 
deprived  of  recreation,  his  brain  becomes  bewildered  vriih  the  bound- 
less expanse  before  him '^    As  Dryden  very  beautifully  observes- 

''Great  wit  to  madness  nearly  is  allied. 
And  thin  partitions  do  these  bounds  oivide." 

• 

Is  it  not  the  statesman,  who,  with  an  ambitious  spirit  seeking  for 
fame,  and  striving  for  the  highest  honours  of  his  country,  finds  his 
course  marked  with  disappointment,  and  his  fondest  prospects  blasted 
for  ever  7  Is  it  not  the  lover,  who  has  indulged  in  dreams  of  halcyon 
bliss  whose  realities  he  is  never  to  enjoy  ?  Is  it  not  the  religious 
enthusiast,  who  can  perceive  nothing  in  the  divine  attributes  but 
eternal  wrath  and  condemnation  ?  These  undoubtedly  are  the  ones 
whose  minds  are  most  apt  to  become  aflfeeted.  And  why  ?  Because 
they  suffer  themselves  to  enter  with  so  deep  and  intense  interest  into 
the  respective  objects  of  their  pursuits,  that  the  excitement  becomes 
too  great  for  the  delicate  organisation  of  that  portion  of  their  frame 
through  which  every  operation  of  the  mind  is  manifested.  If,  then, 
such  an  efiect  can  be  produced  by  an  undue  degree  of  excitement 
upon  the  brain  of  those  whose  organisation  is  perfected^  what  must 
be  the  efiect  of  improper  excitement  upon  the  still  more  delicate 
organisation  of  tboso  brains  in  which  the  nervous  system  naturalfy 
predominaiesy  and  which  are  readily  affected  by  the  slightest  stimulus 
that  can  be  applied  to  them  ? 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  brains  of  very  young  children 
are  not  only  of  an  extremely  delicate  nature,  but  quite  imperfect  in 
developement  and  organisation. 

Bichat,  one  of  the  greatest  anatomists  that  ever  lived,  and  to 
whom  the  science  is  indebted  for  many  of  its  most  valuable  disco- 
veries, describes  it  as  being  at  the  seventh  year  '*  in  a  very  soft  con- 
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ditiooy  and  almost  fluid  uoder  the  finger."  Meckel,  another  great 
anatomist,  gives  its  weight  at  this  period  as  **  about  ten  ounces ;" 
*'  but,"  says  he,  <<  so  abundant  is  its  supply  of  blood  in  infancy,  that 
its  weight  becomes  doubled  during  the  first  six  months.  From  this 
tiane  it  continues  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  any  other  organ  of 
the  body,  although  it  it  not  until  the  seventk  year  of  age  that  all  its 
parts  are  fanned.'^  At  the  period  of  adult  life,  the  usual  weight  is 
about  three  and  a  half  pounds.  Its  consistency  is,  during  this  time, 
abo  gradually  increasing,  and  it  thereby  becomes  more  and  more 
capable  of  performing,  without  injury,  the  all-important  functions 
which  it  is  designed  to  fulfil  in  the  great  scale  of  creation,  so  that 
from  the  semi-fluid,  or  gelatinous  condition  in  which  it  first  appears, 
it  becomes  gradually  converted  into  a  mass  sufliciently  solid  to 
retain  its  form  when  deprived  of  the  bony  casement  v/ith  which  it  is 
surrounded. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  a  single  instance  of  undue  intel- 
lectual efibrt  will  occasion  disease  of  the  brain,  any  more  than  one 
instance  of  gluttony  or  dissipation  will  produce  a  permanent  derani^- 
ment  of  the  digestive  organs.  On  the  contrary,  the  recuperative 
powers  of  the  system  are  constantly  endeavouring  to  repair  the 
injury,  and,  unless  the  laws  of  our  organisation  are  repeatedly 
violated,  the  individual  may  escape  with  apparent,  although  not 
entire,  impunity — for  the  punishment  of  the  infringement  of  an 
organic  law  must  and  will  ensue,  although  it  may  be  mild  in  its 
operation,  and  of  short  continuance*  But  the  constant  or  repeated 
violation  of  these  laws  must  eventually  be  followed  by  consequences 
more  or  less  serious  and  permanent,  according  to  their  nature  and 
extent. 

Now,  in  many  instances  children  are  sent  to  school  at  the  age  of 
four,  three,  and  even  of  two  years,  when  their  phyncal  powers 
require  all  the  nervous  energy  of  the  system  in  their  developement, 
instead  of  having  this  nervous  energy  expended  in  producing  a  mor- 
bid growth  of  the  brain,  and  a  precocious  intellect  which,  sooner  or 
later,  must  hasten  the  child's  death — for  it  is  seldom  that  we  see  a 
child  with  a  large  head  live  to  adult  life.  This  is  one  great  cause  of 
the  present  generation  being  so  much  more  weakly  than  were  our 
ancestors.  Their  early  years  were  spent  in  such  a  way  that  their 
physical  powers  could  expand,  and  they  became  vigorous  and 
healthy.  But  we  task  the  minds  of  the  young  long  before  they  are 
able  to  boar  it,  as  if  wo  thought  they  could  gain  no  information 
except  from  books.  Nature^  however^  is  the  greut  and  proper  in* 
struciress  of  the  young.  From  her  they  can  learn  such  things  as  are 
suited  to  their  comprehension  without  tasking  the  mind,  and  thereby 
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exciting  the  brain.  In  ihe  construction  of  a  dam  along  the  course  of 
the  water  stream,  in  the  Hying  of  a  kite,  in  playing  at  marbles,  yea, 
even  in  the  falling  of  an  apple,  or  the  throwing  of  a  stone,  they  can 
acquire  as  necessary  and  wholesome  truths  as  any  problem  of  Euclid 
or  algebraical  proposition  can  impart  to  them.  But,  when  put  to 
school  at  so  early  an  age,  they  acquire  a  kind  of  parrot  knowledge 
of  many  abstract  propositions  which  they  caopot  undfratand,  and 
relate  many  facts  of  history  and  of  science  for  which  their  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  not  at  all  adequate.  .  This  is  fully  evinced  by 
the  numerous  publications  of  the  present  day,  such  as  *'  Early  Les- 
sons in  Geography,"  "  Botany,"  «*  History,"  "  Bible  Lessons,**  &c., 
designed,  as  the  authors  express  them,  "particularly  foe  children 
from  two  to  six  years  of  age ;"  and  such  is  the  eager  dqppe  of  the 
present  generation  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  that,  like  the 
vender  of  ardent  spirits,  they  care  not  how. many  bodies  and  minds 
are  eternally  ruined  by  the  sale  of  such  things,  so  that  a  small 
pittance  is  added  to  their  filthy  lucre.  But  let  not  parents  be 
anxious  for  the  early  instruction  of  their  children  in  suqb  ways  as 
will  either  task  their  memories,  or  produce  a  distaste  or  utter  disgust 
for  future  litesary  acquirements.  Let  them  not  be  uneasy  lest  they 
should  be  considered  ignoramuses,  in  consequence  of  their  unac- 
quaintance  with  the  alphabet  during  those  years  in  which  nature 
requires  all  the  vital  powers  to  perfect  the  organisation  of  that 
physical  structure,  so  essential  to  their  future  health  and  intellectual 
vigour.  Let  them  rejoice  rather,  if,  as  was  said  of  the  celebrated 
Adam  Clark  ipT  his  younger  years,  they  are  capable  of  rolling  big 
stones,  in  iirefereoce  to  their  manifesting  a  precocity  of  intellect  and 
maturity  of  understanding  which  may,  for  a  while,  astonish  the  world, 
but  which  is  t  sure  harbinger  of  mental  disease,  of  bodily  infirmities, 
or  of  premature  death.  And  let  me  again  state,  that  such  early 
dcvelopement  of  the  intellect  very  seldom  continues  to  adult  age ; 
for  if  the  life  of  the  child  does  not  fall  a  sacrifice  to  thi3  unnatural 
stimulus,  his  health  becomes  impaired,  or  else  the  nervous  energy 
becomes  expended  by  ihe  time  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
or  thereabouts;  and  afterwards  he  shows  no  signs  of  intellectual 
vigour  beyond  that  manifested  by  the  rest  of  his  associates.  But  let 
me  adduce  the  evidence  of  others  in  corroboration  of  the  assertions  I 
have  made. 

Tissot,  a  very  able  physirian  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Zimmer- 
man, speaks  thus: — *'Long  continued  application  in  infancy  destroys 
life.  I  have  seen  young  children  of  great  mental  activity  who  mani- 
fested a  passion  for  learning  far  above  their  age,  and  I  foresaw  with 
grief  the  fate  that  awaited  them.     They  commenced  their  career  as 
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prodigief,  and  finished  by  becoming  persons  of  very  weak  minds. 
The  age  of  infancy  is  consecrated  by  nature  to  (hose  exercises 
which  fortify  and  strengthen  the  body,  and  not  to  study,  which 
enfeebles  and  prevents  its  proper  increase  and  developement."  In 
UMther  place  he  says,  *'  Of  ten  infants  destined  for  different  avoca- 
tioijs,  I  should  prefer  that  the  one  who  is  to  study  through  life 
should  be  the  least  learned  at  the  age  of  twelve.'* 

The  distinguished  Hufeland,  physician  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  his 
▼mloable  work  on  the  Art  of  Prolonging  Life,  observes : — ''  Intel- 
lectual effort  in  the  first  years  of  life  is  very  injurious.  All  labour 
of  the  mind  which  is  required  of  children  before  their  seventh  year, 
is  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  will  prove  injurious  to  the 
organiaatioo  and  prevent  its  proper  developement.'' 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  with  whose  researches  into  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers  of  man  you  an;  all  more  or  less  acquainted,  says  in 
his  Essay  upon  the  Elementory  Principles  of  Education — "Many 
parents  anxiously  strive  to  cultivate  the  intellect  of  their  children, 
and  neglect  to  fortify  their  constitution.  They  believe  that  children 
cannot  too  soon  learn  to  read  and  write.  Their  children,  therefore, 
are  obliged  to  remain  many  hours  in  school,  breathing  an  impure 
air,  while  they  ou^ht  to  he  developing  the  organs  of  the  body  by 
exercise.  The  more  delicate  the  children  are,  and  the  more  their 
aflfections  and'  minds  are  precocious,  the  more  important  it  is  that 
the  above  error  should  be  avoided ;  if  it  is  not,  premature  death  is 
oHen  the  conlbqucnce  of  this  infraction  of  the  laws  of  nature.  't%e 
mind  aught  never  to  be  cultivated  at  the  expente  of  the  body^  and 
fkysical  education  ought  to  precede  that  of  intellect j  anjp  then  pro- 
ceed simultaneously  with  it,  without  cultivating  one  faculty  to  the 
neglect  of  others — for  health  is  the  base,  and  instruction  the  orna- 
menC,  of  education.'' 

Julien,  a  French  writer,  observes — "The  course  to  be  adopted 
with  children  for  the  first  ten  years  of  life,  is  neither  to  presd  nor 
torment  them;  but  by  plays,  exercise  of  body,  entire  liberty,  wisely 
regulated  and  good  nourishment,  to  effect  the  salutary  and  pro»res- 
eivo  derelopement  of  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  faculties^ 
and  by  continual  amusement  and  freedom  from  chagrin,  (which 
injures  the  tempers  of  children,)  they  will  arrive  at  the  tenth  year 
without  suspecting  that  they  have  been  made  to  learn  any  thing; 
they  will  not  have  distinguished  between  study  and  recreation ;  uU 
they  know  they  will  have  learned  freely,  voluntarily,  and  always  in 
play.  The  advantages  obtained  by  this  course  are,  good  health, 
grace,    agility,    gaiety,    and    happiness;    a   character,   frank   and 
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generous ;  a  memory  properly  exerciwd ;  a  sound  judgment,  and  a 
cultivated  mind.'* 

I  might  add  to  these  quotations  similar  testimonials  from  many  of 
the  most  diatioguished  writers  in  Europe  and  America,  but  it  is 
unnecessary.  In  proof,  too,  of  the  above  positions,  it  might  easily 
be  proved,  thftt  not  a  few  of  the  most  illustrious  names  which  adorn 
the  pages  of  history,  were  of  those  who  first  cultivated  their  physical 
powers,  and  were  by  no  means  distinguished  in  early  life  for  any 
manifestations  of  mind.  Among  this  number,  were  Virgil,  Demoa- 
thenes,  Shakspeare,  Gibbon,  Scott,  Byron,  Davy,  Newton,  Franklin, 
and  a  host  of  others,  whose  names  time  will  not  permit  mo  to  men- 
tion. Parents  should  not,  therefore,  be  discouraged  if  their  children 
do  not  early  afford  any  positive  indications  of  genius  or  mental 
superiority. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ARTICLE  II. 

ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  PHRENOLOOY   IN  THE   FORHATION  OF  KAR- 

RIAOIS.* 

Being  the  substance  of  a  Public  Lectart,  delivered  by  Mr.  Alexander  Smart, 
Secretary  of  the  Dundee  Mechanics*  Phrenological  So#ety. 

In  treating  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  phrenology  in 
the  formation  of  marriages,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
group  of  the  social  faculties,  from  which  springs  the  impulse  to  the 
connubial  union.  The  first  of  these  is  Amativeness.  From  this 
faculty  the  sexual  feeling  originates.  The  brgan  is  generally  larger 
in  males  than  in  females.  Its  size  is  known  chiefly  by  the  breadth 
of  the  neck  from  ear  to  ear;  in  new-born  children  it  is  the  least 
developed  of  all  the  cerebral  parts.  It  attains  its  full  maturity 
between  eighteen  and  twenty  six  years  old,  at  which  latter  age  it  is 
equal  to  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole  brain.  When  its  develope- 
ment  is  very  large,  it  leads  to  libertinism  and  conjugal  infidelity ; 
but  when  under  the  guidance  of  the  moral  and  reflecting  faculties,  it 
excites  to  mutual  kindness,  and  the  exercise  of  all  the  milder 
amenities  between  the  sexes.  The  second  is  Philoprogenitivenes,  or 
love  of  offspring.     This  faculty  is  in  general  much  stronger  in  the 

*■  From  the  38th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal. 
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female  than  id  the  male,  and  more  so  id  some  females  thaD  io  others. 
Id  society,  great  diflbreoces  are  observable  among  iodiyiduals,  in  the 
maoirestation  of  this  feeling :  some  cannot  endure  the  incessant  and 
teaziDg  prattle  of  children  (as  they  choose  to  call  it);  whi)e  of  others. 
il  is  the  highest  delight  to  witness  their  innocent  gambols^  soothe 
them  under  their  petty  crosses,  and  caress  them  with  the  strongest 
demonstrations  of  afiection.  The  feeling  shows  itself  in  the  girl,  in 
her  early  attachment  to  dolls;  it  continues  Isigrow  with  her  growth, 
and  strengthen  with  her  strength,  long  after  she  becomes 

"  A  happy  mother,  'mid  the  smiles 
Of  ripened  worth,  an$]  sunny  beauty." 

The  last  faculty  of  the  social  group  is  Adhesiveness,  from  which 
springs  the  instinctive  tendency  to  attachment.  Like  Philoprogeni- 
tiTeness,  the  organ  is  generally  larger  in  the  female  than  in  the 
male ;  and  consequently,  to  use  the  words  of  a  powerful  phrenolo- 
,gical  writer,  we  find  the  feeling  manifested  "  with  a  constancy  and 
fervour  in  woman,  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  frooT  man. 
It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  most  generous  and  friendly  man  is 
selfish  in  comparison  with  woman.  There  is  no  friend  like  a  loving 
and  afiectionate  wife.  Man  may  love,  but  it  is  almost  always  with  a 
view  to  his  own  gratification ;  but  when  a  woman  bestows  her  love, 
she  does  it  with  her  heart  and  soul." 

The^e  faculties  minister  highly  to  human  happiness,  when  gratified 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect; 
but  when  not  controlled  by  these  higher  powers,  their  grati^cation  is 
pregnant  with  evil.  If  under  the  dictates  of  Amativeness  and  Adhe- 
siveness, a  partner  be  chosen  of  whom  the  other  faculties  do  not 
approve,  bitter  days  of  repentance  must  arrive,  as  soon  as  the  former 
feelings  begin  to  languish,  and  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  to 
receive  offence  from  the  qualities  of  the  individual.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  domestic  affections  are  guided  by  intellect  to  an  object 
pleasing  to  itself  and  the  moral  faculties,  these  themselves  will  be 
gratified;  they  will  double  the  delights  afforded  by  the  domestic 
afibctioas,  and  render  the  enjoyment  lasting.  Another  principle  is, 
that  the  manifestation  of  any  faculty  in  others,  stimulates  to  action  the 
same  faculty  in  us.  Thus  when  any  individual  addresses  us  in  the 
language  of  Self-esteem  and  Destructiveness,  the  same  faculties  are 
awakened  in  us,  and  we  are  impelled  to  return  a  correspondingly 
bitter  answer;  but  let  us  be  addressed  under  the  influence  of  Adhe- 
siveness and  Benevolence,  and  our  answer  will  partake  of  the  warmth 
and  afiection  arising  from  these  feelings.  Again,  when  any  faculty 
becomes  spontaneously  active  by  being  presented  with  its  appropriate 
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object,  it  calls  other  faculties  of  a  like  class  into  activity.  It  seems 
to  be  upon  this  principle  thai  lovers  are  more  amiable  in  each  other's 
eyes  than  they  appear  to  the  rest  of  the  world :  for  while  in  each 
other's  society,  the  domestic  faculties  are  called  into  a  state  of 
delightful  activity ;  these,  again,  rouse  Ideality,  Benevolence,  Vene- 
ration, and  Conscientiousness,  which  greatly  heighten  the  delight 
experienced  by  them  ia  their  interviews  with  each  other.  I  need 
not  farther  enlarge  upon  this  part  of  my  subject :  each  of  you,  pro- 
bably, has  either  already  experienced  the  delightful  sensations  hinted 
at,  or  will  hereafter ;  for  the  feeling  is  so  universal,  that  we  may 
triumphantly  ask  with  the  poet, 

^'  Where  is  the  heart  that  has  not  bow'dj 
A  slave,  almighty  love,  to  thee? 
Look  at  the  cold,  the  gay,  the  proud, 
And  is  there  one  among  them  free?" 

Some,  possessing  fine  temperaments  and  a  good  endowment  of  the 
domestic  and  moral  faculties,  experience  in  these  moments  the  moBV 
ecstatic  joy.     Moore  has  described  it  as  a 

''  Light,  that  ne'er  will  shine  again 
On  life's  dull  stream." 

We  may  here  remark,  that  these  pleasurable  feelings  are  denied  to 
the  sensualist.  Milton  has  truly  said,  that  "  the  embrace  of  harlots 
is  tasteless,  joyless,  unendeared ;"  and  phrenology  shows  clearly  how 
this  arises — it  is  the  momentary  gratification  of  one  or  more  of  the 
inferior  feelings,  by  which  the  moral  faculties,  with  Self-esteem,  and 
generally  Love  of  Approbation,  are  wounded. 

Hav.ng  made  these  preliminary  observations,  I  shall  proceed  to 
notice  the  principles  upon  which  marriages  are  contracted  in  savage 
life  and  in  the  different  orders  of  civilised  society,  and  to  point  out 
how  far  these  principles  are  in  accordance  with  phrenology;  next,  I 
shall  attempt  to  lay  down  and  elucidate  some  of  these  principles, 
give  a  summary  of  the  whole,  and  conclude  with  an  address  to  the 
youth  of  both  sexes,  upon  the  practical  application  of  them  as  guides 
to  conduct.  I  begin,  then,  with  the  native  of  New  Holland.  His 
mode  of  courtship  is  certainly  unique — nor  is  there  much  danger  of 
its  being  adopted  in  any  other  country.  Goaded  by  the  impulses  of 
Amutiveness,  he  provides  himself  with  a  club,  endeavours  to  discover 
the  retreat  of  another  tribe — if  a  hostile  one,  so  much  the  better — 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  lies  in  ambush  until  night  over* 
take  them;  and  when,  by  the  light  of  the  fires,  he  discovers  a  female 
straying  to  any  distance  from  the  encampment,  he  rushes  upon  her 
from  his  hiding-place,  levels  her  with  his  club,  seizes  her  by  the 
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feet,  and  runs  with  her  to  some  secret  spot,  regardless  of  the  injuries 
which  she  may  receive  from  her  head  striking  against  the  roots  of 
trees  or  stones  during  the  flight.  Every  one  must  consider  such 
conduct  savage  in  the  extreme,  but  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  organisation.  All  is  animalised,  and  from  a  head  and  mind  like 
his,  much  higher  conduct  cannot  be  expected.  Nor  let  us,  on  other 
grounds,  too  rashly  condemn  the  untutored  savage.  He,  it  is  true, 
ioflicts  physical  pain  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  but  he 
nimkes  the  amende  honourable,  by  adhering  to  her  as  his  wife,  and 
by  using  every  endeavour  to  heal  the  wounds  he  has  caused  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  European  seducer,  with  all  his  intellectual 
and  moral  superiority,  in  place  of  merely  inflicting  physical  pain, 
abandons  his  victim  to  mental  agony,  and  leaves  her  to  the  scorn  of 
an  ungenerous  and  an  unpitying  world — a  prey  to  '*  remorse,  regret, 
and  shame."  Happily,  however,  seduction  is  not  a  prevailing  vice 
among  the  humbler  sons  of  toil ;  it  is  a  depravity  which,  it  is  to  be 
*  feared,  the  higher  ranks  of  men  will  continue  to  practise  until  they 
add  to  their  wealth  the  nobility  of  virtue.  So  much  for  love  in 
savage  life.  Let  us  now  turn  to  that  of  the  nobility  of  our  own 
country,  of  a  sketch  of  which,  as  given  in  Mr.  Fox's  Repository,  I 
gladly  avail  myself.  **  When  (the  writer  asks)  the  education  of 
their  daughters  is  ended,  what  then  remains  for  them  ?  Are  they 
not  led  like  lambs  to  the  slaughter?  Are  they  not  put  up  for  sale 
at  the  fashionable  shambles  1  where  they  are  brought  out  to  be 
exposed  to  the  highest  bidder,  with  more  real  coarseness,  though 
disguised  under  the  veil  of  hypocrisy,  tliao  it  is  the  lot  of  female 
servants  to'undergo  at  a  statue  fair.  Are  their  feelings  ever  con- 
sulted— their  likings  or  dislikings?  Are  they  not  bidden  to  sit,  and 
to  walk,  and  to  rocline,  in  those  modes  which  are  most  likely  to 
attract  the  eyes  of  the  chapman?  May  they  speak  ere  they  arc 
spoken  to,  and  arc  they  not  required  to  overcome  every  feeling  of 
repugnance  when  a  likoly  bidder  appears,  to  make  his  offers?  Are 
they  not  studiously  instructed  that  marriage  is  not  an  affair  of  judg- 
ment, affection,  or  love,  but  merely  a  matter  of  bargain  or  sale;  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  as  much  of  wealth  or  station,  or  both,  as 
they  can  possibly  achieve?  Are  not  the  whole  arrangements  made 
with  diplomatic  caution,  and  is  not  u  half  concluded  bargain 
frequently  broken  off  in  consequence  of  a  better  offer?  Disguise 
this  conduct  as  you  will  (adds  the  author),  under  the  fine  sounding 
names  of  honourable  alliance,  excellent  mutch,  and  other  specious 
terms,  which  have  been  invented  to  make  interest  look  like  afft^ction; 
but  such  marriages,  entered  into  by  a  female  for  wealth  or  station, 
are  at  best  but  prostitution  clothed  in  the  robes  of  sanctity.     And 
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what  is  the  result  ?  The  lordling  is  soon  tired  of  his  new  toy,  and 
wanders  in  quest  of  fresh  excitement,  leaving  his  Tictim  to  her  own 
sad  thoughts,  and  the  consciousness  that  there  exist  desirable  things 
which  neither  wealth  nor  station  can  purchase."  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  picture  of  our  aristocracy  is  highly  coloured,  and  not  nearly 
so  universally  true  as  the  respected  writer  believes  it  to  be«  If  it  be 
accurate,  however,  marriage  amongst  our  nobility  is  nearly  as  much 
an  affair  of  the  animal  faculties  as  is  the  marriage  of  the  New 
Hollander.  In  the  savage,  the  activity  of  Amativeness  rooses 
Acquisitiveness,  Secretiveness,  and  Destructiveness ;  in  the  peer,  it 
excites  Acquisitiveness,  Self-esteem,  and  Love  of  Approbativeness ; 
while  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  are  kept  in  a 
state  of  abeyance  to  these  inferior  faculties,  and  left  ungrati6ed« 
And  what  is  the  result  ?  Mutual  loathing  and  disgust  quickly  -ensue 
— libertinism  becomes  the  pastime  of  the  peer ;  too  often  the 
infidelity  of  his  consort  ensues ;  and  the  progeny  of  this  unhappy 
marriage  inherit  the  powerful  animal,  and  weak  moral  and  reflect- 
ing, faculties  of  the  parents.  While  such  selfishness  and  ignorance 
of  the  Creator's  laws  are  to  h#|biind  in  what  is  called  exclusive 
society,  we  have  little  reason  (o  wonder,  if  their  inferiors  in  the 
middle  ranks  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  same  fashionable  debase- 
ment ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  the  same  pursuit  after  wealth  in  the 
formation  of  the  marriage  compact  characterises  many  of  this  class. 
Hence  the  questions — "  What  money  has  she  7 — Is  there  any  pro- 
perty ?"  are  usually  the  first  that  are  put  by  one  who  hears  of  the 
marriage  of-  a  friend.  Intellectual  and  moral  considerations  are 
either  given  to  the  winds,  or  regarded  as  secondary  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  alwavs  so ;  but  it  will  be 
admitted  that  individuals  of  this  class  too  generally  consider  a  mar- 
riage wise  or  foolish,  according  as  the  dower  is  ample  or  deficient. 
Nor  can  a  favourable  description  of  the  conduct  of  the  operative 
classes  ho  always  given  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  daily  occurrence  to 
see  a  mere  boy  and  girl,  under  the  blind  influence  of  the  sexual  feel- 
ing alone,  rush  into  marriage,  destitute  alike  of  the  means  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  sit  down  with  comfort  in  their  own  house,  and  of 
the  judgment  to  retrieve  a  past  error; — ignorant  of  each  other's  dis- 
positions, unacquainted  with  the  duties  they  have  to  fulfil,  and  des- 
titute of  the  physical  strength  which  might  enable  them  to  emerge 
from  poverty.  Hence  quarrels  often  ensue — home  loses  the  attrac- 
tions it  ought  to  possess — want  and  all  its  attendant  train  of  miseries 
overtake  them.  Philoprogenitiveness  is  wounded  by  the  death  of  the 
children  in  infancy,  from  want  of  sufficient  care  and  sustenance ; — 
Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness,  also  lacerated,  give  rise  to  feel- 
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logs  of  remorae,  when  reflection  points  to  the  absence  of  parental 
attention  and  moral  training ; — Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation 
are  rendered  painfully  active  by  the  consciousness  of  inferiority ; — 
life  is  embittered  by  domestic  feud  and  the  immorality  of  the  off- 
spring, and  shortened  by  excessive  labour  and  irregular  habits.  It 
is  thus  that  marriages  contracted  for  the  direct  gratification  of  the 
domestic  faculties,  without  reference  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
powers,  prove  ultimately  unsatisfactory,  and  pregnant  with  evil  to 
both  parties.  Happily,  however,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this 
picture  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life ;  because  many  estimable  indi- 
▼idoals  intermarry,  as  it  were,  by  accident,  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  their  choice. 
Sohne  of  these  principles  I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  down  and  briefly 
illustrate. 

Man,  as  an  organised  being,  is  subject  to  organic  laws.  One  of 
these  laws  is,  that  a  healthy  and  vigorous  constitution  of  body  in 
the  parents,  is  necessary  to  communicate  existence  in  a  perfect  state 
to  the  oflspring.  The  progeny  of  too  young  or  imperfectly  deve- 
loped parents  will  be  feeble,  and  probably  short-lived. 

Another  organic  law  is,  that  mental  talents  and  dispositions  are 
transmitted  by  hereditary  descent;  dr,  more  shortly,  that  "like 
begets  like,"  subject  to  some  important  modifications;  and  that 
mental  and  moral  endowments  are  determined  by  the  form,  siase,  and 
constitution  of  brain.  The  temperaments  indicate,  to  a  Certain 
extent,  this  constitution.  It  seems  a  general  rule,  also,  that  the 
faculties  which  predominate  in  power  and  activity  io/the  parents, 
when  the  organic  existence  of  the  child  commeoces,  determine  its 
future  mental  dispositions. 

The  first  of  these  laws  will  not  be  denied  by  any ;  yet,  though  of 
great  practical  importance,  it  is  of\en,  from  ignorance,  overlooked. 
An  individual  with  weak  lungs,  indicated  by  a  compressed  chest, 
stooping  shoulders,  and  other  symptoms  that  may  be  known  to  him- 
self, should  carefully  avoid  intermarrying  with  another  so  con- 
stituted ;  because  the  oflspring  will  prove  subject  to  pulmonary  cons- 
plaints  that  may  carry  them  ofl*  in  infancy ;  or  if,  by  careful  nursing, 
they  should  be  enabled  to  survive  that  period,  they  will  most  probably 
fall  victims  to  consumption  before  they  attain  maturity.  In  like 
manner,  with  respect  to  any  other  constitutional  malady  to  which 
we  may  be  subject,  we  should  avoid  perpetuating  it  by  an  alliance 
with  persons  in  a  similar  condition,  because,  in  that  case,  it  would 
descend  in  an  aggravated  state  to  the  oflspring.  These  remarks  are 
peculiarly  applicable  to  that  most  deplorable  of  all  maladies — 
insanity.     This,  as  is  well  known,  descends,  in  many  families,  from 
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generation  to  generation ;  and  if  individuals  belonging  to  such 
families  intermarry,  it  is  more  than  prot>able  that  the  ofispring  will 
be  cither  weak  in  intellect  or  absolutely  insane. 

A  knowledge  of  the  temperaments  is  of  great  practical  importance. 
Every  one,  therefore,  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  his  own;  for, 
from  the  union  in  marriage  of  two  individuals  with  very  active  tem- 
peraments, children  will  most  probably  be  produced,  having  oenrous 
systems  still  more  predominant  than  those  of  the  parents ;  and  such 
children  run  a  very  great  risk  of  dying  in  infancy  from  convulmoDSy 
or,  if  they  survive,  are  peculiarly  predisposed  to  high  cerebral 
excitement,  bordering  upon  insanity,  in  which  there  is  great  danger 
of  its  ultimately  terminating.  Again,  the  union  in  marriage  of  two 
persons  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  will  give  birth  to  offiipring  that 
will  inherit  the  inertness  of  the  parents,  and  will,  consequently,  be 
unfit  to  struggle  successfully  against  the  difficulties  of  life.  Much 
more  might  be  said  on  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  tem- 
peraments, but  I  must  refer  to  books  on  phrenology  for  farther 
information  concerning  them. 

The  organic  law  by  which  hereditary  qualities  descend  to  the 
offspring,  is  acted  upon  by  every  practical  farmer  with  complete 
success  in  the  rearing  of  his  stock.  *  Strange  that  it  should  never 
have  occurred  to  such  men,  that  they,  as  organised  beings,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  like  laws,  and  that,  if  they  desire  to  improve  their  own 
race,  they  have  only  to  obey  them.  This  law  is  also  practically 
acted  upon  by  the  too-often  immoral  dog  and  cock  fighters.  More 
need  not  be  said  to  establish  its  existence,  because  it  is  as  universally 
admitted  as  it  is  disregarded  in  relation  to  man. 

The  next  organic  law  is,  that  intellectual  and  moral  endowment  is 
determined  by  the  size,  form,  and  constitution  of  the  brain — a  fact  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  leading  to  the  choice  of  a  suitable  partner. 

The  phrenologist  finds  too  many  illustrations  of  domestic  infelicity 
arising  from  ill-assorted  unions.     Thus,  a  young  woman  in  whom 
the  domestic  and  moral  faculties  were  strong,  and  whose  intellect 
was  considerable,  married  a  man  about  her  own  age,  with  great 
force  of  character,   resulting  from  a  large  head,  and   with  large 
animal  and   intellectual,  but  deficient  moral,  organs.     During  the 
first  year  or  two  of  their  married  life  they  contrived  to  live  peace- 
ably ;  but,  by  degrees,  the  husband  acquired  dissipated  habits,  and 
neglected  his  domestic  duties.      His  wife  used  every  endeavour,  by 
mildness  and  persuasion,  to  reclaim  him,  but,  from  his  deficiency  of 
the  moral  faculties,  without  effect.     The  two  eldest  children  have 
taken  up  the  mothcr^s  cerebral  developement,  and  their  lives  have 
been  exemplary   and    irreproachable;    the  young  members  of  the 
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family  inherit  the  strong  animal  faculties,  and  deficient  morality,  of  the 
father.  The  mother  confesses  she  has  had  little  moral  enjoyment,  and 
she  feels  that  the  remaining  portion  of  her  life  is  to  be  embittered  by 
the  profligacy  of  her  children,  ami  the  unfeeling  indifference  of  her 
husband.  Another  instance  may  be  given  of  a  young  man,  whose 
frther  possessed  great  strength  of  character,  by  which  he  raised  him- 
self to  the  middle  ranks  of  society.  The  son,  however,  has  a  small 
held,  with  Acquisitiveness,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  the  reflective 
faculties,  deficient.  Belonging  by  birth  to  the  middle  ranks,  he 
married  a  very  respectable  young  woman,  entered  into  business, 
failed,  subsequently  contracted  the  lowest  and  most  dissipated  habits, 
and,  after  bringing  his  wife  and  family  to  destitution,  contrives  to 
secrete  part  of  the  charity  she  receives  from  her  respectable  connec- 
tions, wherewith  to  regale  himself  and  his  low  associates.  The 
jArents  have  now  three  children,  two  of  whom  inherit  very  nearly 
the  father^s  developement.  Had  the  mother  been  a  phrenologist,  it  is 
not  probable  that  she  would  have  intermarried  with  him. 

In  another  couple,  where  the  husband  has  large  organs  of  the 
moral  faculties,  with  moderate  intellect  and  large  Combativeness  and 
Self-esteem,  while  the  other  party  has  a  small  head,  with  excessive 
Self>esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  there  is  a  never  ending  conten- 
tion about  trifles.  They  are  total  strangers  to  domestic  tranquillity 
and  fireside  enjoyments;  nor,  to  all  appearance,  have  they  tasted 
domestic  felicity  for  thirty  hours  together  during  the  whole  thirty 
years  of  their  married  life.  Happily  for  themselves,  and  perhaps  for 
society,  their  children  all  died  in  infancy.  Too  many  instances 
might  be  given,  demonstrative  of  the  fatal  effects  of  disregarding  the 
operation  of  the  organic  laws  in  marriage ;  but  I  shall  conclude  this 
part  of  the  subject  by  referring,  for  several  striking  instances  of  it,  to 
Mr.  Combers  work  on  the  Constitution  of  Man — a  work  that  should 
be  very  generally  perused. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  some  facts  strongly  illustrative  of  the  doc- 
trine, that  the  faculties  which  predominate  in  power  and  activity  in 
the  parents,  when  the  organic  existence  of  the  child  commences, 
determine  its  future  mental  dispositions.  This  is  a  doctrine  to  which, 
from  its  great  practical  importance,  I  would  beg  leave  to  call  your 
serious  attention.  It  was  remarked  by  the  celebrated  Esquirol, 
♦*  that  the  children  whose  existence  dated  from  the  horrors  of  the  first 
French  Revolution,  turned  out  to  be  weak,  nervous,  and  irritable  of 
mind,  extremely  susceptible  of  impressions,  and  liable  to  be  thrown 
by  the  least  extraordinary  excitement  into  absolute  insanity.'*  Some- 
times, too,  family  calamities  produce  serious  effects  upon  the  offspring. 
A  very  intelligent  and  respectable  mother,  upon  hearing  this  principle 
VOL.  II. — 20 
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expoundedt  remarked  that  there  was  a  very  wide  diflference  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  developement  between  one  of  her  children  and 
the  others ;  and  accounted  for  this  difierence  by  the  fact,  that,  during 
piegnancy,  she  received  intelligence  that  the  cre^  of  the  ship,  on 
board  of  which  was  her  son,  had  mutinied-— that  when  the  ship 
arrived  in  the  West  Indies,  some  of  the  mutineers,  and  also  her  son, 
had  been  put  in  irons — and  that  they  were  all  to  be  sent  home  for 
trial.  This  intelligence  acted  so  strongly  upon  her,  that  she  suffered 
a  temporary  alienation  of  judgment  The  report  turned  oat  to  be 
erroneous,  but  this  did  not  avert  the  consequences  of  the  agitated 
state  of  the  mother's  feelings  upon  the  daughter  she  afterwards  gave 
birth  to.  That  daughter  is  now  a  woman,  but  she  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  being  of  impulses,  incapable  of  reflection,  and  in  other 
respects  greatly  inferior  to  her  sisters. 

The  following  is  a'  melancholy  instance  of  the  operation  of  this 
principle,  which  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  respectable  medical 
practitioner,  and  which  I  have  since  found,  from  inquiries  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  from  seeing  the  subject  of  it,  to  be  substantially 
correct.  In  the  summer  of  1827,  the  practitioner  alluded  to  was 
called  upon  to  visit  professionally  a  young  woman  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  who  was  safely  delivered  of  a  male  child.  As  the 
parties  appeared  to  be  respectable,  he  made  some  inquiries  regarding 
the  absence  of  the  child's  father ;  when  the  old  woman  told  him  that 
her  daughter  was  still  unmarried,  that  the  child's  father  belonged  to  a 
regiment  then  in  Ireland,  that  last  autumn  he  had  obtained  leave  of 
absence  to  visit  his  relations  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  that  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  to  join  his  regiment,  an  entertainment  was 
given,  at  which  lier  daughter  attended ;  during  the  whole  evening,  she 
and  the  soldier  danced  and  sang  together ;  when  heated  by  the  toddy 
and  the  dance,  they  led  the  cottage,  and  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour 
were  found  together  in  a  glen,  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility,  from 
the  efiects  of  their  fbrmer  festivity;  and  the  consequence  of  this 
interview  was  the  birth  of  an  idiot.  He  is  now  nearly  six  years  of 
age,  and  his  mother  does  not  believe  that  he  is  able  to  recognise  either 
herself  or  any  other  individual.  He  is  quite  incapable  of  making, 
signs,  whereby  his  wants  can  be  made  known — witli  this  exception, 
that  when  hungry,  he  gives  a  wild  shriek.  This  is  a  case  upon 
which  it  would  be  painful  to  dwell ;  and  I  shall  only  remark,  that  the 
parents  are  both  intelligent,  and  that  the  fatal  result  cannot  be  others 
wise  accounted  for,  than  by  the  almost  total  prostration  or 'eclipse  of 
the  intellect  of  both  parties  from  intoxication.  Numerous  instances 
might  be  adduced,  wherein  the  temporary  activity  of  certain  facnltiea 
not  in  general  prominent  in  the  parents,  has  caused  strong  endowments 
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in  the  offspring,  and  noUiing  but  the  fear  of  giving  offence  induces  me 
to  forbear  citing  many  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation.  It 
is  well  known,  that  the  first  bora  children  of  very  young  parents  have 
usually  a  larger  animal  and  less  moral  and  intellectual  developement 
than  the  younger  branches  of  the  family.  Sometimes  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  tlie  converse  happens ;  but  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  straitened  circumstances,  or  other  causes  rousing  the  pro- 
pensities of  the  parents  into  a  state  of  unwonted  activity,  at  the  time 
of  the  production  of  the  younger  children.  Marriage  among  near 
rdttions  is  also  a  breach  of  an  organic  law,  and  a  fruitful  source  of 
evil ;  but  unions  of  this  class  are  seldom  contracted  by  individuals  of 
our  order.  We  find  this  law  principally  infringed  by  royal  families, 
and  others  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  who,  anxious  to  keep  op 
their  wealth  and  their  caste,  intermarry  amongst  each  other,  until 
mental  imbecility  results. 

I  now  conclude  with  a  few  observations  to  the  young  of  both  sexes, 
founded  on  the  foregoing  views. 

To  my  fair  hearers,  I  would  take  leave  to  say :-— Persevere  in  the 
acquisition  of  orderly,  cleanly,  and  industrious  habits ; — ^learn  eariy  to 
accommodate  yourselves  to  the  different  dispositions  of  others  with 
whom  you  may  be  associated ;— -strive  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
your  own  dispositions,  and  endeavour,  as  much  as  possible,  to  render 
your  manner  habitually  agreeable  sod  engaging  ;-»and  when  your 
estimable  qualities,  graces,  accomplishments,  attract  the  attention,  or 
rivet  the  affections,  of  others,  learn  to  be  circumspect — act  with  great 
caution — be  wary  before  you  give  encouragement.  Consider  that  the 
happiness  of  yourselves,  and  the  welfare  of  others,  are  dependent 
upon  the  choice  you  are  about  to  make.  Learn  to  know  your  own 
physical  and  mental  constitution,  and  to  judge  of  that  of  others  aright 
Remember  that,  if  you  contract  an  alliance  with  any  one  possessing 
an  unhealthy  constitution,  that  constitution  will  descend  to  your  pro- 
geny, and,  in  all  probability,  consign  them  one  by  one  to  the  grave, 
at  tlie  very  time  when  they  have  become  most  endeared  to  yon. 
Remember,  also,  that  on  the  industry,  honesty,  sobriety,  and  affec- 
tion, of  him  to  whom  you  shall  unite  yourselves,  depends  your  every 
temporal  felicity.  And  remember  that,  unless  your  feelings,  opinions, 
and  sympathies,  are  in  harmony  with  his,  unhappiness  will  be  your 
inevitable  portion.  '*  What,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *'can*be  expected 
but  disappointment  and  repentance  from  a  choice  made  in  the  imma- 
turity of  youth,  in  the  ardour  of  desire,  without  judgment,  without 
foresight,  without  inquiry  after  conformity  of  opinions,  similarity  of 
manners,  rectitude  of  judgment,  or  purity  of  sentiment?    Such  is  the 
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common  process  of  marriage.  A  youth  and  maiden  meeting  by  chance, 
or  brought  together  by  artifice,  exchange  glances,  reciprocate  civilities, 
go  home,  and  dream  of  one  another.  Having  little  to  divert  attention 
or  diversify  thought,  they  iind  themselves  uneasy  when  ihey  are  apart, 
and  tlierefore  conclude  that  they  shall  be  happy  together.  They 
marry,  and  discover  what  nothing  but  voluntary  blindness  before  had 
concealed ;  they  wear  out  life  in  altercations,  and  charge  nature  with 
cruelty."  (Rasselas^  chap.  29.)  What,  indeed,  can  be  more  pro- 
ductive of  misery  to  a  refined  and  educated  woman,  than  the  habitual 
society  of  a  man  addicted  to  grovelling  pursuits,  and  who  laagha  at 
whatever  she  most  highly  esteems  ?  Let  not  the  countenance  dressed 
up  in  smiles,  nor  the  honeyed  accents  of  a  lover,  enlist  your  afiections 
in  his  favour  before  your  judgment  has  been  satisfied  of  his  moral 
and  intellectual  worth.  Regard  not  his  behaviour  towards  yourself, 
but  examine  into  his  previous  conduct  as  a  son  and  a  citisen.  If  you 
find  that  he  has  been  regardless  of  the  jnfirmities  and  wants  of  those 
to  whom  he  owed  his  existence ;  that  he  could  never  brook  parental 
restraint,  or  listen  to  the  counsel  dictated  by  affectionate  regard ;  that 
he  spends  too  much  of  his  time  in  idleness,  or  that,  though  indus- 
trious, he  spends  too  much  of  his  money  in  the  gin  shop ;  that  his 
associates  are  unintellectual,  immoral,  and  dissipated ; — shun  him  as 
you  would  a  pestilence :  but  if  you  find  that  he  has  been  dutiful  to, 
and  is  esteemed  by,  his  parents  and  the  other  members  of  the  family ; 
that  he  is  industrious  and  sober ;  and  that  his  associates  are  men  of 
intelligence  and  moral  worth,  then  will  you  have  reason  to  believe 
that  he  may  prove  to  you  a  faithful  and  affectionate  husband,  and 
fulfil  all  the  duties  of  life  with  integrity  and  skill. 

To  the  youtliful  aspirant  towards  manly  usefulness  and  honour,  I 
would  now  address  myself.  Acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  and 
moral  sciences,  to  fit  you  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
active  life.  Learn  to  know  yourself,  both  as  regards  your  physical 
frame  and  your  intellectual  and  moral  constitution.  Physiology  will 
unfold  the  former,  and  phrenology  the  latter.  Study  the  laws  which 
the  Creator  has  established  for  the  government  of  organised  beings, 
and  train  your  faculties  to  render  them  a  willing  obedience.  Learn  to 
look  around  you  in  the  world,  and  note  the  consequences  to  others 
of  their  infringement  of  these  laws,  and  the  benefits  that  follow 
observance.  Become  acquainted  with  the  institutions  and  laws  of 
your  country,  and  with  the  principles  that  regulate  the  population  of 
a  state,  (cultivate  a  love  of  truth,  and  the  moral  courage  necessary  to 
follow  it ;  for,  be  assured,  that  it  can  never  lead  to  danger.  Cherish 
a  kindly  feeling  towards  the  whole  human  family.     Let  no  distinction 
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of  country  or  sect  be  made  a  pretext  for  indulging  invidious  feelings ; 
bat  remember  that  it  is  not  given  us  to  be  born  where  we  please,  and 
that 

"  True  religion  is  a  boon,  which  heaven 
To  man,  and  not  to  any  sect,  has  given." 

Neither  let  inferiority  of  mental  endowments  in  others  prompt  you  to 
dMpise  them,  nor  be  elated  with  Uie  idea  of  your  own  capabilities  and 
aequirements ;  remember  that  tlie  advantages  you  possess  over  others 
in  diat  respect,  are  purely  a  gift  of  the  Creator,  and  that  consequently, 
though  you  have  been  more  fortunate,  you  are  not  the  more  meri- 
toriona.  Labour  rather  to  improve  those  who  are  behind  you,  and  do 
not  scorn  to  imbibe  instructions  from  your  superiors  in  moral  and 
mental  attainments.  Strive  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  you 
may  be  called  upon  in  after  life  to  fulfil,  either  as  citizens,  husbands, 
or  parents.  "Make  phrenology  in  particular  your  study.  Judge 
not  of  the  im^rtance  of  the  science  from  what  my  limited  faculties 
have  been  able  to  lay  before  you,  but  examine  for  yourselves  the 
writings  of  its  intellectual  and  benevolent  founders,  and  tlien  look 
abroad  on  society  and  draw  your  own  conclusions.  This  you  can 
accomplish  with  a  very  trifling  sacrifice  of  time  and  money,  while  the 
benefit  you  will  derive  may  be  the  means  of  insuring  much  of  the 
happiness  of  your  future  life,  and  will  have  the  immediate  effect  of 
exercising  and  rendering  active  your  moral  and  intellectual  powers. 
When  you  have  acquired  industrious  and  moral  habits,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  those  laws  which  the  Creator  has  established  for  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  endeavour  to  act  in  accordance  therewith. 
Be  especially  on  your  guard  that  you  do  not  infringe  them  in  forming 
the  social  compact;  for  the  consequences  will  extend  beyond  your- 
self, and  go  far  into  futurity.  And  when  a  choice  has  been  made  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  your  superior  faculties,  let  both  parties 
endeavour,  by  fulfilling  every  duty,  to  render  yourselves  mutually 
agreeable ;  tlien  will  the  joyful  husband  find  by  delightful  experience, 


*•  It  is  to  lovely  woman  given 

To  soothe  our  griefs,  our  woes  allay, 
To  heal  the  heart  by  misery  riven, 
Chan<;e  earth  into  an  embryo  heuvcn, 

And  drive  life's  fiercefst  cares  away." 
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ARTICLE  m. 

Lectures  on  Papular  Edueaiion.  By  Georob  Gombe.  Second 
American  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Published  by  Manh, 
Gapen,  Lyon  ^  Co.,  Boston.     12mo.  pp.  141. 

It  is  nom^  beginning  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  whatever  oAer 
merits  phrenology  may  possess,  it  must  have  important  beariii|i  i^n 
the  subject  of  education.  It  might  be  expected,  a  priori^  that  i  seieoce 
which  unfolds  the  primitive  faculties  of  the  animal,  intellectoalv  and 
moral  nature  of  man,  and  their  true  relations  to  the  'external  woxM, 
would  shed  a  vast  amount  of  light  on  the  education  of  these  facoltiesi 
both  in  relation  to  the  means  to  be  employed,  as  well  as  the  objects  to 
be  secured.  The  cause,  which,  of  all  others,  has  most  retarded  die 
progress  of  education,  defeated  most  frequently  its  deeigiis,  and  pro- 
duced the  greatest  diversity  of  opinions  on  the  subject,  has  originated 
from  the  fact,  that  the  true  nature  of  iqan  has  not  been  hitherto  gene- 
rally understood.  This  remark  is  more  ful|p  elucidated  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  the  above  work : — 

"  Owing  10  the  want  of  a  philosophy  of  mind,  dducation  has  hitherto 
been  conrlucted  empirically  ;  und,  instead  of  obtainiug  from  it  a  correct 
Tiew  of  the  natuie  of  man,  and  of  the  objects  and  duties  of  life,  each 
individual  has  been  left  to  form,  upon  these  points,  theories  for  himself, 
derived  from  the  impressions  made  upon  his  own  mind  by  the  particular 
circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  placed.     No  reasonable  persoa 
assumes  himself  to  know  the  philosophy  of  astroDomy,  or  of  chemistry, 
or  of  physiology,  without  study,  and  without  reaching  clear,  consistent, 
and  certain  principles;  yet,  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  the  practice  is 
quite    different.     Every  professor,  schoolmaster,    author,   editor,  and 
pamphleteer — every  member  of  parliament,  counsellor,  and  judge — hai 
a  set  of  notions  of  his  own,  which,  in  his  mind,  hold  the  place  of  a 
system  of  the  philosophy  of  man;  and  although  he  may  not  have  metho- 
dised his  ideas,  or  even  acknowledged  them,  to  himself,  as  a  theory,  yet 
they  constitute  a  standard,  to  him,  by  which  he  practically  judges  of  all 
questions  in  morals,  politics,  and  religion.      He  advocates   whatever 
views  coincide  with  them,  and  condemns  all  that  differ  from  them,  with 
as  little  hesitation  as  a  professed  theorist  himself,  and  without  the  least 
thought  of  trying  his  own  principles  by  any  standard  whatever.     In 
short,  in  the  great  mass,  even  of  educatea  men,  the  mind,  in  judging  of 
questions  relating  to  morals,  politics,  and  social  institutions,  acts  on  its 
merely  instinctive  impressions,  and  exhibits  all  the  confliction  and  un- 
certainty of  feeling,  un^uided  either  by  principles  of  reason,  or  hv  facts 
asctriained  by  experience.     Hence,  public  measufes  in  general,  whether 
relating  tu  education,  religion,  trade,  manufactures,  provision  for  the 
poor,  criminal  law,  or  to  any  other  of  the  dearest  interests  of  society, 
instead  of'  boion^  treated  as  branches  of  one  general  system  of  economy, 
and  adjusted  un  scientific  principles,  each  in  harmony  with  the  others, 
arc  too  often  supvortod  or  opposed  on  narrow  and  empirical  grounds; 
and  discussions  regarding  them,  occasionally  call  forth  displays  of  igno- 
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nnce,  prejudice,  and  iDtoIerance,  at  once  disgracefal  to  the  age,  and  eal- 
calatea  greatly  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  substantial  improFement. 
Indeed,  uoanimity  on  questions,  of  which  the  first  principles  must  be 
found  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  will  be  impossible,  eyen 
among  sensible  i\nd  virtuous  men,  so  long  as  no  standard  of  mental 
philosophy  is  addiitted  to  guide  individual  feelings  and  perceptions. 
Hence,  when  a  young  man  educated  as  a  merchant  asks  the  use  of  any 
thing,  the  only  answer  which  will  thorou^hlv  interest  him,  will  be,  one 
showing  hoar  mnch  wealth  may  be  acquired  by  it.  The  devoutly  reli- 
gious professor  will  acknowledge  that  alone  to  be  useful,  which  tends 
directly  to  saUation ;  while  the  votary  of  fashion  will  admit  the  utility 
of  socn  pursuits  only  as  are  recognised  by  the  refined,  but  frivolous,  and 
generally  ill-informed,  circle,  which,  to  him,  constitutes  the  highest 
tribunal  of  wisdom.  To  expound,  to  such  persons,  principles  affecting 
the  general  interest^  of  society,  and  to  talk  to  them  of  schemes  for 

Eromoting  the  happiness  of  human  beings,  in  their  various  conditions  of 
usbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  masters  and  seivants,  teachers 
and  pupils,  governors  and  subjects,  appears  like  indulging  a  warm  imagi- 
nation in  fanciful  harangued  They  think  that  the  experience  of  six 
thousand  years  is  sufficient  to  show  that  a  man  is  not  destined,  in  this 
life,  to  be  greatly  different  from  what  he  has  always  been,  and  now  is ; 
and  that  any  measures  pretending  greatly  to  improve  his  condition,  how- 
ever desirable,  are  not  at  all  to  be  believed  in  by  sensible  and  practical 
people.  This  state  of  things  could  not  exist,  if  education  were  founded 
on  a  true  system  of  hnmtt  nature,  and  an  exposition  of  its  relations  to 
the  external  world." 

The  truth  and  force  of  these  remarks  must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  we  have,  as  yet,  but  just  begun  to  understand 
the  true  nature  of  education,  and  the  great  principles  which  must  be 
applied  in  its  successful  attainment.  It  would  seem  to  be  no  less  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense  than  of  true  philosophy,  that  the 
being  to  be  c*Iucated  must  in  the  Jirst  place  be  correctly  understood. 
But  such  a  course  is  very  far  from  being  pursued  at  the  present  day. 
Parents,  teachers,  and  guardians  of  youth,  are,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  physical  and 
mental  nature  of  man ;  and,  until  these  laws  are  correctly  understood 
and  obeyed,  any  and  every  system  of  education  must  necessarily 
remain  imperfect  and  empirical.  Bnt,  in  the  mean  time,  these  laws 
eannot  be  neglected  or  violated  with  impunity.  Multitudes  are  still 
destined  to  disappointment,  miser}',  and  premature  death,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  existing  in  the  community  on 
this  subject.  It  is  true,  some  few  are  beginning  to  see  a  beauty  and 
force,  which  they  never  before  perceived,  in  the  poet*s  saying,  that 

"The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man;" 

and  they  are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  too,  that  this  study  can  be 
successfully  pursued  only  by  means  of  investigating  the  principles  of 
physiology  and  phrenology.  For  on  these  two  sciences  only,  can 
iny  rational  system  of  education  or  philosophy  of  mind  be  based. 
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The  work,  whose  title  heads  this  article,  contains  a  summary  of 
yiews  on  this  subject,  which  are  of  great  importance,  and  should  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  all.  We  can  notice  only  a  few  of  the 
points  discussed,  and  that,  too,  chiefly  by  quotations.  Mr.  Combet 
after  considering  briefly  man*s  position  on  the  earth,  and  his  relatioiis 
to  the  external  world,  proceeds  to  show,  as  follows,  that  he  is 
endowed  by  his  Creator  with  faculties  wisely  adapted  to  his  condition 
and  circumstances  in  this  world,  and  which,  in  order  to  secure  his 
highest  happiness,  must  be  properly  enlightened  and  exercised. 

''Man,  ignorant  and  uncivilised,  is  a  ferocious,  sensual,  and  super- 
stitious savage.  The  external  world  afibrds  some  enjoyments  to  his 
animal  feelings,  but  it  confounds  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties. 
Nature  exhibits  tu  his  mind  a  mighty  chaos  of  events,  and  a  dread  dis- 
play of  power.  The  chain  of  causation  appears  too  intricate  to  be 
unravelled,  and  the  power  too  stupendous  to  be  controlled.  Order  and 
beauty,  indeed,  occasionally  gleam  forth  to  his  eye,  from  detached  por- 
tions of  creation,  and  seem  to  promise  happiness  and  joy;  but  more  fre- 
?[uently  clouds  and  darkness  brood  over  the  scene,  ana  disappoint  his 
bndest  expectations.  Evil  seems  so  mixed  up  with  good,  that  he 
regards  it  either  as  its  direct  product,  or  its  inseparable  accompaniment. 
Nature  is  never  contemplated  with  a  clear  perception  of  its  adaptation  to 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  true  enjoyment  of  man,  or  with  a  well- 
founded  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its  Author.  Man, 
when  civilised  nnd  illuminated  by  knowledse,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
covers in  the  objects  aud  occurrences  around  him,  a  scheme  beautifully 
arranged  for  the  gratification  of  his  whole  powers,  animal,  moral,  and 
intellectual;  he  recognises  in  himself  the  intelligent  and  accountable 
subject  of  an  all-bountiful  Creator,  and  in  joy  and  gladness  desires  to 
study  the  Creator's  works,  to  ascertain  his  laws,  and  to  yield  to  them  a 
steady  and  a  willing  obedience.  Without  undervaluing  the  pleasures 
of  his  animal  nature,  he  tastes  the  higher,  more  refined,  and  more 
enduring  delights,  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  capacities,  and  he  then 
calls  aloud  for  education,  as  indispensable  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  bis 
rational  puwers. 

"If  this  representation' of  the  condition  of  the  human  being  on  earth 
be  correct,  we  perceive,  clearly,  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  applying 
our  minds  to  gain  knowledge,  and  of  regulating  our  conduct  according  to 
rules  drawn  from  acquired  information.  Our  constitution  and  our  posi- 
tion equally  imply,  that  the  grand  object  of  our  existence  is,  not  to 
remain  coutented  with  the  pleasures  of  mere  animal  life,  but  to  take  the 
dignified,  and  fur  more  delightful,  station  of  moral,  religious,  and 
rational  occupants  of  this  lower  world. 

*'Kducaiion.  then,  means  the  process  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  of 
our  Cri'ator.  of  ourselves,  and  of  external  nature,  and  the  formation  of 
those  habits  of  enterprise  and  activity  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
evolution  of  our  hii^her  qualities,  and  to  ilie  performance  of  our  paits, 
with  inloUiueiice  and  success,  in  such  a  scene  as  1  have  described. 

**  These  vii-ws  may  appear  to  many  persons  to  be  so  clearly  founded 
in  rea>on.  as  lo  require  neithei  proof  nor  illustration  ;  but  there  are  others 
who  are  iiiile  familiar  with  such  contemplations,  and  to  whom  a  lew 
elucidations  may  be  useful.  As  the  latter  are  precisely  those  whom  I 
desire  to  heuefit,  I  solicit  the  permission  to  enter  into  a  few  details,  even  at 
the  risk  of  appearing  tedious  to  the  more  enlightened  among  my  hcaiers 
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"  To  understaDd  correctly  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  its 
need  of  instruction,  it  is  useful  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  inferior 
animals.  The  lower  creatures  are  destined  to  act  chiedv  from  instinct; 
and  instinct  is  a  tendencyr  to  act  in  a  certain  viray,  planted  in  the  animal 
by  the  Creator,  without  its  knowing  the  ultimate  design,  or  the  nature 
Ql  the  means  by  which  its  aim  is  to  be  accomplished.  A  bee,  for 
example,  constructs  its  cell  in  conformity  with  the  most  rigid  principles 
of  mathematical  science,  according  to  which  it  is  necessary  that  the 
ikbric  should  possess  a  particular  form,  and  be  joined  to  other  cells  at  a 
l^rticular  angle,  in  preference  to  all  others,  in  order  to  give  it  the  greatest 
capacity  and  strength,  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  material. 
Tne  creature  has  no  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  mathematics,  such 
as  man  possesses;  but  it  acts  in  accordance  with  them,  by  an  impulse 
obWously  planted  in  it  by  the  Author  of  its  being.  Man  is  not  directed 
by  unerring  impulses  like  this.  Before  he  could  construct  a  similar 
fabric,  with  success,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him,  by  means  of  experi- 
ment and  observation,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials to  be  employed,  and  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  whole  design, 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  his  labour.  A  mother,  among  the 
inferior  animals,  is  impelled  by  pure  instinct  to  administer  to  her  off- 
spring thai  kind  of  protection,  food,  and  training,  which  its  nature  and 
circumstances  require;  and  so  admirably  does  she  fulfil  this  duty,  even 
at  the  first  call,  that  human  sagacity  could  not  improve,  or  rather  could 
not  at  all  equal,  her  treatment.  Now  these  animals  proceed  without 
consciousness  of  the  admitable  wisdom  displayed  in  their  actions; — 
because  they  do  not  act  from  knowledge  and  design.  It  is  certain,  that 
wherever  design  appears,  there  must  be  intelligence;  yet  the  wisdom 
resides  not  in  the  animals,  but  in  their  Author.  The  Creator,  therefore, 
in  constitutins;  thie  bee,  or  the  beaver,  possessed  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  external  circumstances  in  which  He  was  about  to  place  it,  and  of  its 
relations,  when  so  placed,  to  all  other  creatures  and  objects;  and  con- 
ferred on  it  powers  or  instincts  of  action,  admirably  adapted  to  secure  its 
preservation  and  enjoyment.  Hence,  when  enlightened  men  contem- 
plate the  habits  and  powers  of  animals,  and  compare  them  with  their 
condition,  they  perceive  wisdom  and  benevolence  conspicuously  dis- 
played by  the  Creator. 

"Man,  also,  has  received  instincts  which  resemble  those  of  the  lower 
animals, — such  as  the  love  of  sex,  of  offspring,  of  society,  and  of  praise, 
the  instinct  of  robcntment,  and  many  others;  by  the  exercise  of  which, 
as  I  have  said,  he  may  maintain  his  purely  animal  existence,  wiih  very 
little  aid  from  education.  But  he  is  distinguished  from  the  interior  crea- 
tures, 1st,  By  the  possession  of  moral  sentiments — such  as  the  love  of 
justice,  of  piety,  of  universal  happiness;  and,  2dly,  By  great  superiority 
in  the  reflecting  faculties,  fitted  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  modes  of 
action  of  external  objects,  and  of  their  eflecls." 

"Many  ])ersons  are  not  aware  that  human  feelings  are  more  blind  than 
those  of  the  lower  animals,  and  thai  thoy  lead  to  worse  results  when  not 
directed  by  reason.  They  imagine  that  if  they  possess  a  feeling  strongly, 
such  as  the  love  of  ofl^pring,  or  the  love  of  God,  they  c.inriot  err  in  the 
mode  of  gratifying;  it ;  conseijuently,  thoy  ant  with  all  the  enorrfy  of  im- 
pulse, and  all  the  blindness  of  infatuation.  A  mighty  chani;e  will  be 
effected  in  human  conduct,  when  the  people  at  lar^e  become  arquainted 
with  the  indispeniiiahle  necessity  of  reason  to  the  proper  dirc«Mion  of  their 
feelings,  and  with  the  fact  that  knowledge  is  the  grand  eleniont,  without 
which  reason  cannot  be  efficiently  exerted.  Man,  therefore,  being  an 
improvable  being,  has  been  furnished  with  reason,  and  been  left  to  dis- 
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coTcr,  by  the  exercise  of  it  his  own  nature,  the  natare  of  eitemal  objects 
and  their  effects,  and  to  adapt  the  one  to  the  other  in  his  temporal  sphere 
for  his  own  advantage.  When  he  shall  do  so,  and  fulfil  also  his  moral 
and  relif^ious  duties,  he  will  assume  his  proper  station  as  a  rational  being. 
The  only  limit  to  this  proposition  is,  that  each  of  his  faculties,  bodily  and 
mental,  and  every  external  object,  have  received  a  definite  constitution, 
and  are  regulated  by  precise  laws,  so  that  limits  have  been  set  to  human 
aberration,  and  also' to  human  attainments;  but,  within  these  limits,  vast 
materials  for  producing  happiness,  by  harmonious  and  wise  adaptationa, 
or  misery,  by  discordant  and  foolish  combinations,  exist;  and  these  mast 
be  discovered  and  employed  by  man,  before  he  can  reach  the  full  earthly 
enjoyment  of  which  his  nature  is  susceptible. 

^'  1  do  not  pretend  to  predicate  vIuU  degree  of  perfection  man  ia  capable 
of  attaining  on  earth  by  these  means.  Looking  at  the  condition  of  the 
inferior  animals,  I  should  not  expect  optimism;  because  disease,  death, 
cold,  heat,  and  fannine,  are  incident  to  them  all;  bnt,  on  dispassionately 
comparing  the  enjoyments  of  the  inferior  creataras,  in  relation  to  their 
natures,  with  the  past  and  present  enjoyments  of  the  human  race,  in 
relation  to  their  superior  capacities,  I  fear  that  man  does  not  surpass 
them  to  the  extent  which  he  ought  to  do,  if  he  made  a  proper  use  of  the 
means  fairly  in  his  power  of  promoting  his  own  happiness.  Comparing 
the  civilised  Christian  inhabitants  of  modem  Europe,  with  the  ignorant, 
ferocious,  filthy,  and  helpless  savages  of  New  Soutn  Wales,  we  perceive 
a  vast  advance;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  limits  of  attainable  perfec- 
tion have  yet  been  reached  even  'by  the  best  of  Bnrope's  sons.*  All, 
therefore,  that  I  venture  to  hope  for  is,  that  man,  by  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  the  means  presented  to  him,  may  anive  at  last  at  a  condition  of 
enjoyment  of  his  mortal  existence,  as  great,  in  relation  to  his  rational 
nature,  as  that  of  the  lower  animals  is  in  relation  to  their  natures.  Thii 
is  no  more  than  saying,  that  the  Creator  has  made  man  as  perfect  as  a 
reasonable  being,  as  He  has  made  the  lower  of  animals  perfect  as  instinc- 
tive creatures. 

"I  trust,  then,  that  most  of  you  will  now  concur  with  me  in  thinking, 
that  if  man,  by  his  constitution,  be  an  intelligent,  moral,  religious,  and, 
therefore,  an  improvable  being,  he  must  be  taught  knowledge,  and  trained 
to  apply  it,  as  the  first  stage  in  his  progress  towards  enjoyment.  In  other 
words,  he  must  be  educated. 

"Let  us  inquire,  then,  into  the  present  condition  of  education,  and 
afterwards  consider  how  it  may  be  improved." 

Mr.  Combe  here  proceeds  to  discuss  at  some  Idngth  the  merits  of 
classical  education,  or  the  utility  of  devoting  so  much  time,  as  is 
usually  tho  case  in  most  institutions,  to  the  study  of  the  languages. 
As  this  is  a  topic,  connected  with  education,  of  great  importance,  we 
intend  to  present  an  article  on  the  subject  in  some  future  number  of 
the  Journal.  Still,  we  cannot  forbear  quoting,  at  the  present  time, 
the  following  general  remarks  by  Mr.  Combe,  on  what  should  be  the 
great  objects  of  education. 

**  *  A  very  instructive  expoaition  of  the  evils  ariiing  from  the  improper  physical 
education  of  the  young,  and  of  the  mcani  of  eobstitutinff  a  better  treatment,  win 
be  found  in  *  Health  and  Beauty,  an  Examination  of  too  Laws  of  Growth  and 
£xerciM,  by  John  Boll,  M.  D     Piiiladclphia,  1836.*  '* 
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**  One  great  object  of  education,  is  the  attainment  of  knowledge  itself. 
If  the  season  for  obtaining  real  knowledge  be  dedicated  to  the  study  of 
languages,  the  individual  will  enter  on  active  life  in  a  stale  of  qualifica- 
tion for  practical  business,  similar  to  that  of  a  lady  for  the  pra<^ice  of 
architecture,  who  has  completed  only  her  studies  in  drawing.  He  will 
be  deficient  in  many  acquirements  that  would  be  substantially  useful  for 
the  preservation  of  his  health,  and  the  successful  conducting  of  af&irs. 
He  will  know  nothing  about  the  structure  of  his  own  body,  and  very 
litde  about  the  causes  which  support  it  in  health  or  subject  it  to  disease: 
he  will  be  very  imperfectly  informed  concerning  the  constitution  of  his 
OWD  mind,  and  the  relations  established  between  himself  and  other 
beings:  he  will  not  be  instructed  in  any  science;  know  nothing  of  the 
principles  of  trade;  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  his  country, 
which  he  will  be  called  on  to  obey,  or  even  to  administer;  in  short,  he 
will  be  sent  into  society  with  little  other  preparation  than  a  stock  of  pre^ 
judices  gathered  from  the  nursery,  and  of  vague  imaginations  about  the 
greatness  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  beauties  of  classical  literature,  and 
the  TastiVuperiority  of  learned  pedantry  over  practical  sense. 

''To  discover  the  evils  that  arise  from  this  misdirection  of  education, 
we  have  only  to  advert  to  the  numerous  cases  of  individuals  who  ruin 
their  constitutions,  and  die  in  youth  or  middle  age,  not  from  the  fury  of 
ungovernable  passiods  which  knowledge  could  not  subdue,  but  irom 
sheer  ignorance  of  the  physical  conditions  necessary  to  health  ;  or  to  the 
ruined  fortunes  and  broken  hearts  clearly  referable  to  the  ignorance  of 
individuals,  of  their  own  incapacity  for  the  business  in  which  they  have 
embarked,  of  the  characters  of  those  with  whom  they  have  connected 
themselves,  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  production,  or  of  the  civil 
laws  which  regulate  the  transactions  of  men  in  particular  states;  and  to 
ask,  how  many  of  these  calamities  might  have  been  avoided,  by  instruc- 
tion and  by  proper  discipline  of  the  mind  in  the  fields  of  observation  and 
reflection?" 

Mr.  Combe  urges  very  earnestly  and  forcibly  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences,  as  being  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man's  facnltias* 
and  to  the  relations  which  he  sustains  to  the  physical  world,  as  well 
as  to  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  himself,  to  his  fellow-men,  and  to 
his  Creator.  The  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology  is  warmly  com- 
mended. One  of  the  benefits  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  these 
sciences,  he  alludes  to  as  follows : — 

"One  great  use  of  knowledge  is  the  preservation  of  health.  T'^^'j 
although  greatly  overlooked  in  established  systems  of  education,  is  of 
paramount  importance.  Life  depends  on  it,  and  also  the  power  of  exer- 
eising  with  effect  all  the  mental  functions.  There  are  two  modes  of 
instructing  an  individual  in  the  preservation  of  health:  the  one  by 
informing  him,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  concerning  the  conditions  on  whicn 
it  depends,  and  admonishing  him^  by  way  of  precept,  to  observe  them; 
the  other,  by  expounding  to  his  intellect  the  constitution  of  his  bodily 
frame,  and  teaching  him  the  uses  of  its  various  parts,  the  abuses  of  them, 
the  relations  established  between  them  and  externa]  objects,  such  as  food, 
air,  water,  heat,  and  cold,  and  the  consequences  of  observance  or  neglect 
of  these  relations.  The  former  method,  addresses  the  memory,  chiefly ; 
the  latter,  the  judgment.  The  former  comes  home  to  the  mind,  enforced 
only  by  the  authority  of  the  teacher;  the  latter  is  felt  to  be  an  exposition 
of  the  system  of  nature,  and  deeply  interests  at  once  the  intellect  and 
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affections.     The  former  affords  rales  for  particular  cases;  the  latteTi 
g;eDeral  principles,  which  the  mind  can  apply  in  all  emergencies." 

The  varioiui  uses  of  knowledge  are  then  discussed  at  considerable 
length,  under  the  following  heads  : — **  Another  use  of  knowledge  is 
to  enable  us  to  exercise  the  mental  faculties  themselves,  so  as  to 
render  them  vivacious  and  vigorous,  and  thereby  to  promote  our  use- 
fulness and  enjoyment."  And  again : — '*  A  third  use  of  knowledge 
is  to  qualify  us  to  perform  our  duties,  physical,  moral,  and  religions, 
in  the  best  manner,  and  to  reap  the  fullest  enjoyment,  here  and  here- 
after, which  Providence  allots  to  those  who  best  fulfil  the  objects  of 
their  existence,  and  yield  the  most  perfect  obedience  to  the  Divine 
laws." 

The  third  lecture  is  devoted  entirely  to  female  education,  and  con- 
tains many  very  excellent  remarks.  We  regret  that  our  limitfe  prevent 
us  from  making  any  quotations;  but  we  would  commend  to  the 
reader's  attention,  an  article  in  Vol.  I.  page  310  of  this  Journal,  titltfS 
**  Woman  in  her  Social  and  Domestic  Character,"  which  is  from  Mr. 
Combe's  pen,  and  constitutes,  in  part,  the  substanee  of  this  lecture. 
That  article  is  well  worthy  of  a  careful  and  attentive  perusal,  and  at 
the  time  of  its  publication,  was  justly  spoken  of  in  high  terms. 
In  concluding  this  notice,  we  earnestly  recommend  Mr.  Combe's 
Lectures  on  Education  to  the  attention  of  all  our  readers,  .and  can 
assure  them  that  they  will  never  regret  purchasing  the  work,  and 
making  a  practical  application  of  the  principles  which  it  inculcates. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

PREDOMINANCE  OF  CERTAIN  ORGANS  IN  THE  BRITISH  POETS. NO.  3. 

(Continued  from  page  S60  of  this  Journal.) 

The  organ  of  Individuality  in  Shakspeare  was  largely  developed ; 
its  function  is  well  known.  It  is  the  collector  of  isolated  facts. 
United  with  deficient  reasoning  powers,  its  action  will  be  indiscrimi- 
nate— it  will  still  amass,  but  with  no  definite  aim  or  object.  In  the 
head  of  our  poet  it  became  the  accurate  delineator  of  individual  traits, 
and  gave  life  and  body,  and  definite  outline,  to  his  inimitable  concep- 
tions. Exercised  in  harmony  with  Causality  and  Comparison,  it 
formed  the  genius  for  observation,  and  aided  the  spirit  of  induction. 
His  knowledge  of  man  was  not  confined  to  general  attributes,  all  his 
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deteripUons  being  remarkable  for  the  most  delieate  and  characterbtic 
difltinctioDs  and  minute  individuality;  so  much  so,  that  the  reader 
ever  feels  certain,  that  the  portraits  so  faithful,  so  true  to  nature,  must 
surely  have  had  a  **  local  habitation  and  a  name."  A  writer  in  the 
Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,  in  noticing  this  beauty,  justly 
excepts  to  the  criticism  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  says, — *'  The  characters 
of  other  authors  represent  individuals,  those  of  Shakspeare,  entire 
ebf«e^."  This  supposed  eulogium  has  been  echoed  and  re-echoed, 
firom  the  philologist's  time  to  the  present,  by  all, who  praise  with 
more  zeal  than  discrimination ;  but  if  it  were  true,  it  would  reduce 
the  corporeal  presence  of  Falstaflf,  the  actual  tangibility  of  Hamlet, 
Lear,  and  Shylock,  to  the  abstractions  of  the  monomanias  of  Joanna 
Baillie.  Shakspeare's  characters  smack,  indeed,  of  the  common 
stock,  but  they  are  ever  so  distinctly  and  beautifully  individualised, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  confound  the  revenge  of  Shylock  with  that  of 
lago,  or  Imogene's  love  with  that  of  Juliet.  In  truth,  Johnson  knew 
very  little  about  him ;  he  has  acknowledged  that  he  never  studied  him, 
and  that  he  never  appreciated  him,  his  commentations  sufficiently 
prove.  Profoundly  venied  in  the  scholastic  poetry,  a  better  or  warmer 
critic  of  Dryden  and  Pope  cannot  be  found,  nor  a  more  frigid,  cap- 
tious blunderer  over  the  works  of  Shakspeare. 

/Atngtuigc  was  wonderfolly  large  and  active,  and  was  manifested 
not  merely  in  acquiring  foreign  tongues,  its  usual  direction  when 
unaccompanied  by  higher  powers,  but  in  creating  a  just  and  glowing 
medium  of  his  own,  for  all  the  infinite  shades  and  delicate  tracery  of 
thought,  and  for  all  those  combinations  and  varieties  of  human  feel- 
ing and  passion  evoked  by  his  other  faculties.  It  is  the  creaHve 
power  of  this  faculty  we  would  especially  dwell  upon,  which  is  shown, 
not  in  adapting  new  and  peculiar  words — for  here  the  grammarian 
would  equal  or  excel  him — ^but  in  that  nice  and  acute  perception  of 
the  very  spirit  of  his  native  idioms,  and  in  the  manner  he  has  wrought 
them  out  into  the  perfect  expression  of  all  the  passions  which  agitate, 
of  all  the  sentiments  which  exalt,  and  of  the  richest  dreams  of  grandeur, 
love,  and  beauty. 

Who,  acquainted  with  the  real  power  of  the  poet  in  this  respect, 
will  not  allow  that  he  has  affected  infinitely  more  for  the  English  lan- 
^age,  than  all  the  philologists  who  have  grafted  upon  the  hardy  stock 
of  Saxon  growth,  idioms,  which  as  often  weaken  as  they  embellish  its 
pristine  strength  and  vigour?  Our  limits  forbid  examples,  and  we  can 
only  refer  the  reader  to  his  works,  where  he  will  find  the  most  power- 
ful passages  constructed  almost  entirely  from  words  of  Saxon  origin, 
those  expressive  symbols  which,  artfully  employed,  impart  so  much 
force,  point,  and  tripping  vivacity  to  the  thoughts. 
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Comparison^  one  of  his  largest  intellectual  organs,  must  have  been 
exceedingly  active,  and,  blended  with  his  great  perception,  gave  to  his 
reasoning  all  the  strength  of  the  most  accurate  analogy,  and  to  his 
descriptions,  all  the  ornament  which  **  the  outward  shows  of  sky  and 
earth'*  presented  to  one  whose  eye  was  never  closed  to  the  beauties 
of  nature. 

Eventuality  stored  his  mind  with  the  incidents  of  all  nations, 
ancient  and  modem,  and  supplied  the  rich  resources  of  his  historical 
plays, 

THme  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  energetic,  and  it  may  be 
noticed  that  Action  was  the  only  one  of  the  sacred  writers  of  the 
school  he  regarded ;  nor  has  his  contempt  of  the  Aristotelian  dogma 
ever,  we  believe,  been  much  regretted  by  those  who  prefer  truth  and 
nature  to  an  adherence  to  artificial  laws,  which  ought  to  have  been 
abrogated  when  the  emergency  which  created  them  had  ceased  to 
exist 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  instances  of  the  folly  of  this  profound 
veneration  of  classic  authority,  may  be  found  in  Addison's.  Cato, 
when  the  **  unity  of  place"  is  so  rigidly  observed  as  to  convert  it, 
though  originally  designed  to  add  probability  to  the  scene,  into  one 
of  the  most  improbabk  fictions. 

Veneration^  so  largely  developed  in  enr  author,  and  acting  in  har- 
mony with  his  lofty  intellect  and  towering  Benevolence,  delights  us 
by  its  beautiful  and  appropriate  manifestation.  Though  writing  under 
m  monarchy,  for  such,  m  fact,  was  England  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  it 
is  astonishing  how  seldom  he  perverted  this  noble  endowment  to  ser* 
vility  and  flattery.  He  venerates  only  what  is  venerable,  and  reserves 
his  homage  for  the  glories  .of  nature,  or  the  divine  attributes  of  its 
author.  In  what  page  of  theology  shall  we  find  a  more  exquisite  pic- 
ture of  mercy  tki|n  that  put  into  the  mouth  of  Portia  ? 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd  ; 

'  It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven, 
Upon  the  place  beneath:  it  is  twice  bless'd: 
It  bfessetb  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown: 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  tear  of  kings; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway, 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, — 
That,  in  the  course  or  justice,  none  of  us 
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Should  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  mercy  > 

And  thai  same  prayer  doth  ttach  us  all  to  render 

The  deeds  of  mercy.     I  have  spoke  thus  much, 

To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea; 

Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 

Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there." 

In  citing  passages  which  may  be  nther  familiar,  the  intelligent 
reader  must  remember  our  design,  which  is  to  illustrate,  by  well- 
known  examples,  the  phrenological  developements  of  the  bard.  It 
would  be  easy  to  select  others  no  less  applicable,  but  which,  from 
being  less  read,  might  not  appear  so  well  adapted  to  the  subject. 
Need  we  add  a  single  word  about  his  ever-active  Mirthfulness  ?  We 
fear  even  the  slightest  attempt  to  display  the  opulence  of  this  faculty 
would  be  accepted  somewhat  as  old  Sheridan  is  said  to  have  received 
a  present  of  the  **  Beauties  of  Shakspeare'* — **  Where,''  exclaimed 
the  veteran,  **are  all  the  other  volumes!"  AVe  leave  the  reader, 
therefore,  to  wander  at  his  leisure  with  old  Jack  Falstaff,  his  com- 
panions, Nym,  Bardolph,  and  Pistol— to  revel  with  Sir  Andrew 
Ague-eheek,  and  listen  to  the  amusing  volubility  of  Touchstone,  6nly 
charging  him  not  to  leave  the  latter  until  the  accomplished  clown  of 
courts  and  cities  shall  have  consummated  his  nuptials  with  the  rustic 
Audry.  Thus  far  we  have  chiefly  dwelt  upon  the  intellectual  and 
moral  region,  so  strikingly  llrge  in  the  likeness.  For  the  actual  size 
of  other  portions  of  the  brain,  w«  must  depend  upon  the  relation 
which  ^nerally  exists  between  one  portion  of  the  craninm  and 
anotlier,  and  the  appropriate  manifestations  furnished  by  his  writings* 
What,  but  large  and  active  Adhesiveness,  coald  have  imparted  life 
and  reality  to  the  Imogenes,  Julieti,  and  DesdemonasT  What, 
except  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  eonld  have  created  his 
spirit-stirring  battle  scenes  ?  Or  what,  but  the  blighting  force  of  the 
latter  faculty,  completely  let  loose  for  the  purpose,  e^ld  have  inspired 
the  fitting  outburst  of  the  misanthrope  Timon,  when,  rushing  from  the 
city  of  Athens,  he  thus  pours  forth  his  withering  curse  and  sweeping 
malediction  ? 

"  Let  mc  loolc  back  upon  thee,  O  thou  wall. 
That  girdlest  in  these  wolves! — dive  in  tne  earth, 
And  fence  not  Athens!    Matrons,  turn  incontinent. 
Obedience,  fail  in  children!  slaves,  and  fools. 
Pluck  the  ((rave  wrinkled  senate  from  the  bench, 
And  minister  in  their  steads! 

•         ♦         ♦         ♦         Bankrupts,  hold  fast ; 
Rather  than  render  back,  out  with  your  knives, 
And  cut  your  trusters'  throats!  bound  servants,  steal! 
Lar^e-handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are. 
And  pill  by  law! 
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*         *         *         *         Son  of  sixteen, 
Pluck  the  lined  oruicb  from  the  old  limping  sire, 
With  it  beat  out  bis  brains  !  piety,  and  tear, 
Religion  to  the  gods,  peace,  justice,  truth, 
Domestic  awe,  nigbt-rcst,  and  neigbbourhood, 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  tiades. 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws, 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries, 
And  yet  confusion  live  1    Plagues,  incident  to  men, 
Your  potent  and  infectious  fevers  neap 
On  Athens,  ripe  for  stroke  I  thou  cold  sciatica, 
Cripple  our  senators,  tbat  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners !  lust  and  liberty 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrow  of  our  youtb; 
That  'gainst  the  stream  of  virtue  tbey  may  strive, 
And  drown  themselves  in  riot !" 

•I 

We  must  not  omit  tho  poet's  large  Cautiousness  and  Wonder, 
which  add  so  much  thrilling  interest  to  the  dagger  scene  of  Macbeth ; 
nor  the  extraordinary  Imitation  which  doubtless  directed  his  energies 
to  the  drama;  for  various  as  are  the  objects  to  which  this  faculty  jnay 
appropriately  be  direeied,  yet,  to  one  in  our  author's  circumstances, 
none  could  be  more  alluring  than  the  theatre,  where  all  tl^  arts 
conspire 

» 

"  To  raise  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart."     ■• 

Thus  wc  see  all  the  organs  which  go  to  form  a  perfecdy  developed 
brain — all  the  propensities,  sentiments,  and  intellectual  faculties,  were 
large,  vigorous,  and  active;  and  supposing  the  possessor  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  average  health,  any  phrenologist  would  anticipate  the  magnifi- 
cent results  of  such  an  organisation.  For  though  there  are  many 
degrees  between  conception,  however  complete  and  perfect  the  embodi- 
ment, in  passing  through  which,  the  poet,  painter,  and  orator,  find 
their  greatest  labour,  anxiety,  and  despondence ;  though  conception  is 
the  gift  of  nature,  and  embodiment  oftener  the  reward  of  infinite  toil, 
the  ingenious  employment  of  means,  and  an  enthusiasm  which  no  dif- 
ficulties can  abate,  no  dangers  afiright,  no  allurements  betray,  yet  the 
phrenologist  knows  that  the  true  heir  of  genius  has  entailed  upon  him 
with  the  gift,  an  eager  restlessness  which  forbids  all  repose  until  the 
gterm  of  beauty  within  him  be  cultured  into  bloom — until  the  materials 
of  the  grand  and  noble  be  brought  into  the  stalely  and  glorious  edifice, 
which  is  to  he  at  once  the  attestation  of  his  obedience  to  the  instinct 
of  his  nature,  and  the  rich  fruit  of  his  industry. 
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ARTICLE  V. 


ELBMBMTARl    PHRBNOLOOY. 
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10  present  any  science  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner,  so  that  the 
amateur  can  readily  and  fully  understand  it,  requires  a  better  know- 
ledge of  its  elementary  principles  than  even  to  treat  it  learnedly  and 
profoundly.  Hence,  scientific  authors  have  generally  been  too  philo- 
sophical and  abstract,  to  be  comprehended  by  the  great  mois  of  roan- 
kind,  and  writers  on  phrenology  have  too  often  fallen  into  the  same 
error.  Though  they  have  described  the  different  faculties,  they  have 
not  defined  them,  whereas  a  clearer  and  better  idea  of  their  primary 
functions  can  be  given  in  a  very  few  brief  definitions,  than  in  pages 
of  descriptions.  Phrenologists  have  also  classified  the  faculties, 
befoii  the  learner  knew  what  was  to  be  classified.  These  two 
defects  the  writer  proposes  to  remedy,  by  substituting  definitions  for 
descriplions,  as  well  as  by  showing  what  constitutional  pronsion  hi^ 
man's  nature,  or  in  his  relations  to.  the  external  world,  hilf  roenut 
faculties  art  adapted  to,  following,  at  the  same  time,  what  he  has  con- 
sidered for  many  years  an  improved  classification. 
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1.  ^mativeness. — Reciprocal  attachmentf  and  love  of  the  sexes  at 
atich ;  with  Adhesiveness,  connubial  love,  and  the  matrimonial  rela- 
tions. Adapted  to  roan's  condition  as  a  reproductive  being,  and  to 
the  continuance  of  the  species.    Muses:  licentiousness,  obscenity,  dec. 

2.  Philoprogenitiveness, — Parental  love ;  attachment  to  one's  own 
offspring;  love  of  children  generally,  pet  animals,  <&c.  Adapted  to 
■the  dependent  and  helpless. condition  in  which  man  enters  the  world, 
and  to  his  need  o( parental  care  and  protection.  The  organ  is  largest 
in  the  mother,  on  whom  this  dnty  chiefly  depends.  Abuses:  spoiling 
children  by  excessive  indulgence ;  idolising  and  pampering  them,  &4r. 

3.  Adhesiveness. — Friendship ;  ^sociability ;  fondness  for '  society ; 
susceptibility  of  forming  attachments ;  inclination  to  love,  and  desire 
to  be  loved ;  propensity  to  associate  together  in  families  and  neigh- 
bourhoods. Adapted  to  man's  capability  of  aiding  and  receiving 
assistance  from  his  fellows,  and  to  mutual  happiness,  by  means  of 
reciprocal  affection.  Abuses:  too  great  fondness  for  company, 
indiscriminately  ;  grieving  excessively  at  the  loss  of  friends,  Alc, 

4.  Jnhabiiiveness, — ^Love  of  home  and  country  as  such  ;  attach- 
ment to  the  place  where  one  has  lived ;  unwillingness  to  change  it ; 
desire  to  locate,  and  remain  permanently  in  one  habitation;  patriotism. 
Adapted  to  those  advantages  to  be  derived  from  having  a  permanent 
home,  thereby  preventing  the  evils  of  numerous  and  constant  changes. 

These  faculties  are  called  the  Domestic  Propensities,  and  constitute 
man  a  gregarious  animal;  render  him  a  social  and  domestic  being; 
create  his  family  attachments  and  relations,  terminating  in  the  mar- 
riage sute,  and  originating  its  duties  and  its  pleasures.  The  proper, 
or  improper,  exercise  of  the  domestic  feelings  have  a  most  powerftil 
influence  on  all  the  other  faculties.     When  these  organs  are  Ui^, 
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they  caase  aa  elongation  and  fnlness  in  the  middle  and  lower  portion 
of  the  bacJL  part  of  the  head ;  but  when  small,  this  part  of  the  head 
presents  a  flattened  and  depressed  appearance. 

6.  Concentrativeness, — Unity  and  continuity  of  thought  and  feeling; 
power  of  connected  and  concentrated  application  to  one,  and  but  one, 
thing  at  a  time.  Adapted  to  man's  need  of  patient,  prolonged,  and 
thorough  investigation  of  one  thing,  as  well  as  of  continued  application 
to  one  subject,  in  order  to  complete  any  difficult  or  tedious  undertaking, 
or  to  arrive  at  correct  results  in  complicated  and  abstnise  matters. 
Abuses:  prolixity;  tedious  amplification  of  the  feelings  and  mental 
operations,  and  inability  to  change  one's  occupation,  or  divert  one's 
feelings.  This  faculty  is  referable  to  no  particular  class,  but  acts  as  a 
general  regulator  or  modifier  of  all  the  other  faculties. 

6.  Combativenesa, — iS'e^'-protection ;  defence ;  resistance ;  defiance ; 
resentment ;  spirit  of  opposition ;  determination ;  boldness ;  resolution ; 
willingness  to  encounter ;  it  originates  the  feeling  implied  in  the  phrase, 
**let  me  and  mine  alone.*^  Adapted  to  man's  existence  in  a  world, 
where  difficulties  are  to  be  met  and  overcome,  as  well  as  where  his 
person  and  his  rights  must  be  protected  and  defended.  Abuses:  pug- 
nacity ;  a  quick,  fiery  temper ;  a  contrary,  fault-findings  contentious 
disposition,  &;c. 

7.  Destrucfivenes8. — Ezecutiveness ;  indignation ;  sternness ;  harsh- 
ness; a  pain-causing,  retaliating,  exterminating  disposition;  hatred, 
and  bitterness  of  feeling.  Adapted  fo  a  state  in  which  pain  must  be 
inflicted  and  endured,  and  many  things  must  necessarily  be  destroyed. 
Man,  in  this  world,  is  placed  under  the  dominion  of  certain  physical 
and  moral  laws.  Without  such  laws,  life  would  be  valueless,  and, 
without  a  penalty  attached  to  their  violation,  that  is,  without  the 
institution  of  pain,  these  laws  would  be  null  and  void.  Pain  is,  there- 
fore«  productive  of  good ;  and  even  necessary  in  man's  present  state 
of  existence.  Muses :  rage ;  revenge ;  malice  premeditated ;  ani- 
mosity ;  wars  ;  cruelty ;  malignity ;  murder,  &c. 

8.  AUmentiveness. — Appetite ;  hunger ;  desire  for  nutrition ;  gusta- 
tory enjoyment.  Adaptation : — Man  is  an  eating  animal.  By  the 
laws  of  his  nature,  the  exercise  of  both  body  and  mind  causes  an 
expenditure  of  the  vital  energies.  This  expenditure  presupposes  a 
re-supply,  or  a  speedy  exhaustion  would  ensue,  and  this  supply  is 
received  pJirtly  through  the  medium  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  to 
which  this  faculty  is  adapted.  Abuses:  gluttony;  gormandising; 
living  merely  to  eat  and  drink;  drunkenness — though  tliis  last  vice 
depends  much  on  the  temperament,  habits,  &,c,  of  the  individual. 

0.  Acquisitiveness. — liOve  of  possessing  and  acquiring  property  as 
Mtich;  the  feeling  of  mine  and /Aine— of  claim  and  rightful  possession; 
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ail  economical,  saving,  frugal  disposition,  which  is  pained  by  seeing 
waste  and  extravagance.  Adaptation :-— Man  requires  to  lay  by,  in 
store,  at  the  proper  season,  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  such 
as  food,  clothing,  &c.  An  exchange  of  property,  also,  between  man 
and  man,  is  often  beneficial  to  both,  and  even  necessary.  Acquisitive- 
ness has  its  counterpart  in  this  demand  for,  and  exchange  of,  property. 
It  tends  to  restrain  that  waste  and  prodigality,  which  the  other  faculties 
would  otherwise  lead  to ;  promotes  industry,  as  well  as  prevents  idle- 
ness and  vice. 

10.  Secretiveness, — ^Policy;  management;  erasion;  cunning;  act- 
ing under  assumed  aspects ;  and  disguising  one's  real  sentiments  niid 
purposes.  Adapted  to  man*s  need  of  this  means  of  defence ;  to  the 
necessity,  sometimes,  of  his  concealing  his  feelingi,  and  of  indfaecdy 
effecting  his  purposes.  Jibusea:  hypocrisy;  deceit;  lying;  dupli- 
city, dec. 

These  faculties  are  denominated  the  Sd/Uh  Propknntiea,  They 
stand  intimately  related  to  the  body,  being  so  located  as  to  facilitate  as 
much  as  possible  the  intercommunication  between  them  and  the  body. 
Their  primary  adaptation  is  to  man  as  an  animal — to  man  in  his 
physical  wants  and  conditions,  giving  tM  to*  liis  merely  animal 
necessities,  desires,  and  gratifications,  thus  begetting  Selfishness,  and 
terminating  solely  on  the  Interests  and  happiness  of  their  possessor. 
The  organs  of  these  faculties  are  loeated  upon  the  sides  of  the  head, 
around  the  ears,  and,  when  large,  give  it  a  thick  and  rounded  appear- 
ance, and  make  the  sides  of  the  head  spherical ^  but  when  small,  the 
head  is  thinner,  and  more  flattened  in  this  region.  These  faculties 
receive  tlieir  directiofii  and  modification  chiefly  from  the  relative  infla- 
ence  of  the  sentiments  md  intellect. 

11.  Cautiousnea$. — Provision  against  want  and  danger;  solicitude 
about  consequences ;  fear ;  care ;  anxiety ;  taking  precautionary  mea- 
sures ;  fleeing  from  foreseen  evils,  Slc,  Adapted  to  man's  existence 
in  a  world  of  danger,  as  well  as  to  his  need  of  care  and  foresight 
Abuaes :  procrastination ;  irresolution ;  timidity ;  cowardice  ;  melan- 
choly ;  want  of  promptness  and  enterprise. 

12.  Approbativmeaa. — Regard  for  character  and  reputation ;  desire 
for  a  '*  good  name,"  and  to  be  esteemed ;  love  of  praise,  popularity, 
fame,  and  notoriety ;  pride  of  character ;  feeling  of  shame ;  ambition 
to  distinguish  one*s  self.  Adapted  to  the  praiseworthy  and  the  dis- 
graceful qualities  of  actions.  Muaea:  vanity;  following  the  fashions 
at  all  hazards ;  extravagantly  decorating  the  person ;  making  too  great 
display  and  show ;  artificial  manners ;  formal  politeness,  Sic, 

13.  Self'ttateem, — Self-respect;  love  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  inde- 
pendence; self-confidence;  self-complacency  and  satisfaction; 
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•ense  of  honour;  love  of  power;  noblenefs;  dignity;  a  high-toned 
manly  feeling,  which  despises  meanness  and  commands  respect. 
Adaptation :— Man  holds  an  elevated  rank  in  the  "great  chain  of 
being,*'  especially  in  his  mental  and  moral  relations.  This  faculty 
givei  him  a  consciousness  that  he  is  whai  he  is,  and  disposes  him 
to  conduct  in  accordance  with  his  high  capacities  and  relations. 
MuttM:  pride;  egotism;  swaggering  pretensions;  haughtiness;  an 
ariitocratical,  domineering  spirit,  iuo, 

14.  /lrmne««.— Decision  of  character ;  stability ;  fixedness  of  pur- 
poee,  opinion,  &c. ;  perseverance ;  an  unwillingness  to  change. 
Adapted  to  man's  necessity  of  meeting  and  overcoming  difficulties, 
giving  him  fixedness,  perseverance,  ^c.  Muses :  obstinacy ;  wilful- 
nese;  a  blind  adherence  to  present  opinions,  and  in  opposition  to 
reason. 

This  class  of  faculties,  denominated  Selfish  Sentiments^  like  the 
selfish  propensities,  also  terminate  upon  their  possessor,  and  by  dis- 
posing him  to  seek  his  own  individual  interest  and  happiness,  make 
him  selfish ;  yet  their  character  and  manifestations  are  far  superior  to 
those  of  the  selfish  .propensities,  especially  when  the  religious  and 
reasoning  faculties  are  strong.  They  are  located  together  in  the 
superior  posterior,  or  back  p^rt  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  head. 
VThen  tliese  organs  are  large,  this  portion  of  the  head  is  extended 
upwards  and  backwards;  and  when  (he  moral  sentiments  are  defi- 
cient, this  region  of  the  head  is  then  conical. 

15.  Conscientiousness. — Moral  principle;  sense  of  justice;  inte- 
grity ;  regard  for  duty ;  perception  of  right,  ,gfid  a  feeling  of  wrong 
as  such,  and  that  right  should  be  Tewarde<j|  and  wrong  punished ; 
sense  of  moral  accountability,  of  guilt  and  incumbency ;  love  of  truth  ; 
penitence  for  sin ;  disposition  to  reform ;  gratitude  for  favours ;  desire 
of  moral  purity  and  blamelessness  of  life.  Adapted  to  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wrong,  of  duty  and  justice,  established  by  the 
Creator  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  Muses:  excessive  scrupulous- 
ness; self-condemnation;  making  too  little  allowance  for  the  faults 
and  follies  of  mankind.  This  faculty  enforces  what  the  otficr  faculties 
regard  as  right ;  does  the  fair  thing  between  man  and  man,  and  makes 
one  see  and  endeavour  to  correct  his  faults. 

16.  Hope. — Anticipation ;  expectation  of  future  happiness  and  suc- 
eess ;  enterprise ;  cheerfulness ;  tendency  of  mind  to  magnify  advan- 
tages, and  to  overlook  or  underrate  difficulties.  Adaptation : — Whilst 
the  other  faculties  desire  things,  Hope  assures  us  that  they  can  easily 
be  obtained ;  prompts  the  efibrts  required  for  obtaining  the  anticipated 
good,  and  prevents  discouragement*  Muses:  a  visionary,  chimerical, 
castle*building  diitposition,  ^.    ' 
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17.  Afarvellousn€88. — ^Faith ;  belief  in  special  Divine  Providencet 
and  reliance  upon  it  for  direction ;  belief  in  spiritual  existences  and 
supernatural  manifestations.  Adapted  to  the  supernatural  portions  of 
Divine  revelation,  and  to  the  existence  of  spiritual  beings.  Musti: 
belief  in  ghosts,  witchcraft,  &c. 

18.  Veneration. — Worship  of  a  God ;  adoration  of  a  Supreme 
Being;  a  disposition  to  observe  religious  rites  and  ceremonies;  respect 
for  religion  and  things  sacred ;  regard  for  antiquity  and  deference  to 
superiors.  Adaptation : — Man  is  naturally  a  religious  being,  and  has 
always  had  some  object  of  worship.  This  faculty  creates  this  senti- 
ment of  adoration,  and  adapts  man  to  the  worship  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  The  existence  of  a  Deity  may  be  inferred,  if  not  proved, 
from  this  source.  Muses:  idolatry;  superstition;  respect  for  un- 
worthy objects,  &c. 

19.  ^enevo/ence.— Kindness ;  sympathy  for  persons  in  distress; 
delight  in  seeing,  and  desire  to  make,  sentient  beings  happy ;  willing- 
ness to  make  personal  sacrifices  to  secure  this  end;  generosity; 
benignity ;  humanity.  Adapted  to  man's  capability  of  reTitving  the 
miseries,  and  of  promoting  the  enjoyment,  of  his  fellow-beings.  If 
man  were  incapable  of  experiencing  pain,  or  of  promoting  human  hap- 
piness, this  faculty  would  have  no  counterpart.  Muses :  giving  alms 
to  the  vicious  and  undeserving ;  so  great  tenderness  of  feeling  as  to  be 
overcome  by  the  sight  of  suffering,  &c. 

These  faculties,  called  the  Moral  Smttments^  create  those  religious 
and  devotional  feelings  and  emotions  which  enter  so  largely  into  the 
human  character ;  humanise,  adorn,  elevate,  and  soften  tiie  nature  of 
man ;  constitute  man  a  moral  and  accountable  being,  and  connect  him 
with  the  moral  government  of  God;  create  those  moral  duties  and 
relations  which  exist  between  man  and  his  Maker;  and,  also,  between 
man  and  man.  The  organs  of  these  faculties  are  located  in  the  supe- 
rior anterior,  or  the  frontal  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and, 
when  large,  throw  a  proportionally  large  amount  of  brain  in  this 
region,  elevating  and  elongating  this  part  of  the  head. 

20.  Construciiveness, — Mechanical  skill;  dexterity  in  using  tools; 
ability  to  make,  manufacture,  build,  contrive,  and  construct ;  skill  in 
repairing  articles ;  slight  of  hand  in  turning  off  all  kinds  of  manual 
labour.  Adaptation : — Man  requires  clothing  and  houses  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Ins  person ;  implements  of  husbandry  ;  machines  ;  tools  of 
various  kinds,  and  numerous  articles,  obtained  either  by  means  of  the 
mechanical  or  fine  arts.  The  conveniences  and  luxuries,  to  say 
nothinp:  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  flowing  from  these  sources,  are 
incalculable.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  these,  man  would  be  compelled 
to  live  without  garments  and  buildings,  without  carriages  and  internal 
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improvementiji,  without  household  farniture,  and,  to  t  great  extent, 
destitnte  of  books  and  the  means  of  knowledge.  Now  there  are  cer- 
tain laws  to  matter,  by  the  knowledge  and  application  of  which, 
▼arious  inventions  and  improvements  may  be  made,  that  add  greatly 
to  man*s  happiness.  Bat,  unless  man  had  some  faculty  by  which  he 
is  enabled  to  perceive  and  apply  these  laws,  they  would  be  a  dead 
letter  to  him,  as  they  are  now  to  the  brute  creation.  Constructiveness 
it  adapted  to  this  necessity  in  man's  condition  for  having  things  con- 
structed, and  to  the  existence  of  certain  material  laws,  as  well  as  to  the 
practical  application  of  principles  in  the  sciences  and  the  arts.  Muaes: 
wasting  one's  time  and  money  in  trying  experiments,  getting  out  use- 
less patents,  trying  to  invent  perpetual  motion,  Slc. 

21.  Ideality, — Good  taste;  refinement  of  feeling  and  manners; 
delicacy;  sense  of  propriety;  fancy;  love  of  polite  literature,  belles- 
lettres,  and  a  chaste  and  elegant  style ;  that  faculty  which  perceives 
and  admires  the  beautiful,  the  rich,  the  exquisite,  the  sentimental,  the 
perfectf*and  the  fine  arts  generally;  which  gives  impassioned  ecstacy 
and  raptart  of  feeling,  elegance  and  beauty  of  style,  and  inspiration 
to  poetry  and  oratpry ;  softens  down  the  rougher  features  of  man's 
nature,  and  creates  a  desire  for  improvement  and  perfection.  Adapta- 
tion : — Man  is  so  constituted  as  to  admire  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
art,  a  handsome  face  and  an  elegant  form,  dtc. ;  is  delighted  in  contem- 
plating the  imaginative  in  poetry,  fiction,  romance,  &c.,  and  receives 
vast  accessions  to  his  happiness  from  the  above  sources.  The  faculty 
of  Ideality  also  imposes  great  restraint  upon  the  coarse,  vulgar,  and 
yicious  manifestation  of  the  passions,  propensities,  &c. ;  favouring  the 
perfection  of  man*s  whole  nature.*  AbtmB :  ideal  reveries ;  sickly 
sentimentalism ;  extravagant  love  of  romance,  poetry,  the  theatre,  &c. ; 
that  sickly  delicacy  which  is  disgusted  with  the  world  as  it  is,  and 
soars  to  dwell  constantly  in  an  ideal  world. 

22.  Imitation, — Power  of  imitating  and  copying;  of  doing  what 
one  sees  done ;  mimicry,  &c.  Adaptation : — Man  is  a  progressive 
being.  Individuals  and  generations  copy  from  their  predecessors 
(vices  included),  and  then  make  changes  and  additions  of  their  own, 
to  be  transmitted  to  those  who  succeed  them.  But  were  it  not  for 
this  faculty,  each  individual,  and  every  succeeding  generation,  would 
be  compelled,  to  a  very  great  extent,  to  begin  de  novo,  originating 
every  convenience  and  improvement.  Moreover,  man  is  obliged  to 
communicate  his  ideas  by  means  of  certain  established  signs,  which 
every  one  must  copy.  Children,  too,  learn  a  thousand  fold  more 
from  example  than  from  precept,  doing  what  they  see  done.     In  this 

*  See  pe^  276  and  879,  YoL  I ,  of  this  Joamal. 
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Dwessity  for  imitation  in  genenl*  thif  ilMml^  has  iti  eoonterpvt 
The  drama  has  its  origin  in  this  power.  The  (acuity  of  Imitatioii 
also  greatly  aids  in  relating  anecdotes*  In  powers  of  oratory »  deserip* 
tion,  the  arts,  ^.  ^c.  Alnuea:  mimiery;  copying  the  faalta  of 
others ;  servile  imitation,  and  fipllowing  patterns  to  the  exelusion  of 
originality,  and  at  the  expense  of  independence,  Ac. 

23.  Jl£frlA/u/he««.— Wit ;  perception  of  the  absurd  and  Indicrons ; 
disposition  and  ability  to  joke,  make  fon,  ridicule ;  humour ;  plea- 
santry ;  facetiousness ;  intuitiye  perception  of,  and  disposition  to  langh 
at,  that  which  is  improper,  ill-timed,  out  of  place,  unbecoming*:  &c. 
Adaptation: — ^To  detect  and  expose  to  ridicule  the  preposterous, 
improper,  absurd,  ^*.;  thereby  aiding  the  reasoning  faculties  in 
ascertaining  truth  by  perceiving  the  absurdity  of  error,  and  correelaig 
the  exhibitions  of  all  the  other  faculties  by  detecting,  and  holding  np 
to  ridicule,  their  improper  or  unnatural  manifestations.  Mumm: 
levity ;  making  sport  of  serious  things ;  ridiculing  truth ;  laughing  at 
the  infirmities  of  the  unfortunate,  fto. 

The  faculties,  called  Semi'JhieOeetual  SeniimerUSf  are  of  a  mixed 
nature,  participating  in  the  properties  both  of  the  stfiifimenta  and  the 
intellectual  faculties.  They  tend  to  the  adohiment  and  perfection  of 
the  human  mind,  by  creating  in  it  a  taste  and  a  talent  for  the  fine  arte 
and  polite  literature — for  copying,  constructing,  manufacturing,  and 
the  like.  Improvement  seems  to  be  the  watehword  of  our  race,  and 
ita  spirit  is  manifested  in  those  almost  innumerable  inventions  and 
eontrivances  which  so  greatly  augment  our  comforta,  multiply  our 
eonvenienoes,  and  give  new  charms  to  our  existence.  These  im- 
provementa  result  chiefly  from  this  class  of  faculties.  They  are 
located  partly  between  the  forehead  and  the  portion  of  the  h^ad 
covered  by  hair,  and  partly  within  the  latter,  giving,  when  large,  a 
fulness  and  breadth  to  this  portion  of  the  head ;  but  when  small,  the 
head,  where  the  hair  begins  to  appear,  is  narrower  and  flattened. 

We  come  now  to  what  are  called  the  Intellectual  Faculties.  These 
have  to  do  exclusively  with  objecta  and  things,  their  physical  pro- 
perties and  abstract  relations.  They  create  a  thirst  for  information, 
and  furnish  the  ability  to  acquire  knowledge  in  general ;  take  cogni- 
sance of  facte  and  conditions,  and  remember  them,  and  constitute 
what  is  commonly  called  the  intellect,  understanding,  or  judgment. 
The  external  senses,  viz.  sensation,  sight,  hearing,  taste,  and  smell, 
are  arranged  by  phrenologiste  under  tliis  class  of  faculties.  Various 
and  contradictory  views  have  been  entertained  by  different  writers  on 
the  nature  and  operations  of  the  external  senses,  and  their  relations  to 
the  mind.  Phrenology  has  thrown  a  vast  amount  of  light  on  this 
intricate  subject,  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  oflices  of  tho 
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extenul  teiifai  can  be  fully  and  correctly  nnderatood,  only  by  taking 
inio  eoneideration  the  tme  functions  of  the  brain,  as  unfolded  by  the 
diaeoreries  of  this  science.  For  a  critical  and  extended  an^ysis  of 
liieae  (aenlties,  the  reader  Im  referred  to  Dr.  Spurzbeim's  excellent 
iwaarks  on  this  subject. 

34.  /m/tou/uo^.-— Obsenration  of  things  as  independent  exist* 
;  curiosity  to  see  and  examine  objects;  disposition  to  regard 
things  in  their  individual*  isolated  capacity.  Adaptation : — 
Matter  is  divided  into  a  great  many  distinct  existences,  called  bodies, 
objects,  things,  ^.,  each  of  which  has  a  personal  identity  of  its  own. 
On  looking  at  any  thing,  say  a  book,  the  first  impression  that  entere 
thetmind,  is  its  individuality  or  its  //an^e««'— that  it  is  a  certain 
something,  which  has  an  independent  existence,  called,  generally, 
its  peratmaHty,  Now,  this  faculty  constitutes  the  medium  through 
which  a  knowledge  of  things  as  Much,  enters  the  mind,  and  is  adapted 
lo  take  cognisance  of  that  great  physical  law,  called  the  dividbUity  of 
matter. 

n.  Form* — Cognisance  and  recollection  of  the  shape,  superficies, 
configuration,  and  appearance  of  objects;  observation  and  recollec- 
tion of  faces,  of  the  expression  of  countenances,  family  resem- 
blances, dec. ;  good  eyesight.  Adaptation : — Every  physical  substance, 
every  particle  of  matter,  has  some  form  or  shape.  This  is  a  ntceo- 
mry  property  of  matter.  By  means  of  it,  we  are  aUe  to  designate 
and  recollect  one  object  or  oni  person  from  another.  Infinite  wisdom 
has  wisely  given  shape  or  form  to  all  bodies,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
has  given  to  man  a  faculty  which  enables  him  to  perceive,  and  make 
a  useful  application  of,  this  elementary  property  of  matter. 

26.  Size. — Cognisance  and  recollection  of  magnitude,  bulk,  propor- 
tion, iic.;  judgment  of  the  weight  of  bodies,  or  their  gravity,  by  observ- 
ing their  size.  Adaptation: — Every  physical  thing  that  exists,  occu- 
pies more  or  less  space,  and  cannot  exist  without  this  condition.  Mag- 
nitude or  bulk  is  a  natural,  necessary,  and  inherent  property  of  matter. 
The  faculty  of  Size  enables  man  to  render  this  arrangement  or  elemen- 
tary property  of  matter  of  incalculable  service  to  himself.  Without 
such  a  faculty,  we  could  not  perceive  or  know  any  difference  in  the 
relative  size  of  different  bodies. 

27.  Weight. — Intuitive  perception  and  application  of  the  principles 
of  gravity ;  ability  to  balance  one's  self,  to  preserve  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  to  judge  of  the  weight  of  bodies  by  lifting  them ;  ability  to 
ride  a  fractious  horse,  to  carry  a  steady  hand,  to  throw  a  ball,  stone, 
or  arrow,  straiglit,  &c.  Adaptation  : — ^The  laws  of  gravity  pervade  all 
physical  nature,  and,  without  some  faculty  to  perceive  and  apply 
these  laws,  man  would  fall,  and  remain  wherever  these  laws  carry 
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him;  would  be  unable  even  to  standy  and  much  leas  to  walk  nd 
labour.  This  faculty,  then,  adapts  man  to  the  great  law  of  matter 
called  inertia  or  gravitation. 

28.  Colour, — Perception  of  colours— -of  their  various  shades,  hoes, 
tints,  ^. ;  delight  and  satisfaction  in  contemplating  their  diversified 
and  harmonious  applications.  Adapted  to  that  inherent  property  of 
matter  called  colour,  by  means  of  which  man's  happiness  is  greatly 
promoted  in  various  ways,  and  he  enabled  to  distinguish  one  thing 
from  another. 

29.  Order, — System;  physical  arrangement;  having  a  place  for 
every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  place.  Adaptation : — **  Order  is 
heaven's  first  law.*'  The  whole  universe  is  found  to  be  a  ftl9ftet 
system  of  things.  Perfection  of  arrangement  and  perfect  order  cha- 
racterise all  the  Creator's  works.  Man  requires  the  application  of 
this  same  principle  in  his  business  and  various  pursuits,  in  order  to 
secure  convenience,  despatch,  correctness,  d&c.  Now,  this  faculty  is 
adapted  to  the  great  law  of  order  which  pervades  all  the  Creator's  works, 
as  well  as  to  the  necessity  and  utility  of  order  on  the  part  of  man. 

30.  Calculation, — Intuitive  perception  of  the  relations  of  numben 
or  figures ;  ability  to  reckon  figures  and  cast  accounts  in  the  head; 
numerical  computation,  having  primary  reference  to  the  four  funda- 
mental rules  of  Arithmetic,  as  well  as  to  what  is  called  the  Rule  of 
Three.  Adaptation: — We  naturally  count  and  number  things;  im- 
portant advantages  are  derived  from  this  capacity ;  no  business  trans- 
action  could  be  carried  on  without  it,  and  nearly  all  exchanges  con- 
nected with  property  or  the  value  of  things,  depend  very  much  upon 
it  This  faculty  adapts  man  to  this  necessity,  which  exists  in  the 
nature  of  things  and  in  his  relations  to  society. 

31.  Locality, — Cognisance  and  recollection  of  the  relative  positions 
of  objects ;  fondness  for  geography ;  love  of  travelling ;  recollection  of 
the  looks  of  places,  roads,  natural  scenery,  dec.  Adaptation : — Space 
exists  and  extends  all  around,  both  above  and  below  us.  Its 
boundaries  man  has  never  been  able  to  fathom.  Every  material 
thing  has  of  necessity  a  «« local  habitation,"  and  occupies  some  par- 
ticular place ;  and  no  two  things  can  occupy  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time.  Now,  it  is  necessary  that  man  should  observe  and  recol- 
lect the  locality  of  things,  and  it  is  this  faculty  which  adapts  man  to 
this  necessity. 

These  faculties,  called  the  Observing  or  Knowing  Factilties,  store 
the  mind  with  individual  facts;  furnish  a  general  knowledge  of  things, 
their  conditions,  and  qualities ;  collect  statistical  information ;  create  a 
talent  and  a  desire,  proportionate  to  their  size,  for  observing  and 
knowing ;  and  thus  render  very  great  assistance  in  doing  every  kind 
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of  bofineM.  The  organi  of  these  facultiee  are  located  directly  above 
the  eyes-^their  principal  medium  of  communication  with  the  external 
world — and  when  large,  cause  the  lower  portions  of  the  forehead, 
above  the  eyes,  proportionally  to  protrude ;  but  when  these  organs  are 
•mall,  this  portion  of  the  forehead  is  depressed. 

We  have  now  analysed  all  those  faculties  which  have  to  do  with 
the  essential  and  inherent  properties  of  matter,  and,  what  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  we  have  found  a  phrenological  faculty  adapted  to  every 
inherent  property  of  matter,  and,  vice  versa,  every  inherent  property 
of  matter  adapted  to  some  phrenological  faculty.  And  we  question 
whether  any  naturalist  or  philosopher  can  point  out  a  single  elementary 
property  of  matter  which  has  not  its  counterpart  in  some  mental 
facolty,  as  proved  and  described  by  phrenology.  Again:  Natural 
philosophy  recognises  the  following  inherent  properties  of  matter, 
vis.  "impenetrability,"  (Locality,)  '* extension,"  (Size,)  '"iSgure," 
(Form,)  «*  divisibility,"  (Individuality,)  *' inertia,"  (Weight,)  and 
"attraction,"  which  is  only  the  principle  of  weight  applied  to  the 
integral  particles  of  matter,  and  of  which  the  faculty  of  Weight  would 
naturally  take  cognisance.  In  this  catalogue.  Colour,  Order,  and 
Number,  are  omitted,  and  we  would  confidently  appeal  to  every 
philosopher,  whether  colour  is  not  as  much  an  inherent  property  of 
matter  as  extension  or  figure— -whether  the  numerical  relations  of  one, 
two,  three,  and  four,  are  not  also  inherentp— and  whether  order  is  not 
necessarily  a  constituent  element  of  matter ;  or  whether  it  is  possible, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  for  as  to  have  clear  and  definite  concep- 
tions of  material  bodies,  without  these  three  last  conditions,  vis.  colour, 
order,  and  number,  to  each  of  which  the  facolties.  Colour,  Order,  and 
Calculation,  are  severally  adapted.  And  how^  we  would  ask,  can 
these  facts  be  explained  upon  any  other  system  of  mental  philosophy 
bat  phrenology  ? 

32.  Eventuality. — Observation  and  recollection  of  action,  pheno- 
mena, occurrences,  what  has  taken  place,  and  circumstantial  and  histo- 
rical facts;  desire  to  witness  and  institute  experiments;  thirst  for 
information,  and  the  news  of  the  day ;  desire  to  hear  and  relate  anec- 
dotes, and  to  find  out  what  is,  and  know  what  has  been,  and  see  what 
fvill  be.  Adaptation : — Nature  is  one  great  theatre  of  action,  motion, 
and  change.  These  changes,  called  phenomena,  are  almost  infinite 
in  number  and  variety.  The  whole  vegetable  and  animal  creation  is 
constantly  passing  through  successive  changes ;  and  human  life,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is  made  up  of  action  and  change.  Innumer- 
able changes  and  events  are  constantly  transpiring  in  the  state  of 
society,  as  well  as  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge.     Now,  the 
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facalty  of  Eventuality  adapt*  man  to  sach  a  state  of  tfungii  and  gmdjr 
favours  hif  mental  improvement. 

33.  Htne. — Cognisance  and  recollection  of  the  time  whent  of 
duration,  of  the  lapse  of  time,  the  succession  of  events ;  of  dates ; 
keeping  the  heat  in  music  and  dancing,  dec.  Adaptation :— Man, 
instead  of  existing  in  a  monotonous  now^  is  the  creature  of  sncoession. 
One  event  happens  btfore  or  after  anotherv  and  Time  is  adapted  to 
this  arrangement. 

84.  Time. — ^Tone ;  disposition  to  sing ;  the  musical  faculty ;  mom 
of  melody  and  musical  harmony;  ahility  to  learn  tunes  by  note,  and 
te  detect  agreement  or  discord  by  the  ear.  Adaptation :-— There  are 
certain  sounds,  called  octavest  which  are  musical  in  themselves,  and 
blend  together  harmoniously,  producing  melody,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  to  the  ears  of  all.  What  is  melody  to  the  savage  Indian,  and 
to  the  wild  Hottentot,  is  also  melody  to  the  Swiss  peasant  and  to  the 
musical  Italian,  as  well  as  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Even  the  feathered 
songsters  employ  the  same  octave  that  man  employs,  using  notes  that 
are  melodious  to  the  human  ear.  Now,  these  musical  laws  or  sounds 
exist,  by  means  of  which  man's  happiness  is  greatly  promoted ;  and 
we  find  the  faculty  of  Tune  adapted  to  this  delightful  arrangement  in 
nature. 

85.  Language, — ^Power  of  communicating  one*s  ideas  by  means  of 
written  and  spoken  language;  memory  of  words;  copia  verborum; 
volubility ;  versatility  of  expression ;  ability  to  learn  spoken  languages, 
and  to  use  such  words  as  precisely  express  one's  meaning.  Adapted 
to  the  exchange  or  intercommnnication  of  ideas  between  man  and 
man,  thereby  greatly  promoting  human  happiness  and  improvement. 

These  faculties,  called  the  Semi-Pereeptivef  perform  a  class  of 
functions  intermediate  between  those  exercised  by  the  perceptive,  and 
those  by  the  reasoning,  facidties;  and  the  location  of  their  organs 
corresponds  with  their  character.  The  perceptive  faculties  take  cog- 
nisance of  material  objecte,  and  their  various  physical  properties, 
such  as  their  form,  size,  weight,  colour,  ^. ;  whereas,  the  semi-per- 
ceptive are  of  a  more  subtle  nature,  having  to  do  with  facts,  and  the 
various  phenomena  produced  by  physical  objecte,  and  form,  as  it 
were,  a  stepping-stone  to  the  reasoning  organs.  Eventuality,  for 
example,  tekes  cognisance,  not  of  physical  objects,  but  tlieir  oc/ioiu, 
and  the  incidente  and  evente  thus  produced ;  Time,  of  the  particular 
period  in  which  these  evente  occur ;  Language,  of  the  vocal  aoimde 
employed  to  name  these  objecte ;  and  7\ine,  of  the  melody  of  sounda 
produced  by  them ;  and  thus  both  tlie  perceptive  and  semi-perceptive 
faculties  are  employed  as  the  subordinate  agente  of  the  reasoning 
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taenltieiv  furnishing  them  with  materiab  to  scan,  digest,  and  reflect 
and  reason  upon.  Hence.it  would  appear,  that,  in  the  mental 
eeonomy,  the  functions  of  tlie  semi-perceptive  faculties  are  no  less 
important  than  those  of  the  perceptive,  especially  if  we  consider  that 
thej  eonstitute  as  essential  a  part  of  the  intellectual  machinery,  when 
viewed  as  a  whole. 

86.  Causality, '—Vowtt  of  perceiving  and  applying  the  principles 
of  causation ;  ability  to  plan,  contrive,  invent,  adapt  means  to  ends, 
take  the  advantage  of  circumstances,  iie, ;  to  create  resources ;  to  apply 
power  most  advantageously ;  to  discover  first  principles,  and  trace  out 
the  connections  and  relations  existing  between  causes  and  effects ;  to 
reason  by  drawing  conclusions  from  given  premises ;  to  predict  the 
result  of  given  measures ;  disposition  to  investigate,  and  to  seek  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  subjects :  a  leading  element  of  common  sense ; 
the  iherrfore  and  wherefore  faculty.  Adaptation : — Every  effect  must 
have  its  cause,  and  every  cause  must  have  its  effect.  Like  causes  pro- 
duce like  effects.  Without  same  power  of  -pereeiving  and  applying 
these  laws  of  causation,  man  could  not  exist.  Causality  supplies  this 
power,  and  is  adapted  to  the  arrangement  of  nature,  called  causation* 

37.  Comparison,— Fower  of  induction  and  generalisation ;  of  classify- 
ing phenomena,  and  perceiving  and  applying  the  principles  of  analogy  ^ 
ability  to  discover  the  unknown  from  its  resemblance  to  that  which  is 
known ;  and,  also,  error  from  its  incongruity  with  truth,  or  from  its 
opposition  to  facts ;  critical  acumen ;  power  of  illustrating  and  explain- 
ing one*8  meaning ;  of  referring  to  parallel  cases^  and^of  using  com- 
parisons, similes,  figures  of  speeehf  ^.  Adaptation :— In  all  the 
operations  of  nature,  perfect  uniformity  exists.  On  account  of  the 
reMemblance  which  one  thing,  or  one  set  of  things,  bean  to  another, 
most  of  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  worid  are  capable  of  being 
grouped  together  into  classes.  That  the  principles  of  analogy  really 
exist  in  nature,  is  demonstrated  by  every  day's  observation  and 
experience.  Hence  we  infer  the  necessity  of  a  primary  power  of  the 
mind,  whose  proper  function  it  is  to  perceive  and  apply  these  prin- 
ciples. 

Causality  and  Comparison  are  called  the  Reflective  or  Reasoning 
Faculties,  They  impart  to  the  mind  an  intellectual  power  of  a 
higher  order  than  that  given  by  the  perceptive  and  semi-perceptive 
faculties,  enabling  man  to  invent,  to  think,  and  reason — ^to  ascertain 
those  abstract  relations  and  bearings  of  things  which  neither  observa- 
tion nor  any  other  mental  power  can  reach.  Most  of  the  other  iniel- 
lectual  faculties  are  possessed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  some 
species  of  the  lower  order  of  animals,  and  some  of  them  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  by  man,  yet  none  of  these  animals  can  originate 
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and  invent^  or  to  any  considerable  extent  adapt  meanv  to  ends.  It  it 
Causality  and  Comparison  which  emphatically  render  man  an  tn^trmh 
able  beiag^-which  give  him  the  capacity  and  power  of  constantly  ]9fO- 
gressing  in  knowledge  and  civilisation.* 


MISCELLANY. 


Pathological  Facts. — The  St.  Joseph's  Times,  of  Florida,  cootaioed 
recently  an  account  of  the  trial  of  a  negro  woman  named  Maria,  chamd 
with  the  crime  of  killing  her  overseer.  In  the  report  of  the  trial,  we  find 
this  statement : — 

*'The  death- bed  declarations  of  the  deceased,  were  also  sought  to  be 
used  in  evidence.  He  had  received  two  severe  blows  with  an  axe  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  cutting  through  the  skull  into  the  brain.  The  cuts  inle 
the  brain  were  each  about  four  inches  long,  and  so  near  together,  that  the 
skull  was  broken  between  them.  Deceased  survived,  notwithstanding, 
about  five  weeks.  During  this  period,  he  conversed  intelligibly  at  times, 
but  though  he  could  express  his  wants  and  recocnise  objects,  he  had  lost 
the  power  of  calling  names.  He  would  say,  *  I  want  to  drink,'  but  be 
could  not  say  wcUer,  He  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  water,  tea,  coffee, 
and  milk,  but  never  referred  to  either  by  name.  The  only  individual  he 
attempted  to  name,  was  his  wife,  and  he  uniformly  called  her  Peter^ 
though  he  had  never  done  so  before  his  misfortune.  When  asked  who 
it  was  that  struck  him,  he  replied,  'call  over  some  names,'  and  when 
Maria  and  her  mother  were  named,  said  they  did  it.  What  organ  of 
the  brain  is  essential  to  the  recollection  or  calling  of  proper  names'?  We 
throw  the  question  to  the  phrenolc^ists." 

This  fact  we  would  respectfully  submit  for  solution,  to  those  anli- 
phrenologists  who  profess  to  believe  that  the  brain,  as  a  whole,  is  tht 
or^n  of  the  mind,  or  that  the  functions  of  the  former  have  no  connection 
with  the  manifestations  of  the  latter.  Its  solution,  we  think,  will  be 
rather  difficult  on  either  hypothesis. 

"There  is  residing  in  the  city  of  Washington,"  says  ihe  Alexandria 
Gazette,  "a  highly  respectable  and  intelligent  lady,  rather  advanced  in 
life,  who,  in  1837,  experienced  a  slight  shock  of  apoplexy.  Up  to  that 
time  she  possessed  rather  uncommon  powers  of  conversation ;  was  fluent, 
and  had  a  ready  command  of  fine  language.  She  had  prominent  eyes, 
and  her  conversation  indicated  that  the  organ  of  Lana:ua«fe,  as  the 
phrenologists  would  say,  was  well  developed.     The  attack  of  apoplexy 

• 

*  In  the  firNt  volume  of  the  Journal,  we  presented  two  article!  on  the  Elementary 
Principles  of  Phrenology,  intending  ere  tliii  to  have  resumed  the  subject;  and  per- 
haps the  feries  of  articles  then  commenced  may  still  be  continued.  We  arc  wdl 
awpft  that  the  numbers  of  the  present  volume  have  not  been  sufficiently  eUmentarf 
and  practical,  and  it  is  therefore  with  pleasure  that  we  are  now  able,  in  part,  to 
supply  this  deficiency  in  the  presentation  of  the  above  article.  Mr.  Fowler*s 
manner  of  treating  the  snbject  is  very  simple  and  lucid,  and  bia  viewa  are  the 
reaolt  of  extensive  obaervationa  on  the  science. — Ed» 
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destroyed  all  power  of  eallins^  proper  names,  with  a  single  exception,  and 
which  she  has  never  recovered.  She  still  converses  fluently,  so  far  as 
proper  names  are  not  concerned ;  but  whenever  a  proper  name  occurs, 
she  is  arrested  in  her  conversation,  and  cannot  proceed  until  the  name  is 
suggested,  when  she  instantly  recognises  the  person  or  thing,  and  is 
enabled  to  go  on.  From  this  fact,  would  it  not  appear  that  roan  is 
endowed  with  two  independent  organs  of  Language,  one  for  common 
words,  and  another  for  proper  names?" 

As  phrenologists,  we  acknowledge  our  inability  to  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation  to  this  fact.  Some  advocates  of  the  science  have  considered 
the  organ  of  Language  as  including  in  its  functions  names  or  nouns, 
which  were  both  common  and  proper;  others  have  thought  that  the  use 
of  proper  names  was  connected  with  some  other  faculty.  Farther 
obseivaiions,  we  doubt  not,  will  throw  additional  light  on  this  point,  and 
reconcile  %ny  apparent  discrepancies. 


Aniiquity  of  Phrenology. -^T he  New  Haven  Record,  Ct.,  of  Feb- 
ruary to,  contained  an  article  with  this  caption.  It  will  be  found,  on  a 
careful  examination,  that  Dr.  Gall  was  the  wle  discoverer  of  the  true 
functions  of  the  brain,  and  he  alone  should  receive  the  merits.  Still, 
many  facts  and  opinions  existed  previous  to  his  day,  which  harmonise 
most  perfectly  with  his  discoveries,  such  as  the  following,  copied  from 
the  Record  :-* 

*'  It  is  the  common  opinion  that  the  science  of  phrenology  is  entirely 
of  modern  date;  it  is  often  claimed  as  a  recent  discovery  which  is  to 
confer  great  benefit  upon  mankind.  A  classical  friend  at  our  elbow 
maintains  that  this  is  altogether  a  mistake — thai  the  science  is  at  least 
as  old  as  the  bard  of  Scio.  Homer,  he  observes,  distinctly  tells  us  that 
Thersites  had  a  conical  head,  and  Jupiter  haa  a  wonderful  forehead. 
Accordingly,  the  former  was  the  most  noisy,  the  most  impudent,  and  the 
most  self-cuDceited  warrior,  that  ever  went  to  Troy  to  fight  for  Helen: 
and  the  latter  was  the  king  of  gods  and  men,  and  the  highest  counsellor. 
(See  111.  I.  528:  II.  211—42,  478.) 

''Aristotle,  also,  was  undoubtedly  very  deeply  versed  in  the  science 
of  skulls.  In  his  treatise  on  physiognomy  (Chap»  VI.)  he  is  of  opinion 
that  a  conical  head  is  a  sign  ol  impudence;  and  in  this  he  perfectly 
agrees  with  his  great  predecessor  Homer,  and  successor  Gall. 

"It  would  seem  that  Homer  and  Aristotle  confined  their  observations 
to  the  anterior  and  upper  portions  of  the  human  skull.  .  But  it  was 
reserved  for  Apollonius  of  Rhodes  to  penetrate  into  the  region  of  the 
passions.  In  his  Arj^onautics,  (Lib.  III.  761—65,)  he  informs  us  that 
when  Medea  fell  in  love  with  Jason,  the  captain  of  the  Argo,  she  felt  a 
carious  kind  of  uneasiness  in  the  back  part  of  the  head,  which,  according 
to  Apollonius,  is  considerably  agitated  when  Cupid  enters  the  heart,  and 
which,  according  to  Gall,  is  the  seat  of  the  tender  affections." 

Examination  of  a  SAruZ^— The  Worcester  Banner,  of  March  3d,  pub- 
lished at  Snow  Hill,  Md.,  in  giving  an  account  of  Mr.  L.  N.  Fowler's 
phrenological  examinations  in  that  place,  contained  the  following  fact: — 

''A  human  skull  was  handed  him,  and  he  was  requested  to  state  the 
character  of  its  former  owner,  as  developed  by  the  various  organs.  The 
following  we  believe  to  be  a  correct  report  of  his  remarks. 
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'< '  First,  This  tppears  to  be  the  head  of  a  male. 

"  ^  Second^  The  organs  of  his  intellectual  faculties  were  small.  The 
frontal  lobe  of  the  brain  beio^  narrow,  and  the  fibres  short. 

"  '  Thirds  His  moral  faculties  appear  to  have  been  weak;  the  coroDml 
region  being  low,  particularly  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness. 

**  ^Fourth,  The  organs  on  the  sides  of  the  head  were  unusually  deve- 
loped. Destructiveness,  Cautiousness,  Secretiveness,  Firmness,  aiM^ 
Self-esteem,  all  appear  to  be  large. 

"  *  From  these  developements,  I  infer  that  he  was  a  criminal — if  so, 
probably^  a  murderer.  Phienologv,  however,  does  not  pretend  to  say 
what  crimes  a  man  has  committea,  but  what  he  would  be  inclined  to 
commit.  He  might  have  manifested  some  Veneration ;  if  so,  he  wai  a 
superstitious  man.  He  was  a  very  selfish  man,  regarding  his  own  wants 
and  wishes  moie  than  those  of  otners,  and  was  self-willed.  To  sum  op 
the  rest  in  a  few  words,  he  was  proud,  stubborn,  insubordinate,  arobitioui, 
avaricious,  cunning,  more  desperate  than  courageous,  depraved,  and 
licentious.    I  regard  it  as  decidedly  a  had  head? 

''We  believe  the  above  is  an  accurate  summary  of  what  was  Haidnpon 
the  occasion.  He  also  stated  that  if  he  were  a  murderer,  he  would  be 
more  likely  to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  stealth,  having  large  Caations- 
ness  and  Secretiveness,  than  boldly  and  openly. 

"Now  for  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  skull  was  that  of  a  negro  man 
who  had  murdered  his  master,  or  rather  who  was  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted upon  this  charge.  In  connection  with  some  other  slaves  of  the 
same  person,  he  had  been  punished  very  severely  for  theft  The  master 
was  waylaid,  and  killed  at  his  own  gate.  The  proud  spirit  of  the 
negroes  revolted  at  the  punishment  of  their  crime,  and  they  soaghc 
revenge  in  the  death  of  their  master.  Although  the  evidence  against 
the  negro  executed  for  this  crime,  was  sufficient,  in  law,  to  convict  him, 
there  remained,  and  still  remains,  on  the  minds  of  many,  a  persuasion 
of  his  innocence.  To  the  last,  he  persisted  in  declaring  his  inMKence 
of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  condemned.  At  the  same  time  he  Aid  he 
knew  who  did  it,  and  was  cognisant  of  the  intention,  and,  in  fact,  was 
engaged  in  the  plot — who  committed  the  deed  he  would  not  tell.  Sach 
are  the  principal  facts  of  the  case,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it 
Upon  comparing  these  facts  with  the  character  given  by  Mr.  Fowler, 
from  the  developements  of  the  skull,  we  think  it  musi  be  acknowledged 
that  phrenology  fairly  and  triumphantly  stood  the  ordeal  to  which  it  was 
subjected." 


English  Correspondence. — A  gentleman  connected  with  the  Bank  of 


;ountry. 

of  ten  favourably  disposed  to  it  among  young  and  intelligent  people. 
You  can  scarcely  pass  by  a  chemist  shop  in  London,  without  seeing  a 
phrenologic.al  bust  conspicuously  displayed ;  and  the  sale  of  eleoaentary 
works  on  the  science  is,  I  understand,  enormously  large.  When,  in  con- 
junction with  these  facts,  we  take  into  consideration  its  inore  extensive 
popularity  in  France,  and  its  very  general  practical  application  in  the 
United  Stntes,  we  may  believe  that  the  position  of  those  who  now 
blindly  oppose  or  obstinately  refuse  to  listen  to  its  principles,  will  not,  in 
the  course  of  five  or  ten  years  hence,  be  of  the  most  enviable  natoie." 
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ARTICLE  I. 

DR.  STOKES  ON  PHRENOLOGY. 

Among  the  evidences  indicating  the  advancement  of  phrenology, 
we  find  that  the  science  is  beginning  to  be  introduced  and  treated  in  a 
respectful  manner,  in  some  of  the  best  medical  works  which  now 
issue  from  the  press.  Many  facts  might  be  stated  in  confirmation  of 
this  remark ;  but  it  is  our  object  to  notice,  at  the  present  time,  only 
one  work  on  this  snbject,  viz.  *'  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine,  by  WilUam  Stokes,  M.  D."  These  lectures  first 
appeared  in  the  "  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  and  have 
since  b«en  republished  in  this  country  among  the  standard  volumes 
of  the  ^American  -Medical  Library."  Dr.  Stokes  has  sustained  for 
many  years  a  high  rank  in  his  profession  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  the 
author  of  several  valuable  works  on  medicine,  as  well  as  of  numerous 
able  ardcles  in  the  English  Quarterly  Reviews  and  Journals.  Dr. 
Dunglison,  the  American  editor  of  these  Ijectures,  infonii  ns  that  the 
**  author,  from  his  situation,  has  every  opportunity  for  confirming  or 
disproving  his  theoretical  considerations  by  the  test  of  practice ;  he  is 
well  informed  on  every  thing  that  has  been  done,  and  is  doing,  in 
various  countries ;  and  he  possesses,  withal,  powers  of  discrimination 
and  exposition  with  which  few  are  favoured." 

We  have  two  objects  in  noticing  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Stokes  on 
phrenology:  Ist,  To  call  the  attention  of  members  of  the  medical 
profession  to  the  importance  of  understanding  the  functions  of  the 
brain ;  2d,  To  direct  the  attention  of  phrenologists  to  the  intimate  and 
necessary  relations  which  pathological  conditions  of  the  brain  sustain 
to  phrenology. 

It  is  a  fact,  no  less  lamentable  than  true,  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  medical  profession  have  thus  far  been  either  entirely  ignorant  or 
regardless  of  the  true  physiology  of  the  brain,  in  the  treatment  of 
VOL.  II. — 22 
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disease.  Their  mttention  has  not  been  directed  to  its  nature  and 
importance,  ivhile  engaged  in  pursuing  their  professional  studies*  and, 
consequently,  their  future  observations,  and  the  practice  of  medicine, 
have  availed  them  but  little  on  this  subject.  While  the  functions  of 
other  organs  of  the  body  have  been  made  the  objects  of  special  study, 
those  of  the  brain  have,  in  a  great  measure,  been  neglected.  It 
might  be  inferred,  a  priori^  from  the  position  and  anatomical  relations 
of  this  organ,  that  it  exerted  a  most  powerful  influence  over  the  whole 
system,  whether  in  a  healthy  or  morbid  condition.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  here  on  the  nature  and  number  of  diseases  connected  with 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  or  to  show,  from  Uieir  intimate  rela- 
tions to  other  organs,  the  powerful  influence  which  they  must  neeea- 
sarily  exert  over  the  whole  body.  No  disease  can  be  treated  ration- 
ally and  successfully  without  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the 
organs  involved,  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  relative  importanee  of 
such  organs,  will  be  the  importance  of  correctly  understanding  their 
functions.  And  we  need  scarcely  say  that  physicians,  of  all  others, 
should  understand  the  true  physiology  of  the  brain— the  most  im- 
portant viscus  in  the  human  body. 

No  phrenologist  can  read  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Stokes  without  being 
deeply  interested.  He  will  perceive  that  some  of  the  strongest 
evidence,  and  most  positive  facts  in  favour  of  his  science,  are  derived 
from  pathology,  and  that  arguments  may  be  drawn  from  this  source, 
which  must  silence  for  ever  the  cavils  and  objections  of  opposen. 
Dr.  Stokes,  in  his  lecture  on  '*  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,'* 
introduces  the  subject  of  phrenology  as  follows : — *^  The  fact  of 
delirium  occurring  so  frequently  in  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  showing,  not  that 
membranes  of  the  brain  have  any  thing  to  do  with  intelligence,  bnt  as 
supporting  the  opinion  of  those  who  believe  the  periphery  of  the 
brain  to  be  the  seat  of  tlie  intellectual  faculties ;  and  here  is  a  £u:t 
which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  phrenologj. 
If  we  compare  those  cases  o^  cerebral  disease  in  which  there  is  deli- 
rium, with  those  in  which  it  does  not  occur,  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
most  common  in  cases  where  disease  attacks  the  periphery  of  the 
brain — as  in  arachnitis.  The  cases  in  which  we  observe  great 
lesions  of  the  brain  without  delirium,  are  generally  cases  of  deep- 
seated  inflammation  of  a  local  nature,  or  inflammation  of  those  po^ 
tions  of  the  brain  which  the  phrenologists  consider  not  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  production  of  mental  phenomena.  This  fact,  also, 
would  seem  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  opinion  of  the  difference  in 
function  between  the  medullary  and  cortical  parts  of  the  brain.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  intelligence, 
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while  the  medullary  portion  perrorms  a  difTerent  function.  It  'i% 
however,  a  curious  fact,  that  in  delirium  the  inflammation  is  conAnetl 
to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  that,  in  cases  of  deep-seated  inflamma- 
tion, the  most  important  symptoms  are  those  which  are  derived  from 
the  sympathetic  affections  of  the  muscular  system.** 

The  above  remarks  not  only  confirm  the  doctrines  of  phrenology,  but 
tend  to  throw  light  on  many  curious  and  hitherto  inexplicable  facts,  con- 
cerning diseases  or  injuries  of  the  brain,  and  their  effects  on  the  mus- 
cular system.  This  subject  opens  a  most  interesting  and  important 
field  of  investigation  to  the  physician,  and  especially  to  the  surgeon. 
Probably  there  is  no  department  of  pathology  more  inviting  to 
inquiry,  or  which  would  prove  more  fruitful  in  its  results.  The 
remarks  of  Dr.  Stokes  on  tiiis  subject  are  excellent,  and  we 
would  earnestly  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  all  our  medical 
readers. 

In  his  lecture  on  **  encephalitis,"  Dr.  Stokes  devotes  several  pages 
to  the  pathology  of  the  brain,  with  particular  reference  to  phrenology. 
As  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  clearest  and  most  condensed  view  of 
the  principles  involved  on  this  subject,  which  can  be  found  in  any 
published  work,  we  are  induced  \o  copy  Dr.  Stokes's  remarks  at 
some  length.  Besides,  this  Journal  is  read  by,  at  least,  between  two 
and  three  hundred  physicians,  who  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  functions  of  the  brain,  as  disclosed  by  recent  discoveries ; 
and,  perhaps,  no  better  authority  could  be  cited  on  this  subject  than 
that  of  Dr.  Stokes. 

But,  while  we  are  highly  pleased  with  the  arguments  adduced  by 
him  in  support  of  phrenology,  we  must  say  that  his  cenmires  on 
phrenologists  for  neglecting  or  undervaluing,  in  their  researches,  the 
pathology  of  the  brain,  are  too  seveie,  and,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  they  are  unjust.  It  is  true,  there  may  have  been  some 
cases  where  phrenologists,  not  the  best  informed  on  anatomy  and 
physiology,  have  discarded  pathology,  and  attempted  to  defend  the 
principles  of  their  science  independently  of,  and,'  possibly,  in  opposi- 
tion to,  facts  deduced  from  morbid  conditions  of  the  brain.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  leading  advocates  of  the  science. 
Andral,  whom  Dr.  Stokes  himself  often  quotes  as  high  authority  in 
all  departments  of  pathological  anatomy,  was  for  some  time  president 
of  the  Paris  Phrenological  Society,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  stating  more 
than  the  truth  to  say,  that  there  is  not  a  more  distinguished  pathologist 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  We  are  not  concerned,  however,  that 
the  reproofs  of  Dr.  Stokes,  on  this  point,  will  do  any  injury. 

After  some  general  observations  on  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  their 
effects.  Dr.  Stokes  remarks  as  follows : — 
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To  return  again  to  the  interesting  consideration  of  great  loH  of 
cerebral  substance  with  preservation  of  intellect,  I  have  to  remaikt 
that  this  circumstance  is  one  which  some  persons  might  quote  against 
the  opinion  that  the  brain  was  the  organ  of  intelligence ;  and  I  believe 
this  fact  has  been  laid  hold  of  by  the  opponents  of  phrenology,  and- 
put  forward  as  a  powerful  argument  against  the  truth  of  its  doctrines. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  0*Halloran's  patient,  who  lost 
a  large  portion  of  one  hemisphere,  and  yet,  with  all  this  mischief,  the 
powers  of  the  intellect  remained  unimpaired;  it  would  not  seem 
strange  if  a  person  should  say,  here  is  vast  destruction  of  substaneo 
without  any  lesion  of  intelligence ;  how  then  can  the  brain  be  con- 
sidered as  the  organ  of  thought?  But  let  us  look  at  this  matter  in  iti 
true  point  of  view.  «In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered  thtt 
cases  like  this  are  rare-*that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  the  excep- 
tion, and  not  as  the  rule.  I  have  already  shown  you,  that  it  is  a  law 
of  pathology  that  lesion  of  structure  and  lesion  of  function  are  not 
always  commensurate.  This  law  applies  to  the  brain,  as  well  as  to 
all  the  other  organs.  To  say  that  the  brain  was  not  the  organ  of 
intelligence,  because  in  cases  of  extensive  cerebral  disease  that  intelli- 
gence was  preserved,  is  false  reasoning.  A  man  will  digest  with  a 
cancerous  stomach ;  is  it  to  be  ai]gued  from  this,  that  the  stomach  is 
not  the  organ  of  digestion  ?  I  We  seen  the  liver  completely  bur- 
rowed by  abscesses,  yet  the  gall-bladder  was  full  of  healthy  bUe.  I 
have  seen  one  lung  completely  obliterated,  and  yet  the  rcspirationi 
only  sixteen  in  the  minute,  a||d  the  fiwe  without  lividity.  What  do 
these  facts  prove  ?  Not  tHt  the  health  of  organs  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, but  that  with  great  disease  there  may  be  little  injury  of 
function. 

By  reference  to  the  original  laws  of  organisation,  we  may  (in  some 
cases  at  least)  arrive  at  an  explanation  of  this  fact.  You  know  thtt 
organs  are  primitively  double ;  and  we  find,  that  though  the  fusion  tt 
the  median  line  is  produced  by  developement,  yet  that  the  symmetricil 
halves  still,  to  a  certain  degree,  preserve  their  individuality.  Thus 
we  see  how  the  laws  of  organisation  affect  the  phenomena  of  disease, 
and  recognise  a  provision,  acting  from  the  first  moment  of  existence, 
against  the  accidents  of  far  distant  disease. 

Now,  admitting  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  thought,  we  may 
suppose  that,  as  in  case  of  partial  obstruction  of  the  lung  from  inflam- 
mation, the  remainder  of  the  organ  takes  on  an  increased  action,  so  as 
to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  has  been  injured  or  destroyed.  We 
know  that  if  one  lung  be  hepatised,  the  other  takes  on  its  functions, 
and  carries  on  the  process  of  respiration  for  a  time.  That  this  is  the 
case,  is  shown,  first,  by  life  being  continued,  and,  secondly,  by  the 
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■tethofcopet  which  informs  us  that  the  respiration  of  the  lung,  which 
has  a  double  duty  thrown  upon  it,  is  remarkably  intense,  proving  the 
force  of  its  action ;  and  it  has  been  further  established,  that  the  lung 
which  thus  takes  on  a  supplemental  action  may  become  enlarged  and 
fajpertrophied.  May  not  this  also  occur  in  the  brain  ?  There  is  no 
mton  why  such  a  pathological  phenomenon,  occurring  in  one  viscus, 
may  not  also  take  place  in  another.  But  the  -opponents  of  phrenology 
ny,  supposing  the  organ  of  causation  to  be  destroyed,  how  can  the 
person  continue  to  reason  ?  It  strikes  me  that  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  account  for  this  is,  by  supposing  that  other  parts  of  the  brain 
tdte  on  the  functions  of  those  which  have  been  injured  or  destroyed. 
Nor  IS  there  any  thing  extraordinary  or  anomalous  in  such  a  supposi- 
tioii.  We  see,  almost  every  day,  examples  of  this  kind.  We  see 
that  in  certain  diseased  states  of  the  liver,  accompanied  by  suppression 
of  its  secretion,  its  functions  are  assumed  by  other  parts,  and  bile  con- 
tinues to  be  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  salivary  glands, 
and  by  the  cutaneous  exhalants.  Here  is  a  remarkable  case,  in  which 
the  glands  and  other  parts  take  on  the  performance  of  a  function  totally 
different  from  that  in  which  they  are  ordinarily  employed.  We  tind, 
also,  that  when  the  urinary  organs  are  obstructed,  uriue,  or  its  prin- 
ciples, are  discovered  in  parts  of  the  system  where  we  should  not  at 
all  expect  them.  It  is  a  well-established  law,  that  when  the  functions 
of  organs  are  suspended  or  destroyed,  other  parts  will  often  take  on 
the  action  of  the  injured  tiscos.  Now,  supposing  that  a  portion  of 
the  brain  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  th%4»rgen  of  causation,  and  such 
portion  is  injured  or  destroyed,  there  is  l^  reason  why  the  remaining 
•onnd  portion  of  brain  should  not  take  on,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  addition  to  its  own,  the  functions  of  that  part  which  has  been 
injured.  If,  independently  of  any  phrenological  views,  we  admit  the 
brain  to  be  the  organ  of  thought,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  admit  that  the*  loss  of  intellectual  power,  produced  by  lesion  of 
one  part,  may  not  be  supplied  by  an  increase  of  activity  in  the 
remaining  portions.  It  is  only  by  a  supposition  of  this  kind  that  wc 
ean  account  for  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  mind  in  many 
cases  of  disease  of  the  brain.  If  we  admit  the  phrenological  doctrines, 
we  can  suppose  that  when  one  organ  is  injured,  another  may  take  on' 
an  additional  function,  and  in  this  way  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
intellect;  so  that,  whether  we  reason  from  phrenology  or  not,  the 
eontinuance  of  soundness  of  mind,  in  cases  of  injury  of  the  brain,  can 
be  understood  when  you  come  to  contrast  it  with  other  analogous 
pathological  facts.  I  again  repeat,  that  it  is  not  more  extraordinary 
ihat,  in  case  of  local  injury  of  the  brain,  the  sound  parts  should  take 
on  a  supplemental  action*  than  that  bile  should  be  eliminated  by  the 
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salivary  glands,  skin,  and  kidneys,  or  that  the  principles  of  nrioe 
should  be  discharged  from  almost  erery  part  of  the  system,  or  that  a 
▼icarious  discharge  from  the  roots  of  the  hair  should  supply  the  place 
of  the  uterine  secretion. 

On  this  subject,  one  point  should  be  always  borne  in  mind,  viz. 
that  we  may  be  wrong  in  saying  that  m  patient  is  quite  sane^  while  he 
if  still  an  invalid  and  in  bed.  Unless  we  can  show  that,  aHer  his 
recovery,  and  in  his  various  intercourse  with  the  world,  he  preserves 
his  original  intelligence,  it  would  be  wrong  to  assert  that  there  has 
been  absolutely  no  lesion  of  intellect  consequent  on  the  affection  of 
the  brain.  While  lying  at  ease  in  bed,  and  unaffected  by  any  moral 
stimuli,  he  may  seem  to  possess  a  sound  condition  of  mind ;  he  may 
put  out  his  tongue,  or  stretch  forth  his  hand,  when  requested  ;  he  nay 
give  an  accurate  account  of  his  symptoms,  and  answer  all  the  ordinary 
medical  interrogatories  with  precision.  But  you  are  not,  from  this,  to 
conclude  that  he  is  perfectly  sane.  Many  persons,  under  these  ei^ 
cumstances,  have  died  in  bed,  and  appeared  to  preserve  their  intellect 
to  the  last ;  but  in  such  cases,  the  test  of  sanity,  intercourse  with 
the  world,  could  not  be  fairly  applied,  and  hence  I  think  that  there  are 
not  sufficient  grounds  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  real 
condition  of  the  intellect  in  such  cases. 

'  Before  I  quit  this  par^  of  the  subject,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  doctrines  of  phrenology.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
principles  of  phrenology  are  founded  on  truth,  and,  of  course,  highly 
deserving  of  your  attentionr  as  likely,  at  some  future  period,  when 
properly  cultivated,  to  exercise  a  great  influence  over  medical  practice. 
The  great  error  of  the  phrenologists  of  the  present  day,  consists  in 
throwing  overboard  the  results  of  pathological  anatomy.  If  a  patho- 
logical fact  is  brought  forward,  as  appearing  to  bear  against  the  validity 
of  their  opinions,  they  immediately  exclaim,  *' We  dont  recognise  any 
fact  or  principle  drawn  from  disease ;  our  science  has  to  do  with  the 
healthy,  and  not  the  morbid,  condition  of  the  brain."  Now,  this  is 
altogether  absurd.  Phrenology,  if  true,  is  nothing  but  the  physiology 
of  the  brain,  and  pathology  is  nothing  but  the  physiology  of  disease. 
Phrenology  must  be  tested  by  disease  as  well  as  by  health,  and  if  it 
docs  not  stand  the  test  of  pathology,  it  is  wrong.  If  phrenology  be  a 
science  founded  on  truth,  if  it  is  a  true  physiolog}'  of  the  brain,  or  of 
that  portion  of  it  connected  with  mental  phenomena,  one  of  two  results 
should  obtain — either  that  it  should  be  confirmed  by  pathology,  or  that 
the  diniculties,  which  pathology  presents,  should  be  explicable  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  science.  The  phrenologists,  in  my  mind, 
are  doing  a  direct  injury  to  the  cause  of  their  science,  by  their  unne- 
ccesar}'  and  ill-timed  hostility  to  patholog}'.    It  is  idle  to  say,  as  they 
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doy  that  theirs  is  the  science  of  health,  and  that  it  is  unfair  to  apply  to 
it  the  test  of  disease.  From  pathology  is  drawn  a  host  of  facts,  from 
which  the  doctrines  they  profess  derive  their  principal  support.  The 
mere  phrenologist,  who  understands  not,  and  despises,  pathologyt  m 
nothing  better  than  a  charlatan,  and  professes  a  science  which  he  does 
not  comprehend.  If  he  would  recollect  that  the  brain  in  a  state  of 
health  is  most,  and  in  a  state  of  disease  least,  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  thought,  he  would  see  that  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in 
favour  of  his  doctrine,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  mind.  The  more 
healthy  it  is,  the  fitter  it  is  to  discharge  the  functions  of  intellect,  and 
▼ice  versa ;  yet  phrenologists  are  so  absurd  as  to  think  that  pathology 
has  nothing  to  do  with  their  science. 

But  besides  confirming  the  doctrine  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
thought,  there  are  innumerable  facts  drawn  from  pathology,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  prove  that  particular  parts  of  the  brain  are  the 
organs  of  peculiar  phenomena.  We  see  an  injury  of  one  part  of  the 
brain,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  symptoms  indicating  some  peculiar 
lesion  of  mind ;  we  see  an  afiection  of  another  part,  attended  by  a 
different  class  of  phenomena.  Here  pathology,  the  science  which 
phrenologists  reject  and  despise,  goes  to  establish  the  ground-work  of 
their  doctrines,  that  the  brain  consists  of  a  congeries  of  parts,  having 
each  a  separate  and  distinct  function.  We  find,  for  instance,  that 
disease  of  one  portion  of  the  brain  affects  the  intellect ;  of  another,  the 
generative  organs ;  of  a  third,  the  muscular  system.  What  does  this 
prove,  but  that  the  brain  is  not  a  siniple  organ,  but  composed  of  a  con- 
geries of  parts,  each  of  which  governs  a^different  part  of  the  system, 
or  ministers  to  a  peculiar  purpose  T  Now,  what  is  this  but  what  the 
phrenologists  themselves  wish  to  prove  ? 

Further,  the  professors  of  phrenology  have  placed  all  their  organs 
on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  for  this  they  have  been  loudly 
censured.  Phrenology,  it  is  urged,  knows,  or  professes  to  know, 
nothing  about  the  central  parts  of  the  brain,  which  must  be  equally 
important  with  the  superficial,  and  have  confined  their  investigations 
to  the  surface  alone.  Now  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  pathology 
which  they  deny,  in  this  instance,  furnishes  the  best  reply  to  this 
objection.  I  mentioned  at  my  last  lecture,  that  if  we  examine  the 
symptom  of  delirium,  we  find  that  it  characterises  the  inflammation 
of  -the  periphery,  and  is  commonly  wanting  in  that  of  the  deep-seated 
portions.  In  other  words,  mental  alienation  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  disease  of  that  portion  of  the  brain  where  the  phrenologists  have 
placed  the  intellectual  organs.  Here  is  a  strong  fact  in  favour  of  the 
doctrines  of  phrenology,  derived  from  that  science  which  the  mere 
phrenologist  throws  overboard  and  despises.     Again,  according  to  the 
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researches  of  some  celebrated  French  pathologists,  there  are  a  namber 
of  facts  to  show  tliat  there  is  a  remarkable  diflerence  between  ihe 
symptoms  of  arachnitis  of  the  convexity  and  of  the  base  of  the  brain. 
This  conclusion,  which,  aflnr  a  most  careful  series  of  investigations, 
was  adopted  by  them,  is  borne  out  by  the  results  of  my  experience, 
and  appears  to  me  to  be  established  on  the  basis  of  truth.  They  have 
discovered  that  arachnitis  of  the  convexity  of  the  brain  is  a  disease 
characterised  by  prominent  and  violent  symptoms,  early  and  marked 
delirium,  intense  pain,  watchfulness,  and  irritability.  We  have  first 
delirium,  pain,  and  sleeplessness,  and  then  coma.  But  in  arachnitis 
of  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  symptoms  are  of  a  more  latent  and 
insidious  character ;  there  is  some  pain,  and  the  coma  is  profound, 
but  there  is  often  no  delirium.  What  an  important  fact  for  the  inp- 
porters  of  phrenology  is  this,  and  how  strikingly  does  it  prove  thor 
absurdity  in  rejecting  the  lights  derived  from  pathology !  Here  we 
find  the  remarkable  fact,  that  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid,  investing 
the  base  of  the  brain  to  which  the  phrenologists  attach,  comparatively, 
no  importance,  is  commonly  unattended  with  any  lesion  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers,  while  the  same  inflammation  on  the  convexity  is 
almost  constantly  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  distinct  mental  aliena- 
tion. 

It  is  objected  to  the  phrenologists  that  they  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  central  parts  of  the  brain;  that  though  these  partM  may  be 
fairly  considered  to  be  of  as  much  importance  as  any  others,  stiU  they 
'do  not  admit  them  to  be  organs  of  intelleot.  Now,  what  does  patho- 
logy teach  on  this  subject?  It  shoVs  that  we  may  have  most  exten- 
sive local  disease  of  the  cendral  parts  of  the  brain — that  we  may  have 
inflammation,  suppuration,  abscess,  and  apoplexy,  without  the  slightest 
trace  of  delirium.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  central  po^ 
tions  of  the  brain  have  functions  very  different  from  those  on  the  sur- 
face. They  appear  more  connected  with  another  function  of  animal 
life,  muscular  motion,  and  sensation.  Then  let  us  examine  the 
phenomena  of  old  age.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact,  that 
when  a  man  arrives  at  an  extreme  age,  he  generally  experiences  a 
marked  decay  of  intellectual  power,  and  falls  into  a  state  of  second 
childhood.  Does  pathology  throw  any  light  upon  this  circumstance? 
It  does.  From  a  series  of  ingenious  and  accurate  inve8tigations,  con- 
ducted by  two  continental  pathologists,  Cauzevielh  and  Desmoulins, 
it  has  been  found  that  a  kind  of  atrophy  of  the  brain  takes  place  in 
very  old  persons.  According  to  the  researches  of  Desmoulins,  it 
appears  that,  in  persons  who  have  passed  the  age  of  seventy,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  brain  becomes  from  a  twentieth  to  a  fifteenth 
less  than  that  of  the  adult.    It  has  also  been  proved  that  this  atrophy 
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of  the  brain  is  connected  with  old  age«  and  not,  as  it  might  be  thoaght, 
with  general  emaciation  of  the  body ;  for  in  cases  of  chronic  emacia- 
tion from  disease  in  adults,  the  brain  is  the  last  part  which  is  found  to 
atrophy ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  may  explain  the  continu- 
ance of  mental  powers,  during  the  ravages  of  chronic  disease ;  and  also 
the  nervous  irritability  of  patients  afWr  acute  disease,  in  which  emacia- 
tion has  taken  place. 

I  might  bring  forward  many  other  facts  to  show  that  phrenology  is 
indebted  to  pathology  for  some  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  its  favoor; 
and  I  think  that  those  phrenologists  who  neglect  its  study,  or  deny  its 
applicability,  are  doing  a  serious  injniy  to  the  doctrines  they  seek  to 
eftablish.  T^e  misfortune  is,  that  very  few  medical  men  have  turned 
Aear  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  that,  with  few  exceptions,  its  sup^ 
porters  and  teachers  have  been  persons  possessing  scarcely  any  phy« 
aiologieal,  and  no  pathological,  knowledge.  Phrenology  will  never 
be  established  as  a  science  until  it  gets  into  hands  of  scientific  medical 
men,  who,  to  a  profound  knowledge  of  physiology,  have  added  all  the 
light  derived  from  pathological  research.  To  give  you  an  instance  of 
the  mode  of  reasoning  of  the  non-medical  phrenologists :  In  their 
drawing-room  exhibitions,  they  appeal  with  triumph  to  the  different 
forms  of  the  skull  in  the  carnivorous  and  graminivorous  animals,  with 
respect  to  the  developement  of  Destructiveness ;  and  all  are  horrified 
at  the  bump  on  the  tiger's  sbdl-  But,  as  Sir  H.  Davy  well  observes, 
this  very  protuberance  is  a  part  of  the  general  apparatus  of  the  jaw, 
which  requires  a  more  powerful  insertion  for  its  muscles  in  all  beastf 
of  prey.  Phrenology,  as  genecrily  taught,  may  answer  well  for  the 
class  of  dilettantis  and  blue-stockings,  oi  for  the  purposes  of  humbug 
and  flattery ;  but  its  parent  was  anatomy,  its  nurse  physiology,  and 
its  perfection  must  be  sought  for  in  medicine.  The  mass  of  inconse- 
quential reasoning,  of  special  pleading,  and  of  '*/obe  ybc/t,*'  with 
which  its  professors  have  encumbered  it,  must  be  swept  away,  and 
we  shall  then,  I  have  no  doubt,  recognise  it  as  the  greatest  discovery, 
in  the  science  of  the  moral  and  physical  nature  of  man,  that  has  ever 
been  made.  I  feel  happy,  however,  in  thinking  that,  of  late,  the 
science  has  been  taken  up  on  its  true  grounds,  in  Paris,  London,  and 
Dublin.  Vimont's  splendid  work  on  Comparative  Phrenology  will 
form  an  era  in  the  science.  In  London,  Dr.  Elliotson  has  directed 
the  energies  of  his  powerful  mind  to  the  subject ;  and  in  Dublin  we 
have  a  Phrenological  Society,  of  which  Dr.  Marsh  is  the  president, 
and  my  colleague,  Dr.  Evanson,  the  secretary;  and,  under  such 
auspices,  much  is  to  be  expected. 


.  ^ 
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ARTICLE  n, 

DISSECTION    OF    THE    BRAIN. 

An  EzamiDation  of  the  Human  BraiD,  hj  George  Combe,  Esq.,  in  tht 
Albany  Medical  College,  on  Saturday,  11  A.  M.,  February  Ist,  1840. 
Present,  Drs.  Hamilton,  Boardman,'  Hoyt,  Armsby,  March,  James 
M'NaughtoD,  Professor  Dean,  Mr.  Wm.  Combe,  Charles  Olm- 
stead,  Esq.,  and  David  Cogswell,  Esq.  The  two  latter  gentlemen, 
together  with  Dr.  Hoyt,  are  residents  of  Syracuse.  ^ 

Mr.  Combe,  while  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  on  phrenology  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  dissected  a  brain  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  science,  before  the  above  named  ^ndemen.  Several  notices  of 
ihis  dissection  have  appeared  in  the  Albany,  Syracuse,  and  Utiea 
papers,  in  some  of  which  there  were  misstatements  and  remarks  of  a 
penonal  nature  much  to  be  regretted.  We  have  collected  the  facts  in 
the  case,  and  present  tlie  following  statement  as  ^  candid  and  correct 
account  of  tlie  dissection. 

The  brain  had  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Hoyt,  by  having  been  kept  in 
akohol  for  some  four  or  five  months ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
for  himself  its  true  anatomical  structure,  as  first  shown  by  Drs.  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  in  their  new  mode  of  dissecting  the  brain,  this  gentle- 
man had  left  home,  and  ts^velled  owe  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  see 
Mr.  Combe  unfold  the  ntnrous  tissues  of  the  mental  organs.     Much 
•  praise  is  due  to  Dr.  Hoyt  for  the  pains  he  had  taken  in  preparing  a 
4  Imin,  and  going  the  above  di^jtance  to  witness  an  examination  of  its 
8tnicture,  with  particular  reference  to  its  functions.      It  should  be 
remembered,  that  before  the  time  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  the 
ttBoal  course  of  examining  the  brain  was  to  cut  it  up  into  slices, 
like  a  ham  or  a  cabbage-head,  beginning  the  work  of  destruction 
upon  the  upper  surface,  and  thus  proceeding  to  the  base;  and  this 
is  •  the  way  pursued  by  the  anti-phrenologists.      To  be  consistent, 
they  should  dissect  all  parts  of  the  body  alike ;  that  is  to  say,  follow 
the  tissues,  and  not  cut  them  across,  but  unfold  them  as  we  would 
the  parts  of  an  orange — the  same  rule  should  be  followed  with  the 
brain ;  and  such  was  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim's  method,  and  it  is  that 
of  every  phrenologist  of  the  present  day.      We  would  here  remaric, 
that  whenever  a  brain  is  placed  in  alcohol  for  dissection,  it  is  highly 
important  that  the  membranes  be  removed,  in  order  that  the  spirit 
may  have  free  access  to  all  parts  of  the  viscus,  by  means  of  which  its 
fibrous  structure  will  be  rendered  much  more  distinct  in  the  dissection. 
In  the  examination  by  Mr.  Combe,  the  first  thing  exhibited  was  the 
decussating  fibres  at  the  roots  of  the  pyramidal  bodies,  beautifully 
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interlacing  each  other.  He  remarked,  that  with  this  knowledge  of 
said  fibres,  we  could  now  account  for  the  effects  of  accidents  upon  the 
brain,  occasioning  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

The  next  thing  shown  by  Mr.  Combe,  was  the  fibres  connecting 
the  two  lateral  portions  of ^ the  cerebellum,  or  little  brain.  These 
being  removed,  he  then  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  fibres,  proceed- 
ing forwaid  to  the  anterior  portions  of  the  brain,  and  composing  the 
intellectual  organs.  These  fibres  were  shown  passing  through  the 
pons  varolii  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  present.  Every  medical 
man,  either  by  word  or  nod  of  head,  confessed  that  he  saw  with  his 
own  eyes  these  said  fibres.  They  are  highly  important,  inasmuch  as 
they  show  the  connection  between  the  intellectual  organs  and  the 
nerves  of  voluntary  motion,  and  enable  us  to  understand  how,  and 
in  what  manner,  these  instruments  of  motion  are  subservient  to  the 
wiU. 

Mr.  Combe  showed  Mr.  Solly*s  commissure  lying  above  tlie  corpus 
caBosum^  connecting  the  posterior  with  the  anterior  portions  of  the 
brain.  The  justly  distinguished  Dr.  M*Clellan,  of  Philadelphia,  said, 
that  before  Mr.  Combe's  arrival  in  that  city,  **  he  used  to  deride  phreno- 
logy, mentioning  in  particular  to  his  class,  that  no  communication  was 
found  to  exist  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  brain. 
He  found,  however,  that  he  had  been  laughing  in  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  the  superior  lon^tudinal  ctrnmissure."  But  he  had  the 
rare  magnanimity  to  confess  his  ignorance  lo  his  class. 

Mr.  Combe  then  showed  the  corpus  dentatum^  and  mentioned  thai 
the  notable  Dr.  Gordon  denied  the-taistence  of  such  a  cerebral  portion 
as  that  of  the  corpus  dentatum, 

Mr.  Combe  then  proceeded  to  unfold  the  converging  fibres^  Here 
he  said  our  opponents  accuse  us  of  making  these  fibres  by  icnping 
with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel.  He  then  scraped  off  a  layer  of  these 
fibres  from  their  bed,  remarking  at  the  time,  that  if  these  fibres  be 
thus  formed  by  mere  scraping,  it  should  be  possible  to  produce  the 
appearance  of  them  in  any  direction ;  but  he  showed  that  when  we 
try  to  do  so,  the  result  is  quite  difl^rent.  Hk  continued  unfolding 
these  fibres  until  he  came  even  to  the  surface  of  the  convolutions 
of  the  brain.  Mr.  Combe  here  explained  how  it  happens,  in  cases 
of  extreme  distention  of  the  brain  from  a  collection  of  water  within 
its  folds,  that  a  person  will  manifest  no  impairment  of  menUil  power. 
The  water  simply  unfolds  the  convolutions.  Most  of  the  gentlemen 
present  seemed  very  much  delighted  in  having  seen  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim*s  method  of  dissecting  the  human  brain.  Some  portions  of  it 
exhibited  the  fibrous  structure  more  clearly  dian  any  plates  or  wax 
models  could  possibly  do. 
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We  present  for  serious  consideration,  the  remarks  of  James  John- 
son* M.  D.9  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  late  King  of  England, 
and  edibrof  th^  Medico  Chirurgical  Review.  ** I  have  been  long 
convinced,'*  says  he,  '*  that  the  science  of  tnind  can  only  be  under- 
stood and  taught,  properly,  by  those  who  have  deeply  studied  the 
structure  and  functions  of  its  material  instrument,  the  brain.  I  am 
convinced,  that  fn  this  world  mind  can  be  manifested  only  through  the 
medium  of  matter^  and  that  the  metaphysician  who  studies  mind  inde- 
pendent of  its  corporeal  organ,  works  in  the  dark,  and  with  only  half 
of  his  requisite  tools." 


ARTICLE  ffl. 

CASE    OF    MONOMANIA. 

We  copy  from  the  London  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for  April, 
1831,  the  following  fact: — *'In  a  late  clinical  lecture  at  SL  Thomas's 
Hospital,  Dr.  Elliotson  alluded  \m  a  curious  case  of  monomania, 
which  we  shall  here  notice.'  The  patient  was  a  female,  thirty-one 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  admitted  for  a  nervous  afiection,  but  who 
was  soon  found  to  be  ^itnomaniacal.  The  propensity  was  to  injure 
some  part  or  other  of  the^fxxly,  by  internal  muscular  efforts,  and  not 
by  attempts  at  cutting  or  maiming.  The  furt  of  the  body  that  fell 
under  the  monomaniacal  displeasure  was  never  long  the  same,  but 
varied  from  hour  to  hour^— commencing  in  one  part  whenever  it  had 
ceased  in  another,  so  that  she  had  no  respite  from  this  harassing  pro- 
pensity. Her  judgment  on  all  points  was  gone— she  had  no  halluci- 
nation—«nd  was  conscious  of  the  unnatural  impulse  which  perpetually 
led  to  injure  her  own  body.  There  was  no  reason  to  suspect  a 
feigned  disease.  She  had  headach,  drowsiness,  sense  of  pressure  on 
the  head,  as  well  as  that  of  'opening  and  shutting,'  to  use  her  own 
expression,  behind  the  ears,  and  round  the  back  part  of  the  head. 
Dr.  Elliotson  considered  this  case  as  one  illustrating  the  doctrines  of 
phrenology — namely,  that  it  was  a  case  where  the  organ  of  Destruc- 
tiveness  was  in  an  excited  state,  and  consequently  where  the  '  instinct 
carnassier,'  as  Gall  would  term  it,  was  strongly  called  forth.  Here, 
indeed,  it  was  not  a  homicidal,  but  a  suicidal,  propensity  that  existed; 
yet  the  nature  of  both  is  the  same.  The  peculiarity  in  the  present 
case,  which  attracted  attention,  was  the  pain  and  throbbing  just  over 
each  ear,  and  extending  posteriorly  round  the  head.  Every  gentle- 
man who  attended  to  the  case,  was  witness  of  this  phenomenon. 
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This  (says  Dr.  EUiotson)  is  a  very  striking  phrenological  faety'  and 
he  goes  on  to  state  his  belief  in  the  general  doctrines  of  phrapology. 
*  I  have  examined  (says  he)  the  subject  of  phrenology  most  carefully 
and  unremittingly,  and  have  seldom  allowed  a  day  to  pass  without 
making  some  ob»enrations  upon  it;  and,  after  thus  examining  it  for 
twelve  years,  I  am  more  and  more  satisfied  of  the  general  truth  of 
what  Dr  Gall  has  announced.* " 


RTICLE  IV. 


REMARKS  ON  PHV8ICAL  EDUOATION. 

IT  J.  L.  rUACI,  M.  On  rHILADELPaU. 
(Continued  from  pace  396  of  Uiii  JoarntL) 

Perhaps  I  should  not  let  pass  unnoticed  the  reasons  which  are 
offered  in  vindication  of  early  education. 

Two  excuses,  very  plausiUe  in  their  character,  and  therefore  the 
more  to  be  guarded  against,  are  generally  rendered  for  infringements ' 
of  the  laws,  which  control  our  corporeal  frames :  the  one  is  ignorance 
of  those  laws  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  of  youth ;  and  the  second  is 
the  gratification  experienced  by  teachers,'  in  Watching  and  promoting 
the  developement  of  the  intellectual  (acultiefli  and  by  parents  in  seeing 
their  children  manifest  fiwers  and  acquirements  superior  to  those 
belonging  to  their  age.  In  reply  to  these  excuses,  we  would  remark, 
that  under  the  civil  government,  ignorance  of  a  law  is  never  admitted 
as  a  palliation  for  an  offence.  If  a  man  commits  a  wilful,  deliberate 
murder,  he  suffers  the  punishment  for  his  crime,  notwithstanding  his 
ignorance  of  the  existence  of  a  law  upon  the  rabjeet— and,  in  violating 
the  organic  laws  in  regard  to  ^e  education  of  his  children,  the  penalty 
is  as  sure  to  follow  in  the  injury  of  their  health  as  the  ultimate  sacri- 
fice of  their  lives,  by  which  means,  however,  they  become  the  imme- 
diate sufferers  instead  of  the  parents,  and  the  latter  may  not  feel  that 
moral  guilt  which  is  experienced  by  the  criminal  referred  to. 

Again:  although  the  gratification  may  be  great.  On  the  part  of 
parents  and  guardians,  in  witnessing  the  rapid  advancement  of  their 
children  in  intellectual  attainments,  whereby  some  of  them  acquire  a 
precocity  of  intellect,  and  become  as  prodigies  in  creation ;  yet,  inas- 
much as  these  acquirements  are  obtained  at  least  at  the  n>ib,  if  not  in 
every  case  the  actual  loss  of  the  heaith  of  the  children,  it  is  unjustifi- 
able, nay,  it  is  actually  criminal,  on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians 
of  youth,  to  subject  them  to  such  a  trying  ordeal. 
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But,  say  teichera,  we  never  witness  the  deleterious  effects  to 
which  you  allude.  The  children  under  our  charge  appear  healthy 
and  happy,  and  we  endeavour  to  promote  such  a  state  by  .every 
means  in  our  power.  To  such,  we  would  repeat  an  obvervation  we 
have  already  made,  that  in  the  laws  which  govern  organic  life,  the 
effect  does  not  aiwaya  immediately  9ucceed  the  cause  which  produces 
it.  The  progress  of  disease  is  slow  in  the  outset,  and  the  symptoms 
of  cerebral  irritation  are  at  first  sotroely  discemable  even  to  the  most 
experienced  eye ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  that  they  will  be 
noticed  by  one  whose  attention  has  never  been  particularly  directed  to 
the  subject.  Again,  children,  at  the  early  period  to  which  we  allude, 
seldom  remain  for  many  years  at  the  same  school,  and  after  they 
change,  the  former  teacher  loses  sight  of  them,  and  is  unacquainted 
with  their  future  fate.  But  with  parents  the  case  is  different.  They 
can  observe  the  progress  of  disease  from  the  first  evidences  of  cerebral 
irritation,  through  the  subsequent  stages  of  inflammation  and  dropsy, 
or  other  unhappy  and,  mostly,  fiital  termination;  but  ignorance  and 
prejudice  prevent  their  tracing  the  effect  to  its  proper  cause. 

That  some  great  and  powerful  causes  do  prevail  in  destroying  the 
health  and  lives  of  children,  is  fully  apparent  from  our  weekly  bills 
of  mortality,  by  which  it  appears  that  one  half  the  deaths  in  our  cities 
are  of  persons  under  seven  years  of  age.  How  many  of  these  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  causes  to  which  we  have  referred,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  ascertain ;  but  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  owe  the  origin 
of  their  diseases  to  improper  physical  treatment,  commencing  with 
the  earliest  periods  of  existence,  is  so  often  illustrated  by  cases  daily 
met  with  in  our  practice  that  we  feel  convinced  of  its  truth.  Another 
fact  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  in  thickly  populated  districts  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  among  children  is  much  greater  than  it  is  in  the  country. 
For  this  we  shall  indirectly  account  before  we  close  our  observations. 
With  these  startling  facts  before  us,  we  may  truly  exclaim,  that  **  none 
are  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see.** 

The  object  of  education  is  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  to  render  him  a  more  useful  member  of  society.  But  if  our 
efforts  are  so  misdirected  that  we  either  shorten  his  life,  or  ruin  his 
health,  so  that  he  becomes  a  hurden  to  himself  and  to  society,  we 
frustrate  our  own  designs,  as  well  as  militate  against  the  institutions 
of  our  Creator. 

Perhaps  some  may  now  be  ready  to  inquire,  how  the  evils  of  which 
we  have  spoken  are  to  be  guarded  against  ?  We  answer :  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  physical  powers  require  to  be  educated  as  well  as  the 
intellectual,  and,  as  the  vigour  of  the  intellectual  faculties  depends 
upon  the  strength,  and  perfection  and  healthy  condition  of  the^  body. 
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and  particularly  of  that  part  of  it  which  ia  the  seat  of  the  nervous 
influence  of  the  whole  animal  system,  as  well  as  the  organ  of  all  the 
mental  operations,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  physical 
education  ought  to  precede  that  of  intellect,  according  to  the  position 
assumed  at  tlie  commencement  of  our  remarks.  Man  being  a  com- 
pound being,  we  fulfil  but  half  our  duties,  if  we  direct  our  attention  to 
one  portion  of  his  nature,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other.  Culpable, 
indeed,  should  we  consider  that  parent,  who,  surrounded  by  all  tlie 
comforts  of  life,  would  suflbr  his  children  to  grow  up  to  years  of 
maturity  without  bestowing  one  moment's  attention  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  minds,  let  his  care  over  their  physical  wants  be  ever  so 
great — but  familiarity  has  reconciled  us  to  the  equally  culpable  treat- 
ment represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  picture. 

Our  remarks  on  this  whole  subject  apply  more  especially  to  those 
reaiding  in  cities,  villages,  and  thickly  populated  districts,  than  to 
people  living  in  the  country.  The  arguments  urged  in  favour  of 
sending  children  early  to  school  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  apply  to 
the  latter  class  of  persons.  Their  pursuits  are  usually  such  as  are 
conducted  at  their  own  homes.  Their  houses  are  located  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  so  that  children  can  be  kept  separate  from  their 
neighbours,  and  free  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  their  evil 
examples.  Large  yards  are  for  the  most  part  attached  to  the  resi- 
dences, where,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  fresh  air,  youthful 
sports  can  engage  their  attention,  calculated  to  develope  and  strengthen 
the  physical  powers  of  the  system,  while  they  are  in  every  respect 
free  from  the  dangers  incident  to  a  city  life.  Habits  of  industry  caot 
at  the  same  time,  be  gradually  instilled  into  their  youthful  mindff 
while  their  intellectual  faculties  will  imperceptibly  expand  in  proper* 
tion  to  the  physical  growth  and  strength  of  that  organ  through  which 
they  are  manifested.  Hence  we  assert  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  in 
the  country  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  any  measure!  calculated  to  excite 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  children,  prior  to  their  arriving  at  a  period 
of  life  when  the  risk  of  injurious  results  will  be  avoided. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  should  thus  permit  children  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance,  until  they  arrive  at  an  age  when  their  intellectual  faculties 
become  so  blunted,  as  to  render  them  afterwards  incapable  of  being 
brought  into  active  exercise.  The  premises  we  deny^  and  conse- 
quently the  conclusion  drawn  from  them  we  consider  to  be  equally 
incorrect.  Ignorant  of  what?  we  would  ask.  Of  a  knowledge  of 
Utters  and  words,  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  convey  to  their 
minds  no  definite  ideas !  They  spend  two,  three,  or  four  yean  to 
acquire  by  hard  toil,  and  very  frequently  with  a  feeling  of  disgust, 
what  in  more  advanced  years  may  be  acquired  in  six  months,  without 
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the  risk  of  that  distaste  for  schools  and  science  which  effectnally  pre- 
vents many  of  them  for  ever  from  making  any  considerable  progren 
in  their  studies.  We  say  that  in  nine  cases  out  often  this  knowledge 
conveys  to  their  minds  no  definite  ideas.  We  make  this  assertion 
from  our  personal  knowledge  of  its  truth.  Question  them  concerning 
what  they  have  been  reading,  and  you  will  most  generally  find  that 
they  know  nothing  about  it^— and  where  their  intellectual  faculties  an 
sufficiently  matured  to  comprehend  it^  such  children  are  the  very 
ones  whose  health  will  be  injured  by  the  course  they  are  pursuing; 
so  that,  in,  the  one  case,  you  create  an  insufiferable  disgust  for  that 
which  ought  to  afiford  them  the  greatest  pleasure.  And,  in  the  other, 
you  destroy  the  health,  happiness,  and  life  of  that  charge,  whose  pre- 
cocious intellect  should  teach  you  a  memorable  lesson  respecting  die 
laws  of  human  organisation. 

We  have  stated  that  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  premises  we 
considered  to  be  equally  incorrect*  We  have  shown  that  in  propoi^ 
tion  as  the  physical  structure  of  the  intellectual  organ  acquires  perfee> 
tion  and  strength,  in  the  same  degree  will  be  the  vigour  and  efficiency 
of  those  intellectual  powers  dependent  upon  it.  This  we  know  is 
generally  denied  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  physiological  iune- 
tions  of  the  human  brain.  They  argue  that  children  who  have 
received  the  advantages  of  intellectual  cultivation,  manifest  much 
higher  powers  of  mind  than  others  whose  education  has  been 
neglected.  This  we  repdily  grant.  But  let  us  take  two  children, 
one  of  whom  has  been  to  school  from  the  earliest  period  of  infancy, 
and  continued  unintermittingly  at  his  studies  until  he  has  arrived  at 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age-— and  the  other,  whose  physical  educa- 
tion constituted  the  chief  concern  of  his  parents  until  he  arrived  at  his 
seventh  year,  at  which  time  his  intellectual  education  commenced  and 
progressed  with  the  physical,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  and 
judicious  instructor,  and  when  he  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  the 
former,  his  intellectual  acquirements  will  be  in  every  respect  superior, 
while  he  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  in  possession  of  a  sound  and 
vigorous  constitution  of  which  his  companion  may  be  justly  jealous. 
The  nervous  energy  of  the  one  will  be  exhausted,  his  strength 
impaired,  and  his  enjoyment  of  life  destroyed  with  the  numerous 
ailments  with  which  he  will  be  afflicted,  in  consequence  of  his  viola- 
tion of  the  organic  laws  of  his  nature ;  while  the  other  will  be  in 
possession  of  every  enjoyment  derivable  from  a  sound  constitution 
and  well-cultivated  intellect.  We  make  not  these  assertions  igno- 
rantly,  but  under  a  full  knowledge  and  conviction  of  their  truth.  We 
have  witnessed  them  with  our  own  eyes,  we  have  experienced  them 
in  our  owq  person,  and  they  have  repeatedly  been  confirmed  to  us  by 
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ptients  ind  teachers,  who  have  likewise  had  experimental  illustrations 
vt  their  truth. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  point  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  any  we  have  yet  undertaken.  We  have  shown  some  of  the 
wrors  of  the  present  existing  modes  of  instruction,  and  have  por- 
trayed the  evils  arising  from  them ;  and  as  we  must  continue  to  dis- 
approve of  our  schools,  as  at  present  organised,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
US  to  sketch  some  plan  for  an  edifice  to  be  reared  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  superstructure  which  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  overthrow,  and 
to  give  our  views  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  early  periods  of 
existence  should  be  occupied.  Were  the  whole  community  engaged 
in  agriculturU  pursuits,  situated  as  we  have  described  in  a  former  part 
of  this  address,  we  should  refer  to  that  for  the  requisite  ipformation, 
end  consider  our  task  completed.  But  as  we  are  so  frcquendy  asked 
die  question,  how  we  would  dispose  of  the  children  of  that  hard- 
working industrious  portion  of  the  community,  residing  in  our  cities, 
who  have  to  earn  a  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  families  away 
from  their  own  homes,  where  they  can  extend  no  care  over  their  off- 
spring from  morning  till  night,  and  who  would  consequently  be 
engaged  in  scenes  of  danger,  vice,  and  crime,  but  for  these  institu- 
tions— for  the  sake  of  such,  we  will  extend  our  remarks  farther.  As 
regards  the  necessity  of  places  of  resort  for  such  children,  where  they 
can  be  protected  from  the  danger  to  which  we  have  referred,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion.  But  the  great  ^lyipt  is,  to  have  them  so 
organised  as  to  possess  as  few  objections  as  possible.  This  is  a  task 
requiring  deep  reflection  and  experience ;  awl  as  our  views  upon  the 
subject  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  evils  q(  such  institutions  as 
now  exist,  and  not  to  a  substitute  for  them,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  we  should  give  more  than  the  outlines  of  a  superstruc- 
ture upon  which  others  may  improve.  But  we  trust  that  its  founda- 
tion may  be  laid  upon  a  solid  basis,  against  which  the  storms  of 
adverse  opinions  and  prejudices  may  produce  no  effect. 

In  the  first  place,  suitable  buildings  should  be  provided  in  healthy, 
airy  situations,  similar  to  those  recently  erected  by  the  controllers  of 
our  public  schools,  for  the  institutions  under  their  care.  Such  of  the 
rooms  as  may  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  should  be  provided 
with  benches  adapted  to  the  various  sises  of  the  children,  with  the 
seats  of  a  height  corresponding  to  their  lower  limbs,  and  with  backs 
of  an  easy  construction.  By  this  means,  many  diseases  of  the  limbs, 
chest,  and  spinal  column,  will  be  avoided,  which  owe  their  origin  to 
the  ill-constructed  benches  of  our  schools. 

As  we  design  the  infant  department  more  particularly  as  a  place 
of  safety,  where  the  physical  powers  may  be  duly  exercised  and 
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developed,  rather  than  for  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  facultiet, 
all  exercises,  designed  to  operate  particularly  upon  the  latter*  ahonld 
be  made  entirely  subservient  to  the  former.  Such  physical  perform- 
ances, therefore,  as  are  calculated  to  develope  and  strengthen  the 
human  frame,  and  suited  to  the  age,  strength,  and  agility  of  the  chil- 
dren, should  receive  the  first  consideration.  For  this  purpose,  we 
would  have  one  or  more  rooms  furnished  with  such  gymnastic 
apparatus  as  may  be  considered  requisite,  and,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  suitable  teachers  or  caretaken,  these  recreations  -  ehoold 
frequently  alternate  with  such  othen  as  may  be  directed.  A  portion 
of  the  apparatus  should  consist  of  mere  instruments  of  play  or  amuse- 
ment, while  others  should  be  of  a  higher  order,  calculated  to  bring 
into  active  exercise  the  various  muscles  of  the  body.  Other  apart- 
ments should  be  furnished  with  every  production  of  nature  and  art 
which  would  be  at  all  suitable  for  the  occasion.  The  Tariow 
branches  of  trade,  and  the  dtflerent  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  should 
each  be  made  to  yield  its  quota,  so  that  every  school-house  ahonld  be 
a  museum  of  the  most  useful  and  interesting  objects  which  could  be 
collected  together  from  the  -four  quartera  of  the  globe.  These,  we 
would  have  constantly  presented  to  the  view  of  die  children  in  the 
most  familiar  manner. 

In  the  junior  department,  tlie  children  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  their  names,  and  their  most  common  qualities  and  uses— -not  by 
any  particular  intellectual  effort,  but  By  the  exercise  of  their  external 
senses  upon  them.  The  teacher  selected  for  such  a  station,  should 
have  a  mind  well  stored  with  interesting  little  anecdotes,  connected 
with  the  names,  the  qualities,  the  properties,  and  the  uses  of  the 
articles  under  consideration,  and  which  should  be  narrated  in  the 
most  familiar  and  interesting  style,  at  all  times  avoiding  terms 
or  expressions  unsuited  to  the  capacities  of  children.  As  they 
advance  in  years  and  knowledge,  they  should  also  advance  to  the 
higher  departments  of  the  school,  where  tliey  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  new  properties  of  the  same  objects,  and  where  new 
objects  should  also  be  presented  to  their  confiideration — not  in  the 
form  of  tasks  or  lessons,  but  altogether  as  amusements.  From  simple 
articles  they  should  proceed  to  those  more  complex  in  their  character, 
and  adapted  to  their  increasing  power  of  perception  and  observation. 
They  should  then  be  made  acquainted  with  their  composition,  not  by 
committing  names  to  memory  and  answering  questions  by  rote,  but  by 
the  exercise  of  their  external  senses.  For  instance,  let  them  witness 
the  operation  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  from  the  change  of 
the  raw  material,  in  its  growing  or  pod  state,  through  its  various  pro- 
cesses, until  it  is  converted  into  the  wearing  apparel.      And  this 
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■hoald  be  exhibited  to  them,  not  in  our  large  manufacturing  establish- 
mentfy  where  no  distinct  ideas  could  be  obtained  respecting  it,  but  on 
a  small  scale  in  their  own  school-room.  Neither  would  we  have 
them  wimess  the  whole  operation  in  one,  two,  or  even  three  weeks ; 
bat  let  their  minds  become  familiar  with  each  successive  stage,  prior 
to  their  making  a  further  advancement.  So  likewise  in  regard  to  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  Make  them  acquainted, 
first,  with  the  substance  themselves,  then  with  their  different  part^, 
and,  nhimately,  with  their  respective  properties  and  uses,  as  far  as 
they  will  admit  of  familiar  illustration.  Call  their  attention  to  the 
peculiarities  of  each,  and  to  their  general  external  characters.  But,  as 
regards  the  particular  zone  of  the  eartli  where  tliey  are  produced,  or 
the  particular  climate  or  country  whence  they  are  obtained,  or  the 
class,  order,  genera,  dz;c.,  to  which  they  belong,  we  must  express  our 
entire  disapproval  of  any  such  unintelligible  performances.  That 
they  are  unproductive  of  the  least  shadow  of  good,  is  our  most 
•incere  belief;  but,  on  the  contrary,  tiiat  they  have  an  injurious 
tendency  upon  the  physical  and  intellectual  developement  of  those 
subjected  to  them,  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  doubt.  An  exercise 
recently  introduced  into  some  of  our  schools  under  the  name  of 
'*  Calisthenics,"  we  consider  to  be  very  beneficial  in  its  character 
npon  the  physical  structure  of  the  human  frame,  and  calls  into  action 
the  various  muscles  more  effectually  than  any  other  method  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  It  serves  as  a  pleasing  recreation  from 
other  exercise,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  grace,  ease,  and  dignity, 
to  the  body,  while  it  serves  to  impart  the  fiist  principles  of  systematic 
instruction  in  the  most  pleasing  manner  in  which  it  can  be  commu- 
nicated. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  while  the  children  are  thus  engaged  in 
these  innocent  and  useful  amusements  and  recreations,  ample  oppor- 
tunities will  be  afTordcd  for  instilling  into  their  youthful  minds  prac- 
tical lessons  of  morality,  which  will  make  a  deeper  impression,  and 
be  of  far  more  utility  to  them,  than  the  perusal  of  all  the  discourses 
which  have  been  delivered  upon  the  subject,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  present  time.  No  advice  is  so  effectual  as  that  which  is 
delivered  on  a  suitable  occasion—on  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  Its 
force  is  then  felt,  and  its  truths  duly  acknowledged.  And  what 
season  is  so  appropriate  for  inculcating  the  principles  of  love  and 
affection,  as  when  children  are  mingled  together  in  the  sportive 
recreations  of  youthful  innocence  ?  What  opportunity  so  suitable  for 
instilling  into  their  minds  the  principles  of  justice,  and  virtue,  and 
benevolence,  as  when  their  feelings  of  regard  for  each  other,  and  each 
other^s  rights,  are  excited  into  active  exercise  ?    And  what  moment  so 
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fit  for  presenting  to  their  view  the  haneful  efTects  of  improper  cob- 
duct,  whether  it  consist  of  unkindnesa  to  each  other,  or  of  decmt,  or 
of  falsehood,  or  of  thef^  as  when  some  one  of  their  companions  has 
been  guilty  of  one  of  these  offences?  Their  feelings  wiU  become 
lender  on  the  occasion,  and  while  they  learn  to  detest  the  committal 
of  a  wrong,  they  may  be  taught  to  pity  the  individual  who  thus  suffers 
on  account  of  it. 

As  children  advance  in  years  and  acquirements  to  that  period  when 
their  reasoning  powers  may  lafely  be  brought  into  active  operation, 
they  may  be  led  on  to  higher  subjects,  which  may  require  a  greater 
exercise  of  their  intellectual  faculties.  And  when  the  period  arrives 
for  them  to  turn  their  attention  from  substances  to  shadows,  from 
things  to  their  signs,  from  real  objects  to  the  characters  by  wluch 
they  are  represented,  we  should  recommend  a  course  very  different 
from  that  usually  adopted  in  our  schools.  Instead  of  commendng 
with  the  alphabet,  which  conveys  no  definite  ideas  to  the  mind  of  the 
child,  we  would  commence  with  words — words,  with  the  signification 
of  which  the  child  was  already  familiarly  acquainted — and  having  the 
representation  of  the  thing  signified  attached  to  the  word  in  the  form 
of  a  picture,  he  would  soon  acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  other  repre- 
sentation, viz.  the  word  itself;  and  a  few  minutes'  examination  of  the 
individual  characters  of  which  it  was  composed,  would  so  firmly 
impress  them  upon  his  mind  that  they  never  would  be  forgotten.  In 
this  way  we  would  have  him  proceed,  from  simple  words  to  those 
more  complex  in  their  character,  taking  care  to  let  the  child  possess  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  each  one  that  is  presented 
to  his  consideration.  Let  this  be  exemplified  by  his  making  repeated 
applications  of  it  in  conversation.  The  first  sentences  tliat  he  attempts 
to  read,  should  be  such  as  he  can  easily  understand,  and  all  his  books 
should  be  suited  to  his  intellectual  capacity,  and  calculated  to  interest 
his  feelings.  We  should  then  have  no  difficulty  in  teaching  a  child 
to  read  understandingly,  and  he  would  feel  the  greatest  delight  and 
pleasure  in  the  pursuit. 

But  while  he  is  thus  advancing  in  intellectual  acquirements,  his 
physical  education  should  not  be  neglected.  On  the  contrary,  their 
progress  should  be  simultaneous,  with  a  leaning  of  partiality  towards 
the  developement  of  the  corporeal  frame. 

We  have  thus  given  the  imperfect  outlines  of  a  plan  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  of  youth  during  the  early  periods  of  their  exist- 
ence. Of  its  superiority  over  those  usually  pursued  in  our  schools, 
we  feel  perfectly  satisfied.  By  it,  the  great  object  aimed  at  in  sending 
children  early  to  school  is  fully  accomplished,  without  the  evils 
usually  attendant  upon  it.     Their  physical  powers,  which  we  have 
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tndemTOured  to  show  should  receive  our  first  attention,  are  in  this 
way  duly  exercised  by  every  variety  of  innocent  and  appropriate  per- 
formance which  the  ingenuity  of  their  instructors  can  devise ;  and, 
consequently,  their  physical  growth,  and  strength,  and  healthy  action, 
are  duly  promoted,  while  their  minds  become  disciplined  and  stored 
with  a  fund  of  the  most  useful  kinds  of  knowledge^  which  they  imper- 
ceptibly acquire  in  the  form  of  amusement,  without  an  undue  exertion 
of  their  intellectual  faculties— -ATiou^ec/gC  of  which  most  children,  and 
loo  many  adults,  are  entirely  ignorant,  but  which,  in  every  situation 
■nd  condition  of  life  in  which  they  may  be  placed,  will  be  of  the 
ntmost  importance — knowledge^  obtained  as  a  substitute  for  an 
^iMsqaaintance  with  words  and  theories,  which  can  be  of  no  practical 
Qtility  in  the  early  periods  of  existence,  but  which  are  acquired  at  the 
risk  of  the  health,  the  life,  and  the  intellect  of  the  children.  We 
might  have  pursued  the  subject  much  farther,  but  we  have  already 
greatly  exceeded  the  limits  we  designed  occupying,  when  we  com- 
menced our  remarks.  If  we  have  been  successful  in  throwing  out 
any  suggestions  that  may  be  considered  of  use  to  the  present  or  suc- 
ceeding generations  in  lessening  the  amount  of  suffering,  or  saving  a 
sin^e  individual  from  an  early  or  an  untimely  grave,  or  if  we  have 
been  successful  in  exposing  the  defects  of  existing  institutions,  or  in 
hinting  at  any  plan  which  may  render  knowledge  more  attractive,  or 
its  acquisition  more  easily  attained,  we  hzve  done  all  that  we  expect. 
It  is  to  parents  and  instmeton  that  we  would  particularly  address  our 
remarks.  If  their  reason  can  be  operated  upon,  and  their  feelings  of 
affection  for  their  young  and  tender  charge,  whose  health  and  whose 
lives  are  undoubtedly  dear  to  them,  can  be  reached  by  these  appeals 
to  facts,  and  to  the  principles  of  their  own  organisation,  we  shall  feel 
happy  in  the  performance  of  our  duty.  If  we  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  our  endeavours,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our 
motives  were  pure,  and  that  our  best  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
health,  happiness,  and  welfare  of  our  feilow-beings. 


ARTICLE  V. 

History  and  Progress  of  Phrenology,    By  R.  W.  Haskins,  A.  M.j 

The  above  is  the  tide  of  a  small  volume  of  21G  pages,  recently 
published  at  Buffalo,  in  western  New  York.  The  object,  as  stated 
by  tlie  author,  is  **  not  to  demonstrate  what  phrenology  is,  but  rather 
to  unfold,  concisely,  the  history  of  its  discovery  and  its  progress." 
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This  object  appears  to  be  very  fully  and  faithfully  carried  out.  The 
author  seems  no  where  to  hare  forgotten,  or  overlooked,  the  broad 
distinction  between  the  simple  narration  of  historical  facts  connected 
with  the  origin  and  progress  of  a  science,  or  great  moral  moTement 
among  men,  and  an  exposition  of  the  principles  in  which  it  essentially 
consisui.  He  commences  at  a  very  eariy  period  in  the  history  of 
mental  philosophy,  alludinr  to  the  idealism  of  Plato,  the  common- 
sense  of  Reid,  the  facial  an^  of  Camper,  the  physiognomical  deduc- 
tions of  Lavater,  the  phrenological  discoveries  of  Gall,  with  the  view 
of  showing  the  gradual  advance  of  mind  in  the  attainment  of  a  know- 
ledge of  itself,  and  especially  in  the  constantly  improving  means  of 
that  attainment,  by  gradually  enlisting  observation,  as  wdl  as  eonh 
sciousness,  in  the  discovery  and  elucidation  of  its  powers  and  faculties. 
He  then  proceeds  to  give  rather  a  minute  and  detailed  account  of 
the  means  and  method  of  discovery  of  the  several  organs  and  faculties 
enumerated  by  Dr.  Gall,  and  of  the  additional  discoveries  and  classifi- 
cation of  Dr.  Spurzheim.  Of  the  incessant  and  invaluable  labours  of 
Dr.  Spurzheim  and  Mr.  George  Combe,  on  both  the  eastern  and 
western  continents,  and  the  numerous  popular  works  they  have  pub- 
lished on  the  science,  and  its  applications,  we  have  here  a  brief  but 
generally  accurate  account.  Other  phrenological  writers,  both  Euro- 
pean and  American,  receive  also  their  due  share  of  attention.  Among 
these,  the  long  and  efficient  labours  of  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  the  first 
American  phrenologist,  justly  claim  and  receive  their  proper  share  of 
attention.  The  proposed  improvements  of  Mr.  Grimes,  in  a  work  of 
his  recendy  published,  are  briefly  and  succinctly  stated.  We  are  also 
treated  with  some  highly  entertaining  and  splendid  specimens  of  the 
mode  of  warfare  with  which  the  science,  at  its  earlier  periods,  was 
attempted  to  be  demolished,  and,  in  some  instances,  with  the  answers 
made  to  them.  Mr.  Haskins  has  certainly  evinced  a  very  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  efforts  made  by  phrenologists,  and  of  the  numerous 
publications,  both  elementary  and  periodical,  relating  to  that  science, 
that  have  at  different  times  issued  from  the  press,  on  this  and  the 
eastern  continent  His  style  is  extremely  well  fitted  for  historical 
communication,  and  conveys,  with  great  clearness  and  perspicuity,  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  he  designs  to  record.  In  some  instances,  he 
resorts  to  what  might  be  deemed  by  many  an  unnecessary  minuteness 
of  detail,  as  in  the  case  of  introducing  a  paragraph  from  the  *'  American 
Phrenological  Journal  and  Miscellany/'  followed  by  remarks,  some- 
what protracted,  both  of  his  own  and  Dr.  CaldwelPs.  His  quotations 
may  also  be  thought  by  some  both  too  long  and  of  too  frequent  occur- 
rence, although,  rightly  considered,  they  form  a  part  of  his  history. 
The  reader  of  this  little  volume  will,  however,  find  himself  possessed 
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with  very  accurate  ideas  of  the  origin  of  the  science ;  the  obstacles  it 
has  had  to  contend  with  in  its  progress ;  the  exertions  of  its  adfo- 
cates ;  the  method  and  style  of  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  it ; 
the  works  that  hare  been  written  in  the  unfolding  of  its  principles ; 
and  the  sources  of  information  to  which  recourse  may  be  had  by  those 
desirous  of  extending  their  knowledge  of  it.  As  this  is  the  first 
attempt  we  are  aware  of  that  has  been  made  to  present  an  entire  his- 
tory of  the  science,  we  doubt  not  it  will  receive  (as  it  really  merits)  a 
lafge  share  of  attention  from  the  American  public. 


ARTICLE   VI. 

raiDOMINANCB  OF  CERTAIN  ORGANS  IN  THE  BRITISH  POETS. — ^NO.  4. 

COLEBIDOE. 

Phrenology  would  say  of  Coleridge,  in  giving  a  condensed  view  of 
his  character,  that  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  intellectual  and 
moral  powers,  with  not  enough  of  the  propensities  to  give  him  suffi- 
cient energy  and  vigour ;  that  he  possessed  intense  feelings,  a  tem- 
perament, which,  though  not  the  most  active,  was  one  of  peculiar 
delicacy;  that  he  was  influenced  by  the  purest  motives  in  all  his 
actions,  and  capable  of  labouring  with  much  more  of  ardour  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  good  of  others,  than  for  his  own  individual 
aggrandisement.  A  reference  to  his  actual  life  will  confirm  the  truth 
of  our  science,  and  give  him  an  elevated  niche  in  that  rare  temple 
which  history  consecrates  to  the  wise  and  good.  . 

His  Causality  and  Comparison  were  remarkably  developed;  to 
which  may  be  attributed  his  exceeding  fondness  for  metaphysics. 
He  describes  himself  as  delighting,  even  in  boyhood,  in  the  most 
abstruse  speculations,  seizing  upon  any  one  with  whom  he  might 

'  Reason  high 
Of  Providence,  fore-knowledge,  will  and  fate; 
FixM  fate,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  absolute/' 

Having  convinced,  or  puzzled  all  about  him,  he  would  sally  forth  into 
the  high  road,  and,  by  a  species  of  metaphysical  instinct,  select  from 
the  wayfarers  any  one  who  wore  a  black  coat,  had  dark  brows,  and  a 
sallow  face,  and  at  once  engage  him  in  religious  disputation ;  and  woe 
to  any  travelling  brother,  whether  Baptist,  Methodist,  or  Presbyterian, 
who,  when  driven  hard  by  the  youthful  champion,  hoped  to  silence 
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him  bj  retailing  the  arguments  of  popular  controversialists.    The 

young  polemic  had  read  and  siAed  them  all,  and  often  overwhelmed 

his  opponents  with  all  kinds  of  ingenious  queries,  strange  doubts,  and 
startling  deductions. 

In  his  early  manhood  he  visited  Germany,  and  imbibed  the  philo- 
sophy of  Kant ;  which,  blended  with  other  theories,  and  somewhat 
idealised,  lost  in  him  much  of  its  severity,  and  became,  when  his 
hopes  of  the  advancement  of  mankind  were  added  to  that  mountain 
pile  of  withered  prospects  left  by  the  disastrous  events  of  the  French 
Revolution,  a  solace  and  a  charm.  Nothing  in  his  character  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  philanthropy  he  still  continued,  even  amid  his  own 
sad  sufferings,  to  cherish  to  the  last ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  if 
phrenology  had  sooner  displayed  its  beauties  to  the  world,  or  he  had 
not  become  entangled  in  the  labyrinths  of  metaphysics,  he  would  have 
discovered  in  its  principles  what  he  had  sought  so  long  in  vain  in 
every  other  system,  and  lent  it  the  advocacy  of  his  sincere  and  power- 
ful mind.  The  moral  and  intellectual  organs,  as  we  have  intimated, 
greatly  predominated  over  other  portions  of  his  head,  and  with  this 
fact  before  us,  we  shall  have  little  difhculty  in  understanding  why  he 
was  not  a  very  popular  author.  Had  he  bowed  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  day,  or  possessed  the  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  of 
Byron  and  Scott,  his  success  might  have  been  equal  to  theirs.  More 
original  in  his  conceptions  than  either,  his  mind  was  far  more  highly 
cultured  and  severely  disciplined.  Drinking  from  the  wells  of  all 
knowledge,  ancient  and  modern,  and  realising  every  dream  of  meta- 
physics, from  Plato  down  to  Kant,  elegant  learning,  science,  and  art, 
conspired  to  polish,  strengthen,  and  refine  the  genius  which  even 
they  could  not  altogether  eclipse.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  a  mind 
thus  rich  in  wisdom,  and  endowed  with  moral  perception  no  less 
acute  and  comprehensive  than  that  of  his  intellect,  would  not  readily 
assent  to  the  conflicting  theology  of  t^e  schools,  but  would  anxiously 
seek  repose  for  his  hopes  in  a  religion  pure  and  perfect,  in  its  every 
principle,  as  the  immortality  to  which  it  points. 

He  had  won  the  right  to  think  for  himself  upon  all  subjects,  and 
exercised  i^  without  fear  or  favour.  Thus  he  was  as  heterodox  in 
religion  as  in  politics  and  literature,  and  the  very  superiority  and 
elevation  of  his  mind,  contracted,  by  the  disparity  it  interposed  between 
him  and  the  bulk  of  mankind,  its  own  legitimate  influence.  Neither 
church  nor  state,  nor  the  public  at  large,  would  extend  its  patronage 
to  one  who  could  not,  without  some  invidious  reservation,  subscribe 
to  the  entire  creed,  party,  or  prejudice  of  either ;  and  the  most  giAed 
man  of  his  day  consumed  his  summer  prime  and  vigour  in  the  severest 
struggles  of  poverty,  to  lament  at  last  in  strains  like  the  following : — 
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"Keen  pangi  of  love,  awak'ning  like  a  babe, 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart. 

•  Sense  of  past  youth  and  manhood  come  in  vain, 

And  genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain, 
And  all  that  I  have  culled  in  wood  walks  wild. 
And  all  which  patient  thought  hath  reared,  and  all 
'  Commune  with  thee  hath  opened  out  but  flowers. 
Strewed  on  my  corse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier, 
In  the  same  coffin  for  the  selfsame  grave !" 

We  are  aware  of  the  indolence  of  which  he  is  accused,  but  could 
never  discover  any  thing  else  in  the  charge  thaa  tlie  poor  palliation  of 
neglect.  Its  cold  injustice  is  easily  detected,  when  we  remember  that 
half  his  life  was  passed  amid  disease  and  hopeless  struggles  with  his 
oondiiion,  and  then  recall  his  great  acquisitions,  his  published  writings, 
the  many  works  projected  with  spirit  and  abandoned  from  tlie  mere 
want  of  encouragement,  the  numerous  fragments,  and  the  brilliant 
thoughts  scattered  '*  like  flower  seeds  by  the  far  winds  sown,"  which 
were  (bund  to  be  so  full  of  truth  and  beauty,  when  reproduced  to  the 
public  by  the  unconfessing  plagiarism  of  some  more  favoured  and 
popular  author.  IjCt  us  measure  the  powers  of  Coleridge  by  the 
standard  of  phrenology;  they  will  be  high,  indeed,  and  the  result 
much  nearer  truth  than  that  rendered  by  the  uncertain  test  of  modern 
criticism.  When  this  science  shall  have  been  generally  received  and 
thoroughly  understood,  then  will  be  found  in  its  rich  resources, 
abundant  materials  for  furnishing  literature  with  what  it  has  never  yet 
possessed — an  unfailing  standard,  a  true,  unswerving  test  of  merit. 
Especially,  in  its  correct  application,  will  it  benefit  that  of  our  own 
country,  hitherto  so  shamefully  neglected.  Guided  by  its  light, 
future  critics  will  discover,  and  present  to  publip  notice,  many  pro- 
ductions of  sterling  value,  but  which,  from  being  oflered  to  national 
sympathy  without  the  charm  of  any  foreign  stamp,  were  suflered  to 
sink  into  unmerited  obscurity.  Any  one  in  the  habit  of  reading 
works  professedly  critical,  must  often  be  amused,  and  sometimes 
pained,  at  their  inconsistency  and  flat  contradictions.  So  great, 
indeed,  are  these,  and  irreconcilable,  as  to  show  clearly  they  have  in 
reality  no  settled  standard  of  taste,  but  that  each  condemns  or  praises 
as  his  fancy,  mood,  prejudice,  or  more  disreputable  influences^ 
dictate  at  the  moment.  Nor  does  the  judgment  thus  rendered,  accord 
with  the  most  cultivated  taste  of  the  times  in  which  it  is  given.  The 
Edinburgh  Review,  indisputably  the  very  flrst  of  the  carping  clan, 
has  had  most  of  its  arrogant  decisions,  for  many  years  past^  reversed 
by  the  supreme  court  from  which  there  is  no  appeal — the  public. 
But,  though  unjust  criticism  cannot  always  utterly  destroy,  nor 
deprive  the  oflferings  of  true  genius  of  posthumous  incense,  yet  it 
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may  withhold  from  liring  merit  its  just  meed,  by  arresting  the 
homage,  without  which  its  past  labours  appear  rain  and  fruitless^  and 
its  future  exertions  altogether  hopeless.  •- 

Should  the  Edinburgh  Review  happen  to  be  fair  and  just  in  its 
comments,  as  the  London  Quarterly  generally  makes  it  a  point  lo 
render  a  verdict  directly  opposite,  where  exists  the  criterion  of  final 
decision  ?  A  poem  published  some  years  ago,  which  excited  con- 
siderable interest  in  all  literary  circles,  was  pronounced  by  one  of 
these  reviewers  to  be  remarkable  for  the  flow,  fire,  and  facility  of  its 
versification,  the  happy  management  of  its  machinery,  graphic  vigour 
of  its  characters,  and,  in  short,  to  be  altogether  a  most  admirable 
work ;  and  by  another,  to  be  dull  and  dragging  in  style,  unnatural  In 
plot  and  exaggerated  in  character,  generally  spiritless,  and,  as  a  whofei 
a  very  heavy  and  uninteresting  production,  indeed.  Now  supposing 
these  writers  to  be  sincere,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  conceding  loo 
much,  what  can  be  more  unfair  than  to  assume,  as  they  thus  do,  their 
own  consciousness  as  an  unfailing  standard  of  truth  ?  One  of  the 
consequences  of  this  is  the  formation  of  cliques,  who,  resolving  their 
united  taste  to  be  the  only  true  one,  exert  upon  literature  and  all  the 
arts  an  influence  equally  pernicious,  for  they  only,  in  fact,  extend 
somewhat  the  same  narrow  principles  which  govern  the  individusl 
critic,  and  condemn  every  thing  that  does  not  strike  in  harmony  with 
their  peculiar  notices  or  prejudices.  Who,  remembering  the  exquisite 
poetry,  the  profound  and  beautiful  morality,  indiscriminately  con- 
demned, by  a  certain  set  of  critics,  in  the  mass,  under  the  absurd 
cognomen  of  the  **  Lake  School,"  does  not  regret  the  want  of  some 
sure  standard  in  the  arts,  which  might  preserve  excellence  from  the 
blighting  efl*ects  of  arrogance,  ignorance,  and  envy?  In  this  tame 
school  were  ridiculously  blended,  writers,  altogether  distinct,  in  eveiy 
attribute  which  can  possibly  distinguish  one  elegant  and  gifted  intel- 
lect from  another. 

Wordsworth,  it  appears,  wrote  a  preface  for  a  volume  of  poems,  to 
which  several  of  his  friends  contributedf  and  among  others,  the  subject 
of  this  article.  In  this  preface,  he  ventured  to  put  forth  some  new 
opinions  upon  poetry  as  an  art,  in  which  he  showed  a  laudable  desire 
to  strip  it  of  its  mere  tinsel,  and  teach  a  host  of  meanless  scribblers  that 
the  garniture  and  flaunting  robes  of  the  muses  could  not  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  their  living  forms.  The  critics  took  oflTence ;  and,  in 
revcng:e,  classed  every  one  who  had  contributed  even  a  ballad  to  the 
work  in  the  same  school,  upon  which  they  heaped  the  most  unsparing 
ridicule.  Several  of  these  writers  resided  near  the  lakes,  and  were 
hence  called  the  **  Lake  School  of  Poets."  But  Coleridge,  neither  in 
theory  nor  practice,  subscribed  to  all  the  principles  of  Wordsworth, 
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bnt  has  distinctly  recorded  in  his  "  Biographia  Literaria'*  his  objec- 
tions, while  Southey,  who,  at  this  time,  wrote  epics  in  holy  reverence 
f f  the  sacred  unities,  was  confounded  with  both.  Wordsworth,  the 
only  one  who  attempted  to  reduce  his  views  into  actual  practice,  was 
sometimes  led  by  them  to  affect  a  simplicity  of  language  rather  too 
severe,  but  even  this  could  not  destroy  the  freshness  and  beauty  of 
the  thoughts  it  so  scantily  dad.  But  the  critics,  and  very  soon  the 
public  also,  resolved  that  all  the  authors  who  happened  to  reside 
within  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes,  were  altogether  bad  and  unreasonable ; 
•nd  years  passed  away,  and  custom  and  fashion  became,  as  usual,  too 
hard  for  justice,  the  decision  could  not  be  revoked,  and  popular 
writers  were  constantly,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  detection,  steal- 
ing from  the  excommunicated  school. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  subject  before  us.  The  con- 
▼ermtional  powers  of  Coleridge,  unequalled  in  his  day,  though  it  was 
eren  more  remarkable  for  such  excellence  than  when 

"  JobnsoD  talked,  aud  Groldy  wrote, 
And  bustling  Bozzy  penned  his  note," 

have  never,  perhaps,  been  adequately  described,  though  many  an 
eager  listener  has  recorded  his  warm  and  genial  admiration  of  the  full, 
flowing,  and  finished  language  which  clothed  the  loftiest  thoughts,  the 
subtlest  beauty,  and  the  most  refined  morality.  The  *'  Table  Talk,'' 
collected  and  published  by  his  rriative,  can  be  considered  only  as  the 
mere  "  shreds  and  patches"  of  those  connected  and  glowing  specula- 
tions heard  by  the  Lambs,  the  Hazlits,  and  the  Talfourds,  and  we 
have  never  perused  it,  without  regretting  that  Coleridge  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  his  Boswell,  too,  who,  by  preserving  the  dramatic 
eflect  and  spirit  of  dialogue,  might  have  given  ^s  a  true  picture  of  his 
brilliant  conversation. 

In  a  previous  number,  we  stated  that  his  '*  Marvellousness"  was 
larger  than  Ideality,  and  that  his  poetry,  in  harmony  with  the  fact, 
proves  the  accuracy  of  Spurzheim's  examination,  and  then  referred  to 
the  '*  Ancient  Mariner,"  as  an  appropriate  illustration.  We  would 
now  direct  the  reader  to  a  strange  fragment  called  **  Christabel," 
which  certainly  could  not  have  been  conceived  without  the  organ 
Isrge  and  active.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  appreciated  without  the  same 
endowment.  Scott,  whose  Marvellousness  was  exceedingly  deve- 
loped, admired  it  to  a  degree  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  those 
deficient  in  the  same  faculty.  Basil  Hall  tells  us,  in  one  of  his 
numerous  journals,  that  until  he  heard  Scott  read  the  poem  to  his 
family,  **  he  had  always  thought  Byron's  praise  of  it  a  mere  hoax." 
The  profound  observer  of  American  manners  and  institutions  had 
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been  made,  perhaps,  so  often  the  victim  of  Yankee  hoaxing,  that  he 
had  grown  over-suspicious.     However  this  be,  there  can  be  no  doabC 
of  Byron's  sincerity,  for  he  proved  it  by  a  very  excellent  imitation* 
Coleridge's  Adhesiveness  was  large  and  active,  which,  with  his  other 
high  endowments,  rendered  his  attachment  to  friends  as  free  from  the 
taint  of  selfishness  as  is,  perhaps,  permitted  to  our  nature.     All 
familiar  with  his  writings,  know  his  success  in  describing  the  softer 
feelings.    It  would  not  be  easy  to  select  from  any  author,  ancient  or 
modem,  a  more  thrilling  manifestation  of  this  organ,  delicately  marked 
as  it  is  by  Marvellousness,  and  illumined  by  Ideality,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  exquisite  ballad  of  '*  Genevieve."    The  reader,  who 
may  have  perused  it,  will  at  once  recall,  by  the  mere  mention  of  its 
name,  that  genial  dream  of  love  and  beauty.    He  will  remember 
those  six  or  eight  concluding  stanzas  which  so  truly  paint  the  fint 
outpouring  of  a  woman's  affection,  and  know  that  he  might  turn  his 
ear  in  vain  to  all  the  bards  who  have  ever  sung  to  the  like  rndting 
notes,  which,  with  so  much  simplicity,  such  nice  discrimination  of 
the  very  essence  of  feminine  reserve  vanquished  by  her  love,  tremble 
from  his  harp  in  the  following.    The  reader  is  aware  the  lay  had 
already  been  sung  which  aroused  the  sympathy  of  the  maid,  and 
extorted  her  weeping  confession: — 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense, 

Had  thrilled  my  guiltless  Genevieve 
The  music  and  the  doleful  air, 

The  rich  and  balmy 


And  hopes  and  fears  that  cherish  hope, 

An  undistinguisbable  throng, 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued, 

Subdued  and  cherished  long. 

She  wept  with  pitf  and  dclifi^ht, 

She  blushed  with  love  and  maiden  shame. 
And  like  the  murmurs  of  a  dream, 

I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

Her  wet  cheek  glowed ;  she  step'd  aside 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  step'd. 

Then  suddenly,  with  a  timorous  eye, 
She  flew  to  me,  and  wept ! 

She  half  enclosed  me  in  her  arms, 
She  pressed  me  with  a  meek  embrace, 

And  bending  back  her  head,  looked  up 
And  gazed  upon  my  face. 

'Twas  partly  love,  and  partly  fear, 

And  partly  'twas  a  bashful  art, 
That  I  might  rather  feel  than  see. 

The  swelling  of  her  heart. 
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There  was  one  great  defect  in  his  organisation,  not  so  much  a 
defect  perhaps  in  itself,  as  in  view  of  his  circumstances,  of  the  diffi' 
ciilties  that  perpetually  surrounded  him,  and  the  gross  injustice  with 
which  he  was  treated  by  some  of  his  contemporaries.  We  allude  to 
his  small  DestructiTeness  and  Gombatireness.  The  size  and  high 
coltiration  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  led  him  to  see  the 
▼ice  of  contention,  and  the  folly  of  resentment,  in  the  abstract,  and  he 
constantly  strore  to  introduce  the  beautiful  theories  of  the  closet  into 
the  world.  A  more  refined  morality,  a  porer  religion,  was  ne?er 
cherished,  than  that  carried  into  even  the  minutiae  of  his  daily  life. 
Hating  no  one,  he  restrained  the  manifestation  of  a  righteous  indigna- 
tion, and  was  ever  ready  to  practise  upon  the  sublime  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  return  good  for  evil.  i 

Yet  even  this  magnanimity,  this  lofty  forbearance,  could  not  protect 
him  from  the  foul  calumnv  and  inveterate  rancour  of  those  whom,  as 
has  jnsdy  been  observed,  the  little  finger  of  recrimination  might  have 
shivered  into  dust.  But  he  listened  to  the  injustice  of  critics  and 
smiled,  and  when,  tempted  by  impunity,  the  libeller  at  length  invaded 
the  sanctity  of  his  humble  hearth,  though  he  could  not  but  writhe 
under  the  wounded  sensibility  of  the  husband  and  father,  yet  even 
then  he  pitied  and  forgave. 

Had  his  social  position  been  as  elevated  as  his  genius,  this  meek« 
ness,  this  truly  Christian  spirit,  would  have  shed  additional  lustre 
upon  all  his  gifts;  but  his  was  the  iron  destiny.  He  was  one  of 
those  who,  favoured  by  nature  and  frowned  on  by  fortune,  seem 
designed  to  convince  us  how  litde,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  the 
highest  endowments  have  to  do  with  worldly  success,  when  com- 
pared with  the  accidents  of  birth,  or  with  opulence.  For  the  worid, 
as  it  ts,  he  was  altogether  too  mild  and  forbearing.  The  ruffian  is 
still  abroad,  and  the  strong  arm  of  law  too  weak  to  arrest,  or  even  to 
punish  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  private  rights,  and  it  must 
therefore  be  rather  dangerous  to  tempt  the  assassin,  by  pledging  our- 
selves to  turn  both  cheeks  whenever  he  shall  choose  to  attack  us. 

Amid  all  his  sufferings  and  disappointments,  he  projected  one  great 
work,  from  the  successful  execution  of  which,  he  anticipated  the 
happiest  results,  and  around  which  he  gathered  his  warmest  affections, 
his  holiest  aspirations,  the  liveliest  interest  for  the  welfare  of  man,  and 
all  the  fruits  of  his  profound  learning,  extensive  research,  and  a  life 
of  meditation.  Its  object  was  entirely  philanthropic.  His  own  wide 
intercourse  with  the  first  intellects  of  Europe,  had  convinced  him  that 
there  was  in  truth  very  little  settled  belief  in  man*s  exalted  destiny, 
and  that  religion,  so  long  disfigured  by  the  grossest  superstition,  was 
▼ietved  by  many  as  any  thing  but  the  handmaid  of  another  world 
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He  trusted,  by  a  severity  of  reasonmg  which  no  ingfenuity  could 
resitt,  to  demonstrate  the  real  capacities  of  our  nature,  the  truth  of 
revelatioHf  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul — to  rescue  the  minds  of 
thinking  men  from  the  blighting  influence  of  unbelief,  and  fix  their 
hopes  of  eternity  upon  a  basis  like  the  mountain  rock,  sure,  safe,  and 
imperishable.  This  was  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  the  manifestation 
of  his  large  and  active  Benevolence,  and  altogether  free  from  the  spirit 
of  mere  controversy.  No  man  of  his  day,  periiaps,  was  so  well  fitted 
to  bring  about  this  beautUul  union  of  religion  and  philosophy.  There 
was  not  a  doctrine  or  creed,  from  Zoroaster's  to  Swedenborg*8,  with 
which  he  was  unacquainted,  no  system  of  scepticism,  from  that  of  the 
ancients  to  Spinoza's,  whose  arguments  he  had  not  weighed,  sifVed, 
and  matured.  But  the  work  was  never  completed.  The  leisure  and 
comfort  which  the  wise  institutions  of  society  so  abundantly  afford  to 
thousands  of  its  most  useless  members,  were  denied  to  him,  and  the 
philosopher,  who  ardently  longed  to  serve  his  fellows,  and  the  man 
of  genius,  who  wished  only  to  consecrate  the  gif^  of  natuie  to  the 
great  cause  of  truth  and  human  happiness,  continued  to  fritter  away 
his  mind  in  the  service  of  ephemeral  magazines  for  bread 

W. 


ARTICLE  VII. 


PATHOLOGICAL  FACT,  CONFOUBUEORY  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  communicated,  in  the  year  1829,  to  the 
American  Medical  Recorder,*  the  following  interesting  fact  on  the 
pathology  of  the  brain.  Af)er  some  general  remarks  on  the  import- 
ance of  a  knowledge  of  the  morbid  state  of  the  various  organs  of  the 
body,  in  order  to  understand  correctly  their  healthy  functions,  Dr. 
Jackson  proceeds  as  follows : — 

Our  knowledge  of  the  encephalic  organs  is  wanting  in  speciality ; 
general  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at,  through  the  medium  of 
experiments,  of  pathological  observations,  and  the  study  of  individual 
peculiarities.  In  this  way  it  is  known  that  they  are  the  seaU  or 
organs  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  of  sensation,  of  locomotion,  and 
the  expressions ;  and  the  general  location  of  these  functions  is  deter- 
mined witli  some  accuracy.     It  is  a  question  yet  to  be  decided, 

•  Volume  XVI,  page  S73. 
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ivhether  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  have  for  their  farioua 
modifications  distinct  organs,  or  ha?e  the  brain  as  a  common  orgaDy 
in  which  the  different  faculties  may  be  displayed.  This  question  is 
to  be  mainly  resolved,  it  is  most  probable,  by  a  careful  attention  to  the 
intellectual  phenomena  in  a  morbid  state.  In  tliis  view,  the  following 
case,  it  appears  to  me,  is  deserving  to  be  placed  on  record. 

,  The  Rev.  Mr.  R.,  the  subject  of  this  case,  is  aged  forty-eight  years ; 
be  is  of  the  sanguine  temperament,  ruddy  complexion,  lightrcoloured 
hair  and  eyes,  and  has  lately  manifested  a  strong  tendency  to  obesity ; 
his  health  for  many  years  has  been  excellent;  he  is  not  subject  to 
haadach,  or  to  any  nervous  symptoms.  His  intellectual  faculties  are 
of  a  high  order,  but  have  not  been  as  actively  employed  as  formerly, 
and  he  has  experienced  some  mental  anxiety ;  his  temper  is  placidt 
with  a  disposition  bordering  on  gaiety. 

On  the  5th  of  September  last,  early  in  the  morning,  he  awoke  with 
headach,  after  a  restless  night.  He  had,  the  preceding  evening,  been 
exposed  to  the  night  air,  which  had  lowered  in  temperature,  and  per- 
spiration, which  was  usually  copious,  received  a  sudden  check.  He 
took  some  castor  oil,  which  acted  freely  in  a  short  time,  after  which 
he  again  laid  down.  About  eleven  o'clock,  the  Rev.  Mr.  H.,  who 
resides  in  the  same  dwelling,  went  into  his  room  to  inquire  respecting 
his  health,  and  was  surprised  to  find  Mr.  R.  could  not  answer  his 
questions.  Alarmed  at  this  circumstance,  he  immediately  requested 
me  to  visit  Mr.  R. 

I  found  my  patient  in  bed,  evidently  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
senses,  but  incapable  of  uttering  a  word.  I  examined  the  tongne, 
and  ascertained  it  was  not  ptftl3rfed,  but  could  be  moved  in  every 
direction.  All  my  questions  wera  perfectly  comprehended,  wad 
answered  by  signs ;  and  it  could  be  plainly  seen,  by  the  smile  on  the 
countenance,  after  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  express  his  ideas,  that 
he  was  himself  surprised  and  somewhat  amused  at  his  peculiar  situa- 
tion. 

I'hc  face  at  this  time  was  flushed,  the  pulse  full  and  somewhat 
slow,  and  to  my  inquiries  if  he  suffered  pain  in  the  head,  he  pointed 
to  the  front  of  his  forehead  as  its  seat. 

I  directed  hoi  water  to  be  brought  in  a  bucket,  for  a  pediluvium, 
and  made  preparations  to  draw  blood.  Mr.  R.  exhibited  at  this  time 
a  strong  desire  to  speak,  and,  after  a  great  many  ineffectual  efforts, 
endeavoured  to  make  me  comprehend  his  meaning  by  signs.  Find- 
ing I  could  not  understand  him,  he  made  a  sign  that  he  would  write. 
When  furnished  with  pen  and  paper,  he  attempted  to  convey  his 
meaning,  but  I  saw  he  could  not  recall  words,  and  that  he  had  written 
an  unintelligible  phrase :  it  was  "  Didoes  doc  the  doe." 
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Forty  ounces  of  blood  were  drawn  from  the  arm»  and  before  the 
operation  was  completed,  speech  was  ristored,  though  a  difficultj 
continued  as  to  the  names  of  things,  which  could  not  bo  recalled* 
The  bleeding  and  pediluvium  produced  some  faintness,  and  he  was 
placed  in  bed. 

The  loss  of  speech  appearing  to  recur  again,  in  fifteen  minutes,  ten 
ounces  more  of  blood  were  abstracted,  and  sinapisms  applied  to  the 
arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  alternately ;  the  skin  became  moist,  and  the 
headach  was  relieved* 

Mr.  R.  now  communicated  to  me,  that  when  he  made  the  attempt 
to  write,  he  had  intended  to  inform  me  he  had  already  used  a  foot- 
bath,  and  I  jnight  see  the  floor  still  wet,  where  the  water  had  been 
spilled. 

The  sleep  that  night  was  disturbed  by  uneasiness  and  throbbing  in 
the  head,  which  disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  sixth,  and  no  further 
return  of  the  affection  has  occurred. 

In  an  analysis  of  this  case,  we  are  presented  with  the  following 
facts:  1st,  Sudden  suppression  of  the  cutaneous  transpiration,  suc- 
ceeded by  cerebral  irritation  and  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain ; 
2d,  Frontal  pain  immediately  over  the  eyes ;  dd.  Perfect  integrity  of 
the  sensations  and  voluntary  movements ;  4,  The  general  operations 
of  this  intellect  undisturbed ;  ideas  formed,  combined,  and  compared ; 
those  of  things,  of  events,  of  time,  recalled  without  difficulty ;  6th,  Loss 
of  language,  or  of  the  faculty  of  conveying  ideas  by  words,  though  not 
by  signs ;  this  defect  was  not  confined  to  spoken  language,  but  also 
extended  to  written  language. 

The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts,  are,  1st,  That  as  the 
cerebral  irritation  produced  no  general  affection  or  disturbance  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  it  waa  local  or  limited ;  2d,  As  loss  of  language 
was  the  only  functional  derangement  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  that 
faculty  most  have  been  connected  with  the  portion  of  the  brain,  the 
seat  of  irritation ;  and  3d,  That  an  organ  of  language  exists  in  the 
brain.  This  case  lends  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  general  truth  of 
the  doctrines  of  phrenology. 
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Phrenology  in  Great  Britain. — The  British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review,  edited  by  Job  a  Forbes,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  for  January,  1840,  con- 
faiDs  a  very  able  and  elaborate  article,  extendini;  over  25  closely  printed 
octaTo  pages,  in  favour  of  phrenology.  This  article,  coming  as  it  does, 
from  high  authority,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
medical  profession  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  this  country.  The 
Edinbuigh  Weekly  Chronicle  for  January  25,  in  noticing  this  number 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Ueview,  alludes  to  the  article  on 
phrenology  as  follows: — 

That  article,  which  has  interested  ourselves  intensely^  is  written  with 
a  degree  of  ccndour,  ability,  and  discrimination,  extremely  rare,  and 
breathes  the  most  philosophical  spirit.  The  only  objection  we  can 
reasonably  find  is,  that  the  article  is  unnecessary,  and  is  altogether  a 
work  of  supererogation ;  for  phrenology,  in  support  of  which  it  is  written, 
has  undoubtedly  taken  its  place,  (and  a  high  place  it  occupies,)  among 
the  physiological,  ethical,  and  mental  sciences,  its  foundation  being  on  a 
rock  which  can  never  be  moved.  We  hold,  for  instance,  that  an  incom- 
parably greater  number  of  works  on  phrenology  are  bought  and  studied 
than  on  any  other  branch  of  knowledge  whatever,  except  religion.  All 
the  thinkins  and  intelligent  persons  known  to  us,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  strict  believers  in  the  science— appreciate  its  usefulness — and  carry 
its  doctrines  more  or  less  into  effect  in  their  own  conduct.  Indeed,  it 
throws  so  much  light  on  the  character  of  our  species,  and  the  mental 
philosophy  on  it  is  so  thoroughly  tangible  and  satisfactory,  that  we 
wonder  not  that  the  science  itself  has  become  so  general  an  object  of 
study  and  belief.  We  may  farther  mention,  in  proof  of  our  position,  the 
unrivalled  circulation  to  which  one  of  the  leading  works  on  phrenology 
has  attained  ;  namely,  Mr.  Combers  "Constitution  of  Man,"  which  has 
sold  to  the  amount  of  45,000  copies  in  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  exclu- 
sive of  large  editions  in  America,  and  translations  into  French  and 
German  ;  and  other  able  works  oa  the  subject,  the  circulation  of  which 
has  been  proportionally  great.  Npr  it  Ibis  all.  No  course  of  public  lec- 
tures, however  useful  or  interesting,  attracts  nearly  so  large  and  intelli- 
gent audiences  as  those  which  have  been  giren  in  both  divisions  of  the 
empire  on  phrenology. 

The  Human  Hrain.-— The  following  interesting  facts,  in  relation  to 
tbe  brain,  are  copied  from  the  Bibliothcque  Universelle  de  Oineoe. 

The  weight  of  the  brain  of  an  Snropean  adult,  of  the  male  sex,  varies 
from  31bs.  2oz.  (Troy)  to  41bs.  6oz.  That  of  men  of  very  distinguished 
talent  frequently  passes  that  average.  For  instance,  tbe  brain  of  Cuvier 
weighed  4lbs.  lloz.  4drs.  30grs. ;  that  of  Dupuytren,  the  celebrated  sur- 
geon, 4lbs.  lOoz.  On  the  contrary,  the  brain  of  idiots  is  below  that 
average.  The  brain  of  two  cretins  weighed,  the  one,  lib.  9oz.,  the  other, 
lib.  lloz.  The  brain  of  women  is  lighter  than  that  of  men.  It  varies 
from  2lbs.  8oz.  to  3lbs.  lloz.  Tbe  average  difference  is,  at  least,  from  4 
to  Soz. ;  and  this  difference  is  perceptible  in  infants  from  the  moment  of 
their  birth.  The  brain  arrives,  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  at  its 
complete  developement.  It  is  probable,  although  it  has  not  been  abso- 
lutely demonstrated,  that  the  brain  diminishes  in  weight  and  in  size  at  a 
very  advanced  age;  and  that  thence  may  be  easily  explaineil  the  weaken- 
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log  of  the  faculties  by  which  age  is  generally  accompanied.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  absolute  weight 
of  the  brain  and  the  developement  of  intellect  and  the  mental  functions. 


f^cUwres  of  Dr,  Buchanan  in  Louisiana. 

JackMij,  Lb.,  March  4, 1840. 
Mh.  Eoitor, 

Sir, — A  series  of  ohrenological  lectures,  marked  by  much  originality, 
has  been  recently  delivered  in  this  place  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Buchanan.  At  the 
'close  of  the  course,  the  class  formed  itself  into  a  body  for  the  expressioo 
of  their  sentiments  in  reference  to  Dr.  Buchanan's  lectures,  when  the 
following  persons  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  report,  expres- 
sive of  the  class: — 

Rev.  Jas.  Shannon,  Prest.  Louisiana  College,  ^ 
Prof.  H.  H.  Gird,  | 

A.  M.  Dunn.  Esq.,  j 

W.  B.  Forsyth,  M.  D.,  J 

At  a  special  meetioff  of  the  class,  the  committee  presented  a  report, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted ;  and  Prof.  M.  Cubi  was  appointed  to 
communicate  to  Dr.  Buchanan  the  proceedings,  with  such  farther  sug- 
gestions as  might  be  appropriate.  Messrs.  Jno.  M^Vea,  Jos.  Joor,  and 
J.  N.  Carrigan,  were  ihenjippointed  a  committee  of  publication,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned.  In  discbarge  of  this  duty,  we  offer  you  the  following 
extract  from  the  report,  which  presents  its  spirit  and  character,  accom- 
panied by  the  lettet  of  Prof.  Cubi. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  an  interesting[  fact  occurring,  during 
these  lectures,  under  our  observation.  We  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  Dr.  Buchanan  the  skulls  of  two  negroes— one  of  wbum  had  been 
executed,  and  the  other  had  not.  The  descriptions  of  their  characters 
were  entirely  satisfactory;  and  while  he  pronounced  one  of  them  firm 
and  brave,  capable  of  meeting  any  punishment,  he  declared  the  other  to 
possess  the  sense  of  feeline  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  not  bear  cor- 
poreal punishment,  but  would  use  great  cunning  to  escape  it.  We  know 
that  the  formei  met  his  death  with  perfect  indifference,  as  we  witnessed 
bis  execution.  The  latter  having  done  something  to  merit  a  chastise- 
ment, was  threatened  with  a  flogging  by  his  master,  and  fled  to  the 
woods,  where  he  died.  The  portion  of  the  brain  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Buchanan  as  the  organ  of  the  sense  of  feeling  appeared  in  this  case 
unusually  large. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Jno.  M'Vba,  ^ 

Joseph  Joor,  >  Committee. 

John  N.  Carrioan,  ) 

Extract  from  the  Report. 

Firm  believers  as  we  are.  in  the  truth  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  phrenology,  we  think  it  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
errors  may  be  found  in  some  of  its  details,  and  thaft  there  may  be  many 
valuable  truths  in  this  department  of  science  yet  undiscovered.  Coose> 
quently,  we  must  believe  that  those  who  bring  talents  of  a  high  order, 
extensive  erudition,  and  persevering  industry,  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
science,  the  extension  of  its  discoveries,  and  the  correction  of  its  enors, 
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if  any  should  be  found  to  exist,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  public  bene- 
factors. In  such  light  do  we  regard  Dr.  Buchanan.  And  althouijh  it 
would  be  premature,  at  least  for  some  of  us,  to  express  a  decided  opinion 
relative  to  what  is  original  in  his  system,  yet  we  must  say,  (hat  with 
many  of  his  peculiar  views  we  have  been  highly  pleased. 

[Accompanying  the  above  communication,  we  received  a  copy  of  Prof. 
M.  Cubi's  letter  to  Dr.  Buchanan.  We  have  taken  ihc  liberty,  in  pre- 
senting the  letter,  to  omit  a  few  sentences  which  seem  unimportant;  and 
as  to  the  new  views  advanced,  we  are  unprepared  tu  express  any  opinion. 
Prof.  Cubi  addresses  Dr.  B.  as  follows: — En.] 

Your  remarks  upon  the  functions  of  Alimentivenfss,  bearmg  strongly 
OQ  the  importance  and  necessity  of  attending  to  its  admonitions,  an>,  in 
a  country  like  this,  in  which  food  and  diet  are  so  little  attended  to, 
uncommonly  valuable.  They  speak  louder,  and  more  to  the  puriK>se, 
than  volumes  upon  hygiene.  Whatever  opinions  others  may  have 
formed  in  regard  to  the  organ  of  SenMe  of  Feeling ,  whose  functions  and 
locality  yOu  have  discovered,  and  so  satisfactorily  explained,  for  my  pare 
I  consider  it  as  filling  a  great  vacuity  in  phrenology.  My  late  observa- 
tioos,  and  those  of  some  of  my  friends,  go  to  prove  that  your  views,  in 
that  respect,  are  correct.  As  to  the  necessity  of  man's  possessing  a  cere- 
bral organ  of  feeling — an  organ  to  make  him  conscious  of  the  physical 
condition  of  his  body  for  the  time  being — no  one,  even  a  priori,  can 
reasonably  doubt.  Viewing  the  benefits  which  the  positive  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  such  an  organ  will  produce,  four  discovery  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised. 

I  have  been,  and  I  know  that  others  have  been,  much  entertained  and 
instructed  with  your  remarks  bn  the  organ  of  the  Se.nse  of  Emotion^ 
which  you  locate  in  the  intermediate  region  between  the  intellectual  and 
moral  portions  of  the  brain.  I  always  thought,  that,  as  there  existed  a 
power  in  man  of  incorporating  himself  with  the  state  of  being  of  those 
around  him — a  power  which  abstracting  us,  as  it  were,  from  ourselves, 
passed  into  the  bosoms  of  others — there  must  have  necessarily  been  a 
corporeal  instrument  by  which  the  mind  exercises  that  power.  Your 
discovery  in  this  respect  has  explaioed  to  me  many  dillScultics,  and 
removed  from  me  many  doubts,  which  often  beset  my  path  in  my  phreno- 
logical investigations.  The  few  practical  cases  which  have  come  within 
cognisance  since  you  first  mentioned  the  existence  and  functions  of  the 
organ  in  question,  have  all  tended  to  confirm  me  in  the  belief  that  your 
statement  is  nothing  but  an  exposition  of  the  operations  of  nature. 

The  modified  conceptions  which  you  have  formed  respecting  the  func- 
tious  of  the  occipital  organs,  are,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  accordance 
with  conclusions  at  which  I  may  be  said  to  have  instinctively  arrived. 
Now,  that  you  have  laid  open  before  me  your  convictions,  in  regard  fo 
the  action  of  the  back-head,  [  discover  causes  and  facts  which  no  doubt 
operated  in  forming  my  conclusions,  but  which  I  had  not  present  at  the 
time  of  forming  them. 

Evidence  is  not  wanting  that  many  phrenologists  have  had  vague  and 
indistinct  notions  of  the  functions  which  you  a*jcribe  to  the  back-head,  and 
which  either  perplexed  them,  or  were  ascribed  to  some  other  region. 

Alexander  Walker,  in  his  late  treatise  on  Intermarriage,  does  not  hesi- 
tadrfor  a  moment  in  pointing  out  the  occiput  as  the  seat  of  the  passions. 
As  I  can  now  perceive  what  in  me,  more  than  any  facts  or  mode  of 
reasoning,  produced  the  impression  that  energy,  activity,  determination, 
and  constancy  of  purpose,  together  with  deep  affection  for  individual 
objects  or  places,  were  functions  performed  by  at  least  the  upper  and 
lateral  portions  oi  the  occiput,  it  is  that  in  all  heads  thus  organised  I 
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seemed  to  find  these  qualities  highly  derelopcd.  Rxpcrieocc  bad  also 
shown  me,  without  fully  appreciaiiog  my  obserratidlks,  that  in  the  Arai>- 
canians,  the  Bosques,  the  Welsh,  the  Scotish,  the  Cahbrian*:,  the  GrerkSi 
and  all  the  people  descended  from  high  mouDtainoos  di:f>tricts.  from  whoa 
the  world  has  derived  its  notions  of  national  liberty  and  free  institutioas, 
have  all  comparatively  large  hind-heads.  If  wc  take,  retrospectively,  a 
comprehensive  view  of  human  society,  we  shall  find,  that  at  one  period 
the  Celt,  lit  another  the  Roman,  and  at  another,  which  is  the  present,  the 
Goth,  hai^e  held  universal  dominion  over  mankind.  In  comparing  the 
heads  of  these  three  various  species  of  Europeans,  we  shall  find  that  they 
are  very  much  alike  in  general  size;  but  the  Roman  has  a  larger  and 
more  elongated  back-head  than  the  Celt — and  the  Goth  than  the  Roman. 

Besides,  it  is  only  by  supposing  that  the  occiput  produces  feelings  of  a 
grasping,  secretly  impelling,  and  constantly  persevering  nature,  that  we 
can  account  for  the  indomitable  and  fearful  energy  of  such  men  as 
Ximenes,  for  the  cool  collected  courage  of  the  English,  and  for  the  irre- 
sistible go-^-head  of  the  Americans. 

Ideas  like  these,  which  had  often  crossed  my  mind,  and  to  which  I  bad 
paid  no  special  attention,  corroborating  your  convictions  on  the  functioal 
of  the  back-head,  have  now  broke  forth  with  new  light  upon  my  miod. 

As  to  the  organ  of  Cautiousness,  I  was  nerera  believer  in  the  fanc- 
tions  ascribed  to  it.  I  soon  saw  too  many  fearless  heads  with  prepon- 
derating Cautiousness,  without  much  check,  at  the  same  time,  iromiti 
antagonistic  region  of  Coiqbativeness  and  Destrnctiveness,  to  bare  roach 
faith  in  the  doctrine  that^scribed  to  it  the  feeling  of  fear.  I  fatly  concur 
with  you  in  the  opinion,  thai  courage,  as  well  as  fear,  are  feelings  pro- 
duced by  a  combined  action  of  the  whole  brain,  depending  more  oa 
quality  than  quantity  of  the  cerebral  organs,  and  more  on  results  pro- 
duced by  efforts  of  antagonistic  regions  simultaneously  acting,  than  as 
specific  functions  of  any  peculiar  set  of  organs.  I  think  with  you,  that 
uames  expressive  of  a  mental  operation  considered  only  in  a  peculiar 
relation,  or  to  whichr  the  mind  attaches  but  one  single  definite,  limited 
conception,  to.  signify  function  in  all  ita  rarious  degrees  of  intensity, 
power,  and  activity,  have  retarded  the  progress  of  phrenology. 

Your  attempt  in  forming  a  new  nomenclature,  which  will  be  expres- 
sive of  the  locality  and  not  of  th(  function  of  the  organ,  must  ultimately 
redound  to  simplify  and  improve  the  science.  By  divesting  from  the 
mind,  for  example,  the  conception  of  Firmness,  and  directing  it  solely  to 
a  portion  of  the  brain  producing  such  a  function,  we  shall  understand 
more  closely,  and  retam  more  lastingly,  this  function  in  all  its  various 
degrees,  modifications,  and  combinations  of  action. 

Phrenology  is  destined  soon  to  become  the  only  system  of  mental 
philosophy  taught  in  all  our  literary  and  scientific  institutions;  the  chief 
guide  to  direct  us  in  our  efforts  for  intellectual,  moral,  and  religions  ad- 
vancement. How  important  it  is,  then,  that  in  this  science  the  march 
of  its  adoption  and  extension  should  keep  pace  with  that  of  its  improve- 
ments and  discoveries. 

Mr.  Combe*8  Lectures  at  New  Haven,  Ct. — The  New  Haven  Record, 
of  March  21st,  in  noticing  Mr.  Combe's  lectures  in  that  city,  has  the  fol- 
lowing very  candid  and  common-sense  remarks  on  the  science: —      % 

The  course  of  lectures  on  phrenology,  by  Mr.  Combe,  came  to  a  elilBe 
this  week,  having  been  attended  throughout  by  an  audience,  for  oumbers 
and  respectability,  such  as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  public  lecturer  in 
this  city.  Much  interest  was  felt  to  hear  this  subject  expounded  by  its 
greatest  living  teacher,  and  the  interest  was  continued  unabated  throu^' 
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out  ibe  course.  All  who  heard  the  lectures  will,  we  believe,  acknow- 
ledge that  they  have  not  only  been  interested,  but  profited  by  hearinc 
much  important  tiuth  ably  illustrated,  and  many  principles  presented  of 
great  practical  value.  Indeed,  we  sometimes  hear  it  objected  to  phreno- 
logy, that  all  the  truth  it  contains  was  known  well  enough  without  it. 
But,  although  many  of  the  principles  deduced  from  it  commend  them- 
selves to  our  understanding  when  fairly  presented,  yet  they  are  prin- 
ciples which  without  it,  we  have,  at  least  in  practice,  failed  to  recognise. 
When  they  are  demonstrated  from  the  connection  of  the  mind  with  its 
material  organs,  they  become  much  more  tangible,  are  more  likely  to  be 
remembered,  and  thoroughly  realised  and  acted  upon. 

The  simple  fact,  that  the  mind  is  dependent  on  the  body,  and  influ- 
enced by  its  condition,  is  by  some  hardly  even  recognised  at  all  in  prac- 
tice. Ifphrenology  only  fixes  this  single  principle,  it  will  have  rendered 
an  important  service.  In  the  daily  practice  of  life,  and  in  our  systems 
of  mental  philosophy,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  fact  of  the 
connection  of  body  and  mind  be  not  lost  sight  of,  and  that  the  modes  in 
which  the  one  affects  the  other  be  understood.  To  this  department  of 
investigation,  phrenologists  have  turned  their  attention  and  the  attention 
of  thepublic--the  doctrina  de  faedere,  as  Lord  Bacon  calls  it,  a  depaii- 
ment  in  the  field  of  science  which  his  sagacity  marked  out,  but  which 
hat  been  hitherto  little  explored. 

It  is  perfect  folly  to  laugh  at  phrenology,  when  the  science  of  the  mind, 
as  taught  in  other  systems,  is  confessedly  in  so  unsatisfactory  and  un^ 
settled  a  state.  It  is  perfect  folly  to  deny  its  principles,  without  examio^ 
ing  the  (acts  to  which  it  appeals.  Considered  simply  as  a  system  of 
mentat science,  laying  out  of  view  its  organcnogy,  there  is  no  other,  we 
are  persuaded,  which  will  so  well  account  for  the  actual  diversities  which 
the  human  character  presents,  and  so  well  explain  the  various  pheno- 
mena of  the  mind,  as  this.  As  a  system  of  mental  science,  it  is  indeed 
very  imperfect  as  yet,  having  been  thus  far  more  employed  in  external 
observation,  (both  of  men's  characters  and  their  heads,)  than  in  mental 
analysis.  When  obaervation  shall  have  been  carried  to  a  sufficient 
extent,  provided  the  seiance  is  true,  there  will  still  be  a  field  for  investi- 
gation, by  interrogating  consciousness  more  fully,  guided  by  the  light 
which  observation  has  shed.  Phrenologists  have  begun  at  the  ri^ht  end 
in  this  study,  in  beginning  with  observation.  They  have  adopted  the 
inductive  method;  and  with  facts  tD  many  and  so  well  attested  as  they 
produce,  the  modesty  of  true  science  should  lead  us  to  inquire,  and  not 
to  sneer  or  to  dogmatise. 

The  most  serious  objection  urged  against  phrenology  is,  that  it  is  un- 
friendly to  religion— that  it  is  a  system  of  fatalism,  overthrows  rcsponsi- 
,     bility,  and  leaves  no  place  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  respecting  sin 
ond  regeneration.     Such  objections  we  think  are  founded  in  mistake. 
Few  will  deny  that  men  are  endowed  with  certain  constitutional  propen- 
sities and  faculties — diflfcring  in  relative  strength  in  diflferent  individuals 
— which  develope  themselves  in  the  character,  and  are  frequently  trans- 
mitted from  parents  to  children.     These  constitutional  traits  we  know 
are  so  combined  in  some  individuals,  as  to  render  it  extremely  improbable 
that  they  will  ever  become  virtuous  or  religious  men ;  while  in  others  it 
is  the  reverse.     Neither  in  the  subjects  of  renewing  ^race,  are  any  of 
^^besc  constitutional  principles  eradicated  or  new  ones  implanted,  but  a 
^kew  direction  is  given  to  those  already  existing.     Nor  is  the  character 
^Kf  all  true  Christians  sbape4  in  one  mould ;  but  their  religious  character 
1^    receives  its  cast  from  their  natural  character—their  constitutional  dispo- 
sitions are  retained,  though  differently  directed  and  modified.      The 
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charactei  of  the  apostle  Paul  differed  u  much  from  ^hat  of  the  apostle 
John,  after  their  conversion,  as  before.  It  is  difficult  to  see  that  the 
phrenologist  goes  a  step  further  towards  any  dangerous  consequeaces, 
when  he  makes  these  elementary  faculties  dependent  on  material  oi|;ans» 

We  should  distinguish  the  legitimate  tendencies  of  the  science  itself 
from  the  use  which  indiyiduals  may  hare  made  of  ii.  PhrenologtttSy 
too,  like  all  other  men.  are  apt  to  go  to  extremes — to  take  partial  riewa— ' 
to  exaggerate  that  which  has  occupied  their  attention,  and  lose  sight  of 
other  things.  Thus  they  may  place  all  sin  in  the  violation  of  organie 
Jaws,  overlookinff  our  relation  to  God  as  a  moral  governor — they  may 
think  so  much  of  the  influence  of  the  body  on  the  mind  as  to  forget  other 
more  important  influences  of  a  moral  nature — or  they  may  be  so  confident 
in  the  efficacy  of  a  proper  discipline  and  training  of  the  faculties,  thai 
they  may  think  little  of  the  necessity  of  divine  influence.  In  doing  so,, 
they  err  by  taking  truth  which  is  important  in  its  place,  and  giving  it  m 
universality  which  does  not  belong  to  it.  The  candid  and  intelligent 
inquirer  will  adroit  the  truth  and  reject  the  error. 

More  than  three  hundred  persons  have  attended  this  course  of  leciuiet.. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  some  resolutions,  complimentary  to  BAr* 
Combe,  were  offered  by  Gov.  Edwards,  and  seconded  by  Prof.  Silliman, 
and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  class.  This  is  the  last  course  of  lee^ 
tures  which  Mr.  Combe  delivers  ia  this  country.  The  set  of  casts  which 
he  used  were  purchased  by  the  class,  and  are  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Medical  College. 

Moral  Agency. — In  our  first  volume,  two  articles  were  preseated  oq 
the  subject  of  ''Phrenology  in  relation  to  Fatalism,  Necessity,  and 
Human  Responsibility."  It  appears  that  there  were  certain  views  ad- 
vanced in  those  articles,  which  prove  unsatisfactory  to  some  friends  of 
the  science,  and  which,  in  their  opinion,  interfere  with  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  moral  agency.  We  do  not  deem  it  judicioas.  or  profitable,  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  oi  controversy  on  this  subject  in  the  Journal ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  take  pleasure  in  acceding  to  the  request  of 
those  friends  by  copying  the  following  renuirks  on  this  subject,  which 
are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Joel  Barlow,  of  New  York,  and  were  published 
in  Zion's  Watchman,  Sept.  21,  1839. 

Moral  character,  or  the  virtue  and  vice  of  mankind,  supposes  the  moral 
liberty  of  man  ;  or,  in  other  woids,  man  is  a  moral  agent.  It  would  be 
useless  to  state  the  objections  fo^  this  doctrine,  or  the  general  arguments 
by  which  it  is  supported.  I  shall  attempt  a  definhion  which  will  be  the 
least  objectionable.  It  is  the  ability  of  men  to  choose  between  notives, 
to  select  motives^  and  to  act  according  to  their  choice.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  other  science  but  phrenology  can  fairly  illustrate  or  satisfac- 
torily prove  this  proposition.  With  this  conviction,  I  shall  proceed  to 
^ive  phrenological  arguments,  and  if  I  am  able  to  convey  my  ideas  to 
others  in  my  own  language  as  clearly  ns  I  understand  them  myself,  I 
believe  the  argument  will  be  perfecily  satisfactory  to  all. 

PhrenoIo£:v  establishes  the  existence,  and  illustrates  the  function,  of 
the  or<;an  of  Language.    It  is  that  primary  faculty  which  applies  specific 
sounds  to  the  things  perceived  by  the  mind;  both  when  it  apperceives  its 
internal  states,  and  when  it  uses  the  senses  on  the  external  world.     Its 
function    is  correlative,  and  necessary   in   the   insepaiahlc   conncctio^jk 
and  or<:atMC  action  of  mind  and  matter;  and  its  terms  are  specific  ai4^> 
well   known   beyond   the  possibility  of  self-deception.      The  thing  ex-   4 
piessed  must  first  be  a  matter  of  consciousness,  before  any  term  can  be 
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applied  to  it ;  and  whatever  thus  receives  a  term,  general  in  its  use,  and 
specific  in  its  meaning,  cannot  be  denied  an  existence. 

Now  the  term  liberty,  and  its  correlatives,  freedom,  choice,  and  agencf, 
has  a  specific  meaoins  in  mental  philosophy,  is  used  by  all  mankind, 
and  is  alilce  understood  by  the  child  and  the  philosopher.  The  sense  of 
liberty,  to  which  the  term  is  given  which  we  feel  to  be  what  the  term 
expresses,  must  be  a  state  of  mind  inseparable  from  the  mental  constitu- 
tion, or  the  term  never  could  have  existed.  And  the  apprehension  of  the 
term  is  as  general  as  the  consciousness  of  the  state  it  expresses ;  so  thai 
the  term,  either  written  or  spoken,  as  necessarily  awakens  our  conscious- 
ness of  the  state,  as  does  the  consciousness  of  the  state  originate  the 
term,  or  necessitate  Language  to  give  it  the  term.  Thus  the  phrenolo- 
gical argument  is,  that  man  must  be  a  free  being,  and  that  ihe  freedom 
expressed  in  the  term  liberty,  as  applied  to  choice  of,  and  motives  be- 
tween, is  inherent  in  his  nature,  ol  which  he  cannot  be  divested,  and 
which  is  self-determined  by  the  consciousness  it  endures;  for  the  term 
liberty  is  applied  to  every  mental  operation,  and  to  each  action  of  life. 
Then  man  is  necessarily  free,  not  from  choice,  and  he  who  denies  this, 
must  deny  the  very  necessity  which  he  would  prove  by  denying  the 
liberty  in  question. 

There  is  yet  another  phrenological  argument  which  proves  this  free 
agencv  of  man.  The  terms  approval  and  disapproval,  which  express 
two  or  the  strongest  states  of  mind,  and  which  express  half  our  happi- 
ness or  misery,  could  never  have  been  applied,  if  we  did  not  know  our- 
selves able  to  choose  between  the  motives  which  urged  us  to  the  action, 
respecting  which  we  feel  innocent  or  guilty.  All  men,  then,  are  free  to 
choose  between  motives,  and  able  to  act  according  to  their  choice.  But 
this  liberty  difiers  in  men,  according  to  the  strength  and  activity  of  the 
fundamental  faculties.  Now,  since  the  faculties  can  be  educated,  so  also 
can  liberty  be  educated  to  good  or  bad  choices ;  and  a  man  is  as  much  to 
blame  for  choosing  wrong  as  for  acting  wrong. 

But  it  will  be  objected  that  ^-your  moral  liberty  is,  in  itself,  necessity, 
and  man  is  free  to  be  what  he  is,  and  nothing  else."  I  reply  that  a  ne- 
cessity to  be  free,  as  he  is,  also  involves  a  necessary  freedom  to  be  sorne- 
thin:^  else.  Man  is,  indeed,  necessarily  free ;  but  it  is  the  necessity  which 
makes  the  freedom,  and  tbiH  is  the  thing  contended  for.  All  the  disputes 
which  have  agitated  the  philosophic  world,  have  been  more  about  the  laws 
of  pheiiomena  than  about  the  phenomena  themselves.  This  is  eminently 
true  of  moral  agency.  The  world  admits  this  state  of  mind,  and  acts  ac- 
cordingly ;  none  but  minds  partially  organised  will  deny  it.  The  phreno- 
logist must  admit  it,  or  destroy  his  system  of  inductioUi  based  on  the  eri* 
deoce  of  consciousness. 


Material  Instruments  for  Mental  Manifest€Uions, — A  friend  has 
placed  in  our  hands  the  following  curious  extract  from  the  work  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  on  the  JVa^i r/7y ;— "  For  if  the  soul  of  man  were  put 
into  the  body  of  a  mole,  it  could  not  see  nor  speak,  because  it  is  not  fitted 
with  an  instrument  apt  and  organical  to  the  faculty  ;  and  when  the  soul 
hath  its  proper  instruments,  its  music  is  pleasant  or  harsh,  according  to 
the  sweetness  or  unevenness  of  the  string  it  touches;  for  David  himself 
cuuld  not  have  charmed  SauPs  melancholic  spirit  with  the  strings  of  his 
')0W,  or  the  wood  of  his  spear.  And  just  so  are  the  actions  or  dispositions 
if  the  soul,  angry  or  pleasant,  lustful  or  cold,  querulous  or  passionate, 
according  as  the  oody  is  disposed  by  the  various  intermixtures  of  natural 
qualities." 
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Phrenological  Society  at  Albany ^  N.  Y, — About  the  middle  of  Bfarc&| 
a  society  was  formed  in  this  city  for  the  cultivation  and  advancemeDt  ot 
phrenology,  and  the  following  gentlemen  appointed  officers — Thomas 
W.  Olcoit,  President ;  Rufua  W.  Peckham,  Vice-President ;  John  New- 
land,  Secretary j  William  Combe,  Treasurer;  Amo3  Dean,  W.  A. 
Hamilton,  and  Amos  Fish,  Executive  Committee.  We  would  here 
correct  a  mistake  made  in  our  sixth  number,  page  238,  in  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Combe's  lectures  at  Albany.  It  should  have  read  "  Combe  on  Phy- 
nology,^^  instead  of  "  Combe  on  Phrenology^^^  that  was  used  as  a  text- 
book in  the  Albany  Female  Academy. 

Phrenology  in  the  Family, — This  little  work  on  the  Application  of 
Phrenological  Principles  to  Early  Domestic  Education,  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Warne,  seems  to  be  very  favouiably  received  by  those  who  are  compe- 
tent to  judge  of  its  real  merits.  We  recently  received  from  a  gentleman 
connected  with  the  Canadian  government,  a  letter,  dated  Toronto,  U.  Cn 
March  13th,  1840,  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  Mr.  Warne's  book,  and 
another  work,  titled  "Woman's  Mission,"  in  the  following  manner: — 

Mr.  Editor, — 

Sir,— On  the  first  day  of  June  last  I  embarked  at  New  Yoik  in  the 
packet  ship  which  sailed  that  day  for  London,  haviDg  tba^  morning  pur* 
chased,  aud  carried  on  board  with  me,  a  small  work  on  education  entilM 
"Phrenology  in  the  Family,"  addressed  especially  to  mothers,  and  written 
hy  the  Kuv.  Joseph  A.  Warne,  of  Philadelphia. 

From  my  youth  upwards,  my  mind  has  been  more  earnestljr  employed 
in  reflecting  on  the  various  modes  of  improving  the  human  mmd  than  on 
any  other  subject  whatever.  I  have  read  with  the  most  earnett  attention, 
all  I  found  written  on  the  subject  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  I  have  exer- 
cised myself  much  in  commuoicatiDg  knowledge  to  children  and  to  adults 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  that  period. 

The  value  of  this  book  appeared  to  me  so  great,  that,  after  my  arrival 
in  London,  I  went  to  an  eminent  publisher  and  ofiered  him  the  book  if 
he  would  republish  it.  After  keeping  it  for  twenty-four  hours,  he  re- 
turned it  to  me,  declining  to  print  it.  From  day  to  day  I  offered  it  to  six 
other  publishers,  the  last  of  whom  accepted  the  book  and  promised  to 
republish  it,  and  I  have  since  learned  that  he  did  so.  This  was  Mr. 
Hodgson,  No.  Ill  Fleet  street. 

On  returning  to  New  York  iQ  September,  I  purchased  another  copy, 
and  have  since  perused  it  again  with  more  interest  than  ever. 

While  in  London,  I  saw  and  purchased  a  small  work,  also  on  educa- 
tion, JQtt  then  published,  and  addressed  especially  lo  mothers,  entitled 
*^  Woman's  Mission,"  and  wiittcn,  as  I  was  told,  by  a  Miss  Lewis. 
This  last  is  a  book  of  general  principles,  whilst  the  former  is  one  of  de- 
tails; together,  I  think  them  absolutely  invaluable.  During  my  stay  in 
that  city,  I  was  many  times  on  the  point  of  addressing  a  Tetter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Times,  subscribed  with  my  proper  name,  and  calling  upon 
every  woman  in  Britain  to  purchase  and  study  those  two  works,  and  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  duties  and  practice  recommended  in  them,  with 
all  the  zeal  of  affectionate  mothers.  But  the  fear  of  ridicule,  and  ceruin 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  1  was  then  placed,  constrained  me  to 
silence. 

On  arrivini?  in  New  York,  I  called  on  an  eminent  publisher  there  witl: 
'*  Woman's  Mission,"  and  recommended  him  earnestly  to  republish  it, 
and  he  said  he  would.  He  did  not,  however,  do  so;  but  I  i>ow  learn  that 
Messrs.  Wiley  and  Putnam  have  republished  it,  and  that  Bishop  Onder 
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donk,  of  New  York,  has  published  a  letter  highly  recommending  it  to  the 
poblic.  I  haire  personally  recommended  and  requested  of  many  book- 
sellers in  both  the  Canadas  to  import  and  sell  these  books,  and  some  of 
them  I  know  have  done  so,  and  it  may  be  that  all  have.  If  they  have 
not,  I  now,  more  earnestly  than  ever,  recommend  them  to  do  so  on  the 
opening  of  the  navigation. 

Many  months  have  since  elapsed,  and  my  mind  has  become  more 
deeply  impressed  than  ever  witn  the  vast  importance  of  having  those 
books  studied  forthwith  by  every  human  being  at  all  capable  ofappre- 
ciating  their  value,  and  of  acting  in  furtherance  of  the  views  of  the  bene- 
volent writers. 

Should  any  of  the  readers  of  this  letter  entertain  opinions  unfavourable 
to  phrenology,  I  nevertheless  request  of  them  to  give  Mr.  Warne's  book 
one  perusal,  at  least,  and  this,  I  very  confidently  hope,  will  convince 
them  that  the  writer  is  a  sincere  Christian,  that  the  book  teaches  a  truly 
Christian  doctrine,  and  that  the  lessons  given  in  it,  if  followed  assidu- 
ously, will  produce  results  the  most  happy  and  delightful  to  a  fond 
parent. 

And  here  let  me  add,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  in  the  first  ten  years 
of  life  must  the  foundation  be  laid  of  what  is  usuallv  called  good  temper; 
hj  giving  due  exercise  to  benevolence,  justice,  ana  to  all  the  moral  sen- 
timents, and  bv  watchfully  keeping  inactive  the  animal  propensities 
until  they  shail  become  duly  enfeebled,  and  perfectly  subjected  to  the 
control  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellectual  faculties.  The  well- 
instructed  mother  and  nurse  can  best  accomplish  this  highest  and  most 
importsot  oh  all  duties.  Thus  will  mothers  be  hereafter  the  great 
formers  of  human  character,  and,  with  Divine  aid,  they  will  become  the 
chief  benefactors  of  our  race.  A  few  plain  lessons  to  uneducated 
mothers,  even,  will  suffice  to  enable  them  to  do  much  towards  bringing 
up  their  infant  children  in  love  to  God,  and  love  to  one  another. 

I  verily  believe  that  by»the  universal  circulation  and  perusal  of  these 
two  small  books,  now  selling  at  half  a  dollar  each,  an  amount  of  good 
would  be  done  to  the  rising  generation,  and  even  to  the  parents  thetxH 
selves,  which  would  exeeed  all  my  expectations,  sanguin%as  I  confess  I 
am  on  this  very  important  subject,  to  our  hitherto  discordant  and 
wrongly  educated  fellovv-beiDgs. 

I  earnestly  call  on  every  gentle,  generous,  noble-minded  man  and 
woman  to  turn  their  immediate  attention  to  these  books — to  read  them, 
to  study  them ;  and  if  they  shall  appreciate  them  as  highly  as  I  hope  and 
believe  thcv  must,  I  am  sure  they  will  exert  their  best  energies  in  recom- 
tnendiDir  them  to  the  rich,  and  also  in  employing  iheir  money  in  pro- 
curing them  for  such  as  can  make  use  of,  but  may  not  be  able  to  purchase 
them. 

I  entreat  of  every  man,  who  desires  the  improvement  and  happiness 
of  those  he  loves,  and  the  advancement  in  goodness  of  all  mankmd,  to 
purchase  and  read  these  books,  even  by  way  of  experiment;  the  cost  is 
small,  and  the  mere  amusement  will  amply  repay  it.  Let  benevolent 
men  every  where  come  out  from  themselves,  if  I  may  so  speak,  and 
strive  to  turn  the  young  every  where  from  the  ways  of  vice  to  the  paths 
of  virtue.  If  there  be  a  duty  which  may,  above  all  others,  be  charac- 
terised as  God-like,  it  is  surely  this. 


% 


Morbid  Actititij  of  Destntrtiveness,— An  interesting  article  on  Insa- 
nity, by  Ur.  Milligen,  is  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  (English) 
Polytechnic  Journal,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts: — 
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There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  many  a  marderer  has  foTfeited  his 
life  on  a  scaffold,  when  he  should  have  been  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylaai. 
For  such  is  the  character  of  this  terrific  form  of  insanity,  that  the  culprit 
appears  of  sound  mind  on  every  other  subject,  without  any  other  appre- 
ciable disorder  of  mind  or  bodv. 

A  young  German  ^irl,  in  ine  family  of  Baron  Humboldt,  begs^ed  to 
speak  to  her  mistress,  when,  falling  upon  her  knees,  she  supplicated  her 
to  turn  her  out  of  the  house,  or  otherwise  she  feh  convinced  that  she 
would  tear  her  infant  to  pieces ;  she  added,  that  it  was  the  whiteness  of 
the  child^s  skin  that  inspired  her  with  the  horrible  desire. 

Marc  relates  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who,  on  the  approach  of  this 
dreadful  propensity  to  shed  blood,  begged  to  have  a  strait-waistcoat  pot 
on  ;  and  Mr.  R ,  a  distinguished  chemist,  committed  himself  a  pri- 
soner in  an  asylum,  to  avoid  the  commission  of  some'murder.  He  would 
often  prostrate  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  implore  the  Divine 
assistance  to  resist  this  atrocious  propensity.  When  he  felt  the  desire 
for  bK>od,  he  always  requested  the  medical  attendant  to  tie  his  hands 
together.  This  unhappy  man  at  last  endeavoured  to  kill  one  of  bis 
friends,  and  died  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury. 


Dr.  John  Abemethy. — This  celebrated  physician,  after  a  candid  nd 
thorough  examiuation  of  the  principles  involved  in  phrenology,  made  this 
public  statement: — "I  readily  acknowledge  my  inability  to  ofler  aay 
rational  objection  to  Gall's  and  Spurzheim's  system  of  phrenology,  as 
affording  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  motives  of  human  aeiioa.** 

Organ  of  Watchfidnesa. — In  Vol.  I,  page  467,  of  this  Jourij^l,  we  pre- 
sented an  article  containing  remarks  by  Dr.  Powell  on  this  organ.  We 
have  since  received  two  communications  commenting  on  Dr.  P.'s  views, 
and  suggesting  additional  considerations.  One  writer  (W.  U.)  attributes 
chiefly  to  Wonder,  the  functions  which  were  ascribed  by  Dr.  P.  to 
Waichfulnesii ;  the  other  writer  (O.)  communicates  some  remarks  favour- 
ing the  existence  of  a  new  organ  as  described  by  Dr.  P.,  but  regards  his 
views  of  its  functions  as  incorrect  in  part,  and  offers  sundry  considera- 
tions for  calling  it  the  " organ  of  Discovery."  The  reasoning  in  both 
these  communications  is  too  speculative  and  hypothetical,  and  not  suffi- 
ciently supported  either  by  positive  facts  or  extended  observations;  and 
we  cannot  conceive  that  the  interests  of  the  science  will  be  promoted  bf 
their  publication. 

Presentation  of  a  Vase  to  Mr.  Combe. — The  personal  labours  of  Mr. 
Combe  in  behalf  of  phrenology  in  this  country  have  closed.  The  science 
is  greatly  indebted  to  the  influence  of  his  lectures  and  writings.  We 
are  highly  gratified  that  some  individuals  in  New  York  have  united  in 
procuring  and  presenting  Mr.  Combe  with  a  beautiful  silver  vase,  as  a 
testimonial  of  their  respect.  The  New  York  Signal  of  March  27th  gives 
the  following  account  of  its  presentation  : — 

The  exquisite  vase,  subscribed  for  by  the  class  in  attendance  on  Mr. 
Combe's  phrenological  lectures  in  this  city,  was  presented  to  the  distins 
guished  writer  and  lecturer,  on  Monday  evening,  23d  March,  nt  HowardV 
Hotel,  in  presence  of  the  subscribers,  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
following  gentlemen: — Mr.  E.  P.  Hurlbut,  Rev.  T.  J.  Sawyer,  Dr. 
Foster,  Dr.  Boardman,  Mr.  S.  W.  Dewey,  Mr.  E.  C.  Benedict.     And  as 
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this  may  be  considered  the  terminatioD  of  Mr.  Combe's  leciores  in  the 
^  United  States,  we  present  our  readers  with  the  following  accurate  report 
of  the  proceedings. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Hurlbut,  thus  addressed  Mr. 
Combe : 

SiB, — The  members  of  the  class  who  attended  your  lectures^  delivered 
in  this  city  during  the  past  year,  have  instructed  us  to  present  you  with 
this  vase,  which,  in  their  names,  we  now  beg  you  to  accept. 

It  bears  upon  one  side  three  medallic  likenesses,  exquisitely  wrought; 
one  of  Gall,  to  whose  great  discoveries  in  nature  we  are  indebted  for  the 
true  science  of  mind ;  one  of  Spurzheim,  who  first  aided  in  iiUutraiing 
and  establishing  it ;  and  the  other  of  yourself,  their  first  and  favourite 
British  disciple. 

This  high  and  just  association  will  ever  endure.  He  who  founded, 
and  they  who  first  illustrated  and  advanced,  the  true  science  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  philosophy,  will  descend  the  stream  of  time  together, 
shedding  lustre  upon  future  ages,  and  living  in  the  grateful  memories  of 
generations  to  come  after  us. 

Upon  this  vase  are  also  presented  other  medallic  likenesses:  one  of 
Rush,  whose  far-seeing  eye,  penetrating  the  veil  of  nature,  which  Gall 
afterward  lifted,  had  visions  ot  some  of  the  great  truths  which  lie  demon- 
strated; and  the  other  of  Caldwell,  who  was  the  first  among  our  country- 
men to  embrace  and  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  great  German,  with  a 
boldness  and  vigour  peculiarly  his  own. 

We  feel  a  patriotic  pride  in  associating  the  names  of  two  of  our  own 
couQlrymen  with  the  most  distinguished  names  of  Europe,  connected 
with  mental  science. 

You  are  soon  to  return  to  your  native  land — to  your  and  our  fathers' 
coulftryvi' 

Your  visit  here  has  awakened  the  interest  of  thousands  in  your  welfare 
— of  thousands  who  are  not  wanting  in  gratitude  for  the  instruction  and 
delight  which  your  discourses  have  afforded  them — but  who  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  manifest,  as  we  do  on  this  most  favoured  occasion,  their 
high  appreciation  of  yoar  character  and  attainments,  and  the  enduring 
impression  which  your  visit  has  made  upon  their  minds.  Their  and  our 
best  wishes  attend  you. 

Receive,  then,  this  vase — (the  subscription  upon  which  is  also  graven 
upon  our  hearts) — and  bear  fit  to  year  home,  a  tribute  to  truth,  and  to  the 
champion  of  truth ;  and  rest  assured,  that  in  our  estiouition,  we  could  be 
called  to  perform  no  prouder  office,  than  to  lender  a  just  tribute  of  respect 
and  admiration  to  the  author  of  "The  Constitution  of  Blau."* 

Mr.  Combe  received  the  vase,  and  spoke  to  the  following  effect : — 

Gentlemen, — Although  I  cannot  correctly  say  that  I  am  unused  to 
public  speaking,  yet,  on  occasions  like  the  present,  words  fail  me  to 
express  what  I  feel.  I  accept  of  your  handsome  and  generous  gift  with 
the  highest  gratification.  The  classical  elegance  of  form,  the  exquisite 
workmanship,  and  the  appropriate  devices  which  it  bears,  render  it  a  gem 
of  beauty.  As  a  mere  pnysical  object,  indeed,  its  merits  in  this  respect 
have  been  appreciated  in  this  city;  it  has  gained  the  gold  medal  offered 
for  the  encouragement  of  art,  and  it  will  successfully  sustain  the  strictest 
scrutiny  of  the  distinguished  artisans  of  the  country  to  which  I  am  about 
#  to  carry  it.  But  it  is  as  a  moral  monument  of  your  favourable  estima- 
tion of  my  labours  among  you,  and  of  the  interest  which  you  have  taken 
in  the  science  of  mind,  that  it  possesses  to  me  an  inestimable  value.  To 
Dr.  Gall  alone  belongs  the  glory  of  having  discovered  the  functions  of 
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the  brain ;  Dr.  Sparzheim  ffeuerously  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  czten- 
sion,  improvemeDt,  and  diffusion  of  this  splendid  project  of  Gall's  ori^o- 
ality  and  genius;  and  it  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  noble  sacrifice 
which  he  made  to  the  cause  of  truth.  When  Dr.  Spurzheim  became  the 
disciule  of  Gall,  no  human  being  defended  phrenology  except  its  author; 
aod  ne  not  only  stood  alone,  but  encountered  the  hostility  of  civilised 
Europe,  from  the  emperor  to  the  peasant,  a  few  high  minded  individuals 
only  excepted,  who  were  silenced  by  the  hand  of  power  if  they  rose 
superior  to  the  influence  of  scorn.  It  is  no  slender  honour  to  me  that  you 
associate  me  with  such  men.  Mine  has  been  a  flowery  path  compared 
with  theirs.  It  is  true  that,  when  still  a  young  man,  without  name,  for- 
tune, high  associations,  or  any  external  advantages  to  sustain  me  against 
public  disapprobation,  I  fearlessly  risked  every  prospect  which  the  future 
held  forth  to  my  ambition,  and  became  the  defender  of  phrenology  when 
it  had  few  other  friends  in  the  British  Isles.  Professional  ruin  was  pro- 
phesied as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  this,  as  it  was  then  styled,  rash 
and  inconsiderate  step.  But  for  the  encouragement  of  the  young  and 
ardent  worshippers  of  truth,  I  am  enabled  to  say  that  these  auguries 
never  were  realised.  Many  were  the  shafts  of  ridicule  that  were  hurled 
against  me,  and  bitter  the  taunts  poured  forth  by  a  hostile  press;  but  they 
never  penetrated  lo  my  soul,  disturbed  my  peace,  nor  impeded  my  proa- 
periiy.  I  mention  this,  not  in  the  spirit  oi  vain  glory,  but  to  confirm  the 
young  in  the  assurance,  that  the  path  of  truth  and  independence  may  be 
safely  trodden  even  against  a  world  in  arms,  if  courage  and  |>erseveranee 
be  added  to  prudence  in  the  advance. 

I  have  sojourned  among  you  now  for  the  greater  part  of  tlvo  yearsiand 
I  am  about  to  leave  your  country.  That  I  have  experienced  some  incon- 
venience, and  encountered  several  disagreeable  incidents  daring  my  slay, 
is  only  what  belongs  to  the  lot  of  humanity ;  but  these  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance when  contrasted  with  the  generous  cordiality  and  enlightened  sym- 
pathy which  have  been  showered  upon  me  by  yourselves  and  your  fellow 
citizens.  I  have  held  converse  with  many  enlightened  minds  in  this 
country — minds  that  do  honour  to  human  natuie;  whose  philanthropy 
embraces  not  only  patriotism,  but  an  all-pervadiog  interest  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  human  race  in  knowledee,  virtue,  religion,  and  enjoy- 
ment in  every  clime.  Many  of  these  admirable  men  are  deeply  inte- 
rested in  phrenology.  The  gifted  individatl'^  to  whom  Massachusetts 
owes  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  inraluable  efforts  in  improving 
her  educational  establishments,  has  assured  me  that  the  new  philosophy 
is  a  light  in  his  path  to  which  he  attaches  the  highest  value.  You,  sir, 
hare  shown,  in  a  late  valuable  work  that  has  issued  from  your  pen,  that 
you  are  jienetrated  to  the  core  with  this  last  and  best  of  human  sciences  ;t 
and  many  who  now  tiear  me,  have  expressed  similar  testimonials  to  its 
worth.  I  return,  therefore,  hii^hly  gratified  with  much  that  I  have  expe- 
rienced among  yuu,  and  I  shall  not  need  this  emblem  of  your  respect  to 
maintain  the  recollection  of  such  men  as  I  have  described,  engraven  on 
my  affections  forever.  Allow  me  to  add  one  biief  expression  of  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  to  a  young  countryman  uftny  own,  Mr.  William  Mor- 
rison, from  Edinburgh,  whose  exquisite  skill  chased  these  admirable 
ornaments  on  your  gift.  Among  his  first  efforts  in  art  was  a  wax  model, 
which  he  executed  of  my  head  in  Edinburgh.  Many  years  ago  he  came 
to  this  country,  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  man  and  an  artist,  and  the 

*  Hon.  Horaeo  Mann. 

t  Mr.  C!ombo   here  referred  to  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr.  Hurlbut, 
''Civil  Office  and  Political  Ethics.*' 
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embellishment  of  this  vase  was  almost  the  last  act  of  his  life.  Ten  days 
have  scarcely  elapsed  since  he  was  laid  in  a  premature  grare.  It  would 
have  delighted  me  to  have  addressed  to  his  living  ear,  the  tribute  which 
I  now  offer  to  his  memory. 

Again,  genrlemen,  I  assure  you  of  my  heartfelt  gratitude  and  lasting 
respect,  and  with  best  wishes  for  your  happiness  and  prosperity,  bid  you 
farewell. 

The  vase  is  of  exquisite  workmanship,  beinff  of  Grecian  model,  with 
three  medallic  ]ikenes9es  on  one  side— one  of  Gkill,  one  of  Sparzheim, 
and  one  of  Combe,  with  the  motto,  ''res  non  verba  qusso;''  and  two 
medallic  likenesses  on  the  other— one  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  and  one 
of  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  with  the  following  inscription : — 

Presented 

to 

Gkorge  Combe,  of  Edinburgh, 

by  the  class  in  attendance  upon 

his  lectures  delivered  in  the 

City  of  New  York, 
'  in  1839,  on  the  subject  of 
Phrenology ; 
In  testimony  of  their  profound  respect  for  the 
■4        distinguished  Lecturer,  and  of  their 
*  ^  belief  in,  and  admiration  of, 

the  noble  science 

of  which  he  is  the  ablest  living 

teacher  and  expounder. 

Around  the  base  of  the  vase  are  chased  the  heads  of  several  animalS| 
as  emblematic  of  comparative  phrenology. 

Cast  of  WhitefiMld, — The  character  of  this  celebrated  divine  is  well 
known.  He  died  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  an  accurate  cast  of  hii 
head  was  taken  at  the  time  of  his  death.  We  find  in  a  recent  number 
of  Z ion's  Watchman,  of  New  York,  the  following  observations  by  Mr. 
L.  N.  Fowler,  on  the  phrenological  developements  of  Whitefield  as  indi- 
cated by  this  cast: — 

Whitefield  had  a  large,  uneven  head,  and,  apparently^  an  active  mind. 
His  character  was  marked.  He  was  dbtin^uished  (or  originality  of 
thought,  moral  discernment,  regard  for  principles,  jastiee,  and  attach- 
ment to  friends.  He  was  ambitious,  loved  disliBCIion;  had  gvoat  inde- 
pendence  of  feeling  and  moral  courage,  sympathy  and  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  others. 

He  was  euergetic,  forcible,  and  possessed  of  rather  strong  passions  and 
propensities ;  and  had  considerable  tact  and  management. 

His.  great  foit  lav  in  his  peisuasive  powers,  and  his  success  in  afieet- 
ing  the  feelings,  wnich  was  the  result  of  predominant  Language,  Cau- 
saTity,  Idealitv,  Conscientiousness,  Approbativeness,  and  Adhesiveness.' 

He  should  nave  been  distinguished  for  his  ability  to  make  friends,  and 
to  convert  persons  to  his  way  of  thinking.  His  strong  religious  feelings 
were  manifested  through  his  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness.  His 
enthusiasm  was  greatei  than  bis  credulity,  and  bis  imagination  stronger 
than  his  devotional  feelings.  Veneration  is  rather  weak ;  he  had  not 
much  regard  for  rank,  title,  honours,  dbc. ;  and  even  in  his  religious  exer- 
*cises,  there  could 'not  have  been  that  deep-toned  piety,  and  holy  devo- 
tional feeling,  which  characterised  Payson,  Brainard,  and  some  others. 
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Valnable  Trs  imony. — Dr.  Joho  Mackintosh,  the  author  of  two  octaro 
volumes  on  the  "  Principles  of  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicii.e^'^a 
work  which  has  passed  through  several  editions  in  Great  Britain,  as  w«U 
us  in  our  own  country — pays,  in  Vol.  II,  page  79,  the  following  just  tri- 
bute to  Drs,  Gall  and  Spurzheim : — 

The  brain  has  been  divided  by  those  distinguished  anatomists  and 
physiologists,  (jlall  and  Spurzheim,  into  a  number  of  organs  w  hich  they 
conceive  to  be  separate  ganglions;  and  although  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  hdd  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  examine  their  system  with  thai 
care  and  attention  which  tne  importance  of  the  subject  demands,  and 
which  might  enable  me  to  give  a  decided  opinion  respecting  the  truth 
of  all  its  parts,  yet  experience  obliges  me  to  state,  that  much  of  their  doc- 
trine appears  to  be  true,  and  that  science  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  labours 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  engaged  in  phrenological  inquiry. 

Some  years  after  the  above  was  written,  and  when  Dr.  Mackintosh 
had  given  phrenology  a  thorough  investigation,  we  find  the  following 
sentiments  expressed  by  him  in  lelation  to  the  science,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Combe,  at  the  time  the  latter  stood  as  a  candidate  for 
the  chair  of  logic  in  th^  University  of  Edinburgh.     Says  Dr.  M. : — 

The  more  closely  I  study  nature,  in  health  and  disease,  the  more  firm 
are  my  convictions  of  the  soundness  of  phrenological  doctrines.  I  regard 
phrenology  as  (he  true  basis  of  the  science  of  the  mind,  and  as  such  am 
persuaded  it  will  be  found  highly  conducive  to  the  successful  teaching 
of  logic.  *  *  *  I  know  no  one  who  has  devoted  the  energies  of  his  mind 
to  the  careful  study  of  phrenology,  who  has  not  become  a  conveil,  and  I 
anticipate,  at  no  very  distant  date,  the  triumph  of  truth  over  the  preju- 
dices which  have  been  so  assiduously  heaped  upon  the  science  by  crafty 
men,  or  those  quite  ignorant  of  the  subject.  *  *  *  I  may  add,  that  a  great 
revolution  has  taken  place  within  these  few  years,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try, but  also  on  the  continent,  in  favour  of  phrenological  doctrines ;  the 
number  of  opponents  has  diminished,  and  the  disciples  have  increased 
in  a  remarkaolc  manner — in  so  much,  that  in  Paris  there  is  scarcely  an 
illustrious  name  connected  with  medicine,  or  any  of  the  sciences,  that  is 
not  found  enrolled  in  the  list  of  members  of  the  Phienological  Society. 


Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Hospital. — We  have  just  received  the 
seventh  report  of  this  admirably  managed  institution,  from  its  superin- 
tendent, Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward.  As  it  is  our  intention  to  give,  in  a  future 
number  of  the  Journal,  a  fall  account  of  this  institution,  and  show  the 
application  of  phrenological  principles  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  we 
can  now  make  only  one  extract  from  this  report.  The  intellis:ont  render, 
after  perusing  so  lucid  and  correct  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  in- 
sanity, as  is  contained  in  this  extract,  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  remark- 
able success  which  has  attended  Dr.  Woodward's  labours.  In  this 
leporf,  on  page  65,  Dr.  W.  remarks  ns  follows:— '*  We  must  not  for  a 
moment  overlook  the  fact,  that  insanity  is  a  physical  disease,  that  the 
mind,  in  the  most  deplorable  case,  is  not  obliterated ;  its  integrity  is 
only  disturbed;  it  remains  the  same;  its  faculties  ready,  as  soon  as  the 
physical  structure  shall  have  regained  health  and  soundness,  to  resume 
operations,  and  exhibit  the  manifestations  which  legitimately  belong  to 
them.  If  the  senses  are  deluded,  false  impressions  are  conveyed  to  the 
mind,  but  ihe  senses  are  physical  organs,  and  the  mind  is  no  more  at 
fault  if  they  lead  it  astray,  than  it  is  in  believing  the  false  representations 
of  another  individual;  so  of  any  other  function  of  the  brain  ;  false  per- 
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ceflions,  morbid  activiiy,  or  depression  of  the  animal  propensities,  or  of 
he  higher  sentiments,  depend  upon  physical  influences  wholly  beyond 
the  power  of  the  individual  to  control ;  as  soon,  however,  a^  the  physical 
imperfection  ia  removed,  and  a  healthy  condition  of  the  brain  restored, 
reason  af^^ain  resumes  its  empire,  and  the  integrity  of  the  mind  becomes 
apparent.  It  is  only  when  the  organic  structure  of  the  brain,  and  its 
appendages,  have  undergone  such  physical  changes  as  to  be  permanent 
and  enduring,  that  insanity  is  utterly  hopeless.  Death  only  can  then 
cure  insanity.  The  mind  is  still  unnarmed,  and  as  soon  as  its  connec- 
tion with  this  diseased  incumbrance  shall  be  dissolved,  who  can  doubt 
that  the  author  of  its  being  will  furnish  it  an  immortal  medinm  of  action 
in  another  state  of  existence,  fitted  for  the  sphere  of  its  future  enjoyments? 
The  diseased  brain  in  insanity,  the  worn-out  brain  of  the  aced,  and  the 
imperfect  brain  of  the  idiot,  are  the  only  reasons  why  the  mind  is  not  as 
active  and  intelligent  in  these  individuals  as  in  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  in 
another  state  of  existence  all  will  be  changed,  *  this  corruptible  will  put 
on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal,  immortality.'  " 

And  on  page  100,  Dr.  Woodward,  in  alluding  to  the  introduction  and 
influence  of  religious  exercises  on  the  insane,  speaks  thus : — ^' As  I  have 
elsewhere  remarked,  his  whole  mind  is  not  always  insane;  there  are 
cords  in  his  intellect  and  moral  feelings  which  can  be  made  to  vibrate 
by  proper  touches,  and  the  response  may  change  his  whole  character, 
and  influence  his  whole  conduct.  His  moral  feelings  may  be  sound  and 
healthy,  if  his  intellect  is  disturbed  by  allusions,  or  his  understanding 
may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  rational,  when  his  feelings  are  perverted  and 
his  moral  nature  estranged.  It  is  by  appeals  to  the  understanding,  and 
the  sensibilities  through  the  healthy  avenues,  that  the  mind  is  reached 
by  the  moral  influence  which  we  exert,  and  this  is  also  the  avenue  for 
religious  influence." 


Address  delivered  before  the  Albany  Phrenological  Society,  ai  Us  meet' 
ing  in  the  Female  Academy y  on  the  evening  of  April  2,  1840.  By 
Thomas  W.  Olcott,  President  of  the  Society. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  N.  Horsford  for  a  copy  of  this  very  appro- 
priate and  well- written  address.  In  speaking  of  the  progress  or  the 
science,  Mr.  Olcoit  remarks  as  follows: — 

PhrenoloQ:y,  or  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  consideied  in  connection 
with  its  mental  manifestations,  may  be  said  to  have  passed  in  triumph 
the  days  of  its  severest  trial,  and  fiercest  opposition.  Many  of  the  most 
disiiniruished  medical  men  and  journals  give  it  a  cordial  sopport.  It  is 
acknowledged  and  adopted  as  a  science  in  the  London  Hospital,  the 
London  Institution,  Granj^er's  Theatre  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine,  and 
its  principles  arc  taught  in  the  London  University  as  applicable  to  the 
treutment  of  insanity,  and  are  advocated  by  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  of  London.  The  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  of  the  same  city 
speaks  of  the  science  ^*as  the  most  intelligent  and  self-consistent  system 
of  mental  philosophy  ever  presented  to  the  contemplation  of  inquisitive 
men,  and  commends  its  utility  especially  in  reference  to  purposes  of 
education,  legislation,  political  economy,  criminal  jurisprudence,  history, 
legal  and  theological  elocution,  and  above  all,  to  the  true  philosophy  of 
medicine." 

And  a^ain:  Mr.  O.,  after  remarking  that,  if  a  single  organ  of  the  brain 
is  correctly  designated  as  the  seat  or  instrument  of  a  particular  faculty, 
then  is  phrenology  i'?arly  and  firmly  established,  proceeds  thus:— 
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I  knew  a  boy  who  was  born  with  St.  Vitus'  DaDce,  in  the  poor-house 
at  Hudson,  aW)  ivho  could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  who  discovered,  at 
an  early  age^  arithmetical  powers  nearly  equal  to  those  of  Colbura. 
Mozart  be^an  to  compose  at  the  age  of  four  years;  Handel,  at  even  an 
earlier  period  of  life;  and  several  of  the  most  eminent  poets,  painters, 
and  philosophers  of  former  days,  evinced  precocious  genius  in  some  par- 
ticular department  Phrenologjr  offers  a  ready  explanation  of  these  phe- 
nomena, as  also  of  partial  insanity  or  monomania. 

"  The  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul,  created 
in  the  image  of  Qod."  It  is  the  mysterious  operations  of  the  machinery 
of  this  wonderfully  formed  being,  that  phrenology  would  study  and  un- 
fold— a  being  created  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  inflecting  in 
the  erandeur  of  moral  excellence,  the  likeness  and  glory  of  the  Creator 
— a  beinff  deriving  life,  and  soul,  and  mind,  from  the  immediate  emana- 
lioD  of  the  Divine  perfections.  Such  was  man  as  originally  created,  and 
fitting  was  Eden  as  the  place  of  his  abode.  But  from  the  fall  of  Adam 
sin  l&came  a  constituent  element  of  man's  nat^ye,  and  defaced  the 
heavenly  impress  of  moral  rectitude  and  beauty.  Man^  to  be  happy 
must  be  virtuous,  and  doubtless  even  in  this  life  our  enjoyment  keeps 

face  with  our  advance  in  holiness.  Hence  *^the  proper  study  of  man- 
ind  is  man,"  in  order  that  we  may  know  ourselves,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  force  and  bias  of  tne  various  springs  of  human  actioo. 
Either  from  its  peculiar  adaptation,  or  from  adventitious  circumstances, 
phrenology  appears  to  be  identified  with  the  cause  of  education,  and  it 
certainly  turnisbes  a  convenient  nomenclature  for  the  study  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  functions  and  operations  of  the  mind. 

Phrenological  Association, — There  has  existed  for  some  years  past  in 
Great  Britain,  what  is  called  the  ** British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,"  being  composed  of  the  most  scientific  men  from 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Among  these  are  quite  a  number  of 
phrenologists,  who  last  August  united  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
society,  to  be  called  '*  The.  Phrenological  Association,"  which  p hould 
meet  annually  at  the  same'  time  and  place  of  the  British  Association. 
The  objects  of  this  association,  as  stated  in  the  January  number  of  the 
English  Phrenological  Journal^  are  these: — "1,  The  advancement  of 
phrenological  science;  2,  The  diffusion  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
that  science ;  3,  The  elevation  of  phrenology  to  that  degree  of  considera- 
tion and  diffnity  before  the  public  mind,  to  which  it  is  entitled  as  a 
branch  of  philosophy ;  4^  To  promote  intercourse  amongst  phrenologists 
of  this  ana  other  countries.  The  ultimate  objects  of  the  association  to 
be  effected  by  thus  promoting  a  knowledge  of  man's  mental  constitution, 
is  the  improvement  of  the  human  race  in  intelligence,  morolity,  and  con- 
sequent happiness." 

London  PhrertohgicalJoumal. — We  are  requested  to  mcnticfh  that 
this  journal  is  published  on  the  first  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October, 
regularly,  by  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  of  that  city,  price  in 
London  2s.  Gd.  per  copy  for  each  number,  or  $2.50  per  annum.  Messrs. 
Wiley  &  Putnam,  booksellers,  Broadway,  New  York,  have  agreed  to  act 
as  agents  for  the  work  in  this  country,  to  the  effect  of  procuring,  through 
their  house  in  London,  copies  for  American  subscribers  who  place  the 
requisite  funds  in  their  hands  in  advance;  but  they  do  not  receive  or 
execute  orderss  on  any  other  terms. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

REVIEW  OP  M0RT0N*8  CRANIA  AMERICANA.* 

We  hail  this  work  as  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  contribution 
to  the  natural  history  of  man,  which  has  yet  appeared  on  the  American 
continent,  and  anticipate  for  it  a  cordial  reception  by  scientific  men, 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Europe.  The  subject  is  one  of 
great  interest,  and  Dr.  Morton  has  treated  it  in  a  manner  at  once 
scientific  and  pleasing,  while  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  his  litho- 
graphic plates  are  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  modem  illustrations  of 
science. 

The  principal  design  of  the  work,  says  Dr.  Morton,  has  been  **  to 
give  accurate  delineations  of  the  crania  of  more  than  forty  Indian 
nations,  Peruvian,  Braxilian,  sqd, Mexican,  together  with  a  particu- 
larly extended  series  from  North  America,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  from  Florida  to  the  vegion  of  the  Ppiar  tribes. 
Especial  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  singular  distortions  of 
the  skull  caused  by  mechanical  contrivances  in  use  among  various 
nations,  Penivians,  Charibs,  Natches,  and  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
Oregon  Territory."  His  materials,  in  this  department,  are  so  ample, 
that  he  has  been  enabled  to  give  a  full  exposition  of  the  subject.  He 
has  also  bestowed  particular  attention  on  the  crania  from  the  mounds 
of  this  country,  which  have  been  compared  with  similar  relics, 
derived  both  from  ancient  and  modern  tribes,  *'  in  onler  to  examine, 
by  the  evidence  of  osteological  facts,  whether  the  American  abori- 
gines, of  all  epochs,  have  belonged  to  one  race,  or  to  a  plurality  of 
races." 

The  introductory  Essay,  **  on  the  varieties  of  the  human  species," 

*  From  the  American  Joamal  of  Seieace  uid  Arts,  Na  2,  VoL  38.    Edited  bj 
BoDJamin  Silliman,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 
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occupies  ninety-five  pagea.  It  is  learned,  lucid,  and,  like  the  whole 
work,  classically  written.  The  author  notices  the  ^at  diversity  of 
opinions  that  have  existad  among  naturalists  regarding  the  grouping 
of  mankind  into  races ;  linnsus  referred  all  the  human  family  to  five 
races ;  Buflbn  proposed  six  great  divisions ;  subsequently,  however, 
he  reduced  it  to  five ;  while  Blumenbach,  adopting  the  arrangement 
of  Buflbny  has  changed  the  names  of  some  of  the  divisions,  and  desig- 
nated, with  greater  accuracy,  their  geographical  distribution.  Cuvier 
admitted  three  races  only,  the  Caucasian^  Mongolian,  and  Ethiopian; 
while  Malt^  Brun  enumerates  sixteen.  A  French  professor,  Broc,  in 
his  Essai  sur  les  Races  Humaines,  published  in  1836,  has  attempted 
to  establish  several  aub-genera.  The  cause  of  these  wide  diversities 
of  opinion  obviously  lies  in  the  imperfect  knowledge  yet  poaseased 
of  the  subject. 

Dr.  Morton  adopts  the  arrangement  of  Blumenbach  in  to  far  ai 
regards  the  great  divisions,  substituting,  however,  tlie  word  race  for 
the  term  *^  variety"  of  the  German  author,  and  changing  the  order  in 
which  Blumenbach  considers  some  of  them.  '  He  considers  the 
human  species  as  consisting  of  twenty-two  families,  which  he 
arranges  under  the  heads  of  tlie  Caucasian.  Mongoliai^  Malay, 
American,  and  Ethiopian  races. 

I.  "The  CAf7CASiA!c  Race  is  characterised  by  a  naturally  fair  skiu,  sus- 
ceptible of  every  tint;  hair  fine,  long,  and  curhng,  and  of  various  colours. 
The  skull  is  large  and  oval^  and  irs  anterior  portion  full  and  elevated. 
The  face  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  head,  of  an  oval  form,  with  well- 
proportioned  features.  The  nasal  bones  are  arched,  the  chin  lull,  aod 
the  teeth  vertical.  The  race  is  distinguished  for  the  facility  with  which 
it  attains  the  highest  intellectual  endowments." 

The  subdivisions  of  thia  race  are  into— 1st,  The  Cattcatian; 
2d,  The  Germanie:  3d,  The  Celtic;  4lh,  The  .Arabian:  5th,  The 
Lybianf  Gth,  The  Nihtic^  (Egyptian);  and  7th,  The  Jndoitamc 
families. 

IT.  "The  MoNuoLTAN  Race. — This  is  characterised  by  a  sallow  or  olire 
coloured  skin,  which  appears  to  be  drawn  tight  over  the  bones  of  the 
face;  long,  black,  straight  hair,  and  thin  beard.  The  nose  is  broad  and 
short;  the  eves  are  small,  black,  and  obliquely  placed,  and  the  eye-brows 
arched  and  linear;  the  lips  arc  turned,  the  cheek  bones  broad  and  flit, 
and  the  zygomatic  arches  salient.  The  skull  is  oblong-oval,  somewhat 
flattened  at  the  sides,  with  a  low  forehead.  In  their  intellectual  cha- 
racter the  Mongolians  are  ingenious,  imitative,  and  highly  susceptible 
of  cultivation." 

The  subordinate  divisions  are  into— 8th,  The  Mongol-Tartar; 
9th,  The  Turkish;  10th,  The  ChineMe;  11th,  The  Indo-Chintui 
12th,  The  Polar  families. 
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HI.  "The  Malay  Race. — It  is  characterised  by  a  dark  complcxioru 
varyini^  from  a  tawoy  hue  to  a  fery  dark  browa.  Their  hair  is  bhick, 
coarse  and  lank,  and  their  eye-lids  are  drawn  obliquely  upwards  at  the 
outer  an2:le8.  The  mouth  and  lips  are  large,  and  the  nose  is  short  aud 
broad,  and  apparently  broken  at  its  root.  The  face  is  flat  and  expahdid, 
the  upper  jaw  projecting,  aud  the  teeth  salient.  The  skull  is  high  and 
squared  or  rounded,  and  the  forehead  low  and  broad.  This  race  is  active 
and  inirenious,  and  possesses  all  the  habits  of  a  migratory,  predaceou«:. 
and  maritime  people." 

The  aubdivitiions  embrace — 13th,  The  Malai/;  and  llih,  Tli^ 
Polynesian  (or  South  Sea  Island)  families. 

IV.  "The  American  Race  is  marked  by  a  brown  complexion,  lon^, 
black,  lank  hair,  and  deficient  beard.  The  eyes  are  black  and  deep  set. 
the  brow  low,  the  cheek  bones  high,  the  nose  large  and  aquiline,  the 
fooulh  lar;^c,  and  the  lips  tumid  and  compressed.  The  skull  is  small, 
wide  between  the  parietal  protuberances,  prominent  at  the  vertex,  and 
flat  on  the  occiput,  in  their  mental  character,  the  Americans  are  averse 
to  cultivation,  and  slow  in  acquiring  knowledge;  restless,  revengeful, 
and  fond  of  war,  and  wholly  destitute  of  maritime  adventure.** 

The  families  into  which  this  race  iff  subdivided  are  two — 15th, 
The  Amedcan;  and  IGlh,  The  ToUccan. 

V.  "  The  Ethiopian  Race  is  characterised  by  a  black  complexion,  and 
Mack,  woofly  hair ;  the  eyes  are  large  and  prorainenc,  tiie  nose  broad  and 
Hat,  lips  thick,  and  the  mouth  wide  ;  the  head  long  and  narrow,  the  fore- 
head low,  the  cheek  bones  prominerit^  the  jaws  projecting,  and  the  chin 
small.  In  disposition,  the  negro  is  joyous,  flexible,  and  indolent;  while 
the  many  nations  which  compose  this  race  present  a  singular  diversity 
of  intellectual  character,  of  which  the  far  extreme  is  the  lowest  grade  of* 
humanity.-' 

This  nice  is  divided  into— 17th,  The  AegT'O  j  I8!h,  The  Caffra- 
rian;  19ih,  The  Hottentot ;  20th,  The  Oceanic  Negro;  21si,  The 
AuHfr(i!ian;  and  22d,  The  ^Iforian  families.  The  latter  family  is 
most  numerous  in  New  Guinea,  the  Moluccas,  and  Magindano. 

The  map  which  precedes  the  work,  shows  the  geojbphical  distri- 
bution of  the  live  races  of  men;  and  the  lines  of  demarcation  are  those 
indicated  by  Professor  Blumcnbach,  as  separating  the  diflferent  races 
in  the  primitive  epochs  of  the  world.  These  divisions,  of  necessity, 
arc  only  approximations  to  truth.  The  boundary  between  the  CaU' 
casian  and  Mons^ofian  races  is  extremely  vague.  The  line  adopted 
runs  from  the  Ganges  in  a  northwestern  direction  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  thence  to  the  river  Obi,  in  Russia.  **  At  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  however,  several  Mongolian  nations  have  established  them- 
selves in  Europe;  as  the  Samoyedes,  Laplanders,  &c."  The  Ethuh 
plan  line  is  drawn  north  of  the  Senegal  river,  obliquely  east  and 
south  to  the  southern  frontier  of  Abyssinia,  and  thence  to  Cape 
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Guardafui,  thus  embracing  the  Atlas  Mountains.  ^*0f  the  laiter* 
little  is  known ;  but  many  negro  nations  inhabit  to  the  north  of  theo« 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Arab  tribes  have  penetrated  far  beyond  then 
to  the  south,  and  in  some  places  have  formed  a  mixed  race  with  the 
natives." 

Dr.  Morton  gives  a  brief  but  clear  description,  extending  to  his  91st 
page,  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  each  of  these  families,  acconi- 
panying  his  text  by  references  to  the  authorities  from  which  the 
information  is  drawn.  The  labour  and  accuracy  of  the  true  philo* 
sopher  are  here  conspicuous.  Ailer  perusing  these  details,  however, 
we  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  this  branch  of 
science  is  still  only  in  its  infancy.  The  descriptions  of  the  mentd 
qualities  which  distinguish  the  different  families  of  mankind,  givoi 
even  by  the  best  travellers,  are  vague  and  entirely  popular.  Then  ii 
scarcely  an  instance  of  the  specification  of  well-defined  mental  facultiei, 
present  or  absent  in  tlie  races,  or  possessed  in  peculiar  combinatuw; 
nothing,  in  short,  which  indicates  that  the  travellers  possessed  t 
mental  philosophy  under  the  difierent  heads  of  which  they  cobU 
classify  and  particularise  the  characteristic  qualities  of  mind  whieh 
tliey  observed,  as  the  botanists  describe  and  classify  plants,  or  tbe 
geologists  minerals.  The  anatomical  characters  of  the  races,  alsOi 
are  still  confined  to  a  few  particulars,  and  many  even  of  these  have 
been  drawn  from  the  inspection  of  a  very  limited  number  of  speci- 
mens. The  subject,  however,  possesses  so  much  inherent  intemt 
and  importance,  that  we  may  expect  rapid  advances  to  be  made  in  iti 
future  developement. 

The  unity  of  the  human  species  is  assumed  by  Dr.  Morton.  It  ii 
known  that  the  black  race  possess  an  apparatus  in  the  skin,  which  ii 
wanting  in  that  of  the  whUe  race.  Flourens  states  that  there  '*  are,  in 
the  skin  of  the  white  race,  three  distinct  laminae  or  membranes— tbe  ' 
derm,  and  two  epiderms ;  and  in  the  skin  of  the  black  race,  there  is, 
besides  the  (/qfm  and  the  two  epiderms  of  the  white  race,  a  particulir 
apparatus,  an  apparatus  which  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  man  of  the 
white  race,  an  apparatus  composed  of  two  layers,  the  external  of 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  pigmentum,  or  colouring  matter  of  aegroes.*** 
*'The  colouring  apparatus  of  the  negro  is  always  found  in  die 
mulatto."  Flourens  adds,  *'The  white  race  and  the  black  race  are 
then,  I  repeat,  two  essentially  distinct  races.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  red,  or  American  race.  Anatomy  discovers,  under  the  second 
epidcrm  of  the  individual  of  the  red,  copper-coloured,  Indian,  or 
.American  race,  (for  this  race  is  called  indifferently  by  all  these 

*  Annates  des  Sciences  Nat.  t.  x,  Dec  1838,  pp.  361,  &c. 
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names,)  r  pigmental  apparatus^  which  is  the  seat  of  the  red  or  copper 
colour  of  this  race,  as  the  pigmental  apparatus  of  the  negro  is  the 
seat  of  his  black  colour." 

Dr.  Morton  does  not  advert  to  the  existence  of  this  pigmental  appa- 
ratus in  the  American  race.  The  investigations  of  Dr.  M*Culloh,  he 
obaenres,  **  satisfactorily  prove  that  the  designation  *  copper^coloured^* 
is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  Americans  as  a  race.*'  **  The  cinna- 
mon is,  in  Dr.  M'Culloh's  apprehension,  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
true  coloui"  of  the  native  Americans.  Dr.  Morton  considers  that 
the  ^^  brown  rac^'*  most  correctly  designates  them  collectively. 
"  Although,"  says  he,  "  the  Americans  thus  possess  a  pervading  and 
characteristic  complexion,  tliere  are  occasional  and  very  remarkable 
demtions,  including  all  the  tints  from  a  decided  white  to  an  unequivo- 
cally black  skin."  He  shows,  also,  by  numerous  authorities,  that 
"climate  exerts  a  subordinate  agency  in  producing  these  diversified 
biMa.*'  The  tribes  which  wander  along  the  burning  plains  of  the 
equinoctial  region,  have  no  darker  skins  than  the  mountaineers  of  the 
temperate  zone.  '*  Again,  the  Puelch^s,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Magellanic  region,  beyond  the  55th  degree  of  south  latitude,  are 
ibaolutely  darker  than  the  Abipones,  Macobios,  and  Tobas,  who  are 
many  degrees  nearer  the  equator.  While  the  Botocudys  are  of  a 
clear  brown  colour,  and  sometimes  nearly  white,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  tropic ;  and  moreover,  while  the  Guyacas,  under  the  line, 
ire  characterised  by  a  fair  complexion,  the  Charruai*,  who  are  almost 
black,  inhabit  the  60th  degree  of  south  latitude ;  and  the  yet  blacker 
Califomians  are  25  degrees  north  of  the  equator."  '*  After  all,"  he 
idds,  "  tliesc  differences  in  complexion  are  extremely  partial,  forming 
mere  exceptions  to  the  primitive  and  national  tint  that  characterises 
these  people,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Canadas.  The  cause  of  these 
momalies  is  not  readily  explained;  that  it  is  not  climate,  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  ;  and  whether  it  arises  from  partial  immigrations  from 
other  countries,  remains  yet  to  be  decided."  % 

Buffon  defines  species — '*  A  succession  of  similar  individuals  which 
reprodace  each  other."  Cuvier  also  defines  species— "The  union  of 
individuals  descended  from  each  other,  or  from  common  parents,  and 
of  those  who  resemble  them  as  much  as  they  resemble  each  other," 
"The  apparent  differences  of  the  races  of  our  domestic  species,"  says 
Cavier,  ••  are  stronger  than  those  of  any  species  of  the  same  genus." 
"The  fact  of  the  sticcessio7i,  therefore,  and  of  the  comtant  succession, 
constitutes  alone  the  unity  of  the  species"  Flourens,  who  cites  tliese 
definitions,  concludes  that  '\uniti/j  absolute  unity,  of  the  human 
species,  and  variety  of  Its  races,  as  a  final  result,  is  the  general  and 
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certain  conclosion  of  all  the  facts  acquired  concerning  the  natuni 
lory  of  mmi,*^* 

Dr.  Morton,  while  he  assumes  the  unity  of  the  species,  conceiTes 
that  **  each  race  was  adapted  from  the  beginning  (by  an  all-wise 
Providence)  to  its  peculiar  local  destination.  In  other  words,  that  the 
physical  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  different  races,  are 
independent  of  external  causes." 

This  inference  derives  support  from  the  fact  adverted  to  by  Dr. 
Caldwell,  in  his  '*  Thoughts  on  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Species.*' 
*'  It  ts/"  says  he,  **  4179  years  since  Noah  and  his  family  came  out 
of  the  ark.  They  are  believed  to  have  been  of  the  Caucasian  race." 
'*  3445  years  ago,  a  nation  of  Ethiopians  is  known  to  have  existed. 
Their  skins,  of  course,  were  dark,  and  they  differed  widely  from  the 
('aucasians  in  many  other  particulars.  They  migrated  from  a  remote 
country,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  E^gypt 
Supposing  that  people  to  have  been  of  the  stock  of  Noah,  the  chaage 
must  have  been  completed,  and  a  new  race  formed,  in  733  years,  and 
probably  in  a  much  shorter  period.'^t  Dr.  Morton  observes,  that 
''the  recent  discoveries  in  Egypt  give  additional  force  to  the  pre- 
ceding statement,  inasmuch  as  they  show,  beyond  all  question,  that 
the  Caucasian  and  Negro  races  were  as  perfectly  distinct  in  that 
(country,  upwards  of  three  thousand  years  ago,  as  they  are  now; 
whence  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  Caucasian  was  derived  from  the 
Negro,  or  the  Negro  from  the  Caucasian,  by  tJie  action  of  external 
causes^  the  change  must  have  been  effected  in,  at  most,  one  thousand 
years;  a  theory  which  the  subsequent  evidence  of  thirty  centuries 
proves  to  be  a  physical  impossibility ;  and  we  have  already  ventured 
to  insist  tliat  such  a  commutation  could  be  effected  by  nothing  short 
of  a  miracle."— p.  88. 

Dr.  Morton  describes  the  general  characteristics  of  the  American 
under  the  head  of  the  *'  Varieties  of  the  Human  Species,"  and  then 
enters  on  a  sp^ial  description  of  the  '*  crania"  of  upwards  of  seventy 
nations  or  tribes  belonging  to  that  family,  illustrating  the  text  by 
admirable  plates  of  tlie  crania,  drawn  from  skulls,  mostly  in  hiii,own 
possession,  and  of  the  full  size  of  nature. 

He  regards  the  American  race  as  possessing  certain  physical  traits 
that  serve  to  identify  them  in  localities  the  most  remote  from  each 
other.     There  are,  also,  in  their  multitudinous  languages,  the  traces 

*  Flnurenn^  urtide  before  cited,  and  the  Eldin.  New  Philosophic.  Joarnn  VoL 
xxvii,  p.  n58,  October,  1839. 
t  Page  72.    Pluladelph»B,  1830. 
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of  a  common  origio.  He  divides  the  race  into  the  **  Toltecan  family,*' 
which  bears  evidence  of  centuries  of  demi-civilisation,  and  into  the 
**  American  family,"  which  embraces  all  the  barbarous  nations  of  the 
new  world,  excepting  the  Polar  tribes,  or  Mongol  Americans.  The 
Esquimaux,  and  especially  the  Greenlanders,  are  regarded  as  a  par- 
tially mixed  race,  among  whom  the  physical  character  of  the  Mon- 
golian predominates,  while  their  language  presents  obvious-  analogies 
to  that  of  the  Chippewyans,  who  border  on  them  to  the  south* 

In  the  American  family  itself,  there  are  several  subordinate  groups. 
1st,  The  Appalachian  branch  includes  all  the  nations  of  North 
Amexica,  excepting  the  Mexicans,  together  with  the  tribes  north  of 
the  river  Amazon  and  east  of  the  Andes.  2d,  The  Brazilian  branch 
is  spread  over  a  great  part  of  South  America,  east  of  the  Andes,  viz. 
between  the  rivers  Amazon  and  La  Plata,  and  between  the  Andes  and 
the  Atlantic,  thus  including  the  whole  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  nortli 
of  the  35th  degree  of  south  latitude.  In  character,  these  nations  are 
warlike,  cruel,  and  unforgiving.  They  turn  with  aversion  from  ^le 
restraints  of  civilised  life,  and  have  made  but  trifling  progress  in 
mental  culture,  or  the  useful  arts.  In  character,  the  Brazilian  nations 
scarcely  differ  from  the  Appalachian ;  none  of  the  American  tribes  are 
less  susceptible  of  cultivation  than  these ;  and  what  they  are  taught  by 
compulsion,  in  the  missions,  seldom  exceeds  the  humblest  elements  of 
knowledge,  dd.  The  Patagonian  branch  includes  the  nations  south 
of  the  La  Plata,  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  the  mountain  tribes 
of  Chili.  They  are  for  the  most  part  distinguished  for  their  tall 
stature,  their  fine  forms*  and  their  indomitable  courage,  of  all  which 
traits  the  Auracanians  possess  a  conspicuous  share.  4th,  The  /Vie- 
gian  branch,  which  roves  over  t  sterile  waste,  computed  to  be  as 
large  as  one  half  of  Ireland.  Fortter  computes  their  whole  number 
at  only  two  thousand  souls.  Their  physical  aspect  is  altogether 
repulsive,  and  their  domestic  usages  tend  to  heighten  the  defects  of 
nature.  The  expression  of  the  face  is  vacant,  and  their  mental  opera- 
tions are  to  the  lasf  degree  slow  and  stupid.  The  ctifierence  between 
them  and  the  other  Americans,  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Morton  to  the 
effects  of  climate  and  locality. 

Thus  far  Dr.  Morton  has  travelled  over  ground  previously  occupied 
by  other  naturalists ;  but  we  proceed  to  a  field  in  which  he  has  had 
the  courage  and  sagacity  to  enter  boldly  on  a  new  path.  He  has 
added  to  his  text  numerous  and  minute  measurements  of  the  size  and 
capacity  not  only  of  each  entire  cranium,  but  of  its  different  parts, 
with  a  view  to  elucidate  the  connection  (if  there  be  any)  between 
particular  regions  of  the  brain  and  particular  mental  qualities  of  the 
American  tribes.    In  his  dedication  to  John  S.  Phillips,  Esq.,  of 
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Philadelphia,*  he  observes :  "  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  some 
readers,  that  these  details  are  unnecessarily  minute,  especially  in  the 
phrenological  tables ;  and  again,  others  would  have  preferred  a  work 
conducted  throughout  on  phrenological  principles.  In  this  study,  I 
am  yet  a  learner ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  the  wiser  plan  to  present  the 
facts  unbiased  by  theory,  and  let  the  reader  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
You  and  I  have  long  admitted  the  fundamental  principles  of  phreno* 
logy,  viz.  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  its  different 
parts  perform  different  functions ;  but  we  have  been  slow  to  acknow- 
ledge the  details  of  cranioscopy  as  taught  by  Dr.  Gall,  and  supported 
and  extended  by  subsequent  observers.  We  have  not,  however, 
neglected  this  branch  of  inquiry,  but  have  endeavoured  to  examine  it 
in  connection  with  numerous  facts,  which  can  only  be  fully  appre- 
ciated when  they  come  to  be  compared  with  similar  measurements 
derived  from  the  other  races  of  men."  We  shall  state,  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  this  article,  the  conclusions  at  which  Dr.  Morton  has 
arrived,  in  consequence  of  his  observations  and  measurements ;  mean* 
time  it  is  important  to  state  the  principles  on  which  he  proceeded. 

In  a  few  years,  it  will  appear  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  mind, 
that  in  the  nineteenth  century,  men  holding  the  eminent  station  in 
literature  occupied  by  Lord  Jeffrey  and  Lord  Brougham,  should  have 
seriously  deniedf  that  the  mind,  in  this  world,  acts  by  means  of  mate- 
rial organs ;  yet  such  is  the  case ;  and  the  denial  can  be  accounted  for 
only  by  that  entire  neglect  of  physiology,  as  a  branch  of  general 
education,  which  prevailed  in  the  last  century,  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  metaphysical  philosophy  in  which  they  were  instructed,  bore  no 
reference  to  the  functions  of  the  brain.  We  need  not  say,  that  no 
adequately  instructed  naturalist  doubts  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
the  mind.  But  there  are  two  questions,  on  which  great  difference  of 
opinion  continues  to  prevail:  Ist,  Whether  the  size  of  the  brain 
(health*  age,  and  constitution  being  equal)  has  any,  and  if  so,  what 
influence,  on  the  power  of  mental  manifestations  ?  and  2dly,  Whether 
different  faculties  be,  or  be  not,  manifested  by  particular  portions  of 
the  brain  ? 

The  Jirst  proposition,  that  the  size  of  the  brain,  other  conditions 
being  equal,  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  power  of  mental  manifestation, 
is  supported  by  analogy,  by  several  well  known  facts,  and  by  high 


*  Dr.  Morton  acknowledges  himself  to  be  under  many  obligations  to  Mr. 
Phillips  in  the  prosecution  of  his  inquiries,  and  says  that  it  was  he  who  invented 
the  machines  in  making  the  measurcmen's,  and  executed  many  of  them  himstlf. 

t  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  the  Edin.  Review,  No.  88,  and  Lord  Brougham,  in  hia  DU. 
course  on  Natural  Theology,  p.  ISO. 
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physiological  aathorities.  The  power  of  smell,  for  example,  is  great 
in  proportion  to  the  expansion  of  the  olfactory  nerre  on  the  interna) 
nostrils,  and  the  Tolume  of  the  nerve  itself  bears  a  direct  relation  to 
the  degree  of  that  expansion.  The  superficial  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  ethmoidal  bone,  on  which  the  nerve  of  smell  is 
ramified,  is  computed  in  man  to  extend  to  twenty  square  inches ;  and 
in  the  seal,  which  has  great  power  of  smell,  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  square  inches.  The  optic  nerve  in  the  mole  is  a  slender 
thread,  and  its  vision  is  feeble ;  the  same  nerve  is  large  and  thick  in 
the  eagle,  accompanied  by  intense  powers  of  sight.  Again,  the  fact 
admits  of  demonstration,  that  deficiency  in  the  size  of  the  brain  is 
one,  although  not  the  only,  cause  of  idiotcy.  Although  the  brain  be 
healthy,  if  the  horizontal  circumference  of  the  head,  with  the  muscular 
integuments,  do  not  exceed  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches,  idiotcy  is  the 
invariable  consequence.  Dr.  Voisin  states  that  he  made  obscnations 
on  the  idiots  under  his  care  at  the  Parisian  Hospital  of  Incurables,  and 
found  tliat  in  the  lowest  class  of  idiots,  where  the  intellectual  mani- 
festations were  null,  the  horizontal  circumference,  taken  a  little  higher 
than  the  orbit,  varied  from  eleven  to  thirteen  inches,  while  the  distance 
from  the  root  of  the  nose  backwards,  over  the  top  of  the  head,  to  the 
occipital  spine,  was  only  between  ^ight  and  nine  inches;  and  he 
found  no  exception  to  this  fact.  If,  therefore,  extreme  defect  of  size 
of  the  brain  be  invariably  accompanied  by  mental  imbecility,  it  is  a 
legitimate  inference  that  size  will  influence  the  power  of  manifesution 
through  all  other  gradations  of  magnitude,  always  assuming  other 
conditions  to  be  equal. 

Physiological  authorities  are  equally  explicit  on  this  subject.  Ma* 
gendie  says,  "  The  volume  of  the  brain  is  generally  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  capacity  of  the  mind.  We  ought  not  to  suppose,  liowever, 
that  every  man  having  a  large  head  is  necessarily  a  person  of  superior 
intelligence ;  for  there  are  many  causes  of  an  augmentation  of  the 
volume  of  the  head  besides  the  size  of  tlie  brain;  but  it  is  rarely 
found  that  a  man  distinguished  by  his  mental  faculties  has  not  a  large 
head.  The  only  way  of  estimating  the  volume  of  the  brain,  in  a 
living  person,  is  to  measure  the  dimensions  of  the  skull ;  every  other 
means,  even  that  proposed  by  Camper,  is  uncertain." 

The  difference  of  mental  power  between  young  and  adult  minds,  is 
a  matter  of  common  observation.  The  difference  in  the  weights  of 
their  brains  is  equally  decided. 

According  to  Cniveilhier,  in  three  young  subjects,  the  weights  of 
the  brains  were  as  follows  :^ 

In  the  first,  the  brain  weighed  2  lbs.  2  oz.;  the  cerebellum,  4|  oz.; 
togciiier,  2  lbs.  6i  oz.    In  the  second,  the  brain  weighed  2 lbs.  8  oz.; 
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the  cerebellum,  Si  oz. ;  together,  2  lbs.  Hi  oz.  In  the  third,  the 
brain  weighed  %  lbs.  5  oz. ;  the'  cerebellum,  5  oz. ;  together,  2  lbs. 
10  oz. 

In  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Monro's  work  on  the  brain.  Sir  Williui 
Hamilton  states  the  average  weight  of  the  aduit  male  Scotish  brain 
and  cerebellum  to  be  3  lbs.  8  oz.  troy. 

Again :  a  difference  in  mental  power  between  men  and  women,  is 
also  generally  admitted  to  exist,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  difler* 
ence  in  the  size  of  their  brains. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  states  the  average  weight  of  the  adult  female 

Scotish  brain  and  cerebellum,  to  be  3  lbs.  4  oz.  troy ;  being  4  oz.  less 

than  that  of  the  male.     He  found  one  male  brain  in  seven  to  weigh 

above  4  lbs. ;  and  only  one  female  brain  in  a  hundred  exceeding  this 

'  weight. 

In  an  essay  on  the  brain  of  the  negro,  compared  with  that  of  the 
JSuropean  and  the  ourang-outang,  published  in  tlie  Pliilosophical 
Transactions  for  1836,  part  II,  Professor  Tiedemann,  of  Heidelberg, 
adopts  the  same  principle.  After  mentioning  Uie  weights  of  fifty-two 
European  brains,  examined  by  himself,  he  states  that  **the  weight  of 
the  brain  in  an  adult  male  European,  varies  between  3  lbs.  2  oz.  and 
4  lbs.  6  oz.  troy.  The  brain  ot  men  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  great  talents,  is  often  very  large.  The  brain  of  the 
celebrated  Cuvier  weighed  4  lbs.  II  oz.  4  dr.  30  gr.  troy,  and  tliat  of 
the  distinguished  surgeon  Dupuytren  weighed  4  lbs.  10  oz.  troy. 
The  brain  of  men  endowed  with  but  feeble  intellectual  powers  is,  on 
the  contrary,  often  very  small,  particularly  in  congenital  iuiotismus. 
The  female  brain  is  lighter  Uian  that  of  the  male.  It  varies  between 
2  lbs.  8  oz.  and  3  lbs.  11  oz.  I  never  found  a  female  brain  that 
weighed  4  lbs.  The  female  brain  weighs  on  an  average  from  four  to 
eight  ounces  less  than  that  of  the  male  ;  and  this  difference  is  already 
perceptible  in  a  new-born  child." 

We  have  adduced  these  proofs  and  authorities  in  support  of  the 
proposition  that  size  influences  power,  because  we  conceive  it  to  be  a 
principle  of  fundamental  importance  in  every  investigation  into  the 
natural  history  of  man,  founded  on  the  pliysiology  of  the  brain ;  and 
also  because  in  the  hasty  zeal  of  many  of  the  opponents  of  plirenolog}', 
to  undermine  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Gall,  it  has  been  denied  with  a 
boldness  and  pertinacity  more  allied  to  the  spirit  of  contentious  dispu- 
tation, than  to  that  of  philosophical  inquiry.  Its  importance  iu  a  disse^ 
i-ation  on  uatwnal  crania  is  very  apparent.  One  of  the  most  singular 
features  in  the  history  of  this  continent,  is,  that  the  aboriginal  races, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  perished,  or  constandy  receded,  before  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  have  in  no  instance  either  mingled  with  them 
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as  equals,  or  adopted  their  manners  and  civilisation.  Tliese  pheno- 
mena most  have  a  cause ;  and  can  any  inquiry  be  at  once  more  inte- 
resting and  philosophical  than  that  which  endeavours  to  ascertain 
whether  that  cause  be  connected  with  a  difference  in  the  brain 
between  the  native  race  and  their  conquering  invaders?  Farther, 
some  few  of  the  American  families,  the  Auracanian,  for  instance, 
have  successfully  resisted  the  Europeans ;  and  the  question  is  import- 
ant, whether  in  them  the  brain  be  in  any  respect  superior  to  what  it 
is  in  the  tribes  which  have  unsuccessfully  resisted  ? 

It  is  true,  that  Dr.  Gall's  fundamental  principle,  the  size  in  the  brain 
(other  conditions  being  equal)  is  a  measure  of  the  power  of  mental 
manifestation,  is  directly  involved  in  these  inquiries ;  but  we  can  dis- 
cover no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  put  to  the  test  of  an  extensive 
and  accurate  induction  of  facts.  The  unphilosopliical  prejudice  that 
every  proposition  and  fact  in  physiology  must  be  neglected  or  opposed, 
because  it  bears  on  the  vexed  question  of  phrenology,  has  been  too 
long  indulged.  The  best  interests  of  science  require  that  it  should  be 
laid  aside,  and  we  commend  Dr.  Morton,  for  having  resolutely  dis- 
caxded  it.  He  does  not  enter  the  field  as  a  partisan,  for  eft  against 
Dr.  Gall's  doctrines,  but  as  a  philosophical  inquirer,  and  states  can- 
didly and  fearlessly  the  results  of  his  observations. 

Dr.  Morton  reports  the  size  in  cubic  inches  of  the  interior  of  nearly 
every  skull  described  by  him.  **  An  ingenious  mode,"  says  he,  *'of 
taking  the  measurement  of  the  internal  capacity,  was  devised  by  Mr. 
Phillips.  In  order  to  measure  the  capacity  of  a  cranium,  the  foramina 
were  first  stopped  with  cotton,  and  the  cavity  was  then  filled  witli 
while  pepper  seedt*  poured  into  the  foramen  magnum  until  it  reached 
the  surface,  and  pressed  down  with  the  finger  until  the  skull  would 
receive  no  more.  The  content!  were  then  transferied  to  a  tin  cylinder, 
which  was  well  shaken  in  order  to  pack  the  seed.  A  mahogany  rod 
(previously  graduated  to  denote  the  cubic  inches  and  parts  contained 
in  the  cylinder)  being  then  dropped  down,  with  its  foot  resting  on  the 
seed,  the  capacity  of  the  cranium,  in  cubic  inches,  is  at  once  read  off 
on  it." 

Dr.  Morton  gives  also  measurements  of  particular  regions  of  the 
brain,  as  indicated  by  th^  skull ;  and  in  this  portion  of  his  work,  the 
phrenologists  alone  can  claim  precedence  of  him. 

Secondly,  The  most  distinguished  philosophers  on  the  inind,  divide 
the  human  faculties  into  the  active  and  intellectual  powers ;  and  some 

*  **  White  pepper  teed  was  Mleeted  on  aooouot  of  itf  iphorioal  form,  its  hard, 
nets,  and  the  equal  iize  of  the  grains.  It  was  also  sifted,  to  render  the  equality 
still  greater.*' 
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admit  even  subdiviBions  of  the  feelings  into  propensities  common  to 
man  with  the  lower  animals,  and  moral  emotions ;  and  of  the  intellect, 
into  observing  and  reflecting  faculties.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown's  division 
of  the  intellectual  powers  into  simple  and  relative  suggestion,  corre- 
sponds with  this  last  classification.  If,  then,  the  mind  manifest  a 
plurality  of  faculties,  and  if  the  brain  be  the  organ  of  the  mind,  it 
appears  to  be  a  sound  inference  that  the  brain  may  consist  of  a 
plurality  of  organs.  The  presumptions  which  arise,  in  favour  of  this 
idea,  from  the  constitution  of  the  external  senses  and  their  organs,  are 
strong.  Each  sense  has  its  separate  nervous  apparatus.  Nay,  when 
the  function  of  a  part  is  compound,  the  nerves  are  multiplied,  so  as  to 
give  a  distinct  nerve  for  each  function.  The  tongue  has  a  nerve  for 
voluntary  motion,  anotlier  for  common  sensation,  and  the  best  autho- 
rities admit  a  third  nerve  for  tctatty  although  the  precise  nerve  \b  still 
in  dispute.  The  internal  nostrils  are  supplied  with  two  nerves,  the 
olfactory,  and  a  nerve  of  common  sensation,  ramified  on  the  mucous 
membrane,  each  performing  its  appropriate  function.  The  spinal 
marrow  consists,  by  general  consent  of  physiologists,  of  at  least  two 
double  columns,  the  anterior  pair  for  voluntary  motion,  and  the  poste- 
rior pair  for  common  sensation.  Sir  Charles  Bell  has  demonstrated 
the  distinct  functions  of  the  nerves  proceeding  from  these  columns. 
Fiurtlier,  every  accurate  observer  distinguishes  diversities  of  dispo- 
sition and  inequalities  of  talents,  even  in  the  same  individual.  The 
records  of  lunatic  asylums  show  numerous  instances  of  partial  idiotcy 
and  partial  insanity.  These  facts  indicate  that  the  brain  consists  of  a 
plurality  of  organs,  and  this  idea  is  countenanced  by  many  hfgh 
authorities  in  physiological  science.  ''  The  brain  is  a  very  compli- 
cated organ,"  says  Bonnet,  *' or  rather  on  a»9emblage  of  very  dlfferenX 
organa.*^*  Tissot  contends  that  every  perception  has  different  fibres  ;t 
and  Haller  and  Van  Swieten  were  of  opinion  that  the  internal  senses 
occupy,  in  the  brain,  organs  as  distinct  as  the  nerves  of  the  external 
senses.]:  Cabanis  entertained  a  similar  notion ,§  and  so  did  Prochaska. 
Cuvier  says  that  **  Certain  parts  of  the  brain,  in  all  classes  of  animals, 
are  large  or  smallt  according  to  certain  qualifies  of  the  a/iima/«,-"|| 
a)id  he  admits  that  6all*s  doctrine  of  different  faculties  being  connected 
with  different  parts  of  the  brain,  is  no  wise  contradictory  to  the  general 
principle  of  physiology.lf 

*  Paltng^n^siG,  I,  334.  t  (Eavros,  III,  33.  t  Van  Swieten,  I,  454. 

§  RapportB  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  rilommc,  2de  Edit.  I,  233,  4. 

11  Anatomic  Compart,  tome  II. 

f  Rapport  Hiatoriqiie  sor  lea  Progr^s  dea  Scicncea  NaturcUef,  &c.  p.  193. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  above  tide  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
phrenologist.  Whatever  is  published  relating  to  the  structure,  organi- 
sation, and  functions  of  the  brain,  however  uninteresting  to  others, 
cannot  fail  tp  excite  his  interest.  But  we  must  confess  our  disappoint- 
ment, in  turning  from  the  title  of  the  work  before  us  to  an  examination 
of  its  contents,  to  find  only  three  pages  ( ! )  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
phrenology.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  vindicate  the  merits  of  its 
advocates,  either  by  pointing  out  the  particular  discoveries  which  they 
have  made  in  this  department  of  science,  or  by  showing  that  we  are 
indebted  to  their  labours  for  some  of  the  most  important  and  valuable 
knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  nervous  system.  It  would  seem 
hardly  possible  for  an  individual,  acquainted  with  the  history  and  pro- 
gress of  phrenological  discoveries,  to  write  a  work  of  more  than  three 
hundred  pages  on  the  **  Diseases  and  Functions  of  the  Brain,'*  with- 
out devoting  more  than  three  pages  to  the  consideration  of  phrenology 
in  its  bearings  on  this  subject,  and  we  must  think  that  Dr.  Brigham, 
as  he  himself  has  frankly  acknowledged,  has  had  neither  opportunity 
nor  leisure  to  examine  this  science  thoroughly  and  do  it  juatiee. 
He  shall  have,  however,  full  credit  for  what  he  has  said  respecting  its 
merits. 

The  work  is  designed  more  especially  for  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  though  it  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  The  author  opens  the  work  with  some  general  remarks  on, 
the  importance  of  understanding  the  structuze  and  functions  of  the 
brain,  after  which  he  proceeds  to  examine  the  various  methods  which 
have  been  employed  for  determining  its  functions.  The  several 
methods  mentioned  by  Dr.  Brigham,  such  as  chemical  analysis,  dis- 
section, experiments  on  living  animals,  comparative  anatomy,  &c., 
have  each,  in  themselves,  proved  entirely  ineifectual.  He  has  devoted 
the  chief  space  of  his  work,  under  this  head,  to  pathological  observa- 
tions. Dr.  B.  has  here  collected  and  detailed,  at  some  length,  many 
interesting  facts,  which  afford  the  strongest  possible  evidence  that  the 
brain  is  composed  of  a  congeries  of  organs,  and  moreover,  that  the 
external  parts  of  this  viscus  perform  the  functions  of  mental  manifesta- 
tions, while  the  more  interior  parts  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
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muscular  system,  and  the  powers  of  locomotion.  The  lavt  method 
noticed  by  Dr.  D.  for  determining  the  functions  of  the  brain,  is  that 
of  **  external  examination  of  the  cranium,  or  phrenology;"  and  here 
we  prt^sent  the  reader  with  his  three  pages  on  this  fr.liject,  which  were 
alhidcd  to  above.  We  should  not  omit  to  state,  that  honourable  men- 
tion is  made  throughout  Dr.  B.'s  work  of  the  labours  of  Drs.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  as  anatomists  and  physiologists. 

Dr.  Gall  should  be  considered  the  fitst  who  directed  atteniion  to  this 
meibod  of  studying  the  functions  of  the  brain.  Many,  1  am  aware,  have 
condemned  and  ridiculed  this  method,  hut  it  appears  tu  me  emineniiy 
deserving  of  attention.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modern  ))hilo- 
sophers  and  metaphysicians  observes.  "There  seems  to  be  but  little 
doubt  that  gefzera/  inferences  concerning  the  intellectual  capacity  may 
be  drawn  with  some  confidence  from  the  form  and  the  size  ^u  the  skull, 
and  it  has  been  imagined  by  some,  that  corresponding  to  the  varieties 
of  intellectual  and  moral  character,  there  are  certain  inequalities  or  pro- 
minences on  the  surface  of  the  skull ;  and  it  cnrtaiahj  is  a  tf*.*jilimiUe 
object  of  experimental  inquiry  to  amc^rtain  Iiow  fur  thin  opinion  w 
agreeable  to  fact,^^*  With  such  high  auihority  in  Vavour  of  thus  inves- 
tigating the  functions  of  the  brain,  surely  we  should  not  deem  this 
method  unworthy  of  our  notice.  For  ray  own  part,  I  see  nothing  unrea- 
sonable or  unphilosophica)  in  it,  but  can  say  in  the  lanr^unge  of  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  modern  anatomists,  that  ^'  the  whole  subject  of 
phrenolo;?y  appears  to  me  of  far  loo  much  importance  to  be  discu<(3ed 
without  the  most  rigid  and  impartial  examination  of  the  iinmcnse  body 
of  facts  adduced  in  support  of  it;  and  this  1  have  not  hitherto  had  leisure 
to  undertake.  I  shall  therefore  only  say  that,  so  far  as  i  am  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  I  do  not  see  it  as  otherwise  than  rational  and  |K;rfectly 
consistent  with  all  that  is  known  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  sysiem.''t 

It  appears  to  me  that  Dr.  Gall  proceeded  in  a  philosophiral  nnd  cautious 
manner  in  forming  his  system,  and  that  h^  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
'fairness  and  candour,  as  well  as  that  of  unsurpassed  indusiiy.  He 
acknowledges  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  declares  that,  ^'  to  speak 
correctly  of  organology  and  cranioscopy,  it  is  necessary  to  ac«]uire  a 
knowledge  of  it  by  a  long  and  practical  studv."  He  fully  notices  the 
objections  brought  against  his  system,  indeed,  he  was  the  first  to  state 
these  objections,  and  that  in  certain  cases  the  external  table  of  the  cra- 
nium is  not  parallel  to  the  inner  one,  that  sometimes  the  crunia  of  men 
of  very  limited  capacity  are  exceedingly  thick,  even  when  this  condition 
is  not  the  result  of  advanced  age  or  mental  disea!^e,  boih  of  which  pro- 
duce variations  in  the  thickness  of  the  cranium,  and  he  declares  that  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  with  exactness  the  developcmeiiis  of  certain 
convolutions  by  the  inspection  of  the  external  surface  of  the  cranium. 
Hesidos,  Dr.  Gall  never  pretended  that  he  was  able  to  determine  the 
chariicter  of  men  in  general  by  the  external  ei^aminaiion  of  the  head. 
"I  have  never  pretended,"  says  he,  ''to  distinguish  the  inthience  which 
modifications  of  the  forms  of  the  cianium  slightly  marked,  may  have  on 
the  character,  or  how  its  corresponding  shades  may  be  traced.  My  first 
observations  have  only  been  made  upon  persons  who  were  distinguished 
from  other  men  by  some  eminent  quality  or  faculty.     I  easily  perceived 

*  DugaUl  Stewart  on  Natural  Lanjruaj^ 
t  Solly  on  the  Humt!i  Brain,  p.  471. 
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ikat  it  was  only  in  such  indiriduaU  that  I  could  find  striking  difTereoces 
of  the  head;  and  that  I  could  distinguish  well-marked  protuberances."'*' 
Since  the  announcement  of  Dr.  Gail's  opinions,  there  have  been  many 
discoveries  in  physiology,  and  numerous  patholosrical  rescnrches  bearing 
upon  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  These  have  not  shaken  the 
system  of  Gall,  but,  on  the  whole,  have  strengthened  it.  In  fact,  I  am 
confident  that  opinions  respecting  the  biain  being  a  congeries  of  organs 
exercising  different  functions,  and  the  probability  of  learning  something 
respecting  the  functions  of  the  brain  by  the  external  examination  of  the 
skull,  would  have  been  by  this  time  advanced  and  embraced  by  many, 
solely  in  consequence  of  tne  physiological  and  pathological  discoveries 
and  researches  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

So  far  as  regards  my  personal  observation  on  this  subject,  I  am  com* 
pelled  to  say,  it  has  not  been  great.  The  attention  I  have  given  to  it 
has,  however,  impressed  me  favourably.  I  have  never  found  any  striking 
instances  in  contradiction  of  what  Dr.  Gall  considers  established.  For 
three  years  I  have  been  a  director  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  and 
have  had  abundant  opportunity  of  examining  and  comparing  the  heads, 
and  learning  the  character  of  several  hundreds  of  prisoners.  I  have  not, 
to  be  sure,  embraced  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  studying  this  sub- 
ject as  thoroughly  as  I  might.  Still,  I  have  not  been  wholly  oeglectful 
of  it,  and  can  state  ihat  I  have  found,  in  numerous  instances,  confirma- 
tion of  the  opinions  of  Gall. 

In  conclusion,  1  consider  this  method  of  studying  the  functions  of  the 
brain  deserving  of  the  attention  of  medical  men,  who,  of  all  others,  have 
the  best  opportunity  of  testing  its  correctness  and  determining  its  value, 
particularly  by  painological  investigations. 


ARTICLE  III. 


ON  THE  HARMONY  BETWEEN  FHRENOLOOY  AND  THE  SCRIPTURE  DOCntlKE 

OF  REGENERATION. 

Many  good  people  have  had  their  fean  excited,  lest  there  should  be 
some  discrepancy  betweeu  the  principles  of  phrenology  and  the  doc* 
trines  of  revelation.  They  seem  to  forget  this  important  foct,  that  the 
God  of  revelation  is  also  the  God  of  nature^  and  that,  consequently, 
the  laws  of  the  latter,  when  correctly  interpreted,  must  neceitsarily  be 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  truths  of  the  former.  It  is  impossible,  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  Divine  attributes,  that  the  will  of  God,  as 
revealed  in  his  Word,  should  contradict  his  will,  as  manifested  in  his 
works.  If  there  should  appear  to  be  any  discrepancy  between  natural 
and  revealed  truth,  the  cause,  and  of  course  the  error,  must  originate 
entirely  on  the  part  of  the  creature^  and  not  on  that  of  the  Creator. 

The  advocates  of  phrenology  have  at  different  times  attempted  to 

*  Gall  on  the  Fonetiont  of  the  Brain  and  each  of  hs  Parta,  Ac.,  Vol.  X 
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show  the  harmony  which  subsists  between  their  science  and  the 
essential  truths  of  Christianity.  We  have  presented  several  articles 
of  this  nature  in  the  Journal,  and  now  take  pleasure  in  copying 
another,  on  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Regenerationi  from  the  fourth 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal.  The  writer,  (whose 
name  is  not  given,)  aAer  some  prefatory  remarks,  presents  us  with  the 
following  excellent  essay  :-— 

The  first  step  of  our  investigation  must  be  to  state  distinctly  what 
the  several  doctrines  in  question  are ;  if  they  are  once  understood,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  make  their  consistency  apparent. 

The  following,  then,  I  take  to  be  a  correct  statement  of  the  respec- 
tive doctrines : 

The  doctrine  of  phrtnology  is,  that  the  strength  of  the  different 
propensities,  sentiments,  and  intellectual  faculties,  with  which  any 
individual  is  endowed  by  nature^  bears  a  relation  to  the  size  of  dif- 
ferent portions  of  his  brain ;  and  may  be  ascertained  by  examining 
the  configuration  and  dimensions  of  his  cranium. 

The  doctrine  of  Christianity  is,  that  all  men,  whatever  be  thdr 
natural  character,  are  called  upon  to  repent,  to  believe  in  the  Saviour, 
and  to  turn  from  sin  to  God  and  holiness. 

Now,  the  objection  drawn  from  these  doctrines  has  been  twofold : 

1st,  In  ihe  Jirst  place,  there  is  an  inconsistency  said  to  lie  in  this — 
that  if  a  man  is  proved  by  phrenology  to  have  a  bad  natural  character, 
it  is  impossible  for  that  man  to  obey  the  gospel-call,  to  turn  from  his 
evil  ways,  and  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  righteousness. 

To  the  objection,  when  thus  stated,  the  answer  i^  extremely 
obvious ;  and  it  is  this,  that,  if  it  be  an  objection  to  any  thing  at  all,  it 
is  an  objection,  not  to  phrenology,  but  to  Christianity.  Phrenology 
does  not  pretend  to  make  men's  minds,  but  simply  to  know  them  as 
they  have  been  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature.  That  there  are  great 
natural  diversities  id  human  character,  and  that  there  are  some  men 
naturally  very  bad,  no  person  will  deny ;  and  if  any  one  chooses  to 
say  that  this  undoubted  fact  militates  against  Christianity,  we  refer 
him  to  the  divines  for  an  answer  to  his  objection.  But  to  impute  the 
objection  to  phrenology,  which  merely  asserts,  and  proceeds  upon 
ih'iB  fat f,  already  known  and.  allowed  by  all,  is  very  short-sighted,  or 
very  perverse.  Every  body  knows  that  there  are  some  men  by  nature 
extremely  wicked.  Such  characters  may  be  discovered  by  common 
observation.  Phrenology  furnishes  another  mode  of  observation  by 
whicli  they  may  be  discovered.  But  as  to  their  capacity  of  embracing 
Christianity,  we  leave  that  as  we  found  it.  If  their  having  bad  natural 
characters  does  indeed  incapacitate  them  from  embracing  Christianity, 
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te  incapacity  arises /rom  their  character^  and  not  from  wr  becoming 
aequainted  ttith  t7>  either  by  one  means  or  another. 

3(/,  But  the  objection  has  been  put  in  another  shape,  which  will 
reqaire  somewhat  more  attention.  It  has  been  said,  if  the  characters 
of  all  men  are  flxed  down  by  the  boundaries  of  their  crania^  in  the 
determinate  way  which  phrenology  presents,  how  is  it  possible  that 
they  should  undergo  that  total  revolution  which  Christianity  requires? 
When  a  man  is  converted,  is  his  whole  cranium  new  modelled^ 
Certainly  not ;  and  what  I  now  proceed  to  show  is^  not  only  that  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration^  as  laid  down  in  Scripture,  does  not  imphf 
any  change  of  the  original  powers  and  qualities  of  a  man's  mind,  but 
that  Scripture  most  distinctly  and  expressly  declares,  that  no  mch 
change  does  take  place,  either  at  conversion,  or  at  any  future  period 
of  the  Christian's  course,  and  that  the  native  elements  and  constitution 
of  the  Christian's  mind  remain  unaltered  till  his  dying  day. 

In  order  that  the  full  import  of  the  proposition  now  announced 
may  be  understood,  and  that  its  effect  in  reconciling  the  doctrines  of 
phrenology  and  Christianity  may  be  distinctly  perceived,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  expound  at  somewhat  greater  length  the  doctrines  of  the 
two  systems  which  have  been  briefly  stated  above. 

And,  firsts  with  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  phrenology — ^I  have 
stated,  that  the  phrenological  doctrine  is,  **  that  the  strength  of  the 
different  propensities,  sentiments,  and  faculties,  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  any  individual,  may  be  ascertained  by  examining  the 
configuration  and  dimensions  of  his  craniumJ*^  It  is  the  primary 
elements  of  intellectual  and  moral  character  conferred  by  nature^ 
which  phrenology  proposes  to  discover,  and  nothing  else.  It  does 
not  pretend  that  the  cranium  gives  information  as  to  the  actual 
attainments  which  any  individual  hat  made  either  in  intellectual  or 
moral  pursuits.  It  reveals  a  matt*s  capabilities  and  tendencies,  but 
not  the  extent  and  manner  in  which  these  may  have  been  fosteredi 
controlled,  and  regulated,  or  neglected,  crushed,  and* perverted. 

Circumstances  and" education  have  an  extensive  power  in  modify- 
ing human  character.  Both  the  intellectual  powers  and  the  moral 
qualities  are  alike  subject  to  their  influence;  the  good  may  be 
cherished,  or  it  may  be  thwarted ;  the  evil  may  be  checked,  or  it  may 
be  pampered  and  nursed  into  unnatural  activity.  7%e  mode  in  which 
these  causeij  operate  upon  the  human  mind,  is  not  very  material  to 
my  present  inquiry.  It  is  obvious,  however,  to  remark,  that  every 
mental  power  and  disposition  has  certain  external  circumstances 
which  are  adapted  to  its  nature,  which  excite  it  into  activity,  and 
form,  as  it  were,  the  element  in  which  it  naturally  moves  and  acts. 
By  placing  any  individual,  therefore,  carefully  and  constantly,  in 
voi^  n«— 26 
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circumstances  which  exercise  one  set  of  his  faculties  or  dispositions, 
and  by  removing  and  separating  him  from  those  circumstances  which 
would  exercise  a  different  set  of  his  natural  faculties  or  dispositions, 
the  one  class  of  exercises  becomes  familiar  and  habitual,  while  the 
individual  remains  unacquainted  with,  or  becomes  estranged  from,  the 
other  class  of  exercises.  It  is  moreover  possible,  indeed  it  is  what  is 
done  every  day,  \o  fix  in  the  mind  itself  certain  maxims,  ndes,  and 
motives  of  conduct,  which  propel  and  stimulate  in  one  direction,  while 
they  restrain  or  form,  as  it  were,  a  barrier  in  another  direction. 
One  course  may  be  made  to  appear  to  the  mind  as  fit  or  honourable, 
or  as  profitable  and  satisfactory  in  the  long  run ;  while  another  course 
is  made  to  appear  unworthy,  degrading,  unsatisfying,  and  in  the  end 
ruinous.  This  may  be  regarded  as  only  a  different  modification  of 
the  influence  of  circumstances  over  the  mental  functions.  It  is  the 
bringing  o(  future  and  distant  circumstances,  of  indirect  and  remote 
consequences  into  view,  representing  these  vividly,  and  impressing 
them  strongly  upon  the  mind.  Whether  tlie  representations  thus 
made  to  the  mind  be  true  or  false,  they  are  taken  by  the  mind  to  be 
true — as  true  as  existing  realities ;  and  it  is  this  impression  of  their 
reality  which  gives  them  their  control  over  the  workings  and  habite 
of  the  mind.  But  without  stopping  to  illustrate  this  subject  farther,  I 
observe  that  tliefact^  that  circumstances  and  training  have  an  extensive 
sway  over  the  human  mind,  is  beyond  all  dispute.  Now,  phrenology 
does  not  stand  opposed  to  this  plain  truth ;  nor  does  it  pretend  that  a 
man*s  whole  circumstances,  education,  and  history,  are  stamped  io 
the  shape  of  his  skull.  It  does  not  pretend  to  gather  one  iota  of 
these  from  an  examination  of  the  cranium;  and  the  whole  effects 
which  they  are  capable  of  producing  upon  the  character  are,  and  are 
acknowledged  to  be,  utterly  beyond  its  ken.  What  it  has  to  do  with, 
are  the  natural  endowments  of  the  mind. 

To  speak  more  correctly,  phrenology  affords  external  indications 
by  which  we  can  estimate  the  relative  strength  of  the  different  powers 
of  the  mind  as  bestowed  by  nature,  and  it  thus  furnishes  a  key  to  the 
discovery  of  the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  any  combination  of 
circumstances  on  the  characters,  and  dispositions  of  different  indi- 
viduals ;  but  it  affords  no  indication  by  the  observation  of  which  we 
can  tell  in  what  circumstances  an  individual  has  been  placed,  or  which 
of  the  faculties  possessed  by  him  have  been  most  cultivated  and  ex- 
cited. 

But  the  natural  endowments  of  men's  minds  are  as  various  as  are 
the  natural  dimensions  and  proportions  of  their  bodies.  The  influ- 
ence which  circumstances  and  training  exercise  over  mind  and  body, 
is  great;  but  it  is  still  limited.     It  will  never  make  either  mind  or 
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body  anew.  A  pigmy  cannot  be  converted  into  a  giant ;  a  puny  and 
siekly  constitution  cannot  put  on  the  strength,  and  be  nerved  with  the 
power  of  a  Hercules;  a  clumsy  and  deformed  man  will  never  be  made 
a  model  of  grace,  or  the  champion  in  athletic  exercises.  And  as  it  is 
with  the  body,  so  it  is  with  the  mind.  There  are  pigmy  minds,  and 
there  are  gigantic  minds ;  minds  puny  and  morbidly  weak,  and  minds 
of  Herculean  nerve  and  prowess ;  clumsy  minds  and  awkward  minds, 
cripples  and  deformed ;  and  the  variety  of  these  natural  mental  frames 
and  constitutions  is,  at  the  least,  as  great  and  as  conspicuous  and 
undeniable  as  are  the  diversities  of  corporeal  form  and  power. 

This,  then,  is  the  province  of  phrenology ;  and  a  wide  and  legiti- 
mate province  it  is,  and  one  which  it  is  easy  enough  to  distinguish 
from  the  province  of  circumstances,  education,  and  habit,  with  which 
U  has  been  too  oflen  ignorandy  or  designedly  confounded.  The 
phrenologists  do  not  pretend  to  tell  whether  a  man  actually  speaks 
Greek,  or  writes  poems,  or  commits  murders.  What  they  undertake 
to  do,  is  to  tell  how  far  a  man  possesses  the  natural  powers  which, 
under  proper  circumstances^  would  enable  him,  with  ease  or  with 
difficulty,  to  attain  either  to  high  or  to  moderate  excellence  in  any- 
branch  of  intellectual  pursuit;  or  how  far  his  natural  tendencies, 
either  to  good  or  to  evil,  are  strong  or  feeble.  But  whether  all  or 
any  of  the  powers  and  qualities  of  his  mind  have  had  scope  and  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  and  display  themselves,  whether  the  mind  has  been 
raised  and  stimulated,  and  sustained  in  its  exercises ;  or  whether  its 
good  qualities  have  been  damped,  or  its  bad  qualities  disciplined  and 
brought  under  control,  phrenology  does  not  inform,  and  the  phrenolo- 
gists do  not  pretend  to  tell* 

If  there  is  any  strong  natural  pecoliarity — and  every  person  knows 
what  is  meant  by  a  natural  pecnliarity,  and  how  distinguishable  it  is 
from  what  is  acquired  and  artificial— if  there  is  any  strong  natural 
peculiarity  in  any  department  of  mind,  temper,  or  character,  the 
phrenologist  will  have  no  difficulty  in  detecting  it,  thongh  nothing 
should  occur  in  his  presence  to  call  it  into  play,  or  though  it  should 
be  habitually  concealed,  so  as  altogether  to  elude  the  notice  of  ordi- 
nary observers.  And  it  is  thus  with  every  one  individual  faculty  and 
quality,  whose  separate  and  independent  existence  our  science  has 
revealed  to  us.  We  can  say  in  what  degree  any  person  has  the 
capacity  or  tendency  to  exercise  or  indulge  it;  but  whether  it  has 
been  manifested  according  to  its  native  strength — that  depends  not 
only  on  the  capacity — which  we  know,  but  upon  circumstances  and 
opportunities^-of  which  we  know,  and  upon  which,  therefore,  we 
will  decide  nothing. 

The  doctrine  of  phrenology  is  now,  I  hope,  pretty  distincdy  nnder- 
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Stood ;  and  before  proceeding,  I  will  only  fartlier  observe  in  passingt 
\hi\i  by  thus  defining  the  legitimate  province  of  phrenology,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  I  am  leaving  nothing  in  it  that  is  useful  and 
practical.  As  has  just  been  ob;$erved,  it  always  aflbrds  the  means  of 
detecting  decided  peculiarities  of  natural  character,  however  much 
they  may  have  been  thwarted  by  circumstances  or  counteracted  by 
education.  And  although  the  science  does  not  give  information  as  to 
roen^s  circumstances  and  education,  yet,  a(\er  the  phrenologist  ii 
informed  of  these  particulars  in  regard  to  any  individual,  he  will  be 
enabled,  by  the  application  of  the  science,  to  analyse  his  characier 
with  a  degree  of  completeneKS  and  philosophical  precision  of  which  a 
person  destitute  of  the  science  can  form  no  conception.  But  what  ii 
infinitely  more  important  to  observe,  the  high  pretentions  of  the 
science  are  grounded  upon  tliis,  that,  if  it  be  true,  it  presents  us  with 
an  entirely  new  and  a  correct  delineation  of  man^s  intellectual  and 
moral  nature.  -If  it  be  true,  it  supplies  the  greatest  destderattan  m 
the  whole  range  of  human  science ;  for  the  human  mind^  the  mcNl 
noble  and  interesting  of  all  the  subjects  of  physical  inqDiry,  hii 
hitherto  been  a  mere  blank— -a  barren  and  unproductive  waste,  in 
which  men  of  the  most  transcendent  genius  have  toiled  and  labooied 
absolutely  in  vain. 

But  I  must  now  turn  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  what  I 
have  to  show  in  regard  to  them  is,  that  the  change  which  they 
require  to  be  produced  upon  a  man's  character  and  conduct  is  not  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  alter  any  of  the  original  or  constitutional  pro- 
perties of  his  mind ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  alter  any  thing  which  the 
phrenologists  assert  is  ever  discoverable  from  an  examination  of  the 
cranium.  The  cranium  remains  the  same,  because  the  man,  in  aD 
his  natural  powers,  and  tendencies,  remuns  the  same. 
'^  The  change  which  Christianity  is  calculated  to  produce,  and  which 
it  does  produce,  upon  the  minds  of  men,  is  certainly  very  great.  It 
produces  this  change  sometimes  rapidly,  or  almost  suddenly,  but  for 
the  most  part  slowly  and  progressively ;  but  whether  the  effect  is  pro* 
duced  in  the  one  way  or  in  the  other,  I  apprehend  it  to  be  clear  thil 
the  change  is  of  a  nature  which  leaves  the  radical  and  elemenlaiy 
qualities  of  the  mind  just  as  it  found  them.  It  works  its  marvelloof 
renovations  and  transformations  by  means  of  a  regulating  and  emh 
trolling  influence,  not  by  monns  of  eradication  ;  and  the  great  supe  1 
riority  of  the  change  which  its  discipline  and  training  efTects  upon  the 
heart  and  character,  above  that  which  is  produced  by  any  other  syt* 
tern,  arises  from  the  transcendendy  superior  and  divine  means  which 
it  employs  for  the  attainment  of  its  glorious  and  heavenly  object 

What  is  the  great  means  which  Christianity  employs  at  fiiit  is 
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changiDg  and  aAerwardi  for  improving  and  perfecting  the  human 
character  ?  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  the  principle  of  a  true  and 
iiviagfailh.  Now,  observe  the  nature  of  this  principle,  and  the  mode 
of  its  operation.  What  is  faith  ?  The  Apostle  Paul  presents  us  with 
a  moat  explicit  and  pointed  definition  of  it  in  these  words :  **  Fuith  is 
the  '*  EVIDENCE  of  things  not  seen;**  an  abiding  and  realising  belief 
of  the  whole  truths  of  revealed  religion.  Let  a  man,  then,  have  tliis 
faith,  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  the  means  of  his  conversion,  (for 
"  by  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves — it  is 
the  gift  of  God;*')  and  observe  what  a  mighty  principle  you  have 
implanted  in  his  breast,  for  regulating,  controlling,  and  directing  all 
the  principles  of  his  nature.  Give  a  man  faith;  that  is  to  say,  let  him 
have  an  abiding  and  realising  conviction  in  the  presence  of  a  God, 
holy,  just,  avenging,  long-suffering,  and  compassionate,  but  who  can- 
not look  upon  sin,  and  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty ;  of  a  Saviour, 
the  Son  of  God,  who  abased  himself,  and  died  that  we  might  live — 
that  we  might  rise  from  the  degradation  and  death  of  sin,  and  live  to 
God,  and  walk  with  him  in  newness  of  life,  and  be  made  heirs  of 
immortality.  I  say,  let  a  man  have  faith  in  these,  and  all  the  other 
glorious  and  affecting  truths  of  revelation ;  let  him  have  *Mhe  evidence 
of  these  things  not  seen,*'  abiding  and  prevalent  in  his  mind ;  why, 
you  have  placed  the  man  in  a  new  world;  "old  things  are  passed 
away,  all  things  are  become  new ;"  you  have  annihilated  in  a  great 
measure  as  to  him  the  things  of  time  and  sense ;  or,  at  all  events,  you 
have  placed  him  in  the  very  midst  of  a  new  scene,  a  new  creation  of 
high  and  holy  and  heavenly  realities,  which  till  that  moment  were  to 
him  as  if  thpy  had  had  no  existence.  He  was  formerly  an  irreligious 
man — ''  God  w:is  not  in  all  his  thoughts;*'  and  if  his  mind  was  unfor- 
tunately constituted,  he  was  an  immoral  man,  indulging  his  natural 
propcnsitieH  and  passions  without  restraint;  for  there  was  nothing 
present  to  his  mind  calculated  to  restrain  them.  But  he  has  now 
received  faith — ''  he  believes  in  God ;  he  believes  also  in  Christ,*' 
and  in  all  the  other  relative  and  harmonious  truths  which  go  to  make 
up  those  **  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,"  which  are  proclaimed  to  fallen, 
sinful,  and  abject  man.  This  system  of  truth  is  "  evidenced'*  to  his 
mind  by  f:iith.  It  is  thereby  made  present  to  his  mind ;  it  occupies 
his  mind  and  fills  it;  calls  it  off  from  the  world  and  sin,  and  fixes  it 
upon  God  and  Christ,  and  holiness  and  heaven.  No  doubt  tlie  man 
is  not  yet  perfect;  but  he  is  converted ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  turuf^d ; 
his  course  is  changed.  He  has  hitherto  gone  on  in  the  downward 
path  of  sin;  he  now  begins  to  ascend  the  upward  path  of  virtue.  His 
descent  may  have  been  easy  and  rapid;  his  ascent  may  be  difficult 
and  stow.     But  his  face  is  set  heavenward;  and  he  will  now  go  on— 
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shiniQg  as  he  goes-— and  "shining  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  pe^ 
feet  day." 

Such,  I  think,  will  be  admitted,  by  every  one  acquainted  with 
Scripture,  to  be  a  correct  view  of  the  general  nature  of  the  doctrine 
of  conversion.  But  before  I  ask  whether  it  is  not  consistent  with 
phrenology,  I  must  clear  the  ground  of  a  difficulty  which  arises  finom 
the  writings  of  the  phrenologists  themselves.  At  one  time,  there  wis 
a  certain  portion  of  the  brain  designated  as  the  organ  of  faith.  It  b 
now,  I  rejoice  to  say,  a  long  while  sinc«  this  was  altered.  But,  if  I 
mistake  not,  in  the  writings  of  that  individual  to  whom  our  scienee  u 
so  greatly  indebted,  it  is  still  laid  down  that  faith  is  connected  very 
intimately,  if  not  exclusively,  with  the  organ  of  Hope.  Now,  wiA- 
out  taking  any  other  way  of  removing  whatever  difficulty  nrigfat  be 
supposed  to  arise  from  this  opinion,  if  it  were  correct,  I  must,  with 
deference,  submit,  that  it  is  an  opinion  which  must  have  been  taken 
up  without  due  consideration  of  the  subject  in  all  its  extent  No 
doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  faith  of  a  Christian  to  awaiken  and 
animate  his  hope,  and  to  make  this  faculty  dwell  with  delightful 
anticipation  upon  the  bright  futurity  which  is  opened  up  to  its  view, 
and  which  it  may  discern  and  exult  in  even  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
woriflly  debasement,  and  in  the  darkest  hours  of  this  world's  sorrow. 
But  has  Christianity  no  truths  which  speak  to  the  fears  of  a  believer— 
which  may  give  exercise  to  his  Cautiousness,  his  Adhesiveness,  his 
Conscientiousness,  his  Firmness,  his  Veneration,  his  Ideality,  and 
even  his  Combativeness,  seeing  he  is  called  Xo  fight  and  to  wrestle  f 
In  short,  is  there  one  active  principle  in  human  nature  to  which 
Christianity  does  not  apply  itself  in  the  most  urgent  and  affecting 
appeals,  by  means  of  a  genuine  and  living  faith  in  its  truths  ?  There 
is,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  necessary,  in 
order  that  these  truths  may  be  received  into  the  mind ;  and  withont 
that  degree  of  intelligence  there  can  be  no  Chris^an,  for  there  is  in 
fact  no  man.  But  if  the  truths  are  admitted  into  the  mind,  and 
impressed  upon  it  by  genuine  Christian  faith,  it  seems  obvious  that  it 
raises  the  whole  man,  and  gives  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  all  his 
natural  sentiments  and  powers. 

Having  put  this  matter  in  what,  I  hope,  will  appear  to  be  its  just 
light,  I  now  proceed  to  observe,  that  it  seems  qnite  manifest,  that  the 
principle  of  faith,  which  is  the  great  means  of  turning  a  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  ways,  leaves  a  man*s  natural  powers  and  qualities 
unaltered. 

Faith  implies  that  the  man  who  has  been  made  the  recipient  of  it, 
is  placed  in  a  world  of  new  circumstances ;  it  consists  in  this,  that 
these  circumstances,  which  are  of  the  most  aflecting  kind,  and  addres^s 
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every  power  and  faculty  of  the  soul,  are  habitually  and  constantly 
present  to  the  mind ;  these  affecting  circumstances  being  thus  made 
habitually  present  to  the  mind,  they  solicit  all  its  powers,  and  exercise 
them  all,  habitually,  in  a  new  way ;  but  they  do  not  change  the  nature 
of  the  powers,  or  alter  either  the  absolute  or  the  relative  strength  of 
any  one  of  them.  It  is  not  of  the  nature  of  the  faith  or  belief  of  any 
truths  to  altar  or  touch  the  intrinsic  quality  and  constitution  of  the 
mind  which  believes  them.  It  is  the  mind,  such  as  it  is,  which  faith 
employs  and  exercises ;  but  it  seems  inconsistent  with  the  very  idea 
and  conception  of  it,  that  it  should  confer  upon  the  mind  a  new  power, 
or  take  away  an  old  one,  or  that  it  should  affect  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  inherent  character  of  the  powers  which  actually  exist. 

But  the  Scripture  doctrine  will  be  seen  more  clearly,  and  tlie  whole 
subject  will  be  illustrated,  if  we  direct  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  a 
general  view  of  what  the  Scripture  unfolds  to  us  of  the  future  course 
and  progress  of  a  Christian,  aAer  he  has  undergone  the  first  great  and 
decisive  change  of  conversion. 

The  Christian,  then,  is  not  only  converted  by  means  of  faith*,  but 
he  is  sanctified  in  the  same  way;  by  which  is  meant,  that  he  is 
enabled  to  advance  in  a  gradual  and  progressive  course  of  moral 
improvement.  But  faith  enables  him  to  do  so,  not  by  giving  him  a 
power  to  root  out  any  of  his  natural  tendencies,  but  by  empowering 
him  practically  to  subject  and  subdue  them.  If  a  man,  at  his  conver- 
sion, has  an  evil  tendency,  it  will  remain  with  him  to  the  last.  There 
is,  however,  no  evil  tendency  in  human  nature  for  which  the  armoury 
of  faith  does  not  furnish  a  suitable  and  tempered  weapon  wherewith  to 
combat  it.  When  the  tendency  is  felt,  it  is  met  and  put  down  by  a 
Scriptural  application  suited  to  the  occasion;  when  it  springs  up 
again,  it  is  watched  and  put  down  in  the  same  manner.  The  Chris- 
tian gets  as  familiar  with  the  antidote  as  with  the  disease ;  and  the 
feeling  of  the  one  at  length  naturally,  and  without  effort,  leads  him  to 
tlic  inf?tant  and  effectual  application  of  the  other.  He  gradually 
obtains  the  mastery  over  the  enemy;  and  he  thus  strives  to  keep 
under  his  whole  body,  and  to  bring  it  more  and  more  into  subjection 
to  the  law  of  Christ.  The  tendencies  still  remain ;  but  all  their 
impulses  are  thwarted  and  strangled  in  their  first  risings.  The  man 
gradually  gets  estranged  from  what  he  never  indulges  in ;  a  new  and 
opposing  habit  is  formed,  a  new  and  purer  taste  is  acquired.  The 
mind,  in  one  word,  though  still  the  same  mind,  has  had  its  views 
elevated  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  expanded  from  time  to  eternity. 

But  still,  I  repeat  it,  the  Scripture  doctrine  is,  that  the  Christian's 
natural  tendencies  and  dispositions  continue  always  the  same.  lie  is 
called  upon  to  watch,  to  pray,  to  contend,  to  fight,  to  wrestle ;  there 
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18  no  period  of  his  course  that  he  is  allowed  to  think  himself 
or  safe  from  any,  even  the  greatest  failings  and  sins.  The  flesh  ever 
lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  s|nrit  against  the  flesh.  If  the 
Christian  is  to  prevail,  it  is  by  being  strong  in  the  faith ;  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  contemplations  and  sentiments  which  his  faith 
awakens,  he  must  watch,  and  pray,  and  strive.  If  he  ceases  to  be 
thus  exercised  at  any^one  moment,  his  whole  strength  has  departed 
from  him,  and  thera^  not  one  of  the  feeblest  of  his  spiritual  enemiei 
that  may  not  start  up  and  surprise  him,  and  gain  an  advantage  over 
him.  This  doctrine  cannot  be  stated  in  stronger  terms  than  it  is 
represented  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  own  experience.  "  For  we 
know,*'  says  he,  *^that  the  law  is  spiritual!  but  I  am  carnal,  sold 
under  sin."  **For  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not;  but  the  evil 
which  I  would  not,  that  I  do."  There  is  a  **  law  in  my  members 
warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to 
the  law  of  sin,  which  is  in  my  members.  Oh !  wretched  man  that  I 
am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?" 

Now,  here  is  no  change  of  the  natural  powers  and  tendencies.  The 
whole  improvement  efiected  on  the  believer  is,  literally,  and  witliout 
any  figure  of  speech,  the  efiect  of  circumstances,  training,  and  habit. 
The  mind  has  been  awakened  by  faith  to  the  perception  of  a  new 
class  of  objects ;  it  ban  been  made  alive  to  God  and  heavenly  things, 
to  which  it  was  formerly  dead  and  insensible ;  as  faith  is  strengthened, 
its  sway  over  the  powers  and  principles  of  the  mind  is  extended,  and 
its  ascendency  is  confirmed ;.  but  the  powers  which  are  thus  awakened, 
and  quickened,  and  kept  alive,  and  exercised  by  faiih,  are  the  self- 
same powers  which  existed  before.  The  only  difference  is,  that  they 
were  formerly  devoted  to  objects  less  worthy  of  them,  less  ennobling, 
or,  it  may  have  been,  positively  debasing.  But  by  means  of  the 
divine  principle  of  faith  implanted,  and  growing  stronger  in  his  breast, 
the  Christian  is  removed  from  the  contact  and  contamination  of  what- 
ever is  low  or  polluting.  He  lives  by  faith.  Though  in  the  world, 
he  is  living  continually  above  it.  His  mind  is  conversant  with  the 
sublime  and  glorious  things  revealed  to  his  believing  eye ;  and  it  is 
his  contemplation  of  these,  and  his  converse  with  them,  which  are  not 
transforming  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  mind,  but  schooling  and 
exercising  them,  and  which  arc  thus  gradually  moulding  his  habits 
and  his  tastes  into  a  mcetness  for  the  fellowship  of  the  saints  in  light* 

If  the  view  now  submitted  is  scriptural,  which  nohody,  I  think,  can 
douhr,  it  establishes  the  principle  which  I  am  maintaining ;  and  shows 
that  Scripture  and  phrenology,  so  far  from  being  at  variance,  are  in 
entire  and  beautiful  coincidence. 

But  this  is  not  alL    So  strong  are  man^s  natural  tendencies  to  evil» 
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and  M)  completely  does  Scripture  lecognise  their  permanent  hold  and 
•eat  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  even  the  divine  principle  of  faith  is  not 
•afficient  of  itself  to  enable  him  to  overcome  them.  He  must  con* 
tinually  ask  for,  and  obtain,  the  aids  of  the  holy  spirit  of  God,  to  help 
his  infirmities,  and  to  strengthen  his  otiierwise  feeble  and  vain  resist- 
ance. He  is  weak  in  himself,  but  when  he  is  weak,  then  is  he 
strong;  for  the  strength  of  God  is  made  per(Nst  in  his  weakness,  and 
he  is  strengthened  with  might  by  the  spirit  in  thtf  inner  man. 

Is  it  possible,  I  ask,  to  conceive  any  thing  that  could  convey  a 
stronger  idea  of  fixed  and  deep-rooted  propensities  than  this  doctrine 
implies  ? 

And  if  any  thing  should  still  be  thought  wanting,  I  would  appeal  to 
one  other  doctrine  of  our  holy  religion,  a  doctrine  which  is  eminently 
peculiar  to,  and  characteristie  of,  Christianity,  which  never  had  a 
place  in  any  merely  human  system  of  faith,  which  was  the  subject  of 
mockery  and  derision  to  the  philosophers  of  Athens,  but  which,  in 
the  roost  striking  manner,  countenances  and  accords  with  the  whole 
system  of  phrenology :  I  allude  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection^ 
which  proclaims,  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  dignity  and  the 
essential  importance  of  our  material  part.  For  we  are  taught  that 
notwithstanding  all  that  Christian  faith  and  Christian  exertion  and 
eteadfatftness,  and  the  spirit  of  God  himself,  can  do  for  us,  the  victory 
over  the  fiesh  will  never  be  complete  on  this  side  the  grave.  It  is  not 
until  this  body  has  died,  and  been  changed,  and  made  anew,  that  the 
soul  is  to  be  completely  fitted  for  its  eternal  home.  **  This  corruptible 
shall  put  on  incomiption,  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality.'* 
**Our  bodies  shall  be  fashioned  like  unto  Christ's  glorious  body," 
and  then  shall  we  ascend  and  **  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  so  shall 
we  l>e  for  ever  with  the  Lord." 

I  say,  therefore,  that  the  phrenologists  are  not  contradicted,  but  are 
roost  expressly  and  powerfully  confirmed,  by  phrenology,  when  they 
hold  that  no  change  is  produced  upon  the  original  faculties  and 
qualities  of  the  human  mind  by  the  reception  of  Christianity.  Phreno- 
logists cannot  tell  whether  a  man  is  a  Christian  from  the  examination 
of  his  cranium,  any  more  than  tliey  can  tell  whether  he  has  been  the 
subject  of  human  teaching  or  human  training.  The  effects  of  Chris- 
tianity are  infinitely  greater  than  what  are  produced  by  any  merely 
human  teaching,  or  by  any  merely  human  diiK^ipline,  because  the 
Christian  is  taught  of  God,  and  is  sustained  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Almighty.  Under  the  influence  of  such  means,  the  very  chief  of 
sinners  may  be  brought  from  darkness  into  light,  and  from  sin  unto 
noliness.  But  the  fact,  that  such  means  are  employed,  and  are  neces- 
sary to  the  last,  is  the  very  fact  which  ahows  that  the  innate  prin- 
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cipies  and  constitution  of  the  mind  remain  unaltered,  and  which 
blishes  my  proposition,  that  there  is  an  entire  accordance  between  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  and  of  phrenology. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

ELEMENTARY  PHRSNOLOOV. — ^NO.  2. 

VT  a  8.  vowLn. 

The;modified  influences  of  the  various  faculties,  when  acting  in 
combination,  constitute  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  practical 
phrenology.  Without  properly  estimating  these  influences,  no  cor- 
rect estimate  of  character  can  be  formed ;  yet  this  department  of  the 
science  is  not  sufliciently  understood  or  appreciated.  These  influ- 
ences, as  applied  to  the  classes  of  faculties,  are  particularly  interesting. 
For  example :  One  in  whom  the  posterior  portion  of  the  head — whidi 
includes  the  organs  of  the  propensities — greatly  predominates  over  the 
frontal,  will  manifest  proportionally  more  of  feeling  than  reason ;  of 
passion  than  intellect ;  of  propelling  than  directing  power ;  of  effi- 
ciency tlian  of  originality  and  strength  of  intellect ;  of  zeal,  energry, 
and  action,  than  wisdom,  discretion,  and  judgment ;  in  fine,  more  of 
the  animal  than  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  qaalities.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  frontal  portion  of  the  head  predominates  in  size 
and  activity  over  the  posterior,  the  character  will  be  the  reverse. 

One  in  whom  the  basilar  or  lower  portion  of  the  head — which 
includes  the  animal  propensities  and  observing  powers — predominates, 
will  possess  great  force  and  efficiency  of  character,  joined  with  a 
ready  talent  for  business  or  study ;  strong  passions  applied  to  selfish 
purposes,  and  unrestrained  by  the  moral  sentiments,  sufficient  smart- 
ness, tact,  and  energy,  to  conduct  large  operations  and  eflect  important 
undertakings,  yet  less  elevation,  magnanimity,  and  depth  of  intellect. 
Many  men  who  have  been  distinguished  in  the  world,  have  had  the 
organs  located  in  this  portion  of  the  head  large.  These  organs  give 
the  propelling  power  to  be  employed  by  the  intellect  in  attaining  its 
ends,  or  by  the  moral  sentiments  in  promoting  moral  and  philanthropic 
objects,  or  by  the  ^lelfish  sentiments  in  self-aggrandisement.  This 
class  of  faculties  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  strong  and  robust 
constitution. 

One  who  possesses  a  much  greater  developement  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  organs,  than  of  the  propensities,  will  have  goodness,  with 
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less  greatness  or  force,  of  character,  morality,  and  virtoe,  joined  with 
want  of  impetus,  if  not  of  efficiency ;  will  have  fine  talents  and  a  love 
for  moral  and  intellectual  pursuits,  accompanied  with  so  much  modesty 
dependence,  if  not  actual  tameness,  of  character,  that  he  will  not  be 
^  likely  to  rise  in  the  world,  vnless  pushed  forward  by  others,  but  may 
then  distinguish  himself;  willrt>e  amiable  and  sentimental,  if  not 
eminently  pious,  yei  efiect  but  little.  This  organisation  is  but  poorly 
adapted  to  the  exigences  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  generally 
accompanied  with  the  nervous  temperament,  a  delicate  constitntiont 
and  fine  feelings. 

One  having  large  organs  of  the  propensities  and  of  the  religious 
sentiments,  and  the  reasoning  faculties  only  moderate  or  full,  may 
struggle  hard  against  the  current  of  his  propensities,  yet  will,  be  liable 
to  be  oAen  overcome  by  it ;  may  endeavour  to  live  a  virtuous.  Chris- 
tian life,  yet  will  be  sometimes  guilty  of  gross  inconsistencies;  will 
take  contracted  views  of  religious  subjects,  and  indulge,  alternately, 
both  classes  of  organs ;  but,  with  the  moral  and  reasoning  organs 
equally  large,  will  be  obliged  to  struggle  hard,  yet  will  generally 
struggle  successfully,  against  "his  easily  besetting  sins,"  and,  in 
general,  be  consistent  in  his  religious  belief  and  practice. 

One  having  the  propensities  well  developed,  with  very  large  moral 
and  intellectual  organs,  will  combine  great  strength  of  mind  W'ith  great 
energy  of  character,  directed  by  the  humane  sentiments,  and  applied  to 
the  advancement  of  moral  and  benevolent  objects,  and  be  a  talented 
and  useful  member  of  society,  yet  have  his  faults.  4" 

One  with  strong  propensities,  and  the  intellectual  organs  large  and 
the  moral  deficient,  will  combine  great  power  and  energy  of  mind, 
with  great  depravity  of  character,  and  never  lack  means  by  which  to 
gratify  his  selfish  passions. 

One  having  the  perceptive  organs  generally  large,  and  the  reasoning 
organs  only  full,  will  have  a  mind  well  stored  with  facts,  and  a  desire 
to  see  and  know ;  a  thirst  for  genewtl. information,  and  a  facility  in 
acquiring  it ;  an  ability  to  attend  to  details,  and  a  popular,  practical, 
business  talent,  but  will  lack  depth,  judgment,  originality,  and  pene* 
tration  of  mind ;  may  execute  well,  but  cannot  adapt  means  to  ends, 
nor  superintend  complicated  operations;  may  possess  versatility  of 
genius,  be  a  good  scholar,  and  pass  for  a  man  of  talents  and  learning, 
yet  will  not  think  profoundly,  nor  readily  comprehend  first  principles, 
nor  bear  sounding. 

One  with  the  reflecting  organs  large,  and  the  perceptive  only  mode- 
rate or  small,  or  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  forehead  much  larger 
than  the  lower,  will  think  more  Uian  he  observes  or  communicates  ; 
will  have  much  more  to  do  with  ideoB  than  with  fact9§  with  Jitnda'- 
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menial  prindpUt  and  the  general  bearing  of  thingi,  than  with  thdr 
details  and  minutis ;  with  the  abitract  relations,  than  with  the  qualities 
of  things ;  with  the  analytical  and  demonstrative  sciences,  than  with 
the  natural;  with  thoughts  than  words;  may  have  great  strength, 
shrewdness,  and  penetration  of  intellect,  and  be  a  deep  and  profound 
reasoner,  but  will  lack  versatility  of  talent,  and  be  unable  to  employ 
his  powers  to  good  advantage,  or  show  what  he  is,  except  in  a  certain 
sphere,  yet  will  wear  well,  have  a  fund  of  important  ideas,  and  excel- 
lent judgment,  and  shine  in  proportion  as  he  is  tried. 

One  having  the  perceptive  and  reasoning  organs  both  large,  and  a 
large  and  an  active  brain,  will  have  a  universal  talent,  and  a  mind  well 
balanced  and  well  furnished  with  hoth  facts  and  principles ;  will  be  a 
general  scholar,  and,  with  a  respectable  developement  of  the  propen- 
sities, possess  a  decidedly  superior  intellect,  and  be  capable  of  rising 
to  eminence;  will  not  only  possess  talents  of  a  very  high  order,  but 
also  be  able  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage,  and  both  devise  and 
execute  projects,  and  succeed  in  whatever  he  undertakes,  even  when 
most  of  those  around  him  fail. 

One  with  a  round,  even  head,  in  which  all  the  organs  are  respect* 
ably  developed,  will  manifest  uniformity  and  consistency  of  character, 
opinion,  and  conduct;  have  few  excesses  or  defects;  take  his  cha- 
racter from  surrounding  circumstances ;  be  less  under  the  influence  of 
impulses,  and  manifest  on  nearly  all  subjects  good  sense  and  judgment; 
will  have  what  may  be  called  '*  a  well-balanced  mind,'*  and,  like  the 
poet*s  good  man,  "  hold  the  even  tenor  of-  his  way.*'  If  the  brain  is 
large  and  active,  and  external  influences  are  favourable,  the  individual 
will  be  a  universal  genius,  great  in  every  thing,  and  capable  of  sway- 
ing a  commanding  influence  in  the  world. 

One  with  a  head  uneven,  having  many  protuberances  and  depres- 
sions upon  it,  will  be  equally  peculiar,  eccentric,  and  aui-generis; 
will  present  many  strong  and  weak  points  of  mind  and  character ;  be 
too  much  the  sport  of  impulses,  and  the  creature  of  circumstances, 
thus  exhibiting  opposite  phases  of  character,  and  hence  will  be  esti- 
mated very  diflferently  by  different  persons.  Such  an  individual  will 
be  subject  to  many  changes  in  passing  through  the  world — will  be 
driven  here  and  there  by  strong  excitements,  and  manifest  but  little 
real  self-government.  Other  conditions  being  equal  in  two  heads, 
except  that  the  organs  of  the  one  are  uniformly  developed,  and  those 
of  the  other  unevenly,  the  former  is  far  more  preferable  than  the 
latter;  and  parents  ai|d , teachers,  in  educating  children,  should  take 
great  pains  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  the  harmonious  develope- 
ment of  all  the  mental  powers. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

nXDOHHf  ANCK  OF  CBRTAIN  ORGANS  IN  THE  BBITIflH  F0BT8.-~N0.  5« 

COWPEB. 

If  there  ever  wm  a  man  *' too  fall  of  the  vSfk  of  human  kindness 
to  catch  the  nearest  way,"  it  was  the  poet  of  Olney.  Destined  by  his 
friends  to  the  bar,  his  peculiar  organisation  wholly  disqualified  him  for 
success  in  the  legal  profession.  The  stormy  struggles  of  life,  of  the 
forum,  or  the  hall,  were  about  as  genial  to  his  nature  as  the  tornado  is 
to  the  hare-bell,  shaken  by  a  breath.  In  what,  then,  consisted  his 
unfitness?  Neither  in  intellectual  nor  moral  deficiency-^^one  will 
believe  it  of  the  author  of  the  *^  Task'*— nor  yet  in  want  of  ambition, 
that  convenient  solution  in  similar  cases,  for  he  has  written  to  per- 
petuate his  name,  and  possessed  all  a  poet's  sensibility  to  applause 
and  censure.  He  was  not  without  ambition,  but,  as  Lady  Macbeth 
would  say,  **  without  the  illness  should  attend  it."  Phrenology  alone 
can  furnish  the  true  key  to  his  character,  and  open  out  all  his  pecu- 
liarities, all  his  weaknesses,  and  all  his  virtues.  His  head  was  much 
above  the  average  size,  his  temperament  chiefly  nervous,  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  region  predominant.  Cautiousness  and  Conscientious- 
ness •  very  large,  while  Hope,  Self-esteem,  Combativeness,  and 
Destructiveness,  were  relatively  deficient.  Such  are  the  simple  data 
from  which,  joined  with  other  conditions,  a  hundred  phrenologists, 
possessing  the  inductive  spirit  of  their  science,  would  infer  the  same 
results.  But  let  us  turn  to  his  actual  history.  He  studied,  or  rather 
dallied  over,  law  for  several  years,  and  was  in  due  time  called  to  the 
bar.  On  his  first  attempt  to  speak  in  public,  he  was  seized  with  such 
excessive  trepidation  that  he  could  not  articulate,  and  the  failure  acting 
on  his  sensitive  system,  produced  a  severe  and  dangerous  nervous 
affection.  This  was  not  an  embarrassment  which  custom  could 
remove,  or  even  greatly  modify,  but  flowed  inevitably  front  his 
organisation,  which  disposed  him  to  great  timidity,  self-distrust,  and 
morbid  exaggeration  of  difficulties.  The  same  deep  sense  of  his 
unworthiness  we  see  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  where  he  appears 
before  us  in  the  character  of  a  Christian,  entangled  in  the  metaphy- 
sical dogmas  of  theology,  overwhelmed  with  a  consciousness  of  guilt, 
and  shuddering  at  the  prospect  of  eternal  reprobation.  Painfully 
impressed  with  his  inability  to  practise  h^  profession,  he  soon 
entirely  abandoned  it,  and  sought  peace  in  obscurity.  Buried  in  the 
gloom  of  Olney,  he  lived  for  many  years  in  violation  of  physical  and 
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mental  laws,  vainly  endeavouring  to  find  employment  for  his  highly 
gifted  mind,  in  constructing  farming  uteuAils,  superintending  a  sm^ 
garden,  and  rearing  rabbits — useful  occupations  enough  as  mere  relaxa- 
tion, but  altogether  inadequate  to  supply  the  demands  of  a  mind  such 
as  his.  Nor  was  his  social  intercourse  very  nicely  adapted  to  his 
natuie.  The  amiable  family  of  the  Unwins,  grateful  as  every  friend 
of  the  poet  must  ever  feel  for  their  kindness  and  care,  knew  very  little 
of  his  real  character,  -and  were  much  better  calculated  to  nourish  his 
morbid  views,  than  to  call  forth  those  energies,  the  due  exercise  of 
which  has  enrolled  his  name  with  the  famous  bards  of  his  nation.  A 
long  and  painful  period- passed  in  this  retreat,  and  with  the  exception 
of  some  slight  contributions  to  a  hymn-book  and  an  occasional  sonnet, 
nothing  indicated  the  existence  of  the  poet.  But  he  was  visited  by 
those  better  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  him  than  his  usual 
acquaintances.  To  Lady  Austen  and  his  charming  cousin,  the  Lady 
Hesketh,  whose  refined  manners,  lively  wit,  and  brilliant  intellect, 
aroused  his  higher  powers,  wc  are  chiefiy  indebted,  not  only  for  the 
Task,  but  for  many  of  his  best  productions.  To  the  influence,  also, 
of  these  attractive  qualities  of  his  accomplished  relative,  which  fur- 
nished  his  mind  with  the  healthful  excitement  it  so  much  needed,  and 
to  the  mental  labour  thus  superinduced,  he  in  all  probability  owed  the 
long  exemption  subsequently  enjoyed,  from  that  religious  gloom  and 
melancholy  which  had  been  fast  gatliering  like  night  over  his  entire 
moral  nature 

This  admirably  exemplifies  the  great  advantage  to  health  of  body  and 
roind»  of  calling  forth  the  latter  by  presenting  its  appropriate  objects. 
A  few  intelligent  friends  visiting  him  for  a  short  time,  awakened  into 
wholesome  activity  faculties  which  were  rusting  from  disuse,  or  what 
was  even  worse,  were  employed  upon  the  subtleties  of  theology, 
which  filled  his  imagination  with  horrors.  The  consequence  of  this 
reptored  vigour  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in  our  language, 
several  excellent  fugitive  pieces,  and  the  amusing  adventures  of  John 
Gilpin.  This  last,  as  every  reader  knows,  was  composed  in  one  of 
Coilpsr^s  darkest  moods,  and  it  may  be  well  to  call,  in  passing,  atten- 
tion to  this  fact,  as  one  Of  the  thousands  totally  inexplicable  upon  any 
other  than  phrenological  principles.  It  demonstrates  the  multiplex 
character  of  the  mind,  and  shows  that  the  faculty  of  **  Wit'*  can  be  in 
action,  suggesting  the  most  ludicrous  incidents,  even  while  Cautious- 
ness, and  some  other  organs,  are  filling  the  fancy  with  these  frightful 
creations.  Hut  let  us  turn  more  particularly  to  his  cranial  develope- 
ments.  The  perceptive  faculties  were  very  strong,  indicated  in  the 
likenesses  more  by  the  depth  than  breadth  of  his  forehead.  Hence 
his  descriptive  power,  the  graphic  vigour  of  which  is  equal  to  Thomp- 
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fon'f  in  accuracy,  but,  in  consequence  of  his  smaller  propensities,  not 
in  warmth  of  colouring.  Comparing  him  with  the  autlior  of  the 
*'  Seasons,"  whom  he  somewhat  resembles,  we  agree  with  Coleridge 
in  thinking  the  latter  the  **  bom  poet."  There  is  commonly  greater 
purity  of  style,  if  not  more  depUi  of  thought,  in  the  **  Task,"  but  it 
laclu  the  fervour  and  intensity  of  the  **  Seasons."  Cowper*8  tempe- 
rament was  finer,  and  his  Causality  probably  larger.  But  the  Ideality, 
Language,  and  affective  faculties  of  Thompson  were  much  superior. 
Cowper*s  productions  are  usually  compact, 'vigorous,  and  highly 
polished.  They  never  offend  the  most  cultivated  taste,  but  often 
delight  it,  and  on  the  other  hand,  seldom  move  the  affections. 
Thompson  seizes  the  attention,  holds  it  in  spite  of  many  faults,  rivets 
it  upon  the  subject,  carries  his  reader  right  onward  in  the  current  of  a 
sweeping  amplification,  and  often  in  a  perfect  cataract  of  words; 
words,  however,  which  fVequently,  with  singular  beauty,  advance, 
expand,  and  enforce  the  thought.  Comparison,  in  Cowper,  was  well 
developed,  and  Ideality,  though  by  no  means  a  ruling  organ,  was  not 
deficient.  Language,  also,  was  rather  large;  in  accordance  with 
which  he  was  not  only  an  excellent  linguist,  but,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  his  English  style  is  unsurpassed  in  precision  and  purity,  and 
conlbines  to  a  greater  degree  strength  and  beauty  with  a  chastened 
simplicity,  than  that  of  any  writer  of  the  last  or  present  century  with 
whose  works  we  are  familiar.  Benevofence,  which  was  powerful, 
together  with  his  small  Destructivcness,  created  that  extreme  horror 
of  war,  however  palliated  by  the  necessity  of  nations,  and  that  almost 
morbid  sensibility  to  the  infliction  of  pain  upon  any  sentient  beins,  so 
often  manifested  in  his  writings. 

^'  I  would  not  number  in  my  list  of  friends, 
(Though  graced  with  polished  manneis  and  fine  sense, 
Yet  wanting  sensibility,)  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm." 

Veneration  and  Wonder,  equally  large  and  active,  disposed  him  to  see 
signs  and  tokens,  and  a  special  providence  in  the  operations  of  nature, 
whenever  they  deviated  from  common  experience.  Philoeophical 
solutions  of  doubtful  causes  displeased  him,  and  seemed  ttf^^wn 
profane. 

^'  Forth  steps  the  spruce  philosopher,  and  tells 
Of  homogeneal  and  discordant  springs 
And  principles ;  of  causes,  how  tbey  work 
By  necessary  laws  their  sure  effects ; 
Of  action  and  reaction.    He  has  found 
The  source  of  the  disease  that  nature  feels, 
And  bids  the  world  take  heart,  and  banish  fear. 
Thou  fool !  will  thy  discovery  of  the  cause 
Suspend  the  effect  or  heal  it  1" 
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Like  all  men  of  high  intellectnal  and  moral  endowment,  he  Wsi 
disgusted  with  the  low  standard  by  which  society  regulates  its  actions, 
and  he  clung  to  the  pleasing  belief  of  eternal  justice  manifesting  ita 
retributive  power  in  partial  and  particular  instances.  Like  them,  too, 
he  was  apt,  for  the  want  of  a  philosophy  derived  from  the  nature  of 
things,  to  confound  the  physical  and  moral  laws.  Thus  he  belield, 
in  the  great  fog  which  covered  Europe  in  1783,  the  workings  of  an 
offended  Deity.  Conscientiousness  and  Cautiousness  constitute, 
both  from  their  size  and  morbid  aetions,  the  most  striking  points  of 
his  religious  character.  They  were  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
diseased  action,  and  the  source  of  much  of  his  suffering,  which  was 
rendered  frightfully  intense  by  his  very  active  temperament  His 
correspondence,  especially  that  part  of  it  relating  to  his  religious 
experience,  presents  a  painful  picture  of  the  unhealthy  action  of  these 
organs.  Nor  is  the  gloom  they  leave  upon  the  reader*s  mind  in  the 
slightest  degree  lessened,  by  reflecting  upon  the  manner  in  which 
some  of  his  friends  replied  to  those  communications.  The  editor  of 
those  letters  attempts,  in  his  preface,  to  refute  the  notion,  rather  pre- 
valent aAer  the  publication  of  Hayley's  life  of  tlie  poet,  that  religion, 
or  his  views  of  religion,  led  to  his  mental  aberrations ;  but,  as  we 
think,  unsuccessfully.  He  states  the  poet's  gloom  and  hypochondria 
were  entirely  produced  by  his  having  in  early  life  imprudently 
checked  an  erysipelatous^ffection  of  the  fare.  That  his  health 
might  have  been  thus  injured,  and  his  mind,  in  consequence,  slightly 
effected,  is  not  denied.  But  it  cannot  be  received,  in  the  face  of  more 
powerful  ones,  as  an  adequate  cause  of  Cowper's  insanity.  That  his 
pectiliar  notions  of  religion  exercised  a  most  powerful  influence  over 
his  mind,  cannot  be  contested,  since  he  has  himself  recorded  it.  Nor 
will  any  unprejudiced  inquirer  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  after  weigh* 
ing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  that  influence  was  fri^t- 
(ully  disastrous.  Let  us,  then,  remember  his  organisation ;  the  pre- 
dominant nervous  temperament,  the  small  Hope,  moderate  Self-esteem, 
laige  Cautiousness  and  Conscientiousness ;  and  it  will  at  once  be  con- 
ceded that  ^y  thing  calculated  to  stimulate  unduly  the  larger  organs, 
and  encunAei  the  weaker,  could  not  fail  to  be  extremely  pernicious. 
Now,  one  of  the  capital  points  of  belief  of  the  sect  to  which  he  was 
attached,  is  that  of  the  "  elect,'*  and  the  comparative  uselessness  of 
good  works  to  secure  salvation.  One  of  this  persuasion,  with  a  large 
endowment  of  Self-esteem  and  Hope,  will  be  very  apt  to  think  him- 
self one  of  the  chosen,  even  though  his  actual  vices  would  make  him 
appear,  in  the  eyes  of  all  others,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  selection. 
And  on  tlie  other  hand,  one  with  these  same  organs  small,  and  believ- 
ing thus,  would,  notwithstanding  hit  whole  life  might  have  been 
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Qlstked  by  the  serere  practice  of  the  higher  virtues,  fear,  in  his 
desponding  moments,  that  he  was  destined  to  hopeless  panishment 
The  latter  was  Cowper's  case.  But  to  show  more  clearly  the  influ- 
ence of  such  views  upon  one  of  his  organisation,  let  us  listen  to 
iiimself% 

TV  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton. 
*•  My  dear  Friend,— 

"  My  device  was  intended  to  represent,  not  my  own  heart,  but  the 
heart  of  a  Christian,  mourning  and  yet  rejoicing,  pierced  with  thorns 
yet  wreathed  about  with  roses.  I  have  the  thorn  without  the  rose. 
My  briar  is  a  wintry  one,  the  flowers  are  withered,  but  the  thorn 
remains." 

Again,  some  months  later : 

**  I  have  been  lately  more  dejected  than  usual ;  more  harassed  by 
dreams  in  the  night,  and  more  deeply  poisoned  by  them  on  the 
following  day.  I  know  not  what  is  portended  by  an  alteration  for 
the  worse,  after  eleven  year»  qfmUery.^* 

The  eleven  years  here,  makes  the  time  during  which  he  believed 
himself  hopelessly  doomed  to  future  punishment ;  and  thus  he  con- 
Ifaraei^  several  years  zHtr  :— 

**  Adam^s  approach  to  the  tree  of  life,  after  he  had  sinned,  was  not 
more  effectually  prohibited  by  the  flaming  sword,  that  turned  every 
way,  than  mine  to  its  great  antitype  has  been  now  almost  thirteen 
years,  a  short  interval  of  two  or  three  days,  which  passed  about  this 
time  twelvemonth,  alone  excepted.  For  what  reason  it  is  that  I  am 
thus  long  excluded^  if  I  am  ever  again  to  be  admitted,  is  known  to 
God  only.  I  can  say  but  this,  that  if  he  is  still  my  father,  this 
paternal  severity  has  toward  me  been  such  as  that  I  have  reason  to 
account  it  unexampled.  *  *  *  If  the  ladder  of  Christian  experience 
reaches,  as  I  suppose  it  does,  to  the  very  presence  of  God,  it  has 
nevertheless  its  foot  in  the  abyss.  And  if  Paul  btood,  as  nf  doubt  he 
did,  on  the  topmost  round  of  it,  I  have  been  standing,  andlltill  stand, 
on  the  lowest,  in  this  thirteenth  year  that  has  passed  since  njiscendod. 
In  such  a  situation  of  mind,  encompassed  by  the  midnight  of  absolute 
despair,  and  a  thousand  times  filled  with  unspeakable  horror,  I  first 
commenced  author." 

In  this  same  letter,  he  alludes  to  a  fear  expressed  by  some  of  his 
religious  friends  that  he  might  be  injured  by  the  gaiety  of  some  of  the 
intelligent  acquaintances  who  surrounded  him  ! 

**  At  present,  however,  I  have  no  connections  at  which  either  you, 
I  tmst,  or  any  who  love  me  and  wish  me  well,  have  oceatton  to 
VOL.  II.— -27 
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conceive  alarm.    *    *    *    I  do  not  know  that  there  is  among  them  a 
single  person  from  whom  I  am  likely  to  catch  eontamination." 

A  month  later,  he  writes  in  the  same  strain  of  hopelessness — 

**  The  dealings  of  God  with  me  are  to  myself  utterly  unintelligiUe. 
More  than  a  twelvemonth  has  passed  since  I  began  to  hope  that, 
having  walked  the  whole  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  this  Red  Sea,  I 
was  beginning  to  climb  the  opposite  shoKt  wd  I  prepared  to  sing  the 
song  of  Moses.  But  I  have  been  disappointed ;  those  hopes  have 
been  blasted ;  those  comforts  have  been  wrested  from  me.  I  could 
not  be  so  duped,  even  by  the  arch  enemy  himself,  as  to  be  made  to 
question  the  Divine  nature  of  them ;  but  I  have  been  made  to  believe 
that  God  gave  them  to  me  in  derision,  and  took  them  away  in 
vengeance." 

A  long  letter  follows,  of  exculpation  from  certain  charges  of  living 
too  gay  a  life,  in  which  he  anxiously  assures  his  friend  that  riding 
out  with  Mrs.  Unwin  in  the  carriage  and  company  of  Lady  Hesketh, 
has  not  led  him  into  the  dissipation  his  friends  had  feared.  Then 
can  be  but  one  feeling  experienced  by  every  sane  mind  towards  those 
who  would  thus  have  deprived  the  unhappy  poet  of  the  little  pleasure 
within  his  reach,  and  tliat  is  unutterable  disgust. 

Our  space  admits  of  no  more  extracts  from  that  painful  correspond- 
ence, nor  do  we  suppose  more  to  be  necessary  to  convince  the  reader 
that  whatever  happiness  others  may  have  found  in  the  tenets  he 
cherished,  to  Cowper  they  brought  nothing  but  gloom  and  misery. 
..Phrenologists  perpetually  urge  divines,  who  possess  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities for  applying  its  benefits,  to  study  the  only  true  science  of 
mind.  Suppose  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton,  the  poet*8  friend  and  spiritual 
counsellor,  could  have  been  thus  enlightened,  and  consequently  been 
able  to  detect  the  peculiarities  of  Cowper*s  organisation,  its  excesses 
and  defects,  would  he  have  responded  as  he  did  to  those  gloomy, 
morbid,  hopeless  letteitf!  When  the  poet's  fears  at  length  extended 
even  unto  the  horrid  ipprehension  of  eternal  punishment — when  hu 
overwrougkt  Conscientiousness  magnified  his  venial  offences  into 
crimes  too  deep  for  the  infinite  mercy  of  heaven— could  any  divine 
acquainted,  as  every  divine  ought  to  be,  with  the  difference  between 
healthy  and  diseased  manifestations,  have  balanced — according  to  all 
the  cold  niceties  of  that  merciless  creed,  which  is  the  offspring  of  an 
exterminating  spirit,  savouring  much  more  of  man's  destnictiveness 
than  of  the  even-handed  justice  of  God — all  the  probabilities  and 
improbabilities  of  such  a  destiny  for  his  friend,  and  that  friend  one 
who  had  never  injured  a  human  being — no,  not  a  particle  of  organised 
mattei^-one  who  would  not  have  doomed  a  Nero  or  a  Caligula  to  the 
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fate  which,  with  9o  amch  self-abasement,  he  dreaded  for  himself? 
Would  he  have  played  and  tampered  with  those  insane  horrors* 
instead  of  appealing  to  that  intellect  which,  even  in  detailing  them, 
evinced  its  strength,  and  to  that  sense  of  justice,  never  blind  nor 
without  charity,  but  when  beholding  his  own  frailties — instead  of 
demonstrating,  by  a  force  of  reason  which  his  unhappy  friend  could 
not  have  resisted,  the  total  impossibility  of  his  ever  suffering  the 
frightful  punishment  he  so  much  feared,  but  which,  in  the  whole 
coarse  of  his  sinless  life,  he  could  not  have  incurred  ?  But  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Newton  was  without  light;  the  language  which  the  Author  of 
man  has  impressed  upon  the  dome  of  thought  had  not  then  been 
interpreted  aright,  and  the  inner  mysteries  of  the  sanctuary  were  yet 
unsolved. 

The  melancholy  poet,  but  too  prone  to  observe  the  darker  shades 
of  life,  required  society  the  opposite  to  that  which  Olney  or  his 
leligious  associations  furnished.  And  the  attentive  reader  of  his 
history  cannot  fail  to  discover,  in  the  salutary  effects  which  ever 
followed  his  occasional  intercourse  with  strong  and  healthy  minds,  the 
■bsardity  of  that  philosophy  which,  by  a  species  of  homceopathic  treat- 
ment, would  cure  with  what  created  the  disease — would  substitute  the 
bnse  for  the  antidote^ — and  attempt  to  dissipate  the  mists  by  extinguish- 
ing the  sun. 

During  the  five  or  more  years  when  he  was  engaged  upon  the 
translation  of  Homer,  his  health  was  unusually,  sound,  and  his  mind 
proportionately  vigorous ;  but  afler  that  work  was  completed,  and  all 
proper  excitement  withdrawn  from  his  faculties,  he  unwisely  returned 
again  to  theological  mysticism'.  His  intellect  began  to  wander,  and 
once  more  became  thoroughly  overcast ;  but  now,  unfortunately,  with 
clouds  and  thick  darkness  no  more  to  be  completely  dispelled,  and 
whence  he  at  last  emergedy  the  dim  phantom  of  himself,  with  his 
physical  energies  utterly  sapped,  hie  mind  emasculate  and  shattered— 
the  unhappy  victim  of  religious  mania.  ^^ 
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ARTICLE   VI. 

The  Philosophy  of  Human  lAfe:  being  an  investigation  of  ike  great 
Elements  of  Ufe-^he  Power  that  Jlcts^-the  mil  that  directs  the 
Jictionr-~and  the  Accoxmtability  or  Sanctions  that  influence  the 
formation  of  Volitions;  together  with  Reflections  adapted  to  the 
physical^  political^  poptdar^  morale  and  religious  nature;t  of  man. 
By  AMOS  Dean,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Albany 
Medical  College.  Published  by  Marsh,  Capen,  Lyon,  &,  Co. 
Boston:  12  mo.  pp.  800. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  number  of  woilu  pub- 
lished on  phrenology  is  rapidly  increasing.  This  fact  shows  that  not 
only  the  advocates  of  the  science  are  zealously  engaged  in  multiplying 
their  efforts  in  its  behalf,  but  also  that  a  strong  conviction  exists  in  tfaa 
community  generally  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  principles  it 
involves.  It  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  a  greater  number  of 
works  on  phrenology  have  been  published  and  sold  in  Great  Britain 
for  several  years  past,  than  on  any  other  one  subject,  with  the  esceep- 
tioii  of  religion.  And  we  can  see  no  satisfactory  reason  why  tUi 
may  not  yet  be  the  case  in  the  United  States.  As  an  evidence  of 
this,  there  have  been  published  within  the  past  year,  five  or  six  new 
books  by  our  own  countrymen,  besides  new  editions  called  for  of 
several  foreign  works  on  the  science. 

Among  the  former,  may  be  mentioned  the  one  heading  this  article. 
Its  extended  title  will  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  natnn 
and  character  of  the  work.  Its  author  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
United  States  to  espouse  publicly  the  new  science.  Nearly  ten  ftan 
sinc^,  Mr.  Dean  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  phrenology  before 
an  association  of  young  men  in  the  city  of  Albany.  These  lectures 
were  afterwards  published  iu  a  small  volume,  under  the  title  of 
"  Elements  of  Phrenology,**  which  met  with  quite  a  favourable  recep- 
tion. Mr.  Dean  has  also  contributed  several  interesting  articles  to 
the  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  to  the  American  Phrenological  Journal 
And  wc  congratulate  the  friends  of  the  science  in  the  reception  of 
this,  his  last  and  most  valuable  contribution  on  the  **  Philosophy  of 
Human  lAfe^^  Our  only  regret  is,  that  we  cannot  possibly  do  the 
work  justice  within  the  small  space  in  which  the  limits  of  a  periodical 
like  this  necessarily  confine  us. 

The  topics  discussed  in  the  present  work,  are  among  the  mest 
difficult  and  abstruse  that  have  ever  come  before  the  human  mind. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  safe  to  say,  that  no  other  subjects  whatever  have 
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excited  as  much  controTersy,  or  enlisted  more  talent,  than  those  of 
Will,  Free  Agency,  and  Human  Responsibility.  And  the  principles 
involved  in  them  are  still  very  far  from  being  settled,  or  even  a  small 
share  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  inquirers  on  these  subjects,  from 
being  removed.  The  functions  of  the  brain  must  be  correctly  and 
thoroughly  understood  by  all  leading  writers  on  mental  science,  before 
these  points  can  be  generally  settled ;  and  even  then,  large  numbers  in 
the  community  will  be  entirely  incapable  of  understanding  the  philo- 
sophy of  Free  Agency  and  Human  Responsibility.  But  the  past 
history,  and  the  present  state  of  mental  science,  however,  indicate 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  views  of  mind,  which  can 
have  any  permanent  influence,  or  command  any  tolerable  share  of 
attention  and  respect,  must  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  brain.  The  number  of  eminent  men  who  are 
compelled  to  admit  this  fact,  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  and  self-interest  for  all  engaged  in  the  study  of  tlie 
philosophy  of  the  mind,  to  examine  the  facts  and  principles  adduced 
on  this  subject,  as  they  may  be  found  collected  and  recorded  ia 
various  phrenological  works. 

The  work  before  us  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Human  Life,'*  is  based 
strietly  on  phrenological  principles,  though  the  technical  language 
of  the  science  is  not  generally  used.  The  author  commences  by 
defining  the  number  and  nature  of  the  primitive  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  then  describes,  in  a  very  clear  and  satisfactory  manner,  what  is 
understood  by  the  term  ^^potver*^ — a  term  which  has  elicited  no  small 
shore  of  controversy,  and  been  greatly  mystified  by  the  metaphy- 
sicians. It  is  utteriy  impossible,  in  our  present  state  of  existence,  to 
have  any  clear  and  definite  conceptions  of  the  nature  oi  mental  power ^ 
if  we  consider  the  mind  only  abitractly^  and  perfectly  independent  of 
the  body. 

Mr.  Dean  here  devotes  forty  pages  to  a  consideration  of  the  JVUl. 
His  views  on  this  point  are  decidedly  ingenious  and  philosophical, 
being  well  arranged  and  clearly  presented*  He  alludes  to  the  erro- 
neous views  which  some  have  entertained  on  the  subject  in  the 
following  manner : — 

"  The  will  appears  to  have  been  considered,  by  many,  not  as  originating 
from  the  mind,  or  as  forming  a  part  of  it,  but  as  introduced  into  it. 
They  seem  to  nave  viewed  it  as  a  separate,  independent  agent,  finding 
an  appropriate  employment  in  the  coining  of  decisions  or  determinations 
which  the  mind  and  material  organisation  are  best  occupied  in  carrying 
into  effect.  This  may  be  inferred  from  their  speaking  of  the  self-deter- 
mining power  of  the  will,  a  power  which  certainly  can  be  exercised  in 
no  other  way  than  by  an  act  of  the  will.  This  ace,  like  every  other, 
must  have  a  cause;  and  if  the  will  be  self-determining,  can  be  caused 
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only  by  an  act  of  itself.  Thia  would  involve  the  obvious  contradicliini 
of  requiring  an  act  of  volition  to  precede  every  act  of  volition ;  which  is 
ihv  i>ame,  in  substance,  as  to  require  a  beginning  prior  to  any  beginQin^. 

''  It  may  also  bo  inferred  from  the  power  they  vest  in  the  will  of  recall- 
ins:  past  ideas.  That  is  a  power  the  will  can  never  directly  exercise.  If 
ideas  cannot  be  recalled  by  the  dilFereni  faculties  that  originally  enter- 
tained them,  no  act  of  the  will  can  be  competent  for  that  t^urpbse.  If 
(hey  can  be,  and  are  so  recalled,  they  are  then  present  to  the  mind,  and 
no  act  of  the  will  is  required. 

^'  If  the  will  be  an  agent  thus  introduced,  and  thus  gifted  with  the 
power,  not  merely  of  controlling  mind  and  matter,  but  also  itself,  it 
would  be  important  to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  its  introduction;  into 
its  composition;  into  the  principles  on  which  its  decisions  are  founded; 
and  into  the  authority  by  which  it  claims  to  exercise  such  illimitable 
.sway  over  the  powers  of  mind  and  body,  with  which  its  only  tit;  of  con- 
nection would  seem  to  be  that  of  command  on  the  one  part,  and  obedience 
on  the  other. 

"All  this,  however,  is  an  error.  The  will  is  not  a  tyrant,  merelj  in- 
troduced into  the  mind  to  control.  It  is  no  more  separate  from,  or  inde- 
pendent of,  intellectual  action,  than  are  perception,  memory,  or  associa- 
tion. It  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  operation  of  mind;  and  hence  its 
urir^in,  elements,  and  principles  are  to  be  sought  in  that  great  concentra- 
tiun  of  all  feeling  and  of  all  thought. 

''  With  this  view  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  will,  it  may  be  defined  to 
be,  The  decision  of  the  whole  mind  upon  the  ichole  matter?^ 

To  explain  this  point  briefly  in  our  own  words,  we  would  remaifc 
thai  will,  aa  connected  with  free  agency,  may  be  considered  the 
decision  or  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  faculties,  in  view  of  all  the 
motives  presented  to  them  through  the  intellect.  Threile  conditions 
arc  absolutely  necessary  to  convtitute  any  being  a  free  agent:  viz. 
first,  WILL ;  secondly,  a  plurality  of  motives  ;  and  thirdly,  power 
in  the  will  over  the  instruments  of  action.  The  faculties  of  the 
mind  may  be  considered  as  constituting  a  little  republic,  each  posaett- 
ing  a  nature  peculiar  to  itself:  and  affected  accordingly,  in  view  of 
motives,  or  rather,  in  accordance  with  certain  fixed  relations  which 
the  mental  fuculiiea  sustain  to  external  objects.  Now,  since  the  pro- 
pensities and  sentiments,  j.  e.  the  animal  and  moral  nature  of  man, 
are  mere  blind  instincts  in  themselves,  motives  must  be  addressed  to 
them  through  the  medium  of  the  intellect,  which  alone  is  endowed 
with  the  powers  of  perception  and  reason.  It  is  the  intellect  which 
furnishes  not  only  the  motives,  but  judiros  of  their  adaptation  to  the 
other  faculties,  and  reasons  on  tlie  consequences  of  selecting  and  ict- 
ing  in  view  of  the  motives  presented.  Here  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  brain  throws  great  light  on  the  subject  of  the  will,  as 
connected  witli  free  agency.  The  posterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the 
brain  include  the  organs  of  the  propensities  and  sentiments,  while  the 
iintcrior  lobe  includes  those  of  the  intelleot. 

Sir  Charles   Uell  discovered   that  two  distinct  sols   of   nervous 
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fiUmeDts  proceed  from  the  spinal  column,  and,  that  though  they  are 
enveloped  in  the  same  sheath,  and  cannot,  in  th^ir  texture,  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  yet  perform  entirely  different  fuikctions. 
Those  filaments  which  proceed  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  spinal 
column,  are  tlie  voluntary  nerves,  or  nerves  of  motion,  and  those  pro- 
ceeding from  the  posterior  part,  are  involuntary  nerves,  or  nerves  of 
sensation.  Consequently,  the  latter  class  of  nerves,  as  far  as  the 
choice  or  agency  of  the  individual  is  concerned,  must  necessarily  be 
governed  or  controlled  by  the  former.  Hence,  it  might  be  inferred, 
a  priori^  that  the  same  harmony  exists  in  the  distribution  of  the  ner- 
vous filaments,  when  applied  to  the  brain.  And  it  has  since  been 
fully  established  by  phrenological  discoveries,  that  the  nerves  of 
motion,  or  the  voluntary  nerves^  ramify  the  convolutions  of  the  ante- 
rior lobe  of  the  brain ;  whereas,  the  ner\'es  of  sensation,  or  the  invo- 
luntary nerves,  ramify  the  convolutions  of  the  middle  and  posterior 
lobes,  which  also  receive  a  few  nervous  filaments  of  motion,  and  only 
a  few,  compared  with  the  anterior  lobe.  Accordingly,  therefore,  will 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  anterior  lobe,  and  the  propensities,  feelings, 
and  sentiments,  manifested  by  the  functions  of  other  portions  of  the 
brain,  must  be  governed  principally  by  means  of  the  intellect. 

Inasmuch  as  phrenology  proves  that  tliere  is  a  plurality  of  faculties 
to  the  mind,  there  will  necessarily  be  a  plurality  of  motives ;  and,  by 
the  discovery  of  the  connection  of  tlie  voluntary  nerves  with  the  ante- 
rior lobe  of  the  brain,  we  see  that  this  fact  gives  man  indirectly  power 
over  the  instruments  of  action,  or  the  organs  of  sensation  and  feeling. 
But  the  actual  power  of  the  will  must  chiefly  depend  on  the  relative 
size  existing  between  tlie  anterior  and  tlie  middle  and  posterior  lobes 
of  the  brain.  There  are,  then,  different  degrees  of  free  agency,  and, 
consequently,  corresponding  variations  in  the  amount  of  human 
responsibility.  In  this  remark,  we  simply  refer  to  the  natural  capa- 
bilities of  man,  and  not  to  the  privileges  enjoyed,  or  tlie  knowledge 
acquired,  both  of  which  conditions  have  a  powerful  influence  on 
human  character  and  conduct.  As  the  philosophy  of  the  will  and 
moral  ajrency  can  never  be  correctly  and  fully  understood  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  brain,  we  regret  that 
Mr.  Dean  should  have  omitted,  or  passed  over  so  slightly,  this 
important  part  of  the  subject.  And  we  hope,  if  a  new  edition  of  his 
work  is  called  for,  he  will  not  fail  to  introduce  this  point,  and  show 
the  (U^pendence  of  the  will  on  the  intellect,  and  the  relations  which 
subsit^t  between  the  different  lobei*  of  the  brain;  for  by  this  means 
only,  can  a  rational  and  satisfactory  explanation  be  given  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  free  agency.  , 

Mr.  Dean  devotes  the  chief  body  of  the  work,  under  the  heads  of 
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physical,  popular,  political,  moral,  and  religious  sanctions,  to  prore 
and  illustrate  this  point,  viz.  that  the  Creator  governs  the  woild  of 
mind  in  the  same  way  that  he  does  the  woild  of  matter,  t.  e.  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  operation  of  general  laws.  The  physical  and  organic 
laws  which  govern  human  organisation  are  severally  explained,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  faculties  attached  to  their  violation.  Under 
the  head  of  political,  and  also  of  popular  sanctions,  may  be  found 
many  excellent  remarks,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  present  state  of 
society  and  of  our  free  institutions.  We  should  be  pleased  to  make 
several  quotations,  but  our  limits  prevent;  and  tlie  only  amend  we 
can  make,  is,  by  earnestly  recommending  the  work  to  the  attention 
of  all  our  readers.  As  to  the  leading  objects  of  the  work,  thej 
resemble  in  many  respects  the  ^*  Constitution  of  Man,"  though  it  is 
by  no  means  a  copy  of  that  work,  as  some  persons  might  naturally 
infer  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  discussed.  The  style,  arrange- 
ment,  and  manner  in  which  the  views  are  presented,  are  decidedly 
original,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  work  will  not  suffer  in  comparisoii 
with  the  great  master-piece  of  Mr.  Combe.  Mr.  Dean's  style  is 
chaste  and  elegant ;  and  would,  in  the  estimation  of  some,  possess  too 
much  polish  and  embellishment  for  the  discussion  of  scientific  and 
pliilosophical  subjects. 

There  is  one  term  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  Mr.  Dean^s  work, 
the  use  of  which  we  are  disposed  to  condemn,  viz.  volition^  This 
has  always  been  a  favourite  word  with  the  metaphysicians,  l}»t  inas- 
much as  the  term,  volition,  is  perfectly  unintelligible  to  the  great  mass 
of  minds,  and  even  writers  themselves  on  mental  philosophy  put  dif- 
ferent constructions  tipon  its  meaning,  the  word,  in  our  opinion, 
should  never  be  used  by  phrenologists,  or  by  any  writers  on  menial 
science,  who  make  any  pretensions  to  simplicity  and  accuracy  in  the 
use  of  language. 

We  cannot  close  this  notice  without  copying  al  scnnc  length,  a 
quotation  from  Mr.  Dean's  chapter  on  \i\e  religious  nature  of  man. 
The  remarks  contained  in  this  extract  need  no  commendation.  It  is 
quite  certain,  that  when  man's  whole  nature  is  correctly  understood, 
religion  will  be  more  rational  and  consistent  in  its  manifestations,  than 
the  world  has  ever  yet  witnessed.  When  wc  become  fully  acquainted 
with  the  physical  and  mental  nature  of  man,  and  with  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  revelation,  wc  shall  find  a  most  wonderful  adaptation  and 
harmony  existing  between  the  laws  of  the  former  and  the  truths  of 
the  latter.  The  exhibitions  of  Divine  truth  will  then  be  accompanied 
with  a  power  and  efficacy  which  we  no  where  now  behold,  inasmuch 
as  they  will  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  tlie  Deity,  and  the 
means  which  he  has  divinely  appointed  for  the  conversion  and  salvs- 
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Ikm  of  men.  There  will  then,  also,  be  rach  a  beauty  and  consistency 
in  the  manifestation  of  religious  character  and  conduct  as  to  excite  the 
admiration,  and  command  the  respect  of  the  world.  It  will  approxi- 
mate to  that  perfect  standard  which  the  Deity  designed  and  Revelation 
requires. 

**  To  learn  the  will  of  Qod  from  his  works,  requires  the  exercise  of  an 
acute,  discriminating  intellect  That  he  wills  the  highest  po&sihle  de- 
me  of  happiness  to  his  rational  creatures,  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that 
£e  has  endowed  them  with  capacities  for  enjoy  meat,  and  spread  around 
them  a  creation  to  minister  to  their  desires.  To  the  physical  wants  of 
every  bodily  organ  he  has  furnished  their  appropriate  aliment;  to  the 
social  wants,  comi>anions,  friends,  and  relatives ;  to  the  ideal  wants,  all 
the  beauty,  sublimity,  and  grandeur  reflected  from  his  creation ;  to  the 
benevolent  wants,  objects  of  misery,  and  distress  every  where  to  be 
relieved;  to  the  immortal  wants,  the  apprehension  of  the  eleroal  rules 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  feeble  comprehension  of  his  own  infinite 
self.  With  such  a  table  spread  before  him,  man  is  bidden  to  the  feast 
of  life.  And  yet  how  often  does  he  transform  that  feast  to  a  revel,  or 
scene  of  cruel  contentions,  or  of  deep  debauch!  With  him  lies  the 
choice  of  directions,  that  terminate  in  the  issues  of  life  or  of  death.  He 
may  steep  the  soul  in  the  action  of  the  propensities  so  deep,  that  it  can 
hardly  wmg  an  aspiration  beyond  the  mere  animal  nature ;  or  he  miy 
lift  its  action  into  higher  ana  nobler  natures,  and  ascend,  through  his 
own  moral  and  religious  elements,  to  the  infinite  source  of  every  thing 
ihat  is. 

"To  gratify  all  the  propensities,  in  subjection  to  the  higher  sentiments, 
enlightened  by  intellect;  *to  use  the  world  as  not  abusing  it;'  to  place 
the  greatest  good  in  the  exercise  of  the  highest  thought  and  most  enno- 
blini^  feeling;  to  mingle  with  all  the  bland  socialities  of  life;  to  revel 
amid  the  deep  feelings  of  the  ideal ;  to  obey,  in  all  things,  the  ^reat  and 
eternal  rule  of  right,  the  golden  rule  of  the  gospel;  to  indulge  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  high  and  heaven-born  benevolence ;  above  all,  to  be  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  deep  and  all-pervading  feeling  of  dependence,  that  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  all,  and  done  all  rightly,  casts  unhesi- 
tatingly and  unreservedly  all  results  and  consequences  upon  Him  with 
whom  are  the  issues  of  things;  are  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  and  the  reve- 
lations of  God  as  disclosed  in  hit  word,  as  proclaimed  from  his  works. 

^4n  what,  then,  does  religion  essentially  consist?  Not^  certainly,  in 
the  mere  obedience  yielded  to  creeds,  or  forms  of  worship,  or  special 
observances.  Not  in  the  assumption  of  undisturbed  gravity,  great  sedate- 
ness,  or  measured  regularity  of  demeanour.  Not  in  the  indulgence  of  an 
ascetic  spirit,  condemning  every  thing  bearing  the  impress  of  this  world, 
and  yet  instinctively  clinging  to  every  thing  earthly.  Not  in  narrowness 
of  mental  vision,  intolerance  of  opinion,  or  severity  of  judgment  upon 
worldly  affairs.  Not  in  such  consists  the  religion  revealed  in  the  gospel, 
or  in  the  books  of  nature.  Far  other  and  different  is  its  spirit  and  mode 
of  exhibition. 

^'li  inspires  a  deep  felt  humility,  a  strong  sense  of  dependence,  an  un- 
shaken confidence  in  the  Supreme  Power.  To  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  the  physical  sanction  it  brings  uncomplaining  endurance;  to  those  of 
#the  political,  a  meek  submission ;  to  those  of  the  popular,  the  disposition 
and  effort  to  merit  better  things;  and  to  those  ot  the  moral,  the  terrible 
inflictions  of  an  awkward  conscience,  it  brings,  n^t  the  forgiveness  of 
itself,  but  of  its  author.    It  applies  to  that  self-created,  and  self-infliciin^; 
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wound,  the  balm  of  a  pardoning  God.  It  brin^  to  that  deadljr  leprosy 
of  the  immortal  nature,  the  only  means  of  relief,  the  only  unction  that 
can  heal.  Its  spirit  is  mild,  merciful,  benevolent.  To  aH  the  varving 
grades  of  suffering,  it  carries  but  one  thought— rto  relieve.  To  all  the 
complications  of  error,  it  brings  but  one  purpose — to  amend.  It  seeks  to 
do  good  to  the  only  end  that  good  may  be  done,  and  that  irrespective  of 
the  agent.  In  jo]^  it  meets  the  approving  smile  of  its  God,  and  rejoices; 
in  sorrow,  the  discipline  of  the  same  being,  and  rejoices  still.  It  is 
purified  by  affliction,  and  ennobled  by  endurance.  It  finds  in  every  thing 
aroond  it  more  of  good  than  of  evil.  It  revenges  wrongs  committed,  by 
visiting  the  moral  nature  of  the  wron^  doer  with  the  vengeance  of  for- 
giveness. Meek  in  its  aspect,  pretension  less  in  its  claims,  charitable  in 
its  constructions,  it  goes  forth  amid  all  this  world's  multiplied  activities, 
and  throws  around  its  pains  and  pleasures,  its  loves  and  hatreds,  its 
hopes  and  fears,  its  triumphs  and  defeats,  the  mild  mantle  of  its  own 
bland  spirit.  Its  merits  lay  not  in  profession,  but  in  possession.  It  is  no 
noisy  arguer,  nor  wordy  disputant.  It  flies  from  the  clash  of  creeds,  and 
the  wrangle  of  sects,  and  takes  refuge  with  the  lowly  in  mind.  It  |X)ints 
to  the  centre,  source,  origin,  and  cause  of  things,  and  urges  upon  every 
primitive  power  of  man  the  highest  possible  motive  that  can  be  addressed 
to  it.  It  invites  rather  than  threatens,  and  appeals  to  human  fears  onhr 
as  a  means  of  strenffihening  human  hopes.  It  hallows  and  sanctifies  all 
within  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  and  visits  this  sleep  of  the  soul  during 
life,  with,  at  least,  the  dreams  of  heaven.  It  is  to  the  spiritual  world, 
what  light  is  to  the  natural,  and  in  its  mild  effulgence  stand  revealed, 
in  their  true  proportions,  all  the  mighty  moral  machinery  of  motive, 
intention,  power,  volition,  and  act.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  the 
spirit  of  nature.    It  is  neither  adverse  to  life,  nor  to  any  of  its  legitimare 

Eursuits.  Religion,  unfitted  and  unadapted  to  this  world,  never  would 
ave  been  sent  here  by  its  author.  The  language  of  scorn,  derision, 
contempt,  nnd  condemnation  of  all  this  world's  uses  and  purposes,  is  the 
language  of  men,  not  of  God.  Why  scorn  the  nursery  in  which  the  in- 
fancy of  a  limitless  being  is  reared  ?  We  do  not  look  back  with  contempt 
upon  the  cradle  in  which  our  slumbering  infancy  was  rocked.  The  cradle 
is  to  life  what  the  world  is  to  eternity.  All  the  uses  and  purposes  of 
which  the  last  is  susceptible,  may,  in  some  after  stage  of  our  being,  be 
viewed  by  us  in  the  same  light  that  we  now  look  back  upon  the  baubles 
that  decked  our  infancy.  Yet  those  baubles  were  real  to  us  then,  and  so 
are  the  uses  and  pur|K)ses  of  this  world  now.  They  were  also  useful 
then.  They  brought  into  exercise  the  same  powers  and  faculties  that 
were  required  in  after  life.  So  also  are  the  uses  and  purposes  of  this 
world  useful  now.  They  call  out  our  powers  and  faculties  into  action, 
and  serve  to  discipline  immortal  natures.  What !  with  a  physical  frame, 
and  mental  powers  and  capacities  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  things, 
to  condemn  every  thing  earthly,  and  to  yield  to  that  condemnation  the 
highest  possible  homage,  that  of  our  action ;  to  lay  aside  all  effort  and 
exertion,  because  every  thing  here  is  too  mean  for  attainment,  and  thus 
merit  heaven  by  becoming  self-destroyers  on  earth!  This  would  bet 
doctrine  unworthy  the  reception  of  man;  much  more,  then,  the  bestow- 
meot  of  God. 

<'lt  is  not  against  the  uses,  but  the  abuses  of  this  world,  that  the  mild 
spirit  of  religion  raises  its  voice  of  protestation  and  warning.  Against 
the  unregulated  action  of  the  propensities  it  brings  to  bear  all  the  machi- 
nery of  man's  higher  nature.  But  their  modified,  regulated  action  it  in- 
vites, encourages,  enforces.  Its  great,  leading,  and  all-controlling  object 
is,  to  make  man  fitter  for  heaven,  by  rendering  him  a  better  tenant  of 
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earth ;  not  a  more  earthly  tenant,  hot  a  more  bearenly  occupant  of  an 
earthly  dwelling-place. 

'*  Religion  is  emphatically  a  thin^r  of  life,  and  dwells  with  living  sym- 
pathies, and  kindles  and  glows  with  liTinz  emotions.  It  is  caculated 
not  merely  for  a  Sabbath  day  garment,  but  lor  an  every  day  familiar.  It 
18  designed  to  accompany  the  merchant  to  his  counting-house  ;  the  me- 
chanic to  his  work-shop ;  the  student  to  his  study ;  and  the  farmer  to  his 
field  of  labour.  It  forms  the  golden  dream  of  youth ;  the  firmer  strength 
of  manhood ;  the  supporting  staff  of  age.  Without  it,  fear  subsides  into 
dismay,  and  hope  dies  in  despair ;  all  things  contingent  are  regarded  as 
necessary,  and  all  means  transformed  into  ends;  the  great  mistake  is 
discovered  too  late  to  be  lectified,  and  the  death  that  was  expected  to 
fold  in  eternal  slumber,  on  its  approach  seems  rather  to  awaken  to 
eternal  vigilance." 
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Examination  of  a  £iAcu2/.— AAerapublic  lecture  on  phrenology  at  the 
Temperance  Hall,  in  this  city,  on  the  eveoing  of  March  6th,  1840,  two 
skulls  were  presented  to  Mr.  L.  N.  Fowler  for  examination.  Mr.  Fowler 
had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  character  of  the  individuals  to  whom 
the  skulls  belonged,  and  was  governed  in  his  examination  solely  by  their 
cranial  developements.  We  can  now  give  only  the  results  of  one  exami- 
nation, though  the  other  was  by  no  means  less  striking  and  correct,  and 
may  be  presented  in  some  future  number  of  the  Journal.  Mr.  Fowler^s 
remarks  on  the  first  skull,  were  as  follows* — 

1st,  I  should  think  this  was  the  skull  of  a  male,  who  had  a  large  brain, 
and  considerable  mind,  yet  was  more  distinguished  for  his  physical 
strength  and  powers  of  endurance. 

2d,  His  moral  sentiments  were  decidedly  weak,  particularly  Conscien- 
tiousncss  and  Hope;  and  his  actfons  were  without  reference  to  the 
future,  or  regard  for  principles  of  justice. 

3d,  He  had  very  strongaoimal  feelin|fs  and  propensities.  The  stronp;est 
of  these  were  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Alimentivehess,  and  Firm- 
ness, which,  if  perverted,  would  make  him  quarrelsome,  cruel,  desperate, 
and  stubborn  in  the  extreme.  He  would  be  disposed  to  boast,  be  proud 
of  his  strength,  and  when  angry,  wotild  be  reckless  and  desperate ;  was 
naturally  ambitious,  yet  low-minded,  whlv,  and  food  of  sport  and  sensual 
indulgeDce ;  was  very  self-willed,  and  had uDcommoo  self-possession  and 
presence  of  mind ;  never  gave  up  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  and  would 
always  have  his  own  way,  right  or  wron^.  To  sum  up  his  character,  I 
should  say  that  Destructiveness  and  Firmness  had  a  controlling  influ- 
ence, making  him  cruel,  desperate,  and  possessed  of  a  murderous  dispo- 
sition, and  a  stubborn,  ungovernable  will. 

Such  was  Mr.  Fowler's  examination,  a(\er  which  the  gentleman  who 
had  obtained  the  skull  from  Georgetown,  Del.,  stated  to  the  audience 
some  facts  in  the  character  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged.  It 
appeared  that  the  individual,  whose  skull  was  examined,  was  Robert 
Morris,  who  had  been  executed  for  murder.  The  following  docameni 
contains  briefly. the  facts  in  the  case:-* 


Slate  of  Delaware, 

Robert  Morris. 
Witne8te»: 
Samuel  AlleD, 
John  CBerry. 
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Court  of  Ojer  and  TeriaiMr,  Oet  TWm,  1831. 

Indictment  for  Murder. 

This  iDdictment  was  found  at  the  October  tenn, 
1831,  of  the  coun  in  Sussex  County,  Delaware, 
upon  the  oath  of  the  grand  inquest,  charging  the 
said  Robert  Morris  with  the  murder,  on  bmd  of  a 
'brig  lying  in  the  Delaware  Bay,  of  the  captain  by 
the  name  of  Hilbum ;  he  was  conyicted  at  the  court 
above-named,  and  executed  on  Tuesday,  the  eighth 
day  of  November,  1831. 

Remarks.^Rohert  Morris  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  was  shipped 
at  Philadelphia  whilst  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  on  being  ordered 
from  his  berth  whilst  opposite  Lewistown,  in  the  Delaware  Bay,  was 
pulled  by  the  captain  from  the  berth  in  which  he  was  lying,  and  then 
stabbed  the  captain  with  a  long  Spanish  knife.  He  was  a  man  of  re- 
markable muscle,  and  of  ^reat  firmness.  He  walked  to  the  gallows,  and 
adjusted  the  cord  about  his  neck,  telling  the  sherifi*  where  the  best  place 
was  to  fix  the  knot.  The  rope  broke,  in  consequence  of  his  request  that 
the  sheriff  would  make  the  drop  Ions,  to  kill  him  instantly.  On  being 
taken  up  again,  he  offered  to  place  the  rope  over  the  hook,  remarking, 
that  he  would  die  like  a  man,  and  without  a  struggle.  Such  was  indeed 
the  fact;  he  never  exhibited  the  least  appearance  of  fear,  nor  moTed 
a  muscle,  that  could  be  discovered. 

He  stated,  after  his  conviction  for  murder,  that  he  had  no  intention  to 
kill  Captain  Hilburn,  but  that  he  shipped  on  ooard  the  brig  whilst  intoxi- 
cated, and  when  be  become  more  sober,  he  wanted  to  be  set  on  shore, 
as  he  was  not  pleased  with  being  on  board  so  small  a  vessel  and  weak 
manned,  having  been  accustomed  to  being  on  board  of  men-of-war,  hav- 
ing been  on  a  four  years'  cruise  with  Commodore  Hull,  of  the  United 
Slates  service,  who  could,  if  present,  testify  to  his  good  behayiour  and 
undoubted  bravery. 

I  certify  the  above  statements  to  be  truths  taken  from  the  record,  and 
personal  conversation  myself  with  Robert  Morris.  In  teatiraooy  of 
which,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  this  27th  Febroar)',  1840,  at 
Georgetown,  Del. 

JoBBUA  S.  Laytom. 

Character  inferred  from  an  Examination  of  the  Skull,  by  Mr.  De- 
rtUe,  of  London.— The  numerous  readers  of  '^Jack  Sheppard,"  have 
doubtless  become  familiar  with  the  stern,  hardened,  infamous,  and  vin- 
dictive character  of  Jonathan  Wild,  whose  skeleton  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Fowler,  a  surgeon  of  Windsor,  England.  The  friends  of 
phrenology,  and,  indeed,  tlw  curious  portions  of  society  in  general,  will 
doubtiesa  be  interested  in  some  account  of  the  craniological  devvlope- 
ments  of  so  extraordinary  a  villain.  We  learn,  then,  that  the  skeleton, 
as  it  stands  in  case,  is  five  feet  five  inches ;  and  several  medical  men  who 
have  seen  it,  have  pronounced  that  Wild,  when  living,  must  have  stood 
about  five  feet  eight  or  nine  inches.  The  skeleton  is  in  a  perfect  state, 
with  the  exception  of  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  part  of  the  foie- 
finger  of  the  right  hand,  which  are  missing.  There  are  three  teeth  in 
the  head,  which  are  quite  sound.  Mr.  Fowler,  anxious  to  ascertain  if 
the  general  character  of  Wild,  while  living,  was  home  out  by  the  phreno- 
logical developements  of  the  head,  sent  the  skull,  some  time  ^ince,  to 
Mr.  Deville,  the  well-known  phrenologist  in  the  Strand;  but  without 
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ffif  ing  the  most  remote  hint  as  to  the  name  and  character  of  the  party 
"whose  shoulders  it  once  fitted."  It  was  returned  to  Mr.  Fowler,  witn 
a  *' certificate"  from  Mr.  Derille,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  :— 

This  is  tlie  skull  of  an  individual  possessing  some  useful  faculties  for 
mechanical  operations,  going  about  and  comprehending  things  readily ; 
but  he  is  a  singular  character,  with  a  large  portion  of  brain  in  the  region 
of  the  propensities.  And  under  disappointment  of  his  own  importance, 
pecuniary  difficulties,  or  intoxication,  he  would  be  very  likely  to  commit 
crime.  He  would  be  fond  of  oflspring  or  children,  but  not  a  Kind  parent, 
as  the  mandate  must  be  obeyed.  He  would  be  the  associate  of  a  female, 
and  probably  be  a  mairied  man,  but  liable  to  jealousy,  bein^  a  doubter 
of  the  integrity  of  others  towards  himself;  and  while  in  this  state  of 
feeling,  if  aroused,  he  would  be  liable  to  do  injuiy  to  those  so  ofiending 
him,  and,  if  opposed,  murder  might  be  the  result  from  such  an  organisa- 
tion. He  would  be  conceited,  self-willed,  and  obstinate,  and,  if  opposed 
in  his  own  views,  his  passions  would  run  very  high.  He  would,  without 
much  hesitation,  appropriate  to  his  own  use  the  property  of  others ;  but, 
in  so  doing,  show  some  mgenuity  and  cunnine^  it  being  difficult  of  detec- 
tion. He  would,  at  times^  manifest  some  feeling  for  religion,  and  might 
follow  some  sect,  and  at  times  hold  forth  upon  the  subject;  but  I  doubt 
much  the  integrity  upon  it,  being  more  to  cover  and  screen  the  animal 
propensities.  He  would  be  a  talker  in  his  own  society — a  knowing  and 
conceited  individual.  He  has  had  some  notions  of  music,  and  having 
some  command  of  words,  would  be  likely  to  become  the  songster  of  his 
society — such  an  organisation  preferring  society  where  he  could  become 
the  hero  of  a  public-house  party.  From  the  character  of  the  bones^  it 
appears  to  be  the  skull  of  an  elderly  man,  whom  I  consider  9S  having 
had  the  power  of  becoming  useful,  but  from  the  predominance  of  the 
animal,  I  consider  him  an  aged  sinner. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  all  those  who  have  read  the  life  of  Wild,  that 
the  above  delineation  ot  his  character,  according  to  phrenology,  is  re- 
markably correct. 


Noble  Sentiment.~~DT.  Snuizheim  was  emphatically  the  friend  of 
woman.  In  conversation  witn  a  lady  at  Boston,  on  the  subject  of  female 
education,  he  remarked  that  woman  would  have  but  little  influence  on 
society,  till  the  systems  of  instruction  were  improved.  "And  how  can 
they  be  improved T'  inquired  the  lady.  "By  the  eflbrts  of  yourself, 
madam,  and  others  of  your  own  sex  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject," 
he  promptly  replied.  "Men  do  not,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  feel 
inclined  to  promote  the  mental  improvement  of  females;  they  fear  that 
they  shall  lose  their  empire  over  you,  if  you  become  as  wise  as  men; 
therefore,  you  must  in  the  first  place  educate  yourselves — lead  the  way, 
and  show  us,  by  example,  the  benefits  that  result  from  a  good  and  tho- 
rough system  of  instruction.  I  know  that  reason  must  be  cultivated,  in 
order  that  persons  may  understand  their  moral  duties,  and  the  best  man- 
ner of  discharging  them;  but  my  sex  do  not,  as  vet,  care  to  have  women 
reason;  they  think  it  enough  if  you  can  only  feel.  This  is  wrong;  for 
till  women  are  taught  to  reason,  they  cannot  cultivate  the  reasoning 
powers  of  their  children ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  passions  and  selfish 
feelings  are  made  so  predominant  in  the  greater  part  of  our  race.  Bat 
women  must  themselves  take  the  lead  in  correcting  these  errors.'' 
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Dr,  GalPs  Visit  to  the  Prison  of  Berlin, — Dr.Xjrall  was  an  excellent 
practical  pbrenoloffist,  and  scarcely  erer  failed  in  his  dclioeations  of 
character.  The  following  inleresting  account  of  his  visit,  to  the  prison 
i)f  Berlin,  was  drawn  up  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied 
liim,  and  was  published  ai  the  time  in  Nos.  97  and  98  of  the  Freymu- 
thige  for  May,  1805,  and  aAerward's  recopied  into  Gall's  large  work  on 
the  F*unctions  of  the  Brain : — 

Dr.  Gall  having  expressed  a  desire  to  inspect  the  prisons  of  Berlin, 
with  a  view  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  their  arrangements  and 
construction,  as  well  as  of  observing  the  heads  of  the  prisoners,  it  was 
proposed  to  him,  that  be  should  visit  noi  only  the  prisons  of  that  city,  but 
the  house  of  correction,  and  the  fortress  of  Spandau. 

Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1305,  Dr.  Gall  began  with  tho«e  of 
Berlin,  in  presence  of  the  directing  commissaries,  the  superior  officers  of 
the  establishment,  the  inquisitors  of  the  criminal  deputation,  the  coun- 
sellor Thurnngel,  and  Schmidt,  the  assessors  Muhlbers  and  Wunder, 
,lhe  superior  counsellor  of  the  medical  inspection,  Wefper,  Dr.  Flem- 
Diing,  Professor  Wildenow,  and  several  other  gentlemen. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Gall  had  satisfied  himself  in  regard  to  the  regulations 
and  general  management  of  the  establishment,  the  paity  weiit  to  the 
criminal  prisons  and  to  the  salles  da  travail,  where  they  found  about 
two  hundred  prisoners,  whom  Dr.  Gall  was  allowed  to  examine,  without 
a  word  being  said  to  him.  either  of  their  crimes  or  of  their  characters. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  great  proportion  of  those  detained  it 
the  criminal  prisons,  are  robbers  or  thieves;  and,  therefore,  it  w:.s  to  be 
expected,  that  if  Dr.  GalPs  doctrine  were  true,  the  organ  of  Acquisitive^ 
nes3  should,  a.«  a  general  rule,  be  found  to  predominate  in  these  indivi- 
duals. This  accordingly  soon  appeared  to  be  the  case.  The  heads  of 
all  the  thieves  resembled  each  other  more  or  less  in  shape.  All  of  then 
presented  a  width  and  prominence  at  that  part  of  the  temple  where  the 
organ  is  situated,  with  a  depression  above  the  eyebrows,  a  retreating 
forehead,  and^he  skull  flattened  towards  the  top.  These  peculiarities 
were  perceptible  at  a  single  glance;  but  the  touch  rendered  still  more 
striking,  the  difference  between  the  form  of  the  skulls  of  robber?,  and 
that  of  the  skulls  of  those  who  wcfre  detained  for  othi^r  causes.  The 
peculiar  shape  of  the  head,  generally  characteristic  of  thieves,  astonished 
the  parly  still  more,  when  several  prisoners  were  ranged  in  a  liue;  but 
it  was  never  so  strikingly  borne  out  and  illustrated  as  when,  a*,  the  re- 
quest of  Dr.  Gall,  all  the  youths  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  who 
were  confined  for  theft,  were  collected  together;  their  heads  presented 
so  very  nearly  the  same  configuration,  that  they  might  easily  have  passed 
fur  the  offsprmg  of  the  same  stock. 

It  was  with  great  ease  that  Dr.  Gall  distinguished  confirmed  thieves 
from  those  who  were  less  dangerous;  and  in  every  instance  his  opinion 
was  found  to  agree  with  the  result  of  the  legal  interrogatories.  The 
heads  in  which  Acquisitiveness  was  most  predominant,  were  that  of 
Columbus,  and  among  the  children,  that  of^  the  little  H.,  whom  Gall 
recommended  to  keep  in  confinement  for  life,  as  utterly  incorrigible. 
Judging  from  the  judicial  proceedings,  both  had  manifested  an  extraor- 
dinary disposition  for  thieving. 

In  entering  one  of  the  prisons,  where  all  the  women  presented  a  pre- 
dominance of  the  same  organ,  except  one,  (then  busy  at  the  same  em- 
ployment, and  in  precisely  the  same  dress  as  the  offenders,)  Dr.  Gall 
asked,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  her,  why  that  person  was  there,  seeing 
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fhat  her  head  presented  no  appearance  indicative  of  any  propensity  to 
steal.  He  was  then  told  that  she  was  not  a  criminal,  but  the  inspectreds 
of  works.  In  the  same  way,  he  distinguished  oiher  individuals  contined 
for  different  causes  besides  theft. 

Several  opportunities  of  speini^  Acquisitiveness,  combined  with  other 
largely-developed  orffans,  presented  themselves.  In  one  prisoner,  it  was 
joined  with  Benevolence  and  the  organ  of  theosophy,  the  laiter  particu- 
larly large.  The  individual  was  put  to  the  proof,  and,  in  all  his  dis- 
courses, showed  great  horror  at  robberies  accompanied  with  violence, 
and  manifested  much  respect  for  religion.  lie  was  asked  which  he 
thought  the  worse  action,  to  rain  a  poor  labourer  by  taking  his  all,  or  to 
steal  from  a  church  without  harming  any  one  ?  He  replied  that  it  was 
too  revoltins;  to  rob  a  church,  and  that  he  could  never  summon  re^jolution 
enough  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Gall  was  requested  to  examine  particularly  the  heads  of  the  pri* 
sooers  implicated  in  the  murder  of  a  Jewess,  which  had  taken  place  the 
preceding  year.  In  the  principal  murdeier,  Marcus  Hirsch,  he  found  a 
head,  which,  besides  indicating  very  depraved  dispositions,  presented 
nothing  remarkable,  except  a  very  great  developement  of  the  organ  of  • 
Perseverance.  His  accomplice,  Jeanette  Marcus,  had  an  extremely 
vicious  conformation  of  brain,  the  organ  which  leads  to  theft  being 
greatly  developed,  as  well  as  that  of  Destructiveneds.  He  found  in  tl^e 
female  servants,  Bendendorf  and  Babette,  sreat  want  of  circumspection ; 
and  in  the  wife  of  Marcus  Hirsch,  a  form  of  head  altogether  insignificant. 
All  this  was  found  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  respective  cha- 
racters of  the  prisoners,  as  ascertained  by  the  legal  proceedings. 

The  prisoner  Fiiize,  suspected  of  having  killed  his  wife^  and  appa- 
rently guilty  of  that  crime,  although  he  still  stoutly  denied  it,  was  next 
shown  to  Dr.  Gall.  The  latter  found  the  organs  of  Cunning  and  Firm- 
ness highly  developed— qualities  which  his  mterrogatoi  had  found  him 
manifest  in  the  very  highest  degree. 

In  the  tailor  Maschke,  arrested  for  counterfeiting  the  legal  coin,  and 
whose  genius  for  the  mechanical  arts  was  apparent  in  the  execution  of 
his  criijK.'.  Gall  found,  without  knowing  for  what  he  was  confined,  the 
organ  of  (yonstructiveness  much  developed,  and  a  head  so  well  organised, 
that  he  latnenied  several  times  the  fate  of  that  man.  The  truth  is,  that 
this  Maschke  was  well  known  to  possess  great  mechanical  skill,  and  at 
the  same  liiiu'  much  kindness  of  heart. 

Scarcely  hal  Dr.  Gall  advanced  a  few  steps  into  another  prison,  when 
he  perceived  the  uri^an  of  Constructiveness  equally  developed  in  a  roan 
named  Troppe,  u  shoemaker,  who,  without  any  teaching,  applied  him- 
self to  the  m:ikin;v  of  watches,  and  other  objects,  bv  which  he  now  lives. 
In  cxaminin:^  him  more  nearly,  Gall  found  also  tne  organ  of  Imitation, 
nrenerally  remarkable  in  comedians,  considerably  developed — a  just  ob- 
servation, since  the  crime  of  Troppe  was  that  of  having  extorted  a  con- 
si  J  era  bie  Slim  of  money  under  tlie  feigned  character  of  an  officer  o^ 
police.  Gall  observed  to  him,  that  he  must  assuredly  have  been  fond  of 
playin:?  tricks  in  his  youth,  which  he  acknowledged.  WhAHSall  said  to 
those  about  him.  "  Ij  thai  man  had  fallen  in  the  way  of  comedians^  he 
xcould  have  become  an  actor,^^  Troppe,  astonished  at  the  exactness  and 
piecision  with  which  Gall  unveiled  bis  disposition,  told  them  that  he  had 
in  fact  been  some  time  (six  months)  a  member  of  a  strolling  company — 
a  circumstance  which  h^id  not  till  then  been  discovered. 

In  the  head  of  the  unhappy  Heisig,  who,  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
had  slabbed  his  friend,  Gall  found  a  generally  good  conformation,  with 
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the  exception  of  a  rery  deficient  Cautiousness,  or  great  rashness.  Ht 
remarkea  in  several  other  prisoners  the  omns  of  Language,  Colour,  and 
Mathematics,  in  perfect  accordance  with  tot  manifestations ;  some  of  the 
first  spoke  sereral  languages;  those  with  large  Colour,  were  fond  of 
showy  clothes,  flowers,  paintings,  dbc.;  and  those  with  Mathematics 
large,  calculated  easily  from  memory. 


Testimony  in  Favour  of  Phrenology.^'Richuxd  Carmichael,  of  Dub- 
lio,  BAember  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academjr,  as  well  as  of  several  other 
learned  societies,  and  who  is  well  known  in  the  medical  profession  as  a 
valuable  contributor  to  medical  science,  has  devoted  some  attention  to 
the  merits  of  phrenology.  In  the  volume  of  Mr.  Combe's  testimonials, 
published  in  Edinburgh,  we  find  Mr.  Carmichael  expressing  the  follow- 
ing sentiments  in  relation  to  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  science: — 

I  feel  the  highest  gratification  in  statinj^mv  firm  belief  in  the  principles 
of  phrenology,  and  conceive  that  it  explams  better  than  any  other  system 
of  mental  philosophy  the  operations  ot  the  mind.  From  it  alone  we  learn 
why  two  persons,  educated  together,  and  subjected  to  the  same  moral  and 
physical  impressions,  may  be  widely  difierent  from  each  other  as  to  their 
dispositions,  talents,  and  acquirements.  It  alone  explains  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  the  various  degrees  of  that  reasoning  faculty  with  which  the 
lower  animals  are  gifted,  and  why  they  should  necessarily  follow  almost 
blindly  their  dispositions,  so  as  to  have  hitherto  eiven  these  tendencies 
to  certain  actions  the  name  of  instincts,  but  which  phrenology  has  satis- 
factorilv  explained  as  depending  upon  the  peculiar  organisation  of  the 
brain  or  each  species  of  animal.  Phrenology  has  alone  afforded  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  lonz  disputed  doctrines  of  free  will  and  neces- 
sity— it  teaches  us  to  what  degree  we  are  necessitated  to  obey  the  im* 
pulses  arising  from  organisation,  and  how  far  and  by  what  means  we  are 
free  agents,  to  act  as  the  superior  faculties  direct.  By  it  also  are  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  many  mental  phenomena  in  man,  which  all  the 
old  systems  of  metaphysics  and  morals  failed  to  explain ;  from  it  alooe 
we  learn  why  certain  individuals  should  excel  in  one  pursuit  or  braoch 
of  knowledge,  and  be  dull  in  most  others ;  why  some  are  so  disposed  to 
commit  breaches  in  the  orsanic  and  moral  laws  to  which  roan  is  sub- 
jected, that  they  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  accountable  persons,  and 
are  therefore  better  fitted  for  the  seclusion  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  than  for 
the  nunishment  to  which  the  criminal  codes  even  of  civilised  countries 
would  subject  them;  and  on  this  account  we  have  sufficient  grounds  to 
assume  that  the  principles  of  phrenology  ought  to  be  consulted  in  criminal 
leffislaiion. 

In  the  practice  of  medicine,  Phrenology  is  of  the  highest  utilitj,  as  it  ii 
maaifestiy  the  true  and  only  physioloc^y  of  the  brain,  and  therefore  upon 
It  oaHht  to  hinge  its  pathology  also.  When  the  functions  of  this  import- 
ant organ  are  disturbed,  as  happens  in  acute  and  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  general  fever,  injuries  of  the  head,  and  the  various  grades 
of  apoplexy,  from  vertigo  to  the  annihilation  of  the  intellect,  power  ot 
motion,  and  use  of  the  senses,  and,  lastly,  in  monomania  and  general 
insanity,  phrenology  may  assist  us  in  the  treatment,  as  I  have  already 
exemplified  in  a  paper  inserted  in  the  Dublin  Medical  Journal. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

ON  THE  MERITS  OF  PHRENOLOGY.* 

The  time  seems  to  us  to  have  now  arrived  when  a  careful  and  con- 
scientious examination  of  the  truth  and  merits  of  phrenology  has 
become  imperative  on  every  intelligent  member  of  the  profession,  and 
when  its  claims  to  attention  can  no  longer  be  safely  neglected,  even 
by  those  who  are  more  concerned  about  their  personal  reputation  than 
abont  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  improvement  of  mankind. 
Tf  phrenology  be  true,  its  importance  to  medicine  and  to  philosophy 
can  scarcely  be  overrated,  and  no  one  can  be  more  usefully  employed 
than  in  advocating  its  cause ;  whereas,  if  it  be  false,  and  the  observa-* 
tions  on  which  it  professes  to  rest  be  really  incorrect,  a  great  service 
would  be  rendered  to  medicine  by  at  once  demonstrating  their  hollo w- 
ness,  and  directing  the  able  and  zealous  exertions  of  its  misled  fol- 
lowers into  a  safer  and  more  profitable  channel.  Acting  on  this  con- 
viction, we  have  ourselves  lately  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  we  feel  that  no  apology  can  be  required  for  now  laying  the 
results  before  our  readers. 

In  contemplating  the  past  history  of  phrenology,  the  difference  of 
tone  and  manner  in  which  it  is  now  spoken  of  cannot  fail  ta  be 
remarked.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  the  late  Dr.  Gordon 
made  his  unprovoked  and  ungenerous  attack  in  the  Edidbtrgh 
Kevicw  on  *'  the  man  of  skulls,^*  whom  he  imagined  to  have  been 
slain  ill  the  same  review  twelve  years  before  by  the  abler  hand  of  the 
late  Dr.  Thomas  Drown,  the  public,  then  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
merits  of  the  question,  went  so  heartily  along  with  him  in  the  torrent 
of  invective,  abuse,  and  ridicule,  in  which   he  so  inconsiderately 

*  From  tlio  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  edited  by  John  Forbes,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  S. 
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indulged,  that  for  yean  after,  the  subject  was  never  alluded  to  with- 
out a  smile  of  contempt  or  a  laugh  of  derision,  and  the  gentlest  fate 
which  was  assigned  for  it  was  that  of  speedy  and  eternal  oblivion. 

How  different  the  state  of  things  is  now,  few  even  of  its  most 
inveterate  opponents  require  to  be  told.     For  years  phrenology  has 
ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  drawing-room  gossip,  or  the  favourite  topic 
of  the  ridicule  of  the  shallow.     In  mixed  society  it  is  as  little  heaid 
of  as  any  other  branch  of  physiological  or  scientific  inquiry,  which 
the  rules  of  good  breeding  naturally  warn  us  to  reserve  for  a  more 
fitting  occasion;   and  from   this  circumstance  many  imagine  that  it 
has  wholly  disappeared.     But  when  we  examine  a  little  more  closely 
what  is  passing  around  us,  the  signs  of  its  vitality  and  growth  are 
found  so  numerous  and  palpable  as  to  shadow  forth  rather  a  long,  and 
vigorous,  and  useful  existence,  than  the  speedy  extinction  witli  which 
it  has  been  threatened.    In  proof  of  this,  we  would  refer,  among  other 
things,  to  the  numerous  works  which  have  lately  appeared,  not  in  this 
country  only,  but  in  America  and  on  the  continent,  and  the  titles  of 
some  of  which  are  prefixed  to  the  present  article,  not  for  review,  for 
that  were  impossible,  but  as  indications  of  what  is  going  on.     We 
would  refer,  also,  to  the  variety  of  quarters  in  which  phrenology  is 
already  received,  and  more  or  lass  acted  upon,  as  established  troth. 
We  confess,  indeed,  that,  although  far  from  inattentive  to  its  later 
progress,  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  numerous  evidences  of  its 
extended  diffusion  which  forced  themselves  upon  our  notice,  without 
inquiry,  in  a  late  tour  through  part  of  England,  Scotland,  and  the 
nortli  of  France,  Paris  included.     In  asylums,  schools,  and  factories, 
we  found  it  recognised  and  acted  upon,  where  ten  years  before  not  t 
trace  of  its  existence  was  to  be  heard  of.     Not  only,  howe\'er,  are 
works  on  phrenology  rapidly  multiplying  in  number,  but  they  are 
improving  in  character ;  and  in  accuracy  of  observation,  sobriety  of 
inference,  and  vigour  of  thinking,  a  few  of  them  may  bear  a  compa- 
rison with  any  physiological  or  philosophical  works   which   have 
lately  appeared.     That  these  qualities  have  not  been  without  their 
natural  effect  in  eMting  a  widely  diffused  interest  in  the  public  mind, 
is  evident  from  the  extraordinary  and  steady  sale  which  several  of  the 
phrenological  works,  the  best,  we  believe,  of  their  class,  have  met 
with,  in  the  face  of  the  active  and  influential  hostility  of  the  leading 
journals  of  the  day,  led  on  by  Lord  Jeffrey  himself,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  ^nd  also  by  the  Quarterly.     If  this  demand  had  lasted  only 
for  a  year  or  two,  it  might  have  been  plausibly  enough  ascribed  to 
fashion  and  a  love  of  novelty ;  but  when  it  has  extended,  as  in  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Combers  books,  over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  it  is 
difiicult  io  account  for  it,  except  on  tlie  supposition  of  their  possessing 
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1  real  and  abiding  interest,  derived  either  from  the  inherent  nature  of 
the  subject,  or  from  tlie  manner  in  which  it  is  treated.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  wide  diffusion  of  the  works  of  the  founder  of  phrenology,  and 
his  colleague,  Spuraheim, '  we  have  now  before  us  the  sixly-firti 
quarterly  number  of  the  Prenological  Journal,  which  has  been  carried 
on  for  upwards  of  sixteen  years,  and,  as  we  are  told  by  the  editor,  is 
yearly  increasing  in  circulation.  We  have  also  before  us  an  adver- 
tiaement  of  the  last  edition  of  Combe's  *'  Constitution  of  Man,  con- 
■idered  in  Relation  to  External  Objects,"  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
that  that  work,  being  an  application  of  phrenology  to  human  improve- 
ment, continues  in  constant  demand,  after  a  sale  of  forty-Jive  thousand 
copies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alone,  besides  large  editions  in 
America,  and  translations  into  French  and  German.  The  '^-System 
of  Phrenology"  of  the  same  author,  which  contains  the  best  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrine,  its  evidences  and  applications,  although  selling  at 
a  guinea,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  bought  without  due  considera- 
tion, has  already  gone  through  four  editions,  and,  as  we  have  learned, 
■till  continues  in  increasing  demand,  to  the  extent  of  six  hundred 
copies  a  year.  In  like  manner,  the  "  Introduction  to  Phrenology," 
by  the  late  Dr.  Macnish,  have  sold,  as  appears  from  the  advertise- 
ment, to  the  very  large  extent  of  five  or  six  thousand  copies  within 
three  years,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  number  of  competitors  in 
the  market.  We  might  mention  many  other  evidences,  of  a  similar 
nature,  to  prove  the  progress  which  phrenology  is  making  in  public 
opinion ;  but  for  these  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  curious  volume 
of  Mr.  Hewett  Watsoi,  on  ''The  Statistics  of  Phrenology,"  in  which 
an  account  is  given  of  the  various  works  published,  and  societies 
existing,  in  this  country,  and  in  which  the  reader  will  find  much  use- 
ful information,  of  an  authentic  kind,  relating  to  the  past  history  and 
present  state  of  phrenology. 

As  further  evidence,  of  a  very  unequivocal  kind,  we  may  refer  to 
the  numerous  courses  of  lectures  given  oi^  the  subject  within  the  last 
five  years  in  most  of  our  larger  towns,  and  to  the  intelligent  audiences 
by  which  they  were  attended.  Even  the  frequent  fbplay  of  phreno- 
logical busts  in  the  windows  of  shops  is  a  sign  not  without  meaning 
to  reflecting  minds.  But  perhaps  more  than  all,  the  rapid  diffusion  of 
phrenological  ideas  under  the  cover  of  ordinary  language,  and  without 
any  reference  to  their  true  source,  is  a  proof  not  only  that  the  new 
philosophy  is  making  progress,  but  that  it  is  found  to  be  of  direct 
utility  in  questions  of  nervous  disorder,  insanity,  education,  morals, 
and  crime.  We  are  acquainted  with  medical  and  educational  works 
which  have  gained  no  small  repute,  from  the  copious  but  unacknow- 
ledged use  they  have  made  of  the  doctrines  of  phrenology,  and  the 
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reputation  of  which  depends  chiefly  on  their  borrowed  views.  We 
liave  sometimes,  indeed,  been  tempted  to  smile  at  the  ready  acceptr 
ancc  which  strict  phrenological  ideas  have  met  with  when  thus  stolen 
and  oflered  at  second-hand,  only  a  little  altered  in  dress  to  prevent 
their  paternity  being  traced.  But  much  as  we  rejoice  in  the  difTusion 
of  useful  truth,  we  cannot  refrain  from  condemning  this  plan  of 
acquiring  a  temporary  popularity  at  the  expense  of  science ;  and  we 
are  glad  that  the  risk  of  detection  will  soon  become  so  great  is  to 
deter  most  men  from  such  unscrupulous  conduct.  It  may  seem  at 
first  view  a  light  matter  thus  to  put  forth  a  truth  in  disguise ;  but  in 
reality,  its  forced  separation  from  the  principle  which  alone  renden 
its  application  safe  and  advantageous,  deprives  it  of  much  of  its  piac- 
tical  value ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  its  dishonesty,  that 
ve  object  to  the  practice. 

If  our  spuce  permitted,  we  might  further  refer  to  the  account  given 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  of  Mr.  Combe's  pro- 
gres.s  in  the  lJnitC(^  States,  and  to  the  works  of  Vimont,  Broussais, 
Ferrarese,  and  other  continental  authors,  to  show  that,  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home,  phrenology  is  exciting  the  serious  attention  of  men  of 
science.  But  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  simple  statement 
tiiat  such  is  the  fact ;  and  that,  among  the  more  recent  of  the  French 
medical  works,  tlic  principles  of  phrenology  are  either  expressly  or 
tacitly  assumed,  as  if  no  doubt  had  been  entertained  regarding  them. 
Many  hesitate,  and  justly,  about  the  details,  but  we  do  not  go  too  far 
in  affirming  that  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  leading  principles  of 
the  new  physiology  of  the  brain  is  fast  difiusidg  itself  over  the  con- 
tinent. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  need  scarcely  add  that  our  put 
silence  has  not  arisen  either  from  participating  in  the  contempt  with 
which  phrenology  was  formerly  treated,  or  from  having  been  unob* 
servant  of  its  more  recent  progress.  From  the  first  we  saw  that, 
whether  true  or  false,  the  subject  was  one  of  great  extent  and  seriou 
import ;  and  we  delayed  forming  or  expressing  any  opinion  till  we 
should  have  sufficient  time  and  opportunity  to  verify  iia  principlei 
and  scrutinise  its  details.  Having  now  done  so,  sufHciently  to  qudi^ 
ourselves  for  giving  an  opinion,  we  should- shrink  from  our  duty,  both 
to  our  readers  and  to  science,  were  we  to  hesitate  longer  in  avowiof 
our  conviction  that  phrenology  embodies  many  facts  and  views  of 
great  general  interest,  and  direct  practical  utility  to  the  physician,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  philanthropist;  and  that  as  such,  it  has  estab- 
lished a  claim  to  a  more  careful,  serious,  and  impartial  examination 
on  the  part  of  the  profession  than  it  has  ever  yet  received.  We  do 
not  by  this  mean  to  afiirm  that  all  the  facts  and  doctrines  taught  by 
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the  phrenologists  are  accurate  and  true;  so  far  from  it,  we  have 
satisfied  ourselves  that  many  have  been  admitted  without  a  sufUciendy 
ficnipulous  examination ;  and  that  not  seldom,  the  conclusions  deduced 
from  them  have  been  pushed  beyond  the  limits  of  strictly  logical  infer- 
ence. We  are  consequently  not  inclined  to  adopt  either  of  tliem  with- 
out due  veriiication.  But  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  were  we 
on  that  account  to  reject  the  whole  as  unfounded,  and  to  maintain  that 
they  cannot  possibly  be  true,  merely  because  they  are  in  contradiction 
to  our  own  preconceived  opinions ;  and  yet,  to  the  most  unphiloso- 
phical  and  illogical  mode  of  proceeding  wc  have  condemned,  may  be 
traced  almost  all  the  opposition  which  GalFs  discovery  has  met  with 

If  the  functions  of  the  brain  had  been  already  ascertained  by  some 
method  of  inquiry  of  a  more  satisfactory  nature  than  that  resorted  to 
by  Dr.  Gall,  we  might  have  argued,  with  some  fairness,  that  if  his 
observations  were  inconsistent  with  those  already  obtained,  they  could 
not  possibly  be  true.  But  when  it  is  notorious  that  all  other  methods 
of  investigation  have  failed  to  unfold  the  mystery  of  the  cerebral  func- 
tions, it  is  as  obvious  as  the  noonday  sun,  that  no  infurmation  which 
we  may  possess  can  enable  us  to  decide,  a  priori,  and  without  any 
examinaiion  of  the  evidence^  that  his  mode  of  inquiry  is  fallacious 
and  its  results  untrue.  To  entitle  the  judgment  of  any  one  to  the 
least  weight,  cither  for  or  against  the  reality  of  the  discovery,  it  must 
be  based  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  and  evidence.  If  a 
man  propounds,  as  a  new  discovery,  that  the  function  of  the  liver  is 
to  secrete  milk,  we  are  logically  entitled  to  disregard  his  assertion, 
because  we  are  already  in  possession  of  demonstrative  evidence  that 
the  function  of  the  liver  is  to  secrete  bile.  But  it  is  very  diiferent 
with  the  case  of  the  brain.  When  Dr.  Gall  affirms,  that  by  a  new 
mode  of  inquiry,  easy  of  practice,  he  has  ascertained  that  the  anterior 
lobes  of  the  brain  serve  lor  the  manifestation  of  intellect,  tlie  posterior 
lobes  for  that  of  the  animal  passions,  and  the  coronal  region  for  that 
of  the  moral  feelings,  we  have  no  right  whatever,  either  in  sense  or  in 
philosophy,  to  say,  **  No !  this  is  a  mistake."  So  long  as  we  do  not 
possess  a  shadow  of  information  at  variance  with  his  assertion,  it 
would  be  to  assume  in  profound  ignorance  the  privilege  of  Omni- 
ecience  to  say,  that  such  a  thing  **  cannot  6e."  With  regard  to  the 
brain,  we  are  in  precisely  the  same  situation  as  we  would  be  with 
regard  to  the  spleen,  if  some  physiologist  were  to  discover  that  its  true 
use  was  to  secrete  a  particular  kind  of  digestive  iluid,  and  were  to 
decribe  how  he  made  the  discovery,  and  how  it  might  be  verili.*<l.  If 
the  greatest  philosopher  that  ever  lived  were  thereupon  to  deny,  ivith' 
out  examination  of  the  evidencet  that,  the  spleen  served  for  any  such 
purpose,  who  would  attach  any  weight  to  his  objection,  or  who  would 
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care  one  straw  for  the  adverse  opinion  of  any  man  who  had  not 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  test  the  fact,  before  deciding  on  in 
truth  ?  In  liiie  manner,  when  Gall  professes  to  have  found  out  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  and  explains  how  he  made  the  discovery,  and 
how  it  may  be  verified,  it  would  be  equally  childish  and  futile  to 
satisfy  ourselves  with  the  simple  denial  without  direct  examination  of 
the  fact,  that  the  different  organs  above  specified  serve  the  purposei 
pointed  out  by  him.  Either  we  must  meet  the  question  of  fact  by  a 
personal  and  extensive  appeal  to  nature,  or  we  ought  to  avow  that  we 
are  not  prepared  to  speak  definitely  as  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine. 

AVe  are  aware  that  many  talk  of  phrenology  as  a  mere  theorj, 
invented  by  the  fertile  imagination  of  an  enthusiast,  and  under  thii 
impression  think  they  treat  it  with  all  due  respect,  when  they  give  it 
half  an  hour's  consideration  before  they  express  an  opinion  of  in 
merits.  We  confess  that  we  ourselves  once  belonged  to  this  rather 
numerous  class  of  persons,  and  that  we  extracted  much  amusement 
from  tlie  pages  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  by  a  playful  travestie  of  some 
of  the  curious  anecdotes  by  which  they  occasionally  illustrate  their 
positions ;  and  which,  considered  apart  from  the  context,  have  oflen  i 
somewhat  ludicrous  aspect.  But  when  at  length  we  came  into  cot- 
tact  with  Spurzheim  himself,  and  remarked,  instead  of  the  wild  enthu- 
siasm of  a  visionary,  the  truthful  earnestness,  the  calm  and  forcible 
appeals  to  fact  and  reason,  and  the  occasionally  almost  solemn  feeling 
of  the  importance  of  his  mission,  with  which  he  advocated  his  cause, 
wc  felt  that  the  subject  was  of  too  grave  a  nature  to  be  either  hastily 
admitted  or  slightingly  rejected,  and  resolved  to  try  his  positions  bj 
the  strict  test  of  observation  before  finally  deciding  upon  their  truth. 
The  result  was,  as  wc  have  already  said,  not  the  blind  adoption  of  the 
whole  phrenological  doctrines,  but  a  growin^^nd  conscientious  con- 
viction of  the  soundness  of  the  great  princ^es  on  which  they  are 
based,  and  of  the  practical  value  of  many  of  their  details.  Bat 
although  we  see  strong  groimds  for  believing  that  an  imperishable 
foundation  has  been  laid,  the  edifice  itself  is  still  far  from  being  con* 
plete,  and  many  years  and  much  labour  will  be  required  to  bring  it  to 
that  perfection  of  which  even  its  present  outline  shows  it  to  be  suscep- 
tible, and  which,  in  their  short-sightedness,  some  of  its  admiren 
imagine  it  already  to  have  atUiincd. 

(3 all's  discovery,  if  such  it  shall  turn  out  to  be,  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain  was  no  premeditated  invention,  but,  like  that  of  the  principle 
of  gravjtalinn  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  result  of  accident.  When  he 
first  ol)scrvrd  at  school  that  the  boys  who  gained  places  from  him  by 
the  facility  with  which  they  learned  and  remembered  words  and  reci- 
tations, while  they  were  mucli  inferior  to  him  in  general  talent,  were 
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all  remarkable  for  a  pecaliar  prominence  of  the  eye,  like  that  known 
by  the  name  of  bull's  eye,  he  merely  remarked  a  fact;  and  when  he 
was  removed  to  another  school,  and  subsequently  to  college,  his  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  the  fact  that  there  also  the  talent  of-learning  easily 
by  heart  was  accompanied  by  tlie  prominent  bull's  eye.  At  that  time 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  cause  of  the  prominence,  nothing  of  the  posi- 
tion, structure,  or  functions  of  tlie  brain,  and  nothing  of  the  philosophy 
of  mind.  He  attempted  no  explanation,  and  had  consequently  no 
theory  to  support.  He  satisfied  himself  with  observing  that  the  fact 
was  so. 

For  a  long  time  Gall  remained  at  this  point ;  but,  as  he  advanced  in 
years  and  reflection,  it  at  last  occurred  to  him,  that  if  one  marked 
quality  of  mind  was  thus  indicated  by  a  peculiarity  of  conformation^ 
the  same  might  be  the  case  with  others.  This  was  the  prelude  to  all 
his  subsequent  examinations.  He  began  to  remark  with  care  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  head,  and  differences  of  disposition  and  (alent,  by 
which  his  companions  were  respectively  distinguished.  To  facilitate 
his  researches  and  ensure  greater  accuracy  of  observation,  he  now 
took  casts  in  plaster  of  every  remarkable  head  or  forehead  which  pre- 
sented itself;  and  by  comparing  the  peculiarities  of  each  with  what  he 
knew  of  the  mental  qualities  of  their  originals,  he  gradually  became 
possessed  of  a  very  interesting  series  of  observations,  throwing  addi- 
tional light  upon  the  facts  with  which  he  started.  Occasionally,  when 
he  thought  he  had  succeeded  in  tracing  a  connection  between  some 
marked  feature  of  mind  and  peculiar  form  of  head,  an  instance  would 
present  itself  of  the  same  mental  peculiarity  with  a  different  form  of 
head,  and  dash  to  the  ground  the  conclusion  which  seemed  approach- 
ing to  certainty.  Not  discouraged  by  these  results,  he  neither  hesi- 
tated to  give  up  the  opinion  which  was  thus  disproved  by  facts,  nor 
found  his  faith  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  at  all  shaken.  He  sub- 
mitted to  the  correction,  but  continued  his  observations,  and  rarely 
failed  by  perseverance  to  discover  the  cause  of  his  error,  and  to  add 
to  the  stock  of  positive  truths.  The  altimate  result  of  his  labours 
was  the  gradual  developement  of  the  physiological  and  psychological 
doctrines  now  known  under  the  name  of  phrenology. 

Phrenology,  then,  may  be  considered  in  two  distinct  lights :  first, 
as  an  exposition  of  the  functions  of  the  component  parts  of  the  brain ; 
and  secondly,  as  a  theory  of  the  philosophy  of  mind.  Considered  in 
the  former  light,  the  evidences  of  its  truth  must  be  sought  for  in  oft- 
repeated  observation  of  the  concomitance  and  connection  of  certain 
functions  with  certain  portions  of  the  brain ;  whereas,  considered 
purely  as  a  system  of  mental  philosophy,  its  truth  may  be  judged  of, 
like  that  of  other  theories  of  mind,  by  the  facility  and  consistency 
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with^  which  it  explains  the  phenomena,  and  admita  of  practical  apfdi- 
oations  to  the  purpoaeai  of  life.  The  former  kind  of  evidence^  viz. 
that  of  direct  observaHont  is  by  far  the  most  conclusive,  and,  as 
coming  within  the  strict  pro?ince  of  physiology,  is  that  to  which 
medical  men  ought  chiefly,  or  first,  to  direct  their  attention.  But  the 
evidence  arising  from  complete  adaptation  to  the  phenomena,  is  also 
entitled  to  great  weight,  and  may  indeed  suffice  for  those  who  study  it 
chiefly  as  a  branch  of  philosophy.  The  best  way  of  all,  however,  is 
to  investigate  the  subject  from  both  points  of  view,  and  embrace  both 
kinds  of  evidence ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  we  must  confine  our- 
selves almost  exclu8ively  to  its  consideration  as  a  branch  of  physiology. 

Taken  in  its  widest  sense,  phrenology  professes  to  be  a  theory  of 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  founded  on  the  observation  and  discovery  of 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  in  so  far  as  that  organ  is  concerned  in  the 
mental  operations.    Its  fundamental  principles  are  the  following : 

First,  That  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  is  concerned  in 
every  mental  operation,  whether  of  emotion  or  of  intellect. 

Second,  That  the  brain  does  not  act  as  a  unit,  but  consists  of  a  plu- 
rality of  organs,  each  serving  for  the  manifestation  of  an  individual 
faculty  of  the  mind. 

Third,  That  the  energy  of  function  or  power  of  manifestation  is 
proportioned,  cxteris  paribus,  to  the  size  of  the  organ ;  or,  in  other 
vords,  that  a  large  organ  will,  all  other  conditions  being  equal, 
enjoy  a  power  of  action  proportioned  to  its  size,  and  consequently 
manifest  the  corresponding  faculty  with  greater  energy  than  if  it  were 
small. 

And  lasdy.  That  by  observing  carefully  a  sufficient  number  of  cases 
in  which  tne  same  part  of  the  brain  predominates  in  size  over  all  the 
other  parts,  and  ascertaining  what  particular  quality  of  mind  is  exclu- 
sively in  excess  in  the  same  individuals,  we  obtain  a  direct  clue  to  the 
discovery  of  the  functions  of  all  the  organs  of  the  brain,  and  require 
only  that  the  observations  shall  be  so  carefully  made,  and  »(.>  exten- 
sively repeated,  as  to  obviate  every  chance  of  error  befo/e  adopting 
the  inferences  as  established.  Let  us  now  sec  how  fat*  tlicse  prin- 
ciples are  in  accordance  with  nature,  and  with  prc\ionoly  existing 
knowledge. 

That  the  brain  is  the  material  organ,  without  the  intervention  of 
which  the  mind  cannot  operate  during  life,  is  so  all  but  universally 
admitted,  that  we  shall  adduce  no  facts  to  prove  it.  It  is  true  that 
some  over-scrupulous  men,  like  Lord  Jeffrey  and  Dr.  Ahercrombie, 
still  doubt  whether  the  mind  acts  through  the  medium  of  material 
organs,  except  in  its  communications  witli  the  external  world  ;  but  as 
the  proposition  is  regarded  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  physio- 
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logistfl  ai  demonstrated,  we  shall,  on  the  present  occasion,  assume  it 
to  be  true. 

Nearly  the  same  assumption  might  be  made  with  safety  as  to  the 
brain  consisting  of  a  plurality  of  parts,  each  performing  a  distinct 
function.  But  the  truth  of  this  principle  is  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  a 
mass  of  evidence  which  we  cannot  stop  to  detail,  and  is  further  con* 
firmed  by  the  successive  additions  which  the  brain  receives  as  animals 
rise  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  and  by  the  successive  developement 
of  its  different  parts,  as  the  human  being  advances  from  the  fuetal  to 
the  mature  state,  and  from  a  state  of  unconsciousness  to  one  of  sensa- 
tion, emotion,  thought,  and  action.  During  this  transition,  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  brain  are  developed,  not  simultaneously,  as  a  unit 
would  be,  but  successively  and  irregularly.  In  one  individual,  emi- 
nent for  talent,  the  anterior  lobe  is  early  and  largely  developed ;  while 
in  ajiother,  whose  intellect  is  purely  idiotic,  it  remains  small  and  con- 
tracted. In  like  manner,  partial  insanity,  and  injuries  of  the  brain, 
attended  with  a  partial  affection  of  the  mental  powers,  equally  afford 
a  presumption  of  a  plurality  of  cerebral  organs.  If  necessary,  it 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  such  indications  and  proofs;  but  as  the 
advocates  of  the  unity  of  the  brain  are  few  and  far  between,  and  their 
Tiews  are  entirely  without  influence  on  the  thinking  part  of  mankind, 
we  consider  it  needless  to  occupy  more  time  and  space  in  proviijg 
what  is  so  rarely  and  feebly  denied. 

The  third  principle,  and  that  ilhich  it  is  of  most  consequence  to 
explain  and  demonstrate,  is  the  proposition  that  organic  size  w, 
aeteris  paribus,  a  measure  of  functional  power.  The  first  two  prin- 
ciples are  common  to  phrenology  and  physiology  in  geneiil ;  but  the 
third,  in  its  broad  and  specific  form,  is  peculiar  to,  and  lies*  at  the  very 
foundation  of,  phrenology,  and  will  therefore  require  a  more  detailed 
and  careful  examination.  If  it  be  false,  phrenology  must  crumble  to 
dust  like  the  dry  leaves  of  autumn  driven  along  by  the  winter's  blast. 
If  it  be  true,  those  who  oppose  phrenology  on  the  assumption  of  its 
falsity,  must  themselves  fall,  and  like  decaying  leaves  around  the 
living  parent  stem,  even  serve  to  nourish  and  support  that  which  they 
attempt  to  destroy.  To  the  examination  of  this  point  we  shall  there- 
fore, without  scruple,  devote  considerable  space. 

The  form  in  which  the  above  principle  is  generally  expressed  by 
phrenologists  is,  that  size  of  brain  is,  ceteris  paribus,  a  measure  of 
menial  power.  Inattention  to  the  simple  meaning  of  this  proposition 
yas  been  tlie  chief  cause  of  the  opposition  it  has  encountered  from 
scientific,  as  well  as  unreflecting  men.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  done  by  phrenologists  to  enforce  attention  to  the  important  con- 
dition of  '*  other  circumstances  being  equal,'*  almost  all  the  oppo- 
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nents,  from  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  down  to  Dr.  HoDuid — ^the  lAtest 
who  has  published  on  the  subject—- continue  to  utterly  disregard  it, 
and  speak  of  the  proposition  as  maintaining  that  size  alone  is  the 
measure  of  functional  power ;  or,  as  Dr.  Holland  chooses  to  state  it, 
that  ^Uhe  gross  condition  of  quantity  represents  the  intensity  cf 
quality.*:  Having  set  up  this  phantom  of  their  own  imaginations, 
like  a  pyramid  on  its  apex,  many  of  the  anti-phrenologists  proceed, 
with  heavy  blows  and  an  approving  conscience,  to  knock  the  support 
from  under  it;  and  when  it  topples  over  in  obedience  to  their  efforts, 
they  turn  round  in  triumph,  and  claim  the  merit  of  having  upset 
phrenology.  We  have  seen  this  feat  performed  again  and  again  in 
the  presence  of  phrenologists.  On  such  occasions,  their  simple 
answer  was,  "  You  have  upset  a  phantom  of  your  own  creation,  bat 
you  have  left  the  phrenological  pyramid,  resting  on  its  basis,  un- 
touched and  undamaged ;"  and  such  is  in  reality  the  case. 

As  it  is  in  general  far  more  easy  to  make  merry  with  fiction  than 
with  truth,  it  required  no  great  effort  of  wit  in  Lord  Jeffrey  to  divert 
his  readers,  by  referring  to  grandmamma  Wolf,  in  the  fairy  tale,  as  a 
high  physiological  authority  on  the  side  of  the  phrenologists,  when 
she  tells  little  Red  Riding  Hood  that  she  has  large  ears  to  hear  her 
the  better,  large  eyes  to  see  her  the  clearer,  and  a  large  mouth  to 
gobble  her  up  with  the  greater  facility.  But  his  mirth  did  not  alter 
the  substantial  fact  established  by  the  researches  of  comparative 
anatomists,  that  where  great  nervous  sensibility  is  required,  whether 
for  hearing  or  sight,  a  proportionally  large  nerve  is  an  invariable 
accompaniment,  whatever  the  shape  or  appearance  of  the  organ  on 
which  it  is  ramified.  Neither  did  it  alter  the  fact  that  the  venerable 
lady's  large  external  ear  was  really  capable  of  receiving  a  larger 
number  of  atmospherical  pulses,  and  her  large  eye  a  greater  number 
of  the  rays  of  light,  than  a  smaller  ear  or  eye  would  have  been.  His 
joke,  nevertheless,  was  a  good  }oke.  It  possessed  the  rare  merit  of 
diverting,  at  the  same  moment,  not  only  himself  and  those  whom  he 
misled,  but  also  those  against  whom  it  was  directed.  The  only 
difference  was,  that  he  laughed  at  what  he  supposed  the  absurdity  of 
his  opponents,  while  they  were  merry  at  the  absurdity  of  the  egre- 
gious blunder  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  from  perceiving  that,  in 
point  of  both  fact  and  argument,  the  venerable  grandmamma  had  the 
great  reviewer  entirely  at  her  mercy. 

If  the  phrenologisti?  are  to  be  judged  by  their  own  statements  and 
act*?,  and  not  by  those  falsely  ascribed  to  them,  we  should  say  tha^ 
so  far  from  having  adopted  the  pro4208ition  which  Dr.  Holland 
refutes,  they  even  deserve  credit  for  adding  to  the  evidence  formerly 
existing,  that «» gross  quantity"  or  size  alone  is  not  a  measure  of  the 
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functional  power  of  an  organ.  We  have  taken  some  trouble  to 
inquire,  and  have  never  met  with  one  phrenologist  who  did  not 
utterly  scout  the  notion  of  organic  size  being  the  only  condition  of 
functional  energy ;  and  who  was  not  prej^ared  with  proofs  by  the 
dozen  of  the  absurdity  of  such  a  proposition.  Dr.  Holland  says, 
**  This  relation  of  mere  bulk  of  substance  to  the  perfection  or  inten- 
tly ^f  ^  faculty  isj  prima  facia,  very  improbable"  To  be  sure  it 
is ;  but  what  surprises  us  is,  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Holland's  good  sense 
should  have  had  any  doubts  about  the  matter,  when  he  might  have 
satisfied  himself  of  the  fact  by  half  an  hour's  observation ;  or,  if  he 
preferred  the  authority  of  others,  by  consulting  any  good  phrenological 
treatise  in  his  library.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  while  he  stickles  about 
the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence  in  support  of  phrenology,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  admit  opinions  unfavourable  to  it  upon  no  evidence  at  all ; 
and  in  this  particular  instance  really  argues  against  one  of  its  plainest 
and  most  easily  demonstrable  principles,  merely  because  he  has  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  understand  its  meaning. 

For  demonstrative  evidence  of  organic  size  being,  cscteris  paribus, 
a  measure  of  functioned  power  (a  very  different  proposition  from 
"mere  bulk,"  being  a  constant  relation  to  "intensity  of  quality"),  we 
would  refer  the  reader,  first,  to  personal  observation  in  the  field  of 
nature;  and  secondly,  to  the  concurring  testimony  of  every  anatomist 
and  physiologist  who  treats  of  the  relation  between  structure  and 
function.  We  are  not  aware  of  a  single  work  of  any  reputation  in 
which  the  above  principle  is  not  tacitly  adopted  as  nearly  self-evident. 
It  pervades  every  corner  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  is  constantly, 
though  not  ostensibly,  resorted  to  as  a  guide  to  the  discovery  of  func- 
tion. If,  in  an  unknown  animal,  the  optic  nerve  is  found  to  he  large 
relatively  to  the  other  nerves  of  the  senses,  we  never  hesitate  to  infer 
that  the  power  of  vision  will  be  greater  in  proportion  than  where  the 
nerve  is  relatively  small.  In  the  same  way,  we  never  discover  a 
large  olfactory  nerve  and  extended  nasal  apparatus,  without  infening 
that  the  animal  must  be  endowed  with  a  powerful  sense  of  smeU. 
And  when  it  is  affirmed  by  phrenologists  that  the  brain  forms  no 
exception  in  this  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  organisation,  they  merely 
state  a  principle  in  words  which  is  admitted  universally  in  practice. 
Indeed,  all  the  modes  of  discovery  hitherto  employed,  Campcr^s  facial 
angle  among  the  rest,  tacitly  assume  this  very  principle  a?  their  basis; 
while  it  has  been  left  to  Gall  and  his  followers  to  direct  attention  to  it, 
and  demonstrate  its  importance,  as  a  specific  truth.  In  proof  of  this 
statement,  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations  from  any  accredited 
work  on  comparative  anatomy ;  but  one  from  indisputable  authority 
may  suffice:   "It  appears,"  says  Cuvier,  "that  there  are  ahimyt 
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certain  rdoHons  between  the  faculties  of  animals  and  the  profortions 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain.  Thus,  their  iotelligence  appean 
to  be  always  great  in  proportion  to  the  developement  of  the  hemi- 
ephcres  and  their  several  commissures.  It  appears  even  that  certain 
parts  of  the  brain  aitain^  in  ail  classes  of  animals,  a  developement 
PROPORTIONED  to  the  peculiar  properties  of  these  animals ;  and  one 
may  hope  that,  in  following  up  these  researches,  we  may  at  length 
acquire  some  notions  respecting  the  particular  uses  of  each  part  uf 
the  brain.'*  On  another  occasion,  when  speaking  of  the  cerebral 
lobes  being  the  place  '*  where  iill  the  sensations  take  a  distinct  form, 
and  leave  durable  impressions,'*  Cuvier  adds,  *'  I'anatomie  comparee 
en  olTre  une  autre  confirmation  dans  la  proportion  cotistante  du 
volume  de  ces  lobes  avec  le  degre  d* intelligence  des  animaux;"  thus 
admitting  the  influence  of  size  of  the  cerebral  organs  upon  the  power 
of  manifesting  the  mental  faculties  as  distinctly  as  Dr.  Gall  himself 
could  assert  it. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  principle  of  size  being,  cwteris  paribus-f 
a  measure  of  power,  has  been  thus  virtually  and  universally  admitted 
by  men  of  science,  whence  arise  the  objections  advanced  against  it  by 
such  men  as  Dr.  Holland,  when  it  is  specially  brought  forward  by  the 
phrenologists  ?  The  only  answer  that  can  be  given  is,  that  the  full 
value  of  the  principle  as  a  means  of  successfully  prosecuting  inquiry, 
was  unknown  till  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Gall,  and  that,  consequently, 
it  had  never  been  a  subject  of  serious  consideration  among  men  of 
science  as  a  distinct  and  specific  proposition.  Even  now,  however, 
its  truth  is  so  palpable  that  it  is  never  objected  to,  except  when  con- 
founded with  the  very  different  and  erroneous  proposition  that  size 
alone  is  n  measure  of  power;  and,  in  point  of  fact.  Dr.  Gall  has  been 
the  first  to  explain  the  apparent  anomalies  which  other  physiologists 
met  with  in  thair  researches,  by  drawing  attention  to  thg  necessary 
limitation  of  eJkris  paribus.  And  when  this  is  kept  fairly  in  view, 
it  becomes  nearly  as  impossible  to  deny  it,  as  to  deny  thaf  a  whole  is 
greater  than  a  part  Both  phrenologists  and  anti-phreuolpgists  are 
agreed,  for  example,  that  a  large  forehead  generally  indicates  superior 
intelligence;  but  the  faith  of  the  former  in  the  influence  of  organic 
size,  as  affecting  intensity  of  function,  is  not  in  the  least  shaken  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  some  large  foreheads  unaccompanied  by  any 
intellectual  superiority.  Nobody,  indeed,  knows  this  fact  so  well  as 
the  phrenologist,  because  he  has  not  only  observed  it,  but  alone  has 
examined  the  cause  of  the  difference,  and  found  that  the  other  con- 
ditionff  of  the  brain  are  not  the  same,  and,  con?oquenlly,  that  so  long 
as  cause  and  effect  continue  related  as  such,  the  results  in  mental 
power  cannot  possibly  coincide.     The  large  and  healthy  expanse  of 
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brow  which  distinguishes  the  bust  of  Bacon  may  be  equalkd*  in  nitre 
Mtze^  by  the  unhealthy  expanse  of  forehead  in  the  cretin  or  idiot ;  but 
will  any  one  venture  to  infer  from  this,  that  the  size  of  Bacon's 
healthy  brain  added  nothing  to  its  functional  power?  A  single 
example  of  this  kind  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  size  alone  is  not 
a  measure  of  intensity,  but  it  leaves  absolutely  untouched  the  phreno- 
logical proposition  that  size  is  an  important  condition  of  functional 
power.  Great  energy  of  mind  cannot  coexist  with  a  small  size  of 
brain,  because  no  other  healthy  conditions  can  supply  the  want  of 
size.  But  a  large  brain  may  coexist  with  feebleness  of  mind,  because, 
from  original  malformation,  defective  constitution,  or  disease,  its 
power  of  action  may  be  also  defective.  Large  muscles,  in  the  same 
way,  may  coexist  with  litde  bodily  strength  in  a  very  lymphatic  or 
relaxed  constitution,  and  in  certain  states  of  health;  and  yet  it  is 
never  doubted  that,  all  other  conditions  being  equal,  large  muscles 
are  more  powerful  than  small  ones.  For  more  than  this,  the  phreno- 
logists do  not  contend. 

'  Had  Dr.  Holland  attended  to  the  foregoing  most  obvious  distinc- 
tion, as  laid  down  in  all  the  works  on  phrenology  which  we  have 
ever  seen,  he  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  misrepresent  Gall's 
discovery  as  resting  "  on  the  presumption  of  the  gross  condition  of 
quantity  representing  the  intensity  of  quality ;"  and,  when  speaking 
of  the  small  brains  of  idiots,  and  the  large  brains  of  eminent  men,  as 
affording  the  best  proofs  of  the  influence  of  size,  he  would  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  apparent  exceptions  to  which  he 
alludes,  and  reconciling  them  to  the  general  rule.  Righdy  inter- 
preted, there  can  be  no  exception  to  a  law  of  nature;  and  when  we 
meet  with  cases  which  seem  to  contradict  the  principle  of  organic 
size  being  a  chief  condition  of  functional  power,  we  can  come  only  to 
one  of  two  conclusions.  Either  the  principle  must  bt  fallacious  and 
size  be  wholly  uninfluential  in  all  cases,  or  it  muiLb^^  real  and 
operating  in. all.  In  particular  cases  its  power  may  b#controlled,  or 
its  action  modified,  by  causes  which  have  escaped  observation ;  but 
there  is  no  contradiction  in  the  laws  of  nature,  and  we  may  rest 
assured,  that  if  the  principle  under  discussion  has  a  real  operation  in 
any  case,  it  will  exercise  an  influence  in  all,  whether  or  not  we  can 
detect  the  causes  by  which  its  perceptible  results  are  modified. 

We  almost  feel  that  an  apology  is  due  to  our  readers  for  insisting 
so  much  on  so  obvious  a  truth ;  but  the  very  fact  that  science  has  been 
retarded  by  its  neglect  and  misconstruction,  compels  us  to  enforce  it 
even  at  the  risk  of  tediousness.  Sometimes  in  conversation,  after  we 
imagined  that  the  question  was  placed  clearly  before  the  mind's  eye, 
we  have  been  met  with  the  triumphant  assertion  that  our  proposition 
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was  annihilated  by  the  single  comparison  of  the  small  brain  of  the 
intelligent  poodle  with  the  large  brain  of  the  stupid  ox.  Bnt  are  all 
the  pther  conditions  the  same  in  such  a  cafe  except  size  ?  No  doubt 
the  brain  of  an  ox  is  a  brain  as  well  as  that  of  a  poodle ;  but  is  there 
no  diflerence  in  their  structure,  no  difTerence  in  the  proportions  of 
their  anterior  lobes,  and  no  difference  in  the  number  and  complexity 
of  their  convolutions  sufficient  to  exercise  an  influence  on  their  func- 
tions in  addition  to  mere  size  ?  Looking  to  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciple of  cieitris  paribus^  it  is  clear  that  the  proper  way  to  arrive  at  the 
truth,  is  to  compare  the  brain  of  a  clever  with  that  of  a  stupid  poodle, 
and  of  one  ox  with  another,  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  age, 
state  of  health,  and  constitution.  If  this  be  done,  and  the  intelligent 
poodle  be  found  to  have  the  smaller  anterior  lobe,  then  by  all  means 
denounce  the  principle  of  size  as  untrue,  and  at  variance  with  fact. 
But  if  the  reverse  be  the  case,  do  not  attempt  to  set  the  truth  aside, 
by  comparing  two  things  so  essentially  different  as  to  make  absolute 
agreement  impossible.  If  this  precaution  be  kept  in  view,  we  venture 
to  affirm  that  the  more  the  proposition  is  scrutinised,  the  more  firmly' 
will  it  be  found  to  rest  on  the  uassailable  foundation  of  truth. 

(To  be  oontinued.) 


ARTICLE  II. 

FURTHER    REMARKS   BY   MR.   SAMPSON    ON    THE    PRIMARY   FUNCTION  OF 

IDEALITY. 

7b  the  Editor  of  the  American  PhrtntHogiad  Journal, 

London,  April  14tb,  184a 

Dear  Sir,— 

The  editor  of  the  London  Phrenological  Journal,  irf  reviewing  the 
essay  which  appeared  in  No.  9  of  your  Miscellany,  on  the  organ  of 
Ideality,  concludes  with  the  following  observation:  **For  our  own 
part,  we  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion  that  there  are  both  physiological 
and  metaphysical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  appointing  Ideality  to  the 
office  of  over-looker  or  diill-scrjeant  to  the  other  organs ;  and  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  individuals  endowed  with  large  Ideality  are  rather 
more  prone  than  others  to  run  into  some  extremes,  though  not  into 
the  extremes  of  brutality  and  sordid  vice." 

The  plausibility  of  an  objection  of  this  nature  had  not  escaped  my 
attention  at  the  time  when  I  first  detailed  my  views  upon  the  subject. 
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but  the  narrow  space  to  which  a  writer  is  necessarily  limited  in  a 
periodical  work  prevented  me  from  touching  upon  it.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  objection  has  proceeded  from  a  quarter  which  is  entitled  k> 
the  greatest  weight  among  phrenologists,  I  am  anxious  to  lay  it  before 
your  readers  in  connection  with  the  reply  which  it  requires. 

From  my  remark,  that  "  the  emotion  of  beauty  which  gratifies 
Ideality,  arises  when  an  object  is  presented  that  appeals  harmoniously 
10  all  the  faculties,  and  that  wherever  one  faculty  is  excited  to  a  pre- 
ponderance above  the  rest,  the  idea  of  beauty  is  destroyed,*'  your 
renders  will  see  that  I  had  not  any  intention  to  propound  a  new  theory 
of  tlie  function  of  that  organ,  but  merely  to  carry  the  observations 
already  made  upon  it  to  the  ultimate  principles  to  which  they  appeared 
to  lead.  From  the  time  of  its  discovery  up  to  the  present  moment, 
the  true  manifestations  of  Ideality  have,  perhaps,  been  the  subject  of 
less  doubt  than  those  of  any  other  organ ;  tliat  it  imparts  the  perception 
of  the  beautiful,  has  always  been  admitted,  and  it  is  from  the  number 
of  observations  made  to  that  effect,  that  Mr.  Combe  includes  it  amongst 
the  *'  ascertained'*  organs.  The  question,  then,  that  seemed  to  arise 
with  regard  to  it,  was  not  as  to  its  function  of  creating  an  agreeable 
emotion  in  the  mind  upon  the  contemplation  of  tlie  beautiful,  but  as  to 
the  general  laws  from  the  action  of  which  the  property  of  beauty  is 
intrinsically  derived. 

.  Mow,  I  think  that  it  is  a  matter  admitting  of  proof,  that  the  emotion 
of  beauty  is  more  nearly  awakened  according  to  the  number  of  mental 
organs  that  are  simultaneously  brought  into  play,  and  that  its  perfect 
manifestation  is  only  consistent  with  the  harmonious  excitement  of 
them  all.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  objection  that  persons  having  large 
Ideality  are  *«  more  prone  than  others  to  run  into  some  extremes  of 
mental  action**  militates  against  the  opmion,  which,  I  believe,  has 
never  yet  been  a  subject  of  doubt,  viz.  that  Ideality  prompts  to  an 
admiration  of  the  beautiful,  rather  than  against  the  views  which  I  have 
expressed,  and  which  merely  grew  out  of  the  question,  '*  What  is 
beauty  ?** — a  question  that  remains  the  same,  whether  Ideality  be  or  be 
not  the  organ  that  adapts  man  to  the  cognisance  of  it.  If  it  is  a  fact, 
that  beauty  is  a  law  of  the  universe,  it  proceeds,  of  course,  like  all 
other  laws,  from  fixed  principles ;  and  if  it  be  among  those  princi[to 
that  harmony  and  smoothness  are  essential  qualitiei  of  the  existence 
of  beauty,  then  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  that  an  organ  which 
prompts  men  to  excesses  by  rendering  them  *'more  prone  than  others 
to  run  into  some  extremes  of  mental  action,*'  can  be  looked  upon  as 
the  organ  which  imparts  a  love  of  the  beautiful  and  perfect. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  sense  of  beauty  being  dependent  upon  the 
harmonious  action  of  all  the  faculties.    It  may  be  stated,  as  aiAxiom, 
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tliat  things  increase  in  beauty  as  they  approach  towards  perfection, 
and  that  nothing  can  be  truly  beautiful  which  is  not  perfect.  Now, 
nothing  can  appear  to  maii  to  be  perfect  which  meets  the  intuitive 
disapproval  of  any  one  of  his  faculties ;  and  also,  as  all  the  faculties 
(each  being  fairly  developed)  equally  desire  activity,  nothing  can 
appear  to  him  to  be  perfect  which  withholds  action  frOm  some 
faculties,  while  it  excites  it  in  others.  This  leads  us  to  the  point  that 
the  full  idea  of  beauty  is  consistent  only  with  the  harmonious  activity 
of  the  whole  mind. 

It  will  not  be  disputed  that  man,  '*  the  paragon  of  animals,"  is,  u 
Shakspeare  also  called  him,  the  «« beauty  of  the  world;*'  and  as  man 
is  endowed  with  a  certain  number  of  faculties,  all  constituting  in  their 
active  state  so  many  sources  of  enjoyment,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  are  capable  of  harmonious  action,  that  object  must  necessarily 
appear  to  him  to  be  most  beautiful  which  awakens  at  one  moment  the 
whole  of  these  sources  of  delight ;  and  in  his  own  character,  too,  the 
attribute  of  beauty  must  be  more  fully  apparent  when  we  see  him  in 
the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  with  which  he  has  been  endowed  by 
his  Creatorv  than  when  he  is  employed  solely  beneath  the  influence 
of  one  or  two.  In  the  latter  case,  we  might  scarcely  distinguish  him 
from  the  brute;  in  the  former,  he  approaches  to  the  likeness  of  a  God. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  faculty 
which  imparts  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  can  at  the  same  time  impart  a 
tendency  to  irregularity;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  it  possesses  the  powers  of  absolutely  repressing  all  excesses, 
since,  in  cases  where  a  person  is  endowed  with  a  very  irregular  mental 
organisation,  although  he  may  possess  a  very  considerable  develope- 
ment  of  Ideality,  it  would  be  against  all  analogy  to  suppose  that  the 
action  of  this  one  organ  could  completely  bring  into  subjection  all  the 
opposing  elements  with  which  it  has  to  contend.  All  that  could  be 
looked  for  in  such  a  case  would  be,  not  that  the  party  should  be  free 
from  extremes  of  conduct,  but  that  he  should  continually  fall  into  such 
extremes,  yet  be  at  the  same  time  haunted  by  a  sense  of  their  impro- 
priety— the  continual  victim  of  self-dissatisfartion,  tilled  with  ardent 
aspirations  for  better  things,  yet  constantly  failing  in  his  struggle  to 
attain  them. 

And  such,  in  fact,  has  ever  been  the  fate  of  those  wlio,  most  distin- 
guished for  the  manifestation  of  Ideality,  have  been  the  victims  of 
excesses  caused  by  the  disproportionate  developement  of  some  other 
faculty.  It  was  in  tiie  full  consciousness  of  painful  struggles  of  this 
nature,  that  the  lollowing  lines  fell  from  the  pen  of  Burns: — 

Oh,  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 
Still  gentler  sister  woman; 
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Tho'  tbey  may  gann;  a  keDoia  wrang, 

To  atep  aside  is  human : 
One  poiDC  must  siill  be  greatly  dark, 

The  reason  whu  they  do  ic, 
And  juit  as  lamely  can  ye  mark, 

How  far,  perhaps,  they  rue  it. 

Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us; 
He  knows  each  chord— lits  various  tone, 

Each  spring  its  various  bias; 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute, 

We  never  can  adjust  it; 
What 's  cCrme,  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  what 's  resisted. 

The  character  of  Burns  ofleiiy  perhaps,  the  strongest  instance  that 
can  be  found  of  irregular  conduct  on  the  part  of  one  in  whom  the 
possession  of  Ideality  was  largely  indicated,  and  every  page  of  his 
writings  teems  with  evidence  of  the  continued  struggles  of  .his  mind 
between  opposing  tendencies.  It  is  stated,  also,  in  his  biography, 
that  ''in  the  midst  of  his  wanderings  he  met  with  nothing  in  iiis 
family  circle  but  gentleness  and  forgiveness.  He  had  frequently 
acknowledged  hU  follies,  promised  amendment,  and  again  and  again 
received  pardon  for  his  offences." 

The  life  of  Byron  furnishes  another  striking  illustration  of  the 
suflerings  endured  by  those  who,  with  irregular  tendencies  of  mind« 
possess  a  large  endowment  of  Ideality.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
quote  from  his  writings  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  for  they  arc  all 
tinged  with  the  peculiarity  in  question,  and,  indeed,  disfigured  by  it 
to  so  great  an  extent,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  open  a  volume  of 
his  works  without  falling  upon  an  illustration  of  its  effects. 

I  miglit  add  some  further  instances,  but  it  is  needless ;  moreover,  I 
might  show  that  most  of  those  poets  who  have  been  very  depraved, 
have  exhibited  in  their  writings  a  great  want  of  good  taste,  and  have 
been  distinguished  more  for  reckless  daring  in  their  poetic  aims,  than 
for  those  graceful  flights  that  indicate  the  action  of  Ideality. 

It  must  also  be  remembered,  in  reference  to  the  fact,  that  those 
who  arc  endowed  with  this  organ*  do  sometimes,  like  their  fellow- 
mortals,  run  into  excesses,  that  they  are  usually  in  a  greater  degree 
than  others  exposed  to  the  influence  of  tempation— temptation  arising 
from  those  two  dangerous  sources,  poverty  and  love !  Among  ordi- 
nary people,  the  activity  of  Acquisitiveness  is  carried  to  its  greatest 
extreme ;  and  he  whose  Ideality  prompts  him  to  subdue  it  to  a  fair 
relation  to  his  other  and  higher  powers,  will  soon  find  himself  behind- 
hand in  the  worldly  race,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  distractions  of 
poverty,  while  his  thriAy  neighbours  hold  up  their  heads,  and/;harge 
VOL.  II. — 29 
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improvidence  upon  the  children  of  imagination  as  one  of  Ifaeir 
incurable  «*  excesses.'*  The  chief  charge  remains  to  be  noticed. 
Their  erran  of  loTe,  and  their  frequent  unhappiness  in  marriage. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  it  may  be  stated  that  personn  in  whom 
Ideality  is  a  prevailing  sentiment,  excite  more  easily  the  regard  of  the 
opposite  sex,  on  account  of  the  grace  of  thought  and  manner  which 
that  faculty  imparts ;  and  as  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  mental  constitution  of 
woman  is  more  harmoniously  developed  than  that  of  man»  her  society 
has  a  double  charm  for  him  to  whose  mind  that  harmony  is  of  itself 
a  source  of  the  highest  gratification.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is 
considered  that  Ideality  gives  a  perception  of  the  highest  order  of 

-physical  as  well  as  of  moral  beauty,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  its 
influence  leads  its  possessor  to  form  friendship  with  woman,  or  that 
those  friendships  should  so  often  lead  to  their  dangerous  and  proves 
bial  consequences.  Regarding  their  infelicitous  marriages,  little  need 
be  said,  because  the  causes  of  them  lie  upon  the  surface,  and  have 
been  so  frequently  observed.  He  who  pants  to  share  the  aflfectionf 
of  one  who  shall  harmoniously  unite  in  her  own  nature  all  the 
qualities  of  the  mind,  will  be  apt  very  early  in  life  to  imagine  that  be 
has  discovered  the  object  of  his  search.  Two  young  persons  casually 
meet  under  the  influence  of  these  views,  they  discern  some  mutual 
tastes,  and  therefore  imagine  that  they  shall  agree  in  all,  and  as  the 
season  of  courtship  is  not  usually  the  period  when  irregularities  of 
disposition  are  very  prominently  displayed,  or  stubbornly  upheld,  it 

'  is  only  after  marriage  that  the  illusion  is  dispelled,  and  disappointment 
comes.  Perfection  is  looked  for,  and  too  much  exacted,  on  one  side, 
and  the  sudden  change  from  homage  to  exaction,  is  perhaps  too  keenly 
felt  on  the  other. 

Further,  it  may  be  remarked  that  persons  having  a  large  develope- 
ment  of  Ideality  being  frequently  the  possessors  of  literary  power, 
their  lives  are  more  the  subject  of  public  observation  than  those  of 
other  individuals;  and  in  cases  where,  united  to  this  facnlty,  they 
possess  an  ill-balanced  mental  organisation,  and  are  consequently  to^ 
mented  by  a  distaste  for  their  own  errors,  these  errors  usually  form 
the  remorseful  subject  of  their  most  striking  eflusions,  and  general 
attention  is  thus  directed  to  extremes  of  conduct,  which  are  as  often 
committed,  though  not  so  candidly  confessed  and  repented  of  by 
others. 

I  know  of  no  other  excesses  than  those  which  have  been  stated 
above,  which  can  be  charged  upon  the  possessors  of  large  Ideality, 
since  it  is  admitted  that  they  are  usually  free  from  all  extremes  of 
brutality  and  sordid  vice — to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  the  organ  is 
almost  invariably  found  in  a  low  state  of  developement  in  the  heads 
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of  those  who  fall  under  the  iafliction  of  legal  punishment.  One  pecu- 
liarity, however,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark.  Persona  thus  endowed, 
it  is  said,  have  frequently  shown  a  strong  desire  for  solitude ;  and  it  is 
but  natural  that  those  whose  imagination  delights  only  in  the  contem- 
plation of  a  perfect  worid,  should  in  the  present  state  of  society,  when 
the  ardour  of  youth  is  past,  and  the  lessons  of  experience  have  been 
acquired,  find  more  pleasure  in  **  forgetting  altogether  the  human  race, 
and  making  society  for  themselves  of  perfect  creatures  as  celestial  by 
their  virtues  as  their  beauties,"  than  in  mixing  in  the  unequal  toils 
and  struggleti  of  their  fellow-men.  But  this  cannot  come  under  the 
head  of  "  excesses,'*  as  it  is  merely  the  natural  result  of  a  morbid 
developement  of  the  faculty  which  teaches  us  to.  shun  excesses,  and 
which  sees  no  tiafegnard  from  exMmes  of  conduct,  but  in  the  total 
inaction  of  retirement. 

From  the  present  letter,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  point  for  which  I 
chiefly  contend,  is  that  moral  sBAUtv  is  consistent  only  wiUi  the  har- 
monious operation  of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  in  the  same  manner 
as  physical  beauty  is  allowed  to  be  dependent  on  harmonious  adapta- 
tions. The  question,  whether  Ideality  be  or  be  not  the  organ  that 
gives  the  taste  for  the  beautiful,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  those  who 
have  made  numerous  observations,  or  who  have  fully  studied  the 
various  facts  that  are  recorded  of  its  manifestations.  Throughout  the 
above  remarks  I  have  spoken  of  it  as  such,  because  the  testimony 
which  already  exists  respecting  it  is,  to  my  mind,  sufficiently  con- 
vincing. 

I  am,  dear  sir. 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  B.  Sampson. 


ARTICLE  in. 

LABOtmS  of  dr.  CALDWELL  IN  BEHALF  OF  PHRENOLOGY.* 

The  pen  of  the  historian  is  only  tme  to  its  design,  when,  in  the 
simplicity  of  truth,  it  faithfully  records  an  act,  and  leaves  it  to  the 
judgment  which  time  is  sure  to  award.     The  bitterest  condemnatioii 

*The  above  article  was  prepared  by  a  yoanfr  gentleman  in  Kentacky,  for  a 
work  on  Statistics,  &c.  See  of  the  Western  States,  bat  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  pablication  of  said  work,  the  article  has  been  placed  at  oar  disposal. 
Ab  it  constitutes,  in  part,  the  history  of  phrenology  in  the  United  States,  it  is  not 
inappropriate  to  the  pages  of  the  Joamal,  and  even  this  simple  record  fails  to  do 
justice  to  the  labours  of  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  science. — Ed. 
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of  Nero,  is  the  record  of  his  deeds;  and  the  loftiest  eulogy  of  Wash- 
ington, is  the  simple  story  of  his  life.  Exaggeration  implies  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  weakness  of  our  theme,  as  truly  at  proffered  help 
arises  from  a  knowledge  of  its  need. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  design,  the  writer  of  these  pages  will  keep 
fully  in  his  view  the  sentiments  just  expressed.  The  portrait  which 
he  shall  sketch,  will  owe  to  itself  alone  its  power  to  please.  As  a 
faithful  delineator,  his  business  is  with  the  subject  before  him.  His 
province  is  to  represent  an  action,  not  to  adorn  iL  In  doing  this,  he 
must  speak  of  things  as  they  are,  and  trust  to  their  own  efficacy  for 
the  result.  If  he  is  faithful  to  his  theme,  embellishments  are  need- 
less ;  and  if  he  is  not,  they  are  entirely  out  of  place.  He  who  would 
sketch  an  Apollo,  needs  no  other  ornament  than  that  which  his  subject 
naturally  supplies;  and  he  who  speaks  of  an  important  truth,  or  details 
a  great  achievement,  will  find  that  the  only  excellence  in  language  is 
clearly  to  exhibit  the  one,  and  faithfully  to  record  the  other.  Beyond 
this,  to  indulge  in  polished  sentences,  or  gorgeous  imagery,  is  like 
adorning  a  splendid  statue,  by  loading  it  with  the  gaudy  tinselry  of 
lashion. 

Amongst  the  distinguised  namea  of  the  founders  and  earliest  pro- 
mulgators of  phrenology,  that  of  Professor  Charles  Caldwell  holds  a 
prominent  place.  It  was  from  his  teaching  that  a  knowledge  of  ill 
doctrines  was  first  gained  in  the  United  States.  His  seed-groond  has 
been  the  west,  more  particularly  Kentucky,  in  which,  for  nineteen 
years,  he  has  laboured  with  untiring  assiduity.  His  efforts  have  been 
directed  to  the  great  end  of  extending  the  bounds  of  haman  know- 
ledge, and  of  expounding  the  laws  which  govern  the  Ofierations  of 
the  human  mind.  They  have  had  for  their  object  the  improvement 
of  his  race,  and  posterity  will  bestow  a  just  reward. 

After  his  return  from  Europe,  in  the  summer  of  1821,  Professor 
Caldwell  delivered  to  his  class,  in  the  mddical  department  of  Transyl- 
▼ania  University,  his  first  course  of  phrenological  lectures.  Up  to  that 
time,  the  science  had  been  unknown  in  this  country ;  or  if  heard  of,  iti 
name  was  used  only  as  a  subject  (or  ridicule,  and  a  mark  for  the  point- 
less arrows  of  a  bastard  wit.  But,  influenced  by  a  love  of  truth,  and 
making  the  laws  of  natare  his  only  argument,  he  opposed  a  dignified 
ailence  to  contempt,  and  the  reasonings  of  a  sound  philosophy  to  the 
shallow  sophisms  of  the  objector.  Thus,  among  those  who  heard 
him,  the  impression  was^una voidable,  that  they  were  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  mind,  discussing  great  principles.  And  by  this  means  he 
has  been  able  to  accomplish  far  more  for  phrenology  than  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  any  other  man — at  least  in  this  country. 

From  that  time,  every  successive  winter  has  found  him  repeating 
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his  course  to  his  class,  and  thus  spreading  tlie  truths  of  phrenology 
through  the  entire  west  and  soutli.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  (18*22),  he  delivered  a  popular  course  of 
his  lectures  to  tlie  citizens  of  Lexington,  Ky.  In  the  following  year, 
that  course  was  repeated  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Nor  were  his  labours 
confined  to  oral  teaching.  He  called  in  the  press  to  aid  him  in  dis- 
seminating a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  science  to  which  he 
had  so  warmly  devoted  himself,  and,  in  1824,  he  published,  by  invita- 
tion of  his  class,  a  summary  of  the  lectures  previously  delivered  to 
them.  Of  this  work,  which  was  reviewed  in  the  Edinburgh  Phreno- 
logical Journal  with  marked  approbation,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that 
for  clearness,  strength  and  profundity  of  argument,  and  perspicuity 
sod  richness  of  expression,  it  has  no  superior.  This  will  be  leadily 
admitted  by  those  who  remember,  that,  next  to  a  great  conception, 
the  highest  effort  of  mind  is,  correct  condensation. 

In  the  same  year,  he  visited  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  In  1825,  he  lec- 
tured to  the  citizens  of  Baltimore.  The  result  of  these  lectures,  was 
the  formation  of  a  phrenological  society  in  the  latter  place.  At  the 
dose  of  this  course,  he,  by  invitation,  delivered  another  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  which  led  to  a  similar  result.  Before  this  society,  and 
by  its  invitation,  he  repeated  his  course  in  1820.  In  tne  same  year, 
he  produced  two  papers  on  the  phrenology  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  compared  wiih  that  of  the  Caucasians.  Of  these  papers, 
which  were  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,  my 
present  plan  forbids  me  to  say  more  than  that  they  were  woithy  of 
their  theme  ;  and  that  theme  was  a  great  and  important  one. 

In  1827,  he  published  a  second  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  his 
**  Elements  of  Phrenology."  To  this  he  prefixed,  in  the  form  of  a 
preliminary  discourse,  a  repl^'  to  Mr.  Jeffrey's  attack  on  that  science, 
employing,  for  the  most  part*  the  weapons  of  resistless  argument; 
bot  sometimes  using,  with  great  effect,  the  ligliter  missiles  of  wit  and 
satire,  he  left  his  antagonist  completely  foiled,  on  the  field  from  which 
he  hoped  to  bear  the  trophies  of  a  victory.  And  he  was  far  from 
being  a  common  foe. 

In  1828,  he  extended  his  labours  to  New  Engltnd,  and  delivered 
his  first  couri^e  there,  to  a  Boston  audience,  in  that  year.  This  was 
four  years  before  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  this  country.  So 
that  ProfesHor  Caldwell  had  been  hibouring,  as  wc  have  seen,  most 
efficiently  for  eleven  years  before  the  voice  of  tjie  great  pupil  and 
co-lahoiirer  of  Gall  was  heard  on  our  shores.  This  statement  is  due 
;dike  to  each  of  those  distinguished  men.  Nor  would  any  one  resent, 
more  indignantly,  the  injustice  of  an  attempt  to  build  for  himself  a 
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reputation  on  the  laboun  of  another,  than  the  ingennont  and  noble- 
minded  Spurzheim. 

In  tlie  following  year,  he  published  his  '*  New  Viewt  of  Penitentiary 
Discipline  and  Moral  Reform/*  This  paper  was  reprinted  in  Europe, 
with  the  most  decided  approbation.  It  is  one  of  those  efforts  which 
will  perish  only  when  truth  shall  cease  to  interest  mankind,  and  ^ 
recognition  of  the  laws  of  nature  no  longer  be  considered  as  requisite 
to  a  sound  philosophy. 

In  1831,  he  published,  by  request  of  his  class»  an  ''Essay  on 
Temperament,"  considered  in  its  relation  to  phrenology.  In  the 
following  year,  he  produced  an  essayt  for  the  Transylvania  Medical 
Journal,  on  *« Mental  Derangement;"  and  another,  entitled  ''Thoaghts 
on  True  Epicurism."  This  last  was  published  in  the  New  England 
Magazine,  at  Boston.  Daring  the  same  year,  he  delivered,  by 
appointment,  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  an  ''Address  on  Intemperance.** 
In  this  address,  he  gave  a  view  of  the  phrenology  of  that  vice. 

In  1833,  he  published  an  essay  on  "  The  true  Mode  of  Improving 
the  Condition  of  Man.**  The  snbject  is  of  vital  importance  to  our 
race,  and  the  essay  is  imperishable,  because  it  is  true  to  the  subject 
During  the  same  year,  he  also  published  an  essay  on  "  Moral  Medi- 
cine,** which  subject  he  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  principles  of 
phrenology.  And  in  an  essay  on  the  "Study  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Languages,**  published  in  the  New  England  Magazine,  and 
republished  in  Europe,  he  gave  a  phrenological  analysis  of  mental 
cultivation.  The  Transylvania  Journal  of  that  year  contained,  from 
liis  pen,  a  review  of  the  "Principles  of  Medicine,**  by  Professor 
Jackson,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  retaliated,  with  just  severity, 
on  that  author  for  a  wanton  and  feeble  attack  which  he  made  oo 
phrenology. 

In  the  following  year,  he  published  an  address,  delivered  by  request, 
to  a  convention  of  teachers,  held  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  the  subject  of 
"  Physical  Education.**  The  subject  was  treated  phrenologically,  and 
with  singular  ability.  This  essay  was  also  reprinted  in  Europe. 
During  the  same  year,  he  published  two  articles,  entitled  "  Phreno- 
logy Vindicated.**  Of  these,  one  was  written  at  the  request  of  the 
phrenologists  of  Boston,  in  reply  to  an  abusive  attack  on  the  science 
in  the  North  American  Review,  and  was  published  in  the  Annals  of 
Phrenology,  a  periodical  issued  at  Boston,  Mass. ;  the  other  was  pub- 
lished ill  the  New  England  Magazine,  in  reply  to  an  anti-plirenolo* 
gieal  article  in  the  same  work.  In  November,  of  the  same  year,  he 
delivered,  by  appointment,  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  an  '*  Address  on 
Gambling,"  in  which  he  gave  the  phrenology  of  that  vice. 

In  I8.'?r\  he  delivered  a  second  course  of  lectures  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
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and  also  in  Nashviiley  Tenn.  During  the  same  year,  he  published, 
in  the  Annals  of  Phrenology,  an  article  entided  «« Phrenology  Vindi- 
cated,*' in  reply  to  an  attack  made  on  the  science  by  Lord  Brougham. 
Under  the  same  title,  he  also  published  a  reply  to  a  very  virulent 
attack  on  phrenology  in  the  ''Boston  Christian  Examiner.*'  All 
must  concede  that,  in  whatever  point  of  view  it  may  be  considered, 
this  reply  is  a  matter  effort.  Its  strength  of  argument  is  equalled. 
only  by  the  keenness  of  its  repartee.  And  the  highest  praise  of  the 
whole  is,  that  truth  gives  its  power  to  the  one,  znd  justice  imparts  l^ 
vigour  to  the  other.  In  that  year,  he  delivered,  by  appointment,  and 
subsequently  published,  by  request,  two  addresses  of  a  phrenological 
character:  one  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  the  «* Spirit  of  Improve-' 
ment;*'  the  other  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  being  a  second  ''Address  on 
Gambling.*' 

In  1836,  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  which 
was  immediately  succeeded  by  another  at  New  Orleans.  During  tine 
same  year,  he  delivered,  by  reqoest,  an  academical  address  on 
"Popular  and  Liberal  Education."  This  was  also  subsequendy 
published. 

In  the  following  year,  being  in  Philadelphia,  he  delivered,  by  invi- 
tation, a  course  of  lectures  to  a  class  of  the  Summer  Medical  Insti- 
tute ;  and  in  1838,  and  also  by  invitation,  he  delivered  a  course 
before  the  Phrenological  Society  of  New  York.  While  in  that  city, 
he  published,  by  request  of  that  society,  a  volume  containing  two 
essays:  one  entitled  "Phrenology  Vindicated,  and  Anti-Phrenology 
Unmasked,"  being  a  reply  to  two  lectures  by  Dr.  Sewall,  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  acience ;  the  other,  the  "  Phrenology  of  Falsehood,  and 
iis  Kindred  Vices."  During  the  same  year,  he  delivered  at  Jeffei- 
sontown,  Ky.,  by  invitation,  an  "  Address  on  Education,"  in  which 
the  subject  was  treated  phrenologically. 

In  the  following  year  (1839),  he  published,  in  pamphlet  form,  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  American  Phrenological  Journal,  on  the 
"  Conneclion  between  Phrenology  and  Religion."  In  the  same  year, 
and  as  a  communication  to  the  same  journal,  he  published  an  excel- 
lent essay  on  "The  most  Effective  Condition  of  the  Brain,  &c.;" 
and  also  another  very  able  essay  in  "  Vindication  of  the  Science  against 
the  charcfcs  of  Materialism  and  Fatalism." 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  the  introduction  of 
phrenology  in  the  west.  Important  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  momentous 
as  it  is  destined  to  be  in  its  results,  it  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  one 
man.  If  we  have  not  indulged  in  tropes  or  figures,  it  is  because  our 
subject  did  not  need  them.  The  flowers  of  rhetoric  can  add  no 
beauty  to  tlie  wreath  of  fame.     The  dignity  of  our  theme  is  its 
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highest  orntment,  and  studied  eulogy  can  no  more  add  to  its  worthy 
than  the  carpings  of  envy  can  detract  from  its  truth. 

To  conclude.  With  an  energy  that  haa  never  wearied,  and  a  reso- 
lution that  has  never  failed  in  the  most  trying  emeigencies.  Professor 
Caldwell  has  continued  his  labours  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
•f  truth  up  to  the  present  lime.  Of  his  numerous  publieationst  the 
majority  were,  by  his  liberality,  distributed  gratuitously  in  the  Valley 
ef  the  Mississippi,  for  the  diffusion  of  the  science  of  which  they  treat. 
And  if  the  unreserved  devotion  of  a  rich  and  powertui  intellect  to  the 
great  cause  of  nature  and  of  truth,  be  a  sure  basis -for  a  reputation 
which  time  can  never  overturn,  then  is  his  a  name  which  the  most 
distinguished  might  be  proud  to  own. 


ARTICLE  IT. 

CHRONIC  DISEASE  OF  THE  BRAIN.* 

Chronic  diseases  of  the  brain  have  been  too  long  c^onsidered,  both 
by  physicians  and  the  public,  as  not  coming  within  iUe  pale  of  medi- 
cine, and  remain  to  this  day  the  most  prouiinent  of  the  opprohria: 
mcdicorum.  This  has  undoubtedly  arisen  from  the  obscure  notions 
which  We  have  had  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  brain; 
but  the  late  labours  of  a  Bichat,  a  Spurzlieim,  and  a  Bell«  have 
unfolded  to  us  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system, 
while  its  pathological  relations  have  been  as  minutely  and  extensively 
exposed,  by  the  indefatigable  researches  of  a  Meckel*  a  Lobstein,  and 
a  Broussaisi,  so  that  we  are  now  enabled  to  delect  its  diseaseii,  and 
apply  our  remedies  with  as  much  accuracy,  and  certainty  of  their 
remedial  powers,  as  we  can  to  any  other  internal  organ  of  the  body. 
These  reflections,  and  a  strong  desire  to  see  a  physiological  system 
of  treatment  established,  have  inducad  me  to  forward  for  your  Journal 
the  following  case : — 

Mrs.  S.,  of  B.,  Me.,  aged  about  twenty-six  years,  while  on  a  visit 
to  lief  relations  in  this  city,  last  July,  was  attacked  with  derangement 
of  intellect.  The  attack  was  preceded  with  pain  in  the  head,  princi- 
pally contined  to  the  anterior  part.  At  this  time,  she  was  treated  by 
Dr.  Pn|ro,  a  respectable  physician  of  this  city,  with  a  variety  of  deplet- 
ing remedies,  and  with  marked  benefit;  her  symptoms  became  so  mild» 

■    *  From  Vol.  II,  No.  24,  of  tho  Boston  Modical  and  Surgical  JoaraiL 
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that  expectations  of  recovery  were  indulged  by  her  friends,  as  well  as 
her  medical  attendant.  But  upon  her  return  home,  she  became  so 
unmanageably  insane  as  to  require,  for  her  own  salcty,  and  that  of 
others,  a  system  of  mpral  coercion.  Although  she  had  constant  and 
respectable  medical  attendance,  their  endeavours  proved  abortive ;  and 
I  was  informed  by  her  relations,  that  her  case  was  pronounced  hope- 
less, so  far  as  it  hail  relation  to  medical  treatment,  but  that  a  system 
of  moral  treatment,  in  an  insane  hospital,  might  afford  some  chance 
of  recovery;  to  which  she  was  going  to  be  sent,  when  she  was 
brought  to  this  place,  and  became  my  patient  about  the  middle  of  last 
November.  Upon  examining  her  symptoms,  I  found  that,  with  the 
exception  .of  costiveness,  no  functional  derangement  existed  in  the 
•ystem,  except  in  the  actions  of  the  brain.  I  was  informed  by  her- 
self, that  all  her  sufferings  were  located  about  the  ei/es  and  forehead^ 
and  at  no  time  had  she  suffered  much  pain  in  any  other  quarter. 
These  symptoms,  phrenologiq^ly  considered,  would  indicate  the  fol- 
lowing state  of  mind — a  derangement  regarding  Time,  Number*. 
Colour,  Order,  Locality,  &c.,  which  was  actually  the  case.  In  one 
of  her  calm  moments,  I  gave  her  a  quantity  of  change  to  count,  and 
she  would  always  say  that  there  were  a  greater  number  of  pieces  than 
there  really  were  :  when  questioned  regarding  the  colour  of  a  bed- 
quilt,  there  was  an  evident  incorrectness  in  her  answers;  regarding 
the  occurrence  of  events,  although  she  recollected  them,  yet  she  could 
not  tell  the  time  or  order  of  their  taking  place.  ,  These,  with  an 
exalted  state  of  the  imagination,  a  desire  to  travel^  and  at  times  a  dis- 
position to  destructiveness,  principally  exhibited  in  destroying  her 
own  clothes,  constituted  the  most  prominent  symptoms.  Though 
not  a  full  believer  in  phrenology,  yet  the  symptoms  in  this  case  cor- 
responded so  well  with  the  doctrines  of  Spurzheim,  that  I  could  not 
refrain  from  attaching  some  importance  to  them ;  and  upon  the  con- 
clusion that  the  brain,  situated  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull,  was 
affected  with  increased  excitability,  lesulting  from  inflammatory  action, 
the  following  treatment  was  determined  upon : — 

Indication  1st,  To  reduce  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  capillary 
system  about  the  head.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  application 
of  twelve  leeches  to  the  forehead,  daily. 

2d,  To  establish  a  counter-irritation,  or  divertlcuhtm^  to  the  cir- 
culating fluids.  This  was  effected  by  the  daily  exhibition  of  two 
drops  of  croton  oil,  and  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  head  after 
the  first  week,  when  tlie  use  of  the  leeches  whs  suspended. 

3d,  Abstraction  of  stimuli,  both  moral  and  physical,  by  confining 
her  to  mild  antiphlogistic  diet,  and  restricting  her  to  one  attendant. 
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^ho  was  instructed  to  hold  no  conrersation  with  the  patient,  except- 
ing such  as  would  tend  to  soothe  her  mind. ' 

4th,  To  lessen  the  excitability.  This  indication  was  attended  to  by 
the  administration  of  fiAeen  grains  of  Dover's  pOwders,  whenever  the 
mind  became  unusually  excited. 

Six  days  after  commencing  with  this  treatment,  a  favourable  change 
began  to  take  place ;  and  by  continuing  for  three  weeks,  she  became, 
perfectly  sane.  She  was  allowed  to  recover  her  sUrength  gradually, 
without  the  aid  of  medicinal  tonics.  She  resumed  the  charge  of  her 
family,  and  began  to  mix  with  society,  of  which  she  is  a  valuable 
member,  a  month  ago,  and  is  now  enjoying  the  inestimable  blessing 
of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  This  case  afibrds  evidence  in 
support  of  the  following  conclusions : — ^That  the  principles  oiphrauh 
logy  are  correct,  and  tliat  a  knowledge  of  them  will  greatly  aid  the 
physician  in  forming  his  diagnosis  of  the  diseases  of  the  brain ;  thtt 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  brain  will  yield  to  the  same  course  of 
treatment  as  inflammation  in  any  other  organ;  and  that  many  who 
now  wander  about  as  maniacs,  because  of  the  vulgar  maxim  that  it  if 
vain  to  prescribe  for  a  mind  diseased,  might,  by  a  persevering  and 
flcientiflc  attention,  be  restored  to  a  state  of  mental  and  bodily  health. 

D.  M.  R. 

'  Bangor,  Me.,  January,  1835. 


ARTICLE  V. 

PREDOMINANCE  OF  CERTAIN  ORGANS  IN  THE  BRTIISH  POETS. — NO.  6. 

SHELLY. 

Were  we  to  yield  to  the  spirit  of  any  of  the  moods  into  which 
reflections  upon  Shelly's  character  has  oflen  thrown  us,  and  let  it  dic- 
tate the  present  article,  ^e  might  fill  pages  with  by-gone  notions  of 
the  human  soul — its  manifold  mysteries,  its  strength,  its  weakness, 
and  its  unaccountable  contradictions.  We  might  And  pleasure,  if 
<mly  from  aesoeiation,  in  groping  once  more  through  the  dim  caverns 
of  metaphysics.  There  appeared  so  much  depth  in  those  elevated 
abstractions,  some  were  really  so  beautiful,  they  rendered  all  expe- 
rience so  useless,'  and  all  careful  observation  of  nature,  and  were 
withal  so  plainly  the  reveries  of  no  common  dreamers,  that  although 
we  have  discovered  them  to  be  as  baseless  as  more  cherished  visions, 
we  could  still  recall  them  with  interest.     By  the  brilliant  theories  of 
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Plato,  we  might  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  the  ethereal 
and  eternal  intelUgenoe  was  enshrined,  during  a  brief  career,  in  the 
material  personallQr  of  Shelly ;  or  by  the  severer  methods  of  Ger- 
many, measure  the  degree  of  his  centroHaation  or  his  realisation  of 
the  mightj  I,  or  not  much  more  intelligibly  descant  in  good  set 
terms,  concerning  poetic  temperament,  genius,  and  vivid  imagination 
—terms  which  appear  to  impart  so  much,  and  yet,  as  commonly 
employed,  mean  nothing.  But  to  neither  of  these  methods  are  we 
permitted  to  resort.  Our  science  requires  us  to  use  such  words  only 
as  have  definite  ideas  annexed  to  them ;  and  pleasing  as  it  would  be 
to  indulge  in  speculation,  while  portraying  him  who  so  loved  to  specu- 
late himself,  and  in  fancy,  while  describing  one  who  was  **  of  imagi- 
nation all  compact,"  we  must,  notwithstanding,  restrict  ourselves  to 
sober  truth,  and  an  humble  transcription  of  the  simple  language  of 
nature. 

His  character,  as  manifested  in  his  life  and  writings,  will  be  found 
in  striking  harmony  with  his  phrenological  conditions.  The  quality 
of  his  whole  organisation  was  of  almost  feminine  fineness,  and  yet 
possessed  a  degree  of  strength  seldom  united  with  a  delicacy  of  struc- 
ture peculiar  to  the  other  sex.  This,  for  the  rough  race  of  life,  and 
all  its  coarse  and  grinding  cares,  was  far  from  favourable ;  but  for  the 
intellectual  ideal  world,  in  which  he  loved  to  live,  and  move,  and  have 
his  being,  admirably  adapted.  This  temperament,  blending  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  the  bilious,  sanguine,  and  nervous,  with  the  last  rather 
predominant,  and  not  a  portion  of  lymphatic,  gave  intensity  and  keen- 
ness, life  and  spirit,  to  a  brain  of  superior  size,  in  which  intellect  and 
the  sentiments  reigned  supreme.  His  habits  were  well  calculated  to 
preserve  and  invigorate  these  constitutional  qualities.  Severely  tem- 
perate, taking  n^ich  exercise  in  the  open  air,  giving  free  play  to  his 
feelings  and  passions  in  accordance  with  nature,  rather  than  subduing 
them  in  opposition  to  her  laws,  and  constantly  cultivating  his  mind, 
he  enjoyed  health  and  regularity  in  all  his  functions  to  an  extent 
seldom  known  by  the  studious  and  sedentary.  A  few  general  remarks 
upon  the  direction  of  his  facultiet^j^ill  not  be  out  of  place. 

Phrenologists  are  often  assailed  for  assuming  that  nature  does  every 
thing,  and  art  comparatively  nothing ;  that,  for  instance,  an  individual 
endowed  with  large  reflecting  organs,  a  large  and  aetive  brain,  will 
reason,  analyse,  generalise,  and  combine  synthetically,  although  he 
may  never  have  read  a  treatise  on  logic;  and  that  one  possessing 
Ideality,  Language,  and  some  other  organs,  in  great  developeraent^ 
can  write  poetry,  though  Aristotle's  rules,  and  Horace's  art  of  the 
same,  are  to  him  sealed  books.  There  is  not  the  slightest  force  in 
the  objection.     The  scholar  knows  that  Aristotle's  laws  are  only 
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deductions  from  the  Iliad,  which  was  written  without,  perhapst  any 
further  reference  to  laws  of  any  kind,  than  such  as  genius  makes  for 
its  own  guidance  in  compassing  its  objects  and  completing  its  concep- 
tions. Hut  the  phrenologist  does  not  deny  that  true  art  is  essential  to 
perfection,  but  concludes  that  in  proportion  to  the  native  strength  will 
be  the  effort  to  improve  it.  To  illustrate  this.  Zerah  Colbum  had 
an  extraordinary  developement  of  the  organ  of  Number,  and  mani- 
fested the  appropriate  function  before  any  special  care  had  been  given 
to  his  education.  His  father's  attention  was  accidently  called  to  the 
fact,  by  hearing  him  whispering  with  great  rapidity,  and  readily  solv- 
ing all  kinds  ofs«rithmeiical  problems.  This  aptitude  was  then  encou- 
raged— this  natural  fondnees  stimulated.  The  boy  seized  with  avidity, 
and  quickly  mastered,  treatises  upon  his  favourite  science.  But  this 
he  did  because  they  furnished  appropriate  objects  for  his  organ  of 
Number,  already  vigorous  and  active,  and  craving  its  natural  element 
The'  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  all  the  intellectual  organs. 
Shelly  as  naturally,  we  might  say  as  irresistibly,  sought  to  gratify  his 
higher  powers,  as  did  Zerah  Colburn.  Endowed  with  large  Causality 
and  Comparison,  he  mingled  minds  with  such  as  were  in  like  manner 
gifted.  Having  Htrong  perception,  he  toiled  in  the  fields  of  knowledge, 
while  reflection  enabled  him  to  sift  the  grain  from  the  chaff.  Possess- 
ing powerful  Ideality,  he  turned  for  sympathy  to  '*  the  quire  that  can- 
not die,'*  and  searched  the  works  of  nature  for  that  harmony  and  per- 
fection which  delight  and  inspire  even  more  this  faculty,  und  tesch 
it  how  to  create.  He  passed  through  the  usual  routine  of  collegiate 
instniction,  but  by  the  force  principally  of  his  native  powers  attained 
mental  independence.  Despising  all  petty  displays  of  verbal  ingenuity, 
dignified  by  the  name  of  reasoning,  he  inquired  elsewhere  than  in  col- 
lege halls  for  truths  which  the  place-men  of  learning  have  never  been 
paid  to  teach. 

"  Aod  from  that  hour  did  I,  with  patient  thought, 
Heap  knowledge  from  forbidden  minds  of  lore, 

Eut  nothing  that  my  tutors  knew  or  taufi:ht, 
Cared  I  to  learn  ;  but  froq^  that  secret  store 

Wrought  linked  armour  for  my  soul.^' 

He  early  saw  that  our  minds  are  little  strengthened  and  enriched  by 
beinf  made  men  faeipients,  and  that  the  simplest  truth  discovered  and 
revolved  by  ourselves,  expands  the  intellect  far  more  than  the  highest 
exercise  of  memory.  To  phrenologists,  the  reason  is  plain.  For 
merely  receiving  and  recording  an  idea,  or  retaining  the  relation  of 
things,  ordinary  activity  of  perceptive  intellect  will  suffice.  Whereat 
to  discover  one,  not  only  must  those  Organs  be  more  intensely  exeiied» 
but  reflection  and  the  superior  powers  summoned  to  their  approprilil^ 
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work  to  perceive,  compare,  classify,  and  deduce.  The  whole  mind  is 
thus  put  in  harmonious  action,  which  constitutes  its  true  labour — **  the 
labour  it  delights  in,'*  and  which  '*  physics  pain." 

Comparison,  Language,  and  Ideality,  all  large  in  his  head,  manifest 
their  proper  functions,  throughout  his  writings,  with  great  vigour; 
illustrating  with  happy  and  varied  imagery,  clothing  with  rich  and 
ehoice  expressions,  and  adorning  with  chaste  beauty,  some  of  the 
loftiest  conceptions,  the  product  of  his  ample  Causality,  to  be  found 
in  modern  literature.  Marvellousness  was  but  indifferently  developed; 
and  accordingly  we  find  little  of  the  peculiar  character  it  impresses  on 
an  author's  style,  and  which  abounds  in  the  works  of  Scott. .  Perhaps 
the  inactivity  of  this  organ  was  a  defect  in  Shelly*s  character,  and 
made  him  too  prone  to  reject  whatever  could  not  be  tested  by  his 
senses,  or  demonstrated  by  his  reason.  Approbativeness  was  not 
deficient,  but  its  undue  action  was  restrained  by  his  higher  powers. 
As  this  sentiment  covets  praise  indiscriminately,  indifferent  to  its 
quality  and  source,  whether  it  shall  inspire  its  possessor  with  manly 
ambition,  or  make  him  the  victim  of  mere  fugitive  vanity,  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  developement  of  other  organs,  and  activity  of  their  func^ 
tions.  In  civilised  society,  no  one  is  more  liable  to  be  abused ;  and 
unless  governed  by  vijgorous  intellect,  it  completely  enslaves  and  pros- 
titutes the  mind.  Whoever  suffers  it  to  become  his  ruling  impulse, 
may  talk  of  moral  courage  and  mental  freedom,  but  does  not  possess 
them — knows  not  what  they  are.  Its  unrestrained  action  made  Gold- 
smith often  ridiculous,  Byron  sometimes  a  quack  and  mountebank, 
and  RouHseau  a  madman.  What,  then,  must  be  its  pernicious  effects 
upon  weaker  minds?  In  the  common  mind,  if  uncontrolled,  it  creates 
truckling,  time-serving,  mendicancy — makes  him  fear  censure  from 
the  most  worthless,  and  resort  to  all  kinds  of  servility  to  avail  it.  To 
politicians,  professors,  writers,  and' preachers,  it  perpetually  whispers 
expediency,  and  prevents  tbem  from  uttering  what  they  know  to  be 
truth.  He,  therefore,  who  would  exercise  the  prerogatives  of  man- 
hood, and  possess  the  very  soul  within  him — who,  shuddering  at  the 
thought  of  slavery  infinitely  worse  than  that  of  the  body,  wotild 
employ  his  best  faculties  in  nobler  service  than  in  pandering  to  others' 
prejudic^es,  must  learn  betimes  to  curb  this  sentiment,  and  subject  it  to 
the  government  of  reason.  This  smile-seeking,  Ifowii-ficring  pn^ycH- 
sity  did  not  blur  the  brilliant  mind  of  Shelly.  He  was  inspired  by  a 
lofty  ambition,  but  had  no  **  canine  love  of  applause."  Hence  the 
unshackled  exercise  of  his  powers,  his  intellectual  freedom,  and  the 
manly  dignity  of  his  character. 

Who,  acquainted  with  his  history,  does  not  know  that  benevolence 
as  characteristic  of  tl^e  man  as  genius  of  the  author?     Any 
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authentic  likeness  will  show  the  organ  correspondingly  large.  Con* 
scientiousness  was  not  less  striking  in  developement  and  manifesta- 
tion ;  and  to  know  what  was  right,  and  fearlessly  pursue  it,  formed 
the  noble  philosophy  of  his  youth.  Destructiveness  and  Combative- 
ness  were  but  moderately  developed ;  and  tliough  some  of  the  inci- 
dents of  his  life  supplied  them  with  abundant  stimulus,  they  were  ever 
restrained  from  all  improper  action. 

To  preserve  our  benevolence  in  all  its  original  freshness  and  fervour, 
while  floating  over  the  gentle  streams  of  life,  when  the  winds  are  all 
prosperous,  and  the  untried  heart  responds  in  its  enthusiasm  to  the 
*<  all  good"  of  the  Creator  when  he  gazed  upon  Paradise,  is  not  diffi- 
cult, requires  no  magnanimity,  merits  no  praise.  But  it  is  far  dif- 
Arent,  and  bespeaks  a  lofty  mind,  enlightened  by  the  philosophy  that 
cannot  hate  and  dare  not  condemn,  to  cherish  kindness  and  good-will 
towards  all — to  desire  melioration  of  the  mass,  and  rejoice  in  indivi- 
dual happiness,  when  our  own  course  has  been,  and  promises  still  to 
be,  through  the  quiclisands,  shallows,  and  miseries  of  existence. 
Shelly  received  the  due  quantum  of  abuse,  ever  meted  out  to  such  as 
not  only  think  for  themselves,  but  act  in  accordance  therewith.  But 
the  different  eflfect  of  calumny  upon  him  and  Byron  is  worthy  of 
notice,  as  marking  a  nice  distinction  in  their  characters.  In  Byron, 
it  opened  a  fountain  of  bitterness,  which  poured  itself  forth  in  satire 
and  malediction.  Shelly  it  filled  with  more  of  sorrow  than  anger, 
pained  and  wounded  Benevolence,  but  did  not  destroy  it.  Byron's 
Self-esteem  and  Approbativeness  were  deeply  oflended ;  Shelly's  Con- 
scientiousness, Benevolence,  and  Intellect.  Byron  felt  abuse  chiefly 
when  aimed  at  himself;  Shelly,  whoever  was  the  victim.  The  one 
cursed  it  as  an  encroachment  on  his  rights ;  the  other  bewailed  it  as 

an  outrage  on  justice. 

W. 


ARTICI|||  VI. 

PHRENOLOOXCAI.  CHARACTER  OF  OBERLIN. 

The  foHowinf  cut  is  designed  to  present  a  correct  likeness  of  tne 
head  of  John  Frederic  Oberlin,  who  was  greatly  distinguished  in  one  of 
the  cantons  of  Switzerland  for  his  talents,  industry,  and  piety.  There 
are  many  things  connected  with  this  head,  which  are  peculiarly  inte- 
resting to  the  phrenologist.  It  possesses  all  the  natural  conditions 
necessary  to  render  its  possessor  both  a  good  and  a  great  man.     The 
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dnwing  indlcatcB  ihiit  ihe  individual  had  an  excellent  temperament, 
being  a  combinalion  of  ihe  nervous,  bilioua,  and  sangnino,  in  oeariy 
equal  proportiunn,  which  would  give  greut  physical  strength  and 
power  ol*  endurance,  aa  well  aa  a  decided  fondneaa  for  mental  exercise 
and  improvemenl.  The  brain  appear*  to  have  been  large,  and  warn 
remarkably  well-baianced.  Thii  last  condition  ia  one  of  the  highest 
importance,  wd  it  ia  the  leading  feature  to  which  we  wiah  to  direct 
■pecial  attention  in  the  present  chancier.  . 

Phrenologiats  hav«  always  laid  great  atress  on  the  nqtnmacy  of  the 
mOTil  sentiments.  They  bold  that  anch  ia  the  nature  of  the  mental 
faculties,  and  their  relalioni  to  the  eztWnal  woild,  that  in  order  for 
man  to  aecure  hia  highest  happiness,  and  effect  the  great  objects  of 
his  existence  in  this  world,  his  nural  nature  should  have  a  predomi- 
nating, a  conlrolling  influence.  And  this  is  the  leading  design  of 
Christianity.  But  the  true  nature  of  maa  must  be  correctly  under- 
stood, before  we  can  fully  perceive  the  complete  tnd  perfect  adt^a- 
lion  of  Christianity  to  produce  this  effect,  or  before  «e  can  very 
efficiently  employ  the  means  which  God  designed  for  the  amelioration 
and  salvation  of  man.  Aa  phrenology  alone  makes  known  lo  us  the 
true  nature  of  man's  mental  and  moral  faculties,  it  must  ultimately 
become  a  powerful  hand-maid  of  religion;  (or  the  former  is  but  die 
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counterpart  of  the  latter.     One  is  the  book  of  nature;  the  other,  of 
revelation :  each  bean  the  impress  of  Divinity.     A  most  wooderfnl 
adaptation  exists  between  the  laws  of  the  former  and  the  precepts  of 
the  latter ;  and  whenever,  in  the  course  of  time,  man  shall  use  those 
means  which  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  truths  of  both,  for 
civilising  and  Christianising  the  world,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  we 
rationally  expect  the  blessing  of  God  to  follow  invariably  the  meaoi 
employed.     God,  in  tlie  fulfilment  of  his  plans,  can  no  more  con- 
sistently suspend  or  violate  the  laws  of  his  works,  than  he  can  bbt 
out  of  existence  the  truths  of  his  Word,  which  are  as  eternal  and 
unchangeable  as  his  own  Divine  existence.     A  great  work,  therefore, 
remains  yet  to  be  done  in  behalf  of  the  regeneration  of  the  race,  and 
that,  too,  by  human  instrumentality. 

In  an  examination  of  the  character  before  us,  we  shall  find  that  the 
individual  obeyed  no  less  the  laws  of  his  mine/,  than  the  commands 
of  Fevelation.  It  is  true,  Oberlin  inherited  from  his  parents  a 
remarkable  endowment  of  the  moral  organs,  which  rendered  hia 
very  susceptible  of  religious  impressions.  He  had  not  those  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with,  or  overcome,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
great  majority  of  men.  We  may  correctly  and  truly  say,  that  he  wai 
naturally  inclined  to  be  intelligent,  virtuouM,  and  moral.  We  will 
here  introduce  some  lemarks  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  on  the  history  and 
character  of  Oberlin. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  head,  a  form  (hat  a  phreDoIogist  loves  tocoo- 
Icmplate.  There  is  little  brain  at  ihe  basis^  whilst  all  the  upper  and 
front  regions  arc  unusually  large.  The  posterior  sincipital  portion  beio^ 
also  in  great  proportion,  independence  of  mind,  steadiness,  and  persere- 
ranee  in  every  pursuit  and  undertaking,  will  be  prominent  features  in  the 
exalted  moral  and  religious  character,  indicated  by  the  rest  of  the  bead. 
Self-esteem  will  here  become  dienity ;  Benevolence  and  Veneration  be 
blended  with,  and  made  inseparable  from,  wisdom.  In  a  word,  sucb  t 
cerebral  organisation  approaches  in  excellence  the  idea  which  phrenolo- 
gists are  apt  to  form  of  that  of  Jesus. 

This  model  of  Christian  piety  found  the  inhabitants  of  his  parish, 
isolated  in  five  different  villages,  poor,  ignorant,  agitated  by  heinous  pas- 
sions, and  without  the  most  necessary  means  of  cotnfortable  existence. 
But  by  labouring  unremittingly,  he,  by  degrees,  succeeded  in  changtm; 
their  wretched  condition.  He  taiigitt  them  to  cultivate  potatoes,  flax, 
and  such  vegetables  as  succeeded  best  in  light  and  sandy  soils.  He  laid 
out  a  nursery,  in  order  to  supply  the  peasants  with  trees  of  various  kiods, 
and  showed  them  the  adrantae^es  they  would  reap  by  attending  to  their 
cultivation.  He  gave  instructions  to  the  children  himself,  teaching  the 
younger  to  retld,  write,  and  calculate;  while  he  lectured  to  the  more 
advanced  in  age,  upon  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  the  principles  of 
agriculture,  and  the  noxious  and  useful  qualities  of  the  plants  which  the 
country  produced.  He  particularly  accustomed  them  to  order  and  cieaa- 
liness. 

The  good  pastor,  with  his  parishioheis  at  his  baek,  actually  worked  at 
the  formation  of  convenient  ways' from  one  village  to  another,  and  of  a 
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good  and  ready  communication  with  the  ^reat  road  leading  to  Strasbarg. 
To  this  city  be  sent  children  Co  become  artisans,  such  as  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, smiths,  and  carpenters,  a  female  to  learn  midwifery',  and  a  pro- 
misingly youth  to  study  medicine  and  surgery.  He  himself  had  some 
knowleuge  of  the  healing  art,  used  the  lancet  in  cases  of  necessity,  and 
preserved  the  roost  necessary  remedies  in  his  house,  which  he  distri- 
Duted  as  he  thought  they  were  required.  He  deroied  his  talents,  time, 
labours,  and  whole  life  to  the  welfare  of  his  flock.  He  persuaded  a  bene- 
volent lamily,  Legrand,  to  favour  his  philanthropic  views,  and  to  transfer 
their  manufactory  of  ribands  from  Basle  to  his  parish,  and  to  furnish 
employment  to  the  people. 

besides  his  vast  care  of  all  worldly  concerns,  he  paid  the  greatest 
attention  to  moral  and  religious  instruction,  which  he  enforced  in  the 
most  eilectuai  manner  by  deeds  as  well  as  words.  He  ended  a  law-suit 
in  which  the  parish  had  been  involved  for  many  years,  and  he  brought 

food  will  and  mutual  love  to  dwell  with  his  Hoclr,  instead  of  discord. 
le  well  deserves  the  title  father^  which  his  parishioners  have  given 
him.  Their  love  and  gratitude  surely  will  not  terminate  with  his  exist- 
ence, and  the  good  he  has  done  will  live  long  after  he  is  dust. 

As  Dr.  Spurzheim  very  correctly  remarks,  respecting  the  head  of 
Oberlin,  "  there  is  little  brain  at  the  basis,  whilst  ail  the  upper  and 
front  regions  are  unusually  large.'*  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the 
organs  located  at  the  base  of  the  head,  are  chiafly  those  of  the  piopen- 
iities  or  animal  feelings ;  while  those  in  the  frontal  and  coronal  regions, 
are  the  organs  of  the  intellect  and  moral  sentiments.  Accordingly, 
the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  will  constitute  the  leading  elements 
of  character.  In  case  an  individual  so  organised  is  properly  educated 
while  young,  and  is  placed  under  correct  religious  influences,  he  will 
be  led  to  form  a  character  which,  in  all  its  features,  will  approximate 
to  a  more  perfect  standard^  than  is  larely  to  be  found — a  character 
iivhich  will  correspond,  in  some  good  degree,  with  the  requirements 
of  the  word  of  God,  as  well  as  with  the  laws  of  the  human  mind. 
Enlightened  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  will  be 
the  ruling  facultiea,  teaching  their  possessor  to  *'do  justice,  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  before  God."  It  is  true,  grace  may  do 
much  for  such  an  individual,  but  nature  must  first  furnish  the 
materials. 

We  can  notice  only  a  few  points  in  the  character  of  Oberlin,  in 
addition  to  the  clear  and  condensed  summary  of  his  history,  which  it 
contained  in  the  above  remarks  of  Dr.  Spurzheim.  Our  limits  pre- 
vent a  critical  analysis  of  his  mental  faculties,  or  extended  quotations 
from  his  biography.  The  reader  must  examine  the  life  of  Oberlin  for 
himself,  and,  if  he  be  a  phrenologist,  he  will  find  it  a  most  interesting 
and  profitable  exercise  to  test  the  mental  manifestations  of  Oberlin  by 
the  principles  of  phrenology — analysing  each  faculty  by  itself,  and  then 
considering  all  their  diversified  combinations — and  he  will  find  such  a 
beauty,  consistency,  and  perfection  of  character,  as  we  believe  can  be 
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found  no  where  else  in  the  annals  of  history.    It  is  an  example  weQ 
worthy  of  imitation. 

Oberiin  vhu  blessed  with  intelligent  and  pious  parents.  "  He 
was,"  says  his  biographer,  **from  his  Teiy  infancy,  the  sobject  not 
merely  of  pious  convictions,  but  of  holy  affections  towards  his 
Heavenly  Father.  *  During  my  infancy,*  says  Oberiin,  *  God  often 
vouchsafed  to  touch  my  heart,  and  to  draw  me  to  himself.  He  bore 
with  me  in  my  repeated  backslidings,  with  a  kindness  and  indulgence 
hardly  to  be  expressed.'  His  character,  as  displayed  in  the  uniform 
tenor  of  his  life,  presented  a  remarkable  combination  of  varied  excel- 
lencies ;  for  whilst  much  exalted  sanctity  and  intrepid  zeal  were  con- 
spicuous, an  unwearied  ardour  of  doing  good,  and  an  habitual  willing- 
ness to  renounce  his  own  interests  to  promote  the  well-being  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  were  equally  evident.  In  addition  to  this,  his 
extreme  simplicity,  conscientious  integrity,  8weetn^S8  of  temper,  and 
refinement  of  manner,  caused  him  to  be  both  ardently  loved  and  sin- 
cerely  revered ;  whilst  his  industry,  his  agricultural  skill,  his  know- 
ledge of  rural  and  domestic  economy,  and  tlie  energy  with  which  he 
carried  his  plans  into  effect  the  moment  he  was  convinced  of  their 
utility,  rendered  him  not  only  an  example,  but  a  blessing  to  the 
people  among  whom  he  resided,  and  afforded  a  delightful  proof  of  the 
advantages  that  may  accrue  from  a  union  of  secular  and  spiritual 
duties." 

We  have  said  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  phrenology,  tlie 
head  of  Oberiin  was  remarkably  weU-balanced,  Every  mental  faculty, 
whether  of  the  feelings,  sentiments,  or  intellect,  appears  to  have  been 
equally  developed ;  and  from  a  thorough  examination  of  his  character, 
we  cannot  point  out  a  single  excess  or  deficiency.  His  social  and 
domestic  feelings  were  unusually  ardent  and  strong,  yet  they  were 
invariably  governed  by  a  well-disci plin^  intellect  and  enlightened 
moral  sentiments.  The  faculties  that  give  force,  energy,  and  inde- 
pendence of  character,  were  decjdedly  strong,  but  they  were  always 
directed  to  the  wisest  and  most  benevolent  objects.  He  had  naturally 
a  great  deal  of  tact,  management,  and  shrewdness,  but  these  qualities 
were  never  employed,  only  in  advancing  the  happiness  and  best  inte- 
rests of  his  fellow-men.  His  intellect,  both  observing  and  reflecting, 
was  of  a  high  order.  His  knowledge  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  litera- 
ture^ was  very  extensive.  In  fact,  he  was  really  profound  in  almost 
every  department  of  learning.  Had  he  been  ambitious  for  fame  and 
worldly  renown,  few  in  any  profession  or  business  could  have 
acquired  more  applause  and  greater  distinction.  But  Oberiin,  cheer- 
fully and  unreservedly,  consecrated  all  his  talents  aud  attainments  to 
the  good  of  man,  and  the  glory  of  his  Maker. 
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His  moral  sentiments,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  likeness, 
were  remaikably  well-developed.  The  manifestations  of  these  con- 
stitute the  chief,  the  crowning  excellence  of  his  character.  He 
seemed  to  be  almost  entirely  destitute  of  seliishaess.  His  whole  I  iff' 
was 'one  continued  scene  of  disinterested  benevolence.  Surely,  liie 
remark  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  not  profane  or  irreverent,  that  such  an 
organisation  approaches,  in  excellence,  the  idea  which  phrenologists 
are  apt  to  form  of  that  of  Christ.  In  character,  it  certainly  is  an 
approximation  to  what  we  may  rationaHy  suppose  was  the  character 
of  man  when  he  was  created  in  the  '*  likeness  and  image  of  God.*' 

In  conclusion,  we  may  truly  and  justly  say,  that  phrenology,  when 
properly  understood,  teaches  the  supremacy  of  man's  moral  senti- 
ments, and  that  its  principles,  {vhen  correctly  applied,  are  calculated, 
in  connection  with  divine  grace,  to  restore  to  man  the  moral  *'  likeness 
and  image"  of  his  Creator. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

PATHOLOOICAI.   PACT. 


[The  following  fact,  bearing  on  the  truth  of  phrenology,  was  com- 
municated by  Dr.  Moore,  of  Claiborne,  Ala.,  to  Dr.  Powell,  who^is 
well  known  in  many  of  the  southern  states  as  an  able  advocate  of  the 
science. — Ed.] 

Dr.  Powell,— 

Dear  Sir — Accoiding  to  fiK>mise,  I  have  endeavoured  to  procure  for 
you  the  skull  of  the  negro  Who  was  shot  in  the  forehead,  as  I  related 
to  you,  but  I  can  find  no  one  who  knows  the  spot  where  he  was 
buried ;  possibly  I  may  yet  learn,  ^he  facts  of  th*  case  were  these. 
He  was  shot  as  near  the  centre jif  the  frontal  bone  as  you  codld  place 
your  finger.  There  were  some  two  or  three  table-spgonfuls  of  brain 
discharged  from  the  wound.  Every  one  present  thought  he  would 
die  in  a  very  sliort  time,  and  left  him  in  the  woods  accordingly. 

The  company  requested  an  old  gentlemen,  by  whose  houee  Ihsy 
had  to  pass,  to  send  his  negroes  to  bury  him.  They  accordingly 
went ;  but  they  found  him  stiU  living.  They  returned  and  informed 
their  master  of  the  fact,  who  had  him  brought  to  his  house,  supposing 
that  he  would  die  in  the  course  of  the  night.  But,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  all  of  us,  he  began  to  mend/ and  in  a  few  days  he 
was  able  to  walk  about,  and  steal  and  roast  potatoes  at  night.     When 
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in  this  condition,  if  asked  a  question,  he  would  give  a  positive  or 

negative  answer  by  nodding  or  shaking  his  head,  for  he  had  eniirefy 

hat  his  capacity  to  use  language.     He  finally  became  able  to  walk 

about  the  plantation  with  ease,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one 

who  knew  his  condition,  he  again  ran  off  and  committed  some  small 

thefts.     He  was  caught  twelve  miles  from  where  he  started,  brought 

back,  and  placed  in  jail,  where  he  died.     He  lived  a  few  days  over 

six  weeks  after  he  was  shot.     The  weather  was  very  cold  daring 

most  of  this  time. 

*  Yours,  &c., 

L.  R.  Moore. 


ARTICLE  Vni. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  BEARINGS  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

A  very  sensible  and  well- written  article  on  this  subject,  appeared  In 
the  Western  Pioneer  (published  at  Rock  Spring,  111.)  of  December, 
1838.  A  friend  has  kindly  placed  in  our  hands  a  copy  of  said  paper, 
from  which  we  copy  the  following  excellent  remarks.  After  explain- 
ing the  elementary  principles  of  the  science,  and  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  on  which  they  are  based,  the  writer  proceeds  to  remark  as 
follows : — 

We  have  now  come  to  the  question  at  issue.  Whether  the  here- 
ditary principles  of  phrenology,  which  are  based  on  established  laws 
of  nature,  destroy  man's  free  will,  agency,  or  accountability  ?  And 
whether  the  Bible  is  adapted  to  the  phrenological  character  of  man  T 

No  man  is  condemnejf  for  that  which  he  does  not  possess,  and  has 
not  the  means  of  acquiring.  No  one  is  censurable  for  doing  that 
which  he  cannot  avoid.  We  form  a  notion  of  right  and  wrong. 
That  notion  may  be  enlightened  and  correct — it  may  be  obscure  and 
erroneous.  The  animal  propenaities  prompt  to  action,  the  superior 
sentiments  give  Firmuesa,  Hope,  Veneration,  Conscientiousness,  &c., 
in  executing,  and  the  intellectual  faculties  are  capable  of  controlling 
and  giving  a  right  direction  to  action.  The  organs  of  the  perceptive 
and  reflecting  faculties  are  employed  in  reasoning,  and  are  capable  of 
discriminating  between  right  and  wrong,  when  in  possession  of  the 
requisite  means.  The  promptings  of  the  propensities  are  not  com* 
pulsory ;  the  intellectual  faculties  are  free  to  choose  or  reject,  to  say 
yes  or  no.  I^uppose  a  man  is  prompted  to  steal,  swear,  or  commit 
any  other  crime,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  reasoning  faculties  to  say. 
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thus  far  shall  thou  go  and  no  farther.  Suppose  a  man's  head  is  dis- 
proportioned,  and  partakes  more  of  the  animal  than  of  the  intellectual 
developement,  for  that  he  is  not  to  be  blamed,  provided  it  is  not  a 
result  of  his  own  procuring.  His  progenitor  may  be  censurable. 
The  man  who  has  but  one  talent,  is  accountable  for  only  one. 
Education  and  the  influence  of  external  circumstances,  no  doubt,  have 
much  to  do  in  giving  the  head  its  peculiar  form,  and  the  character  its 
distinctive  features.  So  far  as  means  for  the  formation  of  a  right  cha- 
racter are  at  our  command,'  thus  far  we  are  accountable :  the  non- 
improvement  of  which  is,  what  gives  birth  in  part  to  the  irregularity 
and  disproportion  of  the  mental  and  physical  constitution.  Excess, 
no  doubt,  is  a  powerful  agent  in  producing  a  disproportion  of  the 
faculties.  When  the  propensities  are  excessively  gratified,  their 
organs  increase  to  an  unnatural  size,  consequently,  the  organs  of  the 
intellect  are  enfeebled,  diminished  in  size,  and  incapacitated  for  their 
appropriate  duties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organs  of  the  intellect  are 
increased  to  an  unnatural  size  by  intense  study  and  mental  applica- 
tion, the  consequence  is,  that  the  animal  organs  are  diminislied  in  the 
same  proportion,  and  rendered  inefficient.  Moderation  in  animal 
gi^tifications  and  intellectual  pursuits,  is  imperiously  demanded  by 
the  laws  of  our  nature,  a  deviation  from  which  is  invariably  attended 
with  a  disproportion  of  the  mental  organs.  There  is  nothing  m 
the  laws  of  our  nature  which  compels  a  man  to  do  wrong.  True, 
he  may  be  strongly  predisposed  to  vice,  to  the  commission  of  this 
or  that  crime,  but  mark,  predisposition  is  not  compulsion.  The 
will  is  free  to  choose  or  reject.  Reason  sits  as  judge,  to  decide 
all  matters  of  right  and  wrong.  The  propensities  are  capable  of 
acquiescing  in  all  decisions. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  second  question.  Whether  the  Bible  is 
adapted  to  the  prenological  character  of  man  ? 

To  discover  the  adaptedness  of  the  Bible  to  the  principles  of 
phrenology,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  organs  which  phreno- 
logy recognises,  and  their  uses.  The  first  organ  we  shall  notice  is 
Vitativeness,  the  use  of  which  is  to  preserve  life.  Alimentiveness, 
the  second  organ,  its  use  is  to  prompt  to  take  food.  Destructiveness, 
the  next,  its  use  to  destroy  animals  for  food,  and  give  efficiency  of 
character.  Amativeness,  its  use,  propagation  of  the  species — affec- 
tion for  the  opposite  sex.  Philoprogenitiveness,  its  use,  protection 
of  offspring.  Adhesiveness,  its  use,  attachment,  friendship.  Con- 
centrativeness,  its  use,  to  give  continuity  to  feelings  and  intellect. 
Combativeness,  its  use,  courage,  self-defence.  Secretivenoss,  its  use, 
prudence  to  conceal.  Acquisitiveness,  its  use,  to  provide  for  present 
and  future  wants.     Construftiveness,  its  use,  to  construct,  build,  and 
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invent.  These  are  a  part  of  the  feelings  or  affective  faculties,  and  are 
termed  praperuities.  They  are  situated  in  the  back  part  and  lower 
region  of  the  head.  Cautiousness,  its  use,  circumspection,  care,  to 
keep  from  danger.  Approbativeness,  its  use,  to  gain  the  good  will 
and  esteem  of  others,  proper  ambition.  Self-esteem,  its  use,  proper 
self-respect.  There  is  also  a  faculty  giving  a  love  of  the  pathetic, 
sublime,  and  awful.  Benevolence,  its  use,  mercy,  charity,  and  for- 
giveness. Veneration,  its  use,  to  revere,  respect,  and  reverence 
laws,  parents,  the  Creator  and  his  laws;  and  what  is  great  and  good 
Firmness,  its  use,  perseverance,  fortitude,  and  steadiness  of  purpose. 
Conscientiousness,  its  use,  perfect  justice  to  all.  Hope,  its  use,  to 
lead  one  to  endeavour  to  obtain  what  the  other  faculties  properly 
desire.  M arvellousness,  its  use,  faith,  confidence,  and  proper  belief. 
Ideality,  its  use,  desire  of  perfection,  poetry.  Mirthfulness,  its  use, 
cheerfulness,  mirth,  wit,  and  gaiety.  Imitation,  its  use,  natural 
language — to  imitate  in  nature  and  the  arts.  These  belong  to  the 
affective  faculties,  and  are  termed  the  superior  sentiments.  They  aie 
situated  in  the  upper  and  frontal  region  of  the  head.  The  organs  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  are  the  next  in  course.  Individuality,  the 
observing  faculty — memory  of  things.  Form,  memory  of  persons-^ 
drawing.  Size — judges  of  size,  distance,  and  perpendicularity. 
Weight — judges  of  weight  and  gravity.  Colouring — ^painting, llowers, 
beauties  of  nature.  Locality,  love  of  travel — memory  of  places. 
Order,  love  of  arrangement.  Number,  love  of  figures — memory  of 
numbers.  Eventuality,  love  of  history — memory  of  historical  events. 
Time,  chronology — time  in  music.  Tune,  tones  in  music — ^memory 
of  sounds.  Language,  use  and  memory  of  words.  These  organs  are 
termed  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  are  situated  around  the  eyes  and  in 
that  part  of  the  cranium.  The  reflective  faculties  are  the  next  in  order, 
and  the  last.  Comparison,  judgment — logical  reason.  Causality  gives 
one  the  power  to  reason  abstractly — a  love  of  metaphysics ;  and  to 
trace  elFects  to  their  causes.  These  organs  are  situated  in  the  anterior 
frontal  part  of  the  cranium.  We  have  noticed  all  the  organs  and  their 
functions  which  phrenology  recognisee.  That,  some  of  those  organs 
are  large,  and  others  very  small  in  the  same  individual,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case.  To  rectify  this  disproportion  of  the  head,  and  give 
a  proper  developement  to  all  the  organs,  they  must  be  properly 
educated.  The  Bible  is  the  great  and  efficient  instrument  to  be 
employed  in  educating  these  organs,  and  renderinjj  them  subservient 
to  the  grand  designs  of  the  Creator.  There  is  not  a  faculty,  not  a 
propensity,  not  a  passion,  not  a  sentiment,  to  which  the  Bible  does 
not  address  itself  in  the  most  conclusive  and  strikini^  manner.  Are 
any  of  the  propensities  too  strong,  or  inclined  to  sensuality  ?  the  Bible 
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addresses  them  by  way  of  warning,  reproof,  or  admonition.  The  sin 
which  easily  besets  us,  we  are  exhorted  to  lay  aside.  The  drunkard, 
the  glutton,  the  liar,  the  thief,  the  murderer,  the  profligate,  and  dis- 
obedient, are  refused  admittance  to  the  kingdom,  and  encouraged  to 
repent.  The  Bible  also  addresses  the  superior  sentiments.  It  incul- 
cates charity,  which  edifieth  and  will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins ;  faith, 
which  will  work  by  love ;  Hope,  which  shall  be  an  anchor  to  the  soul ; 
Veneration,  which  shall  duly  respect  all ;  Firmness,  which  shall  perse- 
vere in  well  doing ;  Self-esteem,  which  must  not  be  wise  in  its  own 
conceit,  or  vainly  proud  and  haughty,  but  possess  a  just  sense  of  his 
grade — a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  crowned  with  glory  and  honour ; 
Approbativeness,  which  shall  regard  a  good  name  more  than  great 
riches ;  Conscientiousness,  which  shall  do  justice  and  judgment  to 
all;  Ideality,  which  shall  desire  to  be  perfect,  even  as  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect ;  Mirthfulness,  which  shall  be  cheerful 
and  apt  to  teach ;  and  Imitation,  which  shall  take  up  the  cross  and 
follow  Ohrist. 

The  Bible  addresses  the  perceptive  faculties  in  tlie  most  pointed 
manner.  *'  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved  all  the  ends  of  the  eartli. 
Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  liatli  bestowed  upon  us. 
Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
Behold  I  come  quickly,  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give  to  every 
man  according  as  his  work  shall  be.*'  The  reflective  faculties  are 
also  address^.  **  Meditate  upon  these  things,  &c.  Come  now  and 
let  us  reason  together,**  Slc. 

Considering  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  and  man  as  a  whole,  it  addresses 
him  as  a  physical,  intellectual,  reasonable,  moral,  and  accountable 
being,  with  a  will  free  to  choose  or  reject,  and  a  conscience  to  balance 
between  right  and  wrong,  which  perfectly  accords  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  phrenology. 

But  the  titility  of  phrenology  is  scrupled  by  many,  and  especially 
by  the  religious  part  of  the  community.  Does  tlie  mechanic  scruple 
whether  he  had  better  examine  his  tools,  and  ascertain  their  uses ;  or 
whether  it  is  best  to  sharpen  those  which  are  dull,  or  improve  those 
which  will  admit  of  improvement?  Does  the  phj'sician  query 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  instruments 
with  which  he  m\]st  amputate  a  limb,  cxtraet  a  tooth«  or  probe  a 
wound  ?  Is  it  expedient  that  they  know  how  to  arrange  those  tools 
and  instruments  ?  or  have  a  knowledge  of  the  places  they  occupy  ? 
Does  the  lawyer  doub^  whether  he  had  better  have  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  facts  involved  in  his  client's  case,  or  regard  any  order  in  the 
arrangement  of  those  facts  ?  Does  the  farmer  question  whether  he 
had  better  make  any  efforts  to  improve  the  breed  of  his  horses  or 
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cattle  ?     Does  the  dealer  in  horses  think  it  best  to  pay  no  regard  to 
the  size  and  form  of  the  head,  temperament,  and  texture  ! 

And  why  so  scrupulously  conscientious  when  we  come  to  the  study 
of  man  ?  "  The  proper  study  of  mankind,  i»  man.'*  Yet  why  so 
reluctant  to  examine  his  own  powers  and  faculties  ?  Why  shut  his 
eyes  against  a  knowledge  of  himself,  lest  he  should  find  some  weak 
organs,  or  some  unruly  propensities  ?  Herein  is  the  great  utility  of 
phrenology,  it  gives  a  man  a  knowledge  of  himself,  and  also  of  others. 

There  are  controlling  traits  in  every  man*s  character,  and  some  not 
of  the  most  happy  and  desirable  kind.  But  before  we  can  apply  the 
remedy,  we, must  know  where  the  organs  are  situated,  the  tempera- 
ment and  texture,  the  causes  of  those  unhappy  traits.  Phrenology 
developes  the  whole.  The  teacher  who  does  not  understand  the 
phrenological  character  of  his  pupils,  is  incompetent  to  adapt  his 
instructions  to  their  several  cases,  or  to  designate  the  proper  studiei 
for  them  to  pursue.  The  physician  who  does  not  understand  the 
temperament  and  texture,  the  leading  traits  of  character  of  his  patient, 
is  not  master  of  his  profession,  and  is  incompetent  to  prescribe  the 
most  judicious  remedies.  The  doctor  of  divinity  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  organs  of  the  mental  and  physical  constitution — what  are 
weak  and  require  milk,  and  what  require  meat — is  incompetent  to 
prescribe  moral  remedies  adapted  to  the  diseases  of  the  soul.  Those 
parents  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  ruling  propensities  of  their 
children,  and  the  causes  of  certain  traits  of  character,  ye  inadequate 
to  govern  or  instruct  them. 

We  acquire  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  part,  by  observation 
on  the  actions  of  men ;  but  phrenology  developes  the  causes  of  those 
actions,  and  the  combination  of  circumstances  which  give  the  cha- 
racter its  leading  features.  It  puts  us  in  possession  of  the  balancing 
power,  points  out  the  preventative,  the  antidote,  the  remedy  for  that 
disproportion  incident  to  the  mental  and  physical  constitution.  It 
serves  to  prepare  degenerate  man  for  the  renovating  and  sanctifying 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ainl  to  improve  and  elevate  him,  not 
only  as  a  physical,  but  as  an  intellectual  and  immortal  being.  It  takes 
hold  of  the  destinies  of  eternity,  and  of  millions  yet  unborn. 


MISCELLANY. 


Discussion  of  Phrenology  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  nt 
Paris. — It  appears  that,  durinfj  the  last  winter,  the  merits  of  phrenology 
were  again  indirectly  discussed  before  the  French  Royal   Academy 
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The  subject,  more  particularly,  was  respecting^  the  eiistence  and  locality 
of  the  organ  of  Language.  M.  Bouillaud  introduced  the  matter,  by  com- 
municating fifteen  cases,  in  addition  to  sixty-four  cases  previously  pre- 
sented, all  of  which  went  to  prove  that  the  organ  of  Language  was  seated 
in  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  He  admitted  that  many  facts  had  been 
eollected  and  recorded  on  this  point,  which  seemed  apparently  lo  oppose 
the  principles  of  nhrenology ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  insisted  that  the 
details  of  these  fiicts  were  always  unsatisfactory,  and  insufficient  to 
afford  any  positive  evidence  towards  settling  the  question.  The  discus-  < 
sion  was  continued  during  three  sittings  of  the  society,  and  appears  to 
have  been  conducted  with  much  interest  and  ability.  The  leading  advo- 
cates of  phrenology  were  M.  Blandin,  M.  Ferrus,  and  M.  Bouillaud;  the 
opposers,  M.  Curveilhier,  M.  Rochoux,  and  M.  Grerdy.  The  Medical 
Gazette  of  Paris,  in  closing  a  notice  of  the  discussion,  says — ^*  Certainly 
we  must  acknowledge  that  the  phrenological  doctrine  has,  on  the  whole, 
very  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  its  adversaries  durini^  this  rather 
protracted  ordeal,  and  that  not  a  little  merit  is  due  to  M.  Bouillaud  for 
his  manly  and  able  defence  of  its  positions." 

British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review, — In  No.  8,  page  369,  of  the 
Journal,  we  alluded  to  an  able  and  extended  article  on  phrenology,  in  a 
late  number  of  the  above  review.  The  reader  will  find  a  part  of  this 
article  in  the  present  number  of*  the  Journal.  It  appears  that  the  article 
has  been  reprinted  from  the  review  in  pamphlet  form  in  Great  Britain, 
and  is  having  quite  a  circulation.  The  Scotsman,  of  March  2S,  (a 
weekly  puper  published  in  Edinburgh,  and  conducted  with  much  ability,) 
alludes  to  it  as  follows: — "Although  long  silent,  we  have  nut  been  indijir 
ferent  spectators  of  the  recent  progress  of  phrenology.  We  have  seen  it 
avowed,  or  respectfully  spoken  of,  by  author  after  author,  and  journal 
after  journal,  adopted  and  professed  by  well-informed  persons,  whom  we 
meet  in  almost  every  company,  and  its  principles  reduced  to  practice  in 
schools,  prisons,  and  lunatic  asylums.  We  who  had  been  beholders  to 
even  a  slight  knowledge  of  it,  as  a  philosophy  of  mind  and  exposition 
of  human  nature,  for  a  great  addition  to  our  own  magazine  of  thought, 
power  of  discrimination,  and  accuracy  of  expression,  see  with  much 
satisfaction  the  journal  of  Dr.  Forbes,  the  British,  and  Foreign  Medical 
Beview^  allowed  by  the  medical  world  to  be  one  of  its  most  iniiuential 
periodicals,  in  an  admirable  article,  boldly  publishing  its  adhesion  to  the 
leading  facts  and  principles  of  the  new  science,  and  strongly  recom- 
mending it  to  the  serious,  and  no  longer  contemptuous,  attention  of  the 
profession.  We  have  before  had  occasion  to  notice  the  excellent  spirit 
in  which  this  review  is  conducted,  and  the  comprehensive,  liberal,  and 
candid  tone  of  its  criticisms.  In  its  treatment  of  phrenoloi^y,  it  has  acted 
a  part  which,  for  candour  and  rnanliness,  contrasts  greatly  in  its  favour 
with  the  timid  course  pursued  by  some  other  journals." 

Satnral  Language  of  the  Organs.— h  is  a  settled  principle  in  phreno- 
logy, thai  the  manifestation  of  any  particular  faculties  in  one  individual, 
is  calculated  to  call  into  exercise  the  same  class  of  faculties  in  another. 
Thus,  if  Combativeness  or  Destructivencss  is  excited,  their  exhibition 
will  excite  the  same  faculties  in  those  who  witness  the  manifestation. 
Many  curious  phenomena  of  this  kind  frequently  occur  in  society,  and 
are  entirely  inexplicable  on  any  other  system  of  mental  philosophy  than 
that  of  phrenology.  A  person  who  understands  the  science,  and  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  natural  language  of  the  organs,  has  by  this  means  ft  , 
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very  great  adyantage  in  understanding  human  nature,  and  can  some- 
times make  use  of  such  knowled|^e  for  the  most  important  purposes  in 
his  dealings  with  mankind.  This  knowledge  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance 10  patents,  teachers,  and  all  who  have  the  care  or  instruction  of 
the  young. 

What  is  meant  hy  the  natural  language  of  the  faculties,  is  their  external 
manifestation,  as  indicated  in  the  movements  of  the  body  and  the  head, 
and,  more  especially,  as  they  are  expressed  in  the  features  of  the  coun- 
tenance and  tones  of  the  voice.  Mr.  Combe,  in  remarking  on  the  natural 
language  of  the  higher  sentiments,  in  his  address  bemre  the  Boston 
Phrenological  Society,  has  the  following  beautiful  illustrations.  To 
realise  the  full  force  of  these  illustrations,  tne  reader  should  be  personally 
acquainted  with  the  individuals  referred  to: — "Who  does  not  recollect 
the  benignity,  the  heavenlv  purity,  and  the  soft  and  soothing  ton^s  of 
voice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  TucKerman,  jof  this  city  ?  These  radiant  beams 
of  Christian  emotion  are  the  natural  language  of  Benevolence,  Venera- 
tion, and  Hope,  which  he  is  constantly  calling  into  play,  in  ministering, 
as  a  home  missionary,  to  the  poor,  the  wretched,  and  the  depraved. 
Has  any  one  observed  a  similar  expression  of  Benevolence  and  radiant 
joy  in  the  countenance  of  Dr.  Woodward,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Worcester  Hospital  for  the  Insane?  It  is  the  natural  language  of  those 
sentiments  of  tender  sympathy  and  cheering  hope,  which  he  ishabiluallj 
pouring  into  minds  diseased,  and  which  are  the  best  antidotes  to  their 
afflictions.  Another  practical  example  may  be  mentioned.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Gallaudet,  of  Hartford,  was  for  many  years  head  instructor  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  in  the  institution  near  that  city.  He  informed  me,  that 
however  much  annoyed  in  his  own  teq^per,  however  peevish  and  even 
irritable,  he  might  be,  the  moment  he  began  to  instruct  his  pupils  by  the 
language  of  the  higher  sentiments,  which  was  the  only  medium  whereby 
he  could  cultivate  these  feelings  in  them,  his  evil  genius  fled,  and  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  good-will  reappeared  in  his  bosom.  He  added,  that 
he  has  often  subdued  the  worst  passions  in  his  deaf  and  dumb  pupils, 
solely  by  radiating  on  them  the  natural  language  of  Benevolence,  ex- 
pressed in  compassion  or  regret.  He  has  stifled  rage  also,  and  brought 
forth  the  beauty  of  kindly  afiection,  by  insisting  on  the  refractory  pupil 
exhibiting  the  natural  language  of  virtuous  feeling.  He  is  so  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  natural  lan^j^uage  as  a  means  of  training  the  feel- 
ings, that  he  has  strongly  recommended  it  in  his  writings. 

"Again:  Dr.  Woodward  told  rne,  when  I  visited  the  Worcester  Hos- 
pital, on  the  28th  of  December,  1839,  that  he  finds  the  pctivity  of  the  dis- 
eased faculties  in  his  patients  much  increased  by  the  presence  or  even 
the  insignia  of  their  objects.  If  a  quarrelsome  man  finds  a  feather  and 
stick  in  his  hat,  he  instantly  erects  his  head,  and  becomes  a  soldier;  and 
his  diseased  propensity  rages  more  fiercely.  Dr.  Woodward  coaxes  him 
to  yield  up  the  feather,  and  to  lay  aiide  his  military  air,  saying  to  him, 
'We  are  all  civilians  here,'  and  his  pugnacity  is  mitigated.  If  a  female 
patient,  who  fancies  herself  a  queen,  gets  a  shawl  or  other  means  of 
making  a  lobe,  with  a  little  finery  and  embroidery,  she  puts  it  on,  and  in- 
stantly struts  and  sidles  about  with  majestic  airs;  and  her  disease  is 
aggravated.  He  persuades  her  to  part  with  it,  as^  We  are  all  repub- 
licans here,  and  queens  might  not  be  properly  respected ;'  and  the  inten- 
sity of  the  diseased  feeling  gradually  abates." 

Classification  of  the  Faculties, — A  valuable  correspondent  has  sent  us 
a  classification  of  the  mental  faculties,  with  which  we  have  been  so  much 
pleased  as  to  be  induced  to  present  it  in  the  Journal.    There  seems  to  be 
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« 

qaite  a  diyenitv  of  opinion  among  leading  phrenologists  on  this  subject; 
and  it  will  doubtless  require  considerable  time,  and  farther  examination, 
before  any  particular  classification  will  meet  with  a  general  reception, 
and  become  a  fixed  standard  among  ail  the  cultivators  of  the  science. 
The  following  classification  of  our  correspondent  is  ingenious,  conve- 
nient, and,  perhaps,  not  at  variance  with  nature. 

Class  I. 

Propensities  orfeelingSy  which  correspond  with  the  sensitive  tract,  or 
column  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  are  supposed  to  arise  from  the  restiform 
bodies  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  viz: 

Domestic  Group. 


) 


1.  Amativeness, 

2.  Philoprogenitiveness, 

3.  Adhesiveness, 

4.  Inhabitiveness, 

5.  Concentrativeness 

6.  Combativeness, 
Vitativeness. 


Selfish  Group. 

7.  Desiructiveness, 

8.  Alimentiveness, 

9.  Acquisitiveness, 

10.  Secret!  veness, 

11.  Cautiousness, 

12.  Approbativeness, 

13.  Self-esteem. 


Class  II. 

Sentiments  or  cfnotions,  which  correspond  with  the  middle  column  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  are  supposed  to  arise  from  the  corpora  olivaria 
of  the  medulla  oblongata;  giving  rise  to  the  involuntary  emotions,  un- 
like the  feelings  or  propensities,  viz: 


Perfective  Group, 

20.  Constructiveness, 

21.  Ideality, 

?  Sublimity, 

22.  Imitation. 


Moral  or  Religious  Group. 

14.  Firmness, 

15.  Conscientiousness, 

16.  Hope, 

17.  Wonder, 

18.  Veneration, 

19.  Benevolence. 

Constructiveness  is  placed  in  the  above  class,  though  it  should  per- 
haps, on  some  accounts,  be  ranked  among  the  Intellectual  Faculties,  yet 
its  organ  lies  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain. 

Class  III. 

Intellect  or  will,  which  corresponds  with  the  anterior  column  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  its  organs  arise  fiom  the  corpora  pyramidalia; 
giving  rise  to  volition.  These  constitute  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
may  be  considered  under  two  divisions,  viz.  perceptive  and  reflective 

f roups,  the  names  of  the  particular  faculties  included,  it  is  unnecessary 
ere  to  repeat. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  braib,  and  the  spi- 
nal columns,  will  readily  perceive  how  this  elassiipatton  harmonises  with 
it;  that  the  spinal  marrow  is  composed  of  the  anteritir,  middle,  and  pos- 
terior cqlumos;  that  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion  arise  from  the  ante- 
rior columns  which  connect  with  the  organs  (Class  3.)  of  the  will  or 
intellect,  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain;  that  the  nerves  of  involun- 
tary  motion  arise  from  the  middle  columns  which  connect  with  the 
organs  of  the  sentiments  (Class  2.)  or  involuntary  emotions  in  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  brain ;  and  that  the  nerves  of  sensation  arise  from  the  posterior 
columns  which  connect  with  the  propensities  or  feelings  in  the  posterior 
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lobe  of  the  brain.  Organs  Nos.  7, 8,  9,  and  10,  (in  tbt  middle  lobe  of  tbe 
brain,)  of  Class  1,  and  pvihaps  No.  20,  of  Class  3,  are  supposed  to  be 
spread  over  the  seniiments  (Class  2.)  like  the  outer  coferiog  of  a  par- 
tially blown  rose.  The  reasons  for  such  a  classification  are,  1st,  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  human  system,  in  its  different  parts,  is  made  up  of  a 
trinity.  2d,  The  trinity  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  nerves,  the  brain 
(three  lobes),  its  coverings,  ventricles,  commissuies,  medulla  oblongata, 
cornua,  dec.  &c.  3d,  The  mental  actions  performed  by  these  three 
classes  are  different  from  each  other,  being  voluntary,  involuntary,  and 
senailire  or  affective,  corresponding  with  (he  three  tracts  or  columns  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  three  sets  of  nerves  given  off  from  them ;  for 
Mr.  Combe,  in  speaking  of  the  sentiments,  says  they  consist  of  a  different 
order  of  feelings  from  the  propensities,  joined  with  what  may  more  ap- 
propriately be  called  an  emotion,  or  a  feeling  of  a  purer,  higher,  and  more 
elevated  character.  4th,  In  forming  an  estimate  of  character,  we  have 
constantly  to  keep  in  view  the  comparative  sizes  of  these  three  classes; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  animal^  moral,  and  intellectual  nature  of  the  indi- 
vidual examined.  Lastly,  Its  simplicity  not  being  nearly  so  likely  to 
confuse  the  amateur  in  science,  as  the  more  minute  divisions  mentioned 
in  phrenological  works  under  the  head,  genus,  species,  dbc.  (the  writer 
here  refers  to  the  three  general  classes  in  The  present  classification,  with- 
out so  much  reference  to  the  grouping,  which  is  of  no  particular  conse- 
quence). 

Again:  Voluntary  motion  can  be  produced  independent  of,  and  with- 
out affecting  sensation  or  the  senses,  but  the  latter  seldom^  if  ever,  ad 
independent  of,  and  without  the  direction  of  voluntary  motion;  so  also 
the  intellect  may  be  intensely  active,  without  arousing  the  propensities 
or  sentiments,  but  the  propensities  and  sentiments  cannot  be  active,  even 
in  a  moderate  degree,  without  arousing  the  intellect  and  receiving  its 
direction,  so  that  the  propensities  or  feelings  themselves  are  blind  in- 
stincts or  impulses  to  action,  which  action  receives  its  direction  from  the 
intellect  or  will,  and  the  seniiments.  This  teaches  us  the  great  import- 
ance of  cultivating  and  enlightening  the  sentiments  and  the  intellect,  in 
order  that  these  moving  or  impelling  powers  (propensities)  may  receive 
a  proper  direction. 


History  of  Phrenology  in  Philadelphia. — Dr.  John  Bell,  in  a  review 
of  Mr.  Haskin's  History  and  Progress  of  Phrcnolog>',  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  the  Eclectic  Journal  of  Medicine,  states  some  facts  of  interest 
respecting  the  history  of  the  science  in  this  city.  As  these  facts  serve  to 
correct  some  statements  already  published  in  phrenological  works,  and 
will  be  valuable  for  future  reference,  we  deem  them  worthy  of  record 
here.  They  are  as  follows: — ^*The  first  phrenological  society  in  the 
United  States  was  founded  in  this  citV  in  the  month  of  February,  1S22, 
of  which  Dr.  Physick  was  made  presiaent,  Dr.  John  Bell,  corresponding 
secretary,  and  Dr.  B.  H.  Coates,  recording  secretary.  From  this  time,  and 
not  'twelve  years  sinea,'  as  Mj.  Haskins  has  it,  niust  we  date  the  public 
advocacy  of  phrtDology  by  Drs.  Coates  and  Bell.  The  subject  was  more 
formally  introduced  by  Dr.  Bell  delivering  two  lectures  to  the  'Central 
Phrenological  Society,  established  at  Philadelphia,'  at  its  meetings  on 
the  4th  and  ISth  of  March,  1822.  These  lectures,  published  in  the  4th 
volume  of  Dr.  Chapman's  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  were  intended 
o  illustrate  and  enrorce  the  doctrine  by  various  proofs  and  analogies. 

''  An  interest  was  manifested  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  induce  the  society 
:>  procure  an  excellent  collection  of  casts  from  Paris  and  Edinburgh; 
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and  although  the  zeal  was  not  maintaiDed  by  (he  many,  yet  the  original 
in(^uirers  and  converts  after  inquiry  have  ever  continued  to  explain  and 
delend  what  thev  believed  to  be  the  truth.    A  stronger  proof  cannot  well^ 
be  furnished  of  tne  fruits  of  the  seed  thus  sown  in  Philadelphia,  than  the^ 
fact,  that  here  Mr.  Combe  had  the  largest  class  by  far  of  any  which  haSy 
listened  to  him  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was  only  exceeded  in  poiho 
of  numbers  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Great  Britain.  ^ 

"In  1S22,  Mr.  Combe's  Essays  on  Phrenology  were  republished  by 
Messrs.  Carey  and  Lea,  with  considerable  additional  matter  furnished 
by  Dr.  Bell,  viz.  a  Preliminary  Essay,  consisting  of  the  lectures  already 
mentioned,  and  a  chapter  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  as  displayed  by 
GkiU  and  Spurzheim,  and  another  on  insanity.  A  review  of  these  essays 
will  be  found  on  reference  to  Dr.  Chapman's  Jouinal,  Vol.  5th,  and  one 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Edinburgh  (1824), 
and  of  Dr.  Caldwell's  Elements  of  Phrenology  (1824),  in  the  8(h  volume 
of  that  journal  The  last  was  written  by  Dr.  Bell.  In  the  7th  volume 
of  the  same  journal,  there  is  an  able  article  entitled  Comparative  Phreno- 
logy, from  the  pen  of  Dr.  B.  H.  Coates.  In  the  12th  volume  of  the  North 
American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  a  full  review  of  Dr.  A.  Combe's 
work  on  Mental  Derangement,  written  by  Dr.  Bell,  is  preceded  by  an 
outline  of  the  science  of  phrenology,  and  of  the  basis,  anatomical  and 
physiological,  on  which  it  is  believed  to  rest.  From  the  same  pen,  there 
13  a  similar  sketch  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  third  edition  of  Brous- 
sais's  Physiology;  translated  by  Drs.  Bell  and  La  Roche. 

"From  the  year  1823  to  the  present  lime,  Dr.  Bell  has  given  some  lec- 
tures on  phrenology  every  summer  to  the  class  of  the  Medical  Institute, 
as  a  part  of  his  course  on  the  institutes  of  medicine.  We  ought  not  to 
conclude  without  stating,  also,  that  Dr.  Harlan,  even  then  advantageously 
known  for  his  zealous  prosecution  of  natural  history  and  comparative 
anatomy,  gave  a  short  course  of  lectures  on  phrenology  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Museum,  during  the  spring  of  1822." 

Mr.  Combe's  Address  before  the  Boston  Phrenological  Society. — A 
short  notice  of  this  address  appeared  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Journal. 
It  has  since  then  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  request  of  the 
society,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  before  us.  Some  of  the  topics  discussed 
are  especially  important,  as  connected  with  the  presept  state  and  advance- 
ment of  phrenology.  In  accounting  for  the  decline  of  many  societies  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  science,  Mr.  Combe  remarks  as  follows: — 

I  observe,  then,  that  many  phrenological  societies  have  perished  from 
having  prescribed  to  themselves  objects  of  too  limited  a  nature.  They 
have  undertaken  chiefly  the  doty  of  verifying  the  observations  of  Dra. 
Grail  and  Spurzheim,  and  other  porenologists,  in  regard  to  the  or^ns  of 
the  mind,  and  their  functions;  and  have  too  seldom  embraced,  m  their 
sphere  of  action,  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  the  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  improvement  of  themselTe[|aDd  their  fellow-men ; 
or,  if  this  aim  have  found  a  place  in  the  consiitutioo  and  lawi^  it  has  not 
practically  been  carried  into  effect. 

A  knowledge  of  the  organs  and  their  functions,  and  of  the  effects  of 
their  combinations,  is  indispensable  as  a  foundation  for  the  useful  appli- 
cation of  phrenological  science;  and  I  have  long  been  convinced  by 
observation,  that  the  confidence  of  each  disciple  in  the  power  of  his  prin- 
ciples, and  also  his  capacity  of  applying  them  to  advantage,  bears  a  rela- 
tion, ca^teris  paribus,  to  his  minute  acquaintance  with  organology.  Far 
from  undervaluing,  therefore,  the  importance  of  an  extensive  series  of 
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'  observations  in  organology,  I  emphatically  declare  my  expedience  to  be, 
ihat  it  is  the  first  step  towards  the  formaiion  of  a  true  phrenologist;  it  is 
the  second  step;  and  it  is  the  third  step  towards  the  formation  of  a  true 

'    phrenologist. 

But  experience  induces  me  to  add,  that  this  department  is  <:uiii|»ra- 

"*  lively  narrow.  In  a  few  years,  an  individual  of  ordinary  powers  of 
observation  may  attain  to  a  lull  knowledge  of  organology,  and  a  thorough 
conviction  of  its  iruth ;  and  if  he  stop  there,  he  wNi  resembfi  a  geome- 
trician, who,  after  having  mastered  all  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid, 
shrinks  from  applying  them.  He  would  find  the  constant  repetition  of 
them  uninteresting,  because  they  had  become  familiar,  and  led  to  no 
practical  results.  The  same  rule  holds  good  in  pbienology.  To  sustain 
our  interest,  we  must  proceed  to  apply  our  principles;  and  here  our  dif^- 
culties  commence.  The  most  timid  mind  may  employ  itj|elf,  in  the 
secret  recesses  of  its  own  study,  in  observing  casts,  or  in  manipulating 

,  living  heads,  and  suffer  no  inconvenience,  except,  perhaps,  a  pasising 
smile  of  derision  from  some  good-natured  friend,  who  esteems  his  own 

y  ignorance  more  excellent  tlwn  our  knowledge.  But  when  the  phrenolo- 
gist advances  openly  to  the  application  of  ine  principles  of  the  science, 
then  the  din  of  conflict  arises.  He  invades  other  men's  prejudices,  and 
sometimes  assails  what  they  conceive  to  he  their  privileges;  fur  there  are 
persons  who  claim  as  a  privilege  the  pruHis  which  they  may  make  by. 
public  errors.  He  is  then  opposed,  misrepresented,  and  abused  ;  an'd  as 
be  is  conscious  that  his  object  is  one  of  beneficence,  he  is  unwilling  to 
accept  a  reformer's  recompense;  discontinues  his  exertions,  and  the 
society  becomes  dormant.  This  fate  has  overtaken  several  ^renolo- 
gical  associations  in  Britain.  They  have  shrunk  from  the  practical 
application  of  their  principles,  and  consequently  sleep.  '    _>k«» 

The  time  is  not  yet,  but  will  probably  soon  arrive,  for  resuscitating 
them  into  active  existence,  as  societies  for  physiological,  moral,  aad  id- 
tellectual  reform;  and  I  venture  to  prophesy,  that  wIfMiever  ihef  shall 
embody  a  reasonable  number  of  members,  pledged  to  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  phrenology  in  these  great  fields  of  usefulness, ^eir  suc- 
cess will  be  conspicuous  and  cheering. 

The  human  mind  is  regulated  by  uniform  laws,  and  the  saine  events 
happen,  in  similar  circumstances,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Biitain. 
In  several  of  the  cities  of  this  country  which  I  have  visited,  I  have 
found  that  phrenological  societies  have  existed,  flourished  for  a  brief 
season,  and  then  fallen  into  decay ;  and  in  general,  the  cause  appears  to 
have  been  the  same.  The  members  soon  became  satisfied  that  the  great 
principles  of  phrenology  are  true;  but  they  were  not  prepared  to  proceed 
to  the  practical  application  of  them  in  any  department  of  usefulness. 
They  saw  a  public  that  was  either  hostile  or  indifferent  to  them,  and 
they  did  not  feel  in  themselves  sufficient  power  to  cope  with  these  ad- 
verse feelings.  The  consequence  has  been  that  phrenology  has  seemed 
to  fall  asleep.  Its  enemies  have  thought  that  it  was  dead.  But  when 
did  any  great  truth,  fraai^ht  with  blessings  to  the.  human  race,  perish? 
The  ignorant  and  despotic  priesthood  which  sent  Galileo  to  a  dungeon, 
congratulated  themselves  that  they  had  cut  up,  by  the  root,  the  heresy 
of  the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axb.  But  how  delusive  was  their  dream, 
how  absurd  their  estimate  of  their  own  power!  The  Creator  had  swung 
the  globe  on  high,  and  impelled  it  in  its  diurnal  and  in  its  annual  course. 
Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  Newton,  were  guilty  oaly  of  calling  the  aiieo- 
tion  of  mankind  to  what  the  Cresftor  had  aone.  If  the  natioQs  were 
offended,  and  averted  their  eyes,  worlds  did  not  therefore  cease  to  roll ; 
men,  alone,  suffered  the  consequences  of  their  conduct    They  remained 
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buned  in  a  stolid  and  barbarous  ignorance,  which  led  them  to  wage  bor- 
ribJe  wars  with  each  other;  to  believe  in  witchcraft;  to  bow  their  uecks, 
in  ail  the  helpless  imbecility  of  iotellectual  durkness,  to  luthless  tyrants 
in  church  and  state.  So  it  ever  must  be  when  natural  truths,  in  other 
words,  the  works  of  the  Creator,  are  discovered,  presented  to  mankind, 
and  rejected.  They  do  not  cease  tu  exist  and  to  aot.  Tiuth  cannot  die. 
Accordingly,  in  this  country,  I  find  phrenology  llonrjshin^r  in  astonishing 
vigour  as  %  practical  art.  Wherever  I  have  uone,  I  have  found  men  who 
call  themselves  practical  phrenologists,  exciiini(  a  vulgar  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  science;  examining  heads;  predicating  characici ;  using  it, 
in  short,  as  a  species  of  palmistry  or  astrology,  and  extracting:,  as  I  have  , 
been  told,  large  sums  of  money  from  the  |)eopIe  by  their  skill.  1  have 
heard  these  humble  practitioners  denounced,  by  educated  and  pbiloso-  j 
phical  phrenologists,  as  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  science ;  as  having 
degraded  it,  and  rendered  it  disgusting  to  superior  minds.  I  acknowledge 
the  consequences,  and  lament  them  ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  deal  charitably 
with  the  offenders.  They  did  what  higher  men  left  undone.  They  not 
only  boldly  proclaimed  their  own  conviction  of  the  truth  of  phrenology, 
but  they  applied  it,  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  If  the  educated  phreno- 
logists will  do  the  same,  they  will  be  more  successful;  and  they  will 
wipe  away  this  opprobrium  from  the  science,  in  the  only  way  in  which 
it  can  be  removed,  by  substituting  a  better  practice  in  its  place. 

I  repeat,  then,  my  humble  conviction  that  every  phrenological  society, 
to  be  permanently  successful,  must  engage  in  practical  objects;  and  I 
need  not  mention  how  wide  is  the  field  for  the  application  of  our  science. 
The  members  of  this  society  are  acquainted  with  many  of  its  departments, 
soch  asvducation,  insanity,  criminal  legislation,  prison  discipline;  criti- 
cism, biblical  and  profane;  political  economy  and  moral  science.  To 
4IA|  successful  prosecution  of  all  of  these,  a  knowledge  of  mind  is  indis- 
iwDsable. 

A  knowledge  of  the  location  and  functions  of  the  several  organs,  is  an 
important  acquisition  ;  but  the  numerous  applications  of  the  science  to 
the  advancement  of  human  happiness,  and  the  improvement  of  the  race, 
are  considerations  of  far  greater  importance.     We  need  not  here  repeat 
Dor  enforce  Mr.  Combe's  remarks  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  catrying 
out  these  applications,  in  order  to  sustain  and  advance  the  science.    It 
is  not  necessary,  and  neither  would  it  be  possible,  for  every  person  to 
become  a  good  practical  phrenologist ;  ^^t  most,  if  not  all,  by  some  little 
study  and  attention,  may  be  able  to  judge  very  correctly  from  mere 
observation  of  the  leading  features  of  character.    Every' person  will  find 
even  this  knowledge  of  very  ^reat  advantage  in  understanding  human 
nature — in  knowing  at  once  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  and  how  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  various  wants  and  conditions  of  those  with  whom  he  may 
have  intercourse  in  the  world.     Practical  phrenology  is  good  in  iU 
place,  though  it  may  occasionally  fall  into  bad  hands,  and  a  bad  use  may  i 
be  made  of  ii.    So  may  every  otner  good  thing  be  perverted.    This  must  ^ 
be  expected  until  the  public  generally  become  better  acquainted  with   / 
phrenology,  and  until  men  of  character  and  influence  will  acknowledge  ' 
its  claims  to  credence  and  support,  and  Will  take  the  lead  in  advocating 

and  promulgating  its  principles.  ^ 

• 

Anecdote  of  a  Dog,-^A  correspondent  has  sent  us  the  following  curious 
anecdote  respecting  a  dog,  and  assures  us  that  we  may  rely  on  its  cor- 
rectness, as  several  very  respectable  and  intelligent  individuals  wit- 
nessed the  scene,  which  is  thus  described :— *^  A  small  dog  attempted  to 
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cross  a  river,  which  had  a  sand-bar  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  became  en- 
tangled in  some  brush  before  reaching  the  bar;  a  large  cur  dog  seeing 
his  situation  from  the  bank,  swam  immediately  to  his  assistance,  and 
caught  him  by  the  neck  and  bore  him  to  the  bar.  The  smal]  dog  then 
swam  from  the  bar  towards  the  opposite  bank,  and  was  again  obstructed 
by  brush;  the  large  dog  having  remained  on  the  bar,  and  seeing  his 
situation,  swam  again  to  his  assistance,  and  seizing  him  as  before,  car- 
ried him  to  the  shore,  on  the  opposite  side,  and  then  returned  to  the  side 
of  the  river  from  which  he  started.  This  scene  was  witnessed  by  a  laige 
number  pf. persons,  all  of  whom  agreed  that  the  large  dog  could  have  been 
actuated- by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  Benevolence  or  attachment." 

J^r.  If.  Bifrd  Po'^^lL—For  several  years  past,  this  gentleman  has 
been  pt'osecuting  tiie  science  of  phrenology,  with  uociring  zeal  and  indus- 
try, in  the  southern  and  western  states.  He  appears  to  be  decidedly 
popular  as  a  lecturer,  original  in  his  investigations,  and  independent  in 
the  expression  and  defence  of  his  opinions.  We  have  sundry  papers 
before  us,  containing  very  commendatory  notices  of  his  recent  labours 
in  several  places  in  the  stales  of  Alabama/Alississippi,  and  Tennessee. 

"  We  have  before  us  several  numbers  of  the  American  Phrenological 
Journal,  a  publication,  issued  monthly  in  Philadelphia,  edited  with  talent 
and  discriminaiion,and  tastefully  presented  in  its  externals.  '  Let  phreno^ 
logy  alone,'  said  the  celebrated  Andral,  ^and  it  will*throw  all  obstacles 
behind  it  with  marvellous  force.  There  is  no  instance  of  a  truth,  fairly 
launched,  having  failed  to  make  its  way.*  Long  and  ardopus  has  been 
the  conflict,  but  victory  is  no  longer  doubtful.  The  choimt  flowers  of 
vituperation,  the  most  subtle  argument  and  witty  sarcasm,  luit%  all* 
been  unavailing.  The  often  slain  now  flourishes,  to  allappMi-^mt^  in 
the  fulness  of  youthful  vigour,  and  the  calmness  of  consciqiis  strength. 
And  why  has  phrenology  stood  thus  unshaken  amid  the  storm  of  oaposi- 
tion  ?  bimply  because  it  is  founded  on  a  rock — the  rock  of  natural  Its 
doctrines  are  generalisations  of  almost  innumerable  carefully  tcnitinised 
and  verified  facts,  and  against  these  no  force  of  argument^  nor  keenness 
of  sarcasm,  nor  virulence  of  bigotry,  can  prevail." — Knickeirbockerj  N.  Y. 

"  The  American  Phrenological  Joximal  proceeds  vigorously :  its  con- 
tents are  judiciously  selected;  and  many  of  the  articles  are  very  ably 
written,  and  posses  great  intrinsic  interest.  Altogether,  we  have  been 
so  much  pleased  with  it,  as  far  as  hitherto  seen,  that  we  cannot  help 
much  regretting  the  limited  circulation  it  is  likely  to  have  in  England.'' 
— English  Phrenological  Journal, 

*'I  speak  literally,  and  in  sincerity,  when  I  say.  that  were  I  at  this 
moment  oflered  the  weatlh  of  India,  on  condition  of  phrenology  being 
blotted  from  my  mind  for  ever,  I  should  scorn  the  gift;  nay,  were  every 
thing  I  possessed  in  the  world  placed  in  one  hand,  and  phrenology  in  the 
other,  and  orders  issued  for  me  to  choose  one,  phrenology,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  would  be  preferred." — George  Conibe. 


M 
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Mr.  Gcorfje  Corabe  and  his  lady  sailed  from  New  York,  for  Liverpool, 
the  British  Clueen,  on  the  1st  of  June. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

ON  THE  MERITS  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

(Continued  (Voro  p^e  446  of  tM*  Journal.) 

Admitting  the  brain  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind ;  admitting,  also, 
that  the  brain  is  not  a  unit,  but  a  congeries  of  organs,  each  having 
its  appropriate  and  peculiar  function ;  and  lastly,  admitting  that  the 
energy  of  e?f  ry  function  is  proportioned,  aeteris  paribvg,  to  the  size 
•f  its  individual  organ;  it  follows,  necessarily,  as  is  remarked  by 
OovieTy  that  tlie  size  of  any  cerebral  organ  afibrds  a  direct  clue  to 
the  discovery  of  its  function.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
use  of  the  optic  nerve  was  unknown,  but  that  it  was  invariably  found 
to  be  far  more  largely  developed  than  any  of  the  other  nerves  of 
sense,  in  aninttls  with  powerful  vision ;  such  as  the  eagle,  and  much 
Ictis  so  in  animals  which  see  very  imperfectly,  such  as  the  mole;  and 
that  no  instances  were  to  be  found  in  the  same  species,  in  which,  (Ul 
other  circwnstances  being  equ^y  powerful  vision  coexisted  with  the 
smaller  nerve,  or  a  larger  nerve  with  feebler  viaioo;  would  we  not 
be  justified  in  at  length  inferring  that  the  use  of  the  nerve  was  to 
serve  for  vision?  In  like  manner,  if  a  particular  portion  of  the  brain 
is  invariably  found  to  be  large,  in  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
same  brain,  in  individuals  remarkable  for  timidity  and  wariness,  and 
relatively  small  in  persons  remarkable  for  raahneas  and  the  absence 
of  fear,  and  no  instance  can  be  adduced  in  which,  caieriM  parihus, 
the  proportion  between  the  feeling  and  the  organ  is  reversed,  are  we 
not  entitled,  after  sufficiently  extensive  observation,  to  hold  that  the 
use  of  that  part  of  the  brain  is  to  serve  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
sentiment  of  Cautiousness?  And  if  this  mode  of  investigation  is 
applicable  to  one  part  of  the  brain,  and  to  one  faculty  of  the  mind, 
it  is  obviously  applicable  to  all.  The  only  indispensable  condition 
of  evidence  of  this  description  is,  that  the  coincidence  shall  be  real 
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and  uniform,  and  not  imaginary  or  accidental ;  and  here  it  preciaely 
the  grand  point  of  diflferqnce  between  the  phrenologists  and  their 
opponents,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  former  have  never  beeo 
fairly  met.  But  as  this  point  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  deter- 
mining the  truth  of  phrenology,  it  will  be  necessary  to  devote  m  little 
space  to  its  consideration. 

The  phrenologists  affirm,  that  by  observing  concomitance  of  func- 
tion r/ith  size  of  organ  in  an  infinite  variety  of  instances,  as  above 
ei^iained,  they  have  succeeded  in  tracing  a  connection  between  cer- 
tain faculties  of  the  mind  and  certain  portions  of  the  brain.  Whether 
there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  maintaining  the  existence  of  such  a 
connection,  is  evidently  a  question  offactf  against  which  d  prion 
argument  can  be  of  no  avail.  The  only  way  to  meet  the  phrenolo- 
gists successfully,  is  to  adduce  facts  at  variance  with  their  conclu- 
sions ;  and  even  Dr.  Holland  admits  that  the  conclusiveness  of  ihb 
appeal  cannot  be  denied,  for  he  allows  that  if  the  facts  tally  with  the 
statements  of  the  phrenologists  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  so  as 
to  make  reasonable  allowance  for  error  or  ambiguity,  the  iiMypro6a- 
bility  must  be  laid  aside,  and  the  whole  admUud  as  a  new  and  won- 
derful truth.  "  Here,  then,  by  common  admission,  is  a  direct  ques- 
tion of  evidence,  the  amount  and  strictness  of  which  are  solely  to  be 
considered." 

Dr.  Prichard,  and  other  writers  on  the  same  side,  take  a  similar 
view  of  the  subject ;  but  the  phrenologists  complain,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  the  very  men  who  are  foremost  in  admitting  the  qaes- 
tioa  to  be  one  of  fact  alone,  are  the  first  to  **  turn  their  backs  upoa 
themselves,"  and  attempt  to  solve  it  by  argument  and  probabilities, 
which,  considered  as  evidences,  afe  worth  nothing.  Instead  of  meet- 
ing  the  followers  of  Gall  by  well-observed  and  hostile  facts.  Dr. 
Holland  merely  says,  *'  Here,  I  thiak,  it  will  bo  found  that  the 
phrenologists  are  yet  wanting;  in  what  is  needful  to  establish  their 
system,  notwithstanding  all  the  obvervation  and  ingenuity  which 
have  been  bestowed  on  its  proof;**  and  in  answer  to  their  facts,  he 
contents  hitnself  with  assigning  sundry  reasons  for  quietly  setting 
them  aside. 

<<Look,'*  he  says,  <*at  what  they  have  said  in  aid  of  their  determi- 
nations, where  the  question  concerns  the  relation  between  a  certain 
outward  form  of  cranium  and  some  faculty  or  quality  of  mind, 
alleged  to  be  in  correspondence  with  it.  First,  The  equal  chance  of 
affirmative  or  negative,  as  to  each  particular  quality  predicated. 
Secondly,  The  plea  of  a  balance  of  some  indications  by  others  and 
opposing  ones.  Thirdly,  The  want  of  exact  definition  of  many  of 
these  qualities  or  faculties,  making  it  difficult  to  arrest  for  error 
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where  there  are  so  many  ways  of  retreat.  And  foarthly,  The  inci- 
deotal  discovery  of  character  by  other  and  more  ordinary  methoda. 
I  well  know  that  the  candid  disciples  of  the  system  will  not  con- 
sciously avail  themselves  of  all  these  methods.  Nevertheless,  each 
one  of  them  has,  more  or  less,  been  made  use  of;  and  looking  to  the 
chances  and  facilities  thus  obtained,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the 
number  of  true  predictions  in  phrenology  is  less  miraculous  than  it 
would  be,  were  this  number  not  to  exist.^' 

We  admit  at  once  that  all  this  is  very  plausible,  and  that,  as  a 
reason  for  exercising  caution  in  observing  and  in  drawing  inferences, 
it  is  very  useful ;  but  does  it  in  any  degree  meet  the  question  of  fact^ 
end  prove  that  the  alleged  coincidences  are  unreal  7  We  cannot  see 
that  it  does,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  one  well-authenticated  fact, 
opposed  to  those  of  the  phrenologists,  would  outweigh  a  volume  of 
reasoning  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  Dr.  Holland  states  that  phreno- 
logists appeal  to  coincidences  between  mental  power  and  cerebral 
developement,  but  he  regards  the  coincidences  as  *'  not  sufficiently 
numerous,"  and  adds  that,  during  his  intercourse  with  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  he  had  several  opportunities  of  noticing  the  failure  of 
Ibeir  judgments  upon  these  particular  faculties,  as  well  as  in  other 
cases  where  the  doctrine  ought  to  have  indicated  rightly  the  rela- 
tion between  faculty  and  organ.  But  Dr.  Holland  does  not  adduce 
any  details  of  these  failures  from  which  his  readers  might  judge  for 
themselves  whether  they  were  real;  and  if  so,  whether  they  resulted 
from  the  outward  indications  being  erroneous,  or  from  a  mere  per- 
sonal blunder  in  estimating  them,  such  as  may  happen,  and  does 
happen  daily*  in  the  case  of  a  chemist  or  mathematician,  whose 
science,  nevertheless,  remairfk  unaflected  by  the  blunder. 

We  also  have  heard  of  erroneous  inferences  being  made  by 
phrenologists,  and  have  tak^n  some  trouble  to  investigate  their 
nature.  In  some,  we  should  say  in  moS|,  instances,  the  ^rror  has 
proceeded  from  the  rash  judgment  of  incompetent  persons.  In 
others,  we  have  known  a  well-qualified  phrenologist  commit  a  mis- 
take, either  from  giving  an  opinion  hurriedly,  or  from  speaking 
more  decidedly  than  the  real  difficulties  of  the  case  warranted. 
There  are  instances,  for  example,  in  which  a  number  of  organs  are 
so  equally  developed,  and  in  which  the  corresponding  mental  powers 
are  so  nearly  equal  in  energy,  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a 
marked  predominance  to  any  of  them.  It  is  in  cases  of  this  kind 
that  the  influence  of  education  and  external  circumstances  is  greatest, 
and  that  the  quality  which  is  most  assiduously  cultivated,  will 
assume  prominence  in  the  character.  Take  two  men,  for  example, 
in  whom  the  selfish  and  the  devotional  feelings  are  originally  almost 
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equally  strong,  and  breed  the  one  to  the  church,  and  confine  him  to 
the  society  of  the  kind  and  benevolent,  while  you  place  the  other  in 
a  counting-room,  amidst  all  the  excitement  of  money-getting — the 
one  will  assuredly  become,  not  pious  and  disinterested  in  the  highest 
degree,  but  certainly  more  pious  and  disinterested  than  the  other; 
while  the  phrenologist,  who  affirmed  that  they  were  natarmlly  or 
originally  on  an  equality  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  two  faculties 
were  nearly  equally  balanced  in  both,  would  most  likely  be  regarded 
by  their  respective  acquaintances  as  greatly  in  error.  Again :  we 
have  known  a  phrenologist  hastily  pronounce  an  organ  to  be  mode- 
rate, which  was  really  large,  and  thus  give  rise  to  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction. But  although  thi^  may  happen  now  and  then,  ii  does  not 
alter  the  reality  ;  it  leaves  the  organ  of  the  same  size  as  l>efore,  and 
if  a  more  careful  comparison  shows  it  to  be  really  large,  the  indue- 
tion  remains  valid,  although  the  manipulator  committed  a  mistake. 
This,  however,  is  carefully  kept  in. the  back  ground  by  the  opponents 
of  phrenology,  who  often  confound  an  erroneous  estimate  of  a  fact 
with  hostility  of  the  fact  itself,  and  thence  infer  that  phrenology 
must  be  in  fault,  when  there  has  been  merely  an  error  oo  the  part  of 
the  individual,  for  which  the  science  ought  XK^y^r  to  be  made 
answerable.  If  the  observations  made  by  the  phrenologists  ore 
incorrect,  surely  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
authentic  facts  to  prove  their  inaccuracy.  And  yet,  white  all  think- 
ing men  on  both  sides  agree  that  the  question  can  be  authoritatively 
settled  only  by  a  r^erence  to  fact,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
the  phrenologists  alone  have  taken  pains  to  observe  nature,  and  to 
form  collections  of  facts,  which  they  have  further  laid  open  to 
public  inspection  and  verification  in  their  museums ;  while  their 
antagonists  have  neither  published  nor  collected  any  opposing  facts, 
but  have  contented  themselves  with  the  vague  assertion  that  such 
exist,  and  with  arguing  that  therefore  those  of  the  phrenologists 
must  be  untrue. 

Here,  we  think,  lies  the  great  error  of  those  who  contend  against 
the  truth  of  Galfs  discovery.  All  of  them — even  Dr.  Roget,  Dr. 
Prichard,  and  Dr.  Holland — state,  in  a  general  way,  that  their  expe- 
rience is  against  the  alleged  concomitance  of  mental  faculty  aod 
cerebral  organs.  But  instead  of  themselves  specifying  facts,  and 
giving  details  entitled  to  confidence,  they  complain  that  the  observa- 
tions recorded  by  the  phrenologists  are  not  *' sufficiently  mimerous" 
or  accurately  made  to  prove  their  positions,  and  argue  that  hence 
these  must  be  disbelieved.  This  mode  of  proceeding,  when  expressed 
in  plain  language,  appears  palpably  absurd.  The  phrenologists  state 
principles,  and  adduce  "some"  facts  patent  to  9wtry  body,  which 
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lend,  pro  tantOj  to  prove  them.  Their  opponents,  however,  say, 
**  No ;  do  not  believe  one  of  them,  for  we  know  facts  which  do  not 
tally  with  them,  but  which  we  shtUl  keep  to  ourselveM^  and  which  you 
must  believe  merely  on  our  atisurance.'*  The  phrenologists  have 
been  accused  of  claiming  a  large  measure  of  belief  on  the  part  of 
their  followers :  but  their  claim  is  backed,  not  enly  by  hundreds  of 
published  cases,  but  by  museums  full  of  8r>ecimens,  copies  of  the 
more  remarkable  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  large 
town  in  Britain.  Whereas  the  anti-phrenologists  make  a  sweeping 
claim  on  the  public  to  disregard  all  these  evidences,  and  to  believe 
them  worthless  on  their  own  mere  affirmation,  unsupported  by  facts 
of  any  description !  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  opposition  so 
directed  has  been  wholly  inefiectual  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
phrenology  or  disproving  its  truth  ?  We  think  not ;  and  we  suspect 
that  if  phrenology  is  to  be  put  down  at  all,  it  must  be  by  an  opposi- 
tion more  in  harmony  with  the  Baconian  rules  of  philosophising  than 
any  hitherto  attempted. 

Dr.  Holland,  Dr.  Prichard,  and  Dr.  Roget,  all  have  the  sagacity 
to  perceive,  that,  however  plausibly  the  matter  may  be  argued  on 
•ither  side,  the  truth  of  phrenology  must  in  the  end  be  decided  by 
an  appeal  to  facts  alone;  and  such  being  the  case,  we  think  our 
remaining  space  will  be  much  more  profitably  occupied  with  a  few 
remarks  on  the  best  mode  of  testing  the  phrenological  facts  by 
observation,  than  with  comments  upon  any  other  parts  of  the  general 
argument.  ' 

11  it  were  necessary,  this  would  be  the  place  to  show  that  there 
are  no  inniiperable  difficulties  in  the  way,  to  prevent  the  size  and 
configuration  of  the  brain  from  being  pretty  accurately  estimated 
durinv  life,  by  observing  the  outward  form  of  the  head.  In  the 
early  diys  of  phrenology,  the  want  of  parallelism  between  the  tables 
of  the  skull,  and  the  exist(*noe  of  the  frontal  sinus,  used  to  be  rather 
favourite  objections.  But  they  are  now  nearly  abandoned  by  anato* 
mists.  Some  parts  of  the  «kull  ate  always  thicker  than  others,  but 
the  greatest  difference  in  the  thickneaa  of  the  parts,  which  have 
reference  to  phrenology,  scarcely  ever  exceeds  one  or  two  lines, 
wherec«8,  in  cases  of  extreme  developement  of  brain,  the  difierence 
of  external  'size  of\en  exceeds  an  inch  ,*  so  that,  even  after  allowing 
for  the  vtmost  possible  divergence  between  the  tables,  enough  will 
still  remain  to  indicate  the  developement  of  brain  below. 

The  eiristence  of  the  frontal  sinus  generally  makes  it  difficult  in 
mature  age,  and  especially  in  males,  to  ascertain  the  size  of  two  or 
three  of  the  smaller  organs  situated,  according  to  the  phrenologists, 
behind  'it ;  but  we  cannot  see  that  it  is  of  the  least  weight  as  an 
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objection  to  the  truth  of  phrenology  in  the  main.  The  nnus  rarely, 
appears  at  all  before  puberty,  and  consequently  cannot  interfere  with 
the  accuracy  of  observations  made  before  that  age.  It  it  abo  rarely 
much  developed  in  females,  and  therefore  an  ample  field  for  obeervm- 
tion  is  open,  to  which  no  objection  of  this  kind  can  apply.  But  m 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  scope  for  controversy  would  be  greatly 
narrowed,  and  truth  be  far  more  easily  attained,  if  both  parties  were 
more  careful  to  fix  their  attention  principally  upon  the  real  objocii 
of  discussion,  and  not  to  lose  sight  of  essentials  in  their  keen  pursuit 
of  mere  accessories,  which  serve  only  to  perplex  and  mislead. 

Admitting,  in  its  fullest  force,  every  thing  that  can  be  said  sboat 
want  of  parallelism  between  the  tables  of  the  skull,  and  about  the 
existence  of  a  frontal  sinus  of  variable  magnitude,  all  that  we  can 
honestly  conclude  is,  not  that  the  unsoundness  of  the  phrenologiol 
principles  has  been  established,  but  that  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty 
stands  in  the  way  of  their  universal  application.  Thus,  in  some 
cases  of  chronic  disease,  the  thickness  of  the  skull  increases  to  the 
extraordinary  extent  of  an  inch  or  upwards,  and  in  other  instances  it 
diminishes  to  little  more  than  the  thickness  of  paper.  In  old  age, 
also,  the  skull  is  sometimes  of  very  irregular  thickness,  from  Che 
inner  table  following  the  surface  of  tho  diminishing  brain  faster  than 
the  outer.  But  during  health  and  in  mature  age,  such  aberiattons 
are  never  to  be  met  with.  When  they  do  occur,  however,  it 
becomes  evidently  impossible  to  determine,  tntk  certaijii^t  from  the 
more  examination  of  the  outward  form  of  the  head,  the  size  and 
form  of  the  contained  brain;  and,  therefore.  Dr.  Gall  expressly 
rejects,  as  inconclusive^  all  observations  made  during  old  age  aid 
disease,  because  they  necessarily  involve  an  element  of  doubt. 
Many  of  such  cases  afford  valuable  illustrationSy  but  can  never  be 
received  as  ftroo/s.  These  must  be  derived  exclusively  from  the 
period  of  life  during  which  the  essential  correspondence  between  the 
external  indication  and  the  form  of  the  brain  can  be  relied  upon. 

In  investigating  the  claims  of  phrenology,  in  short,  it  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten,  by  either  friend  or  foe,  that  the  first  and  grand 
object  QUght  to  be  to  ascertain  its  truth ;  and  that  till  this  be  done, 
it  is  needless  to  confuse  the  question  by  discussions,  referring  solely 
to  the  difBcuIties  of  applying  it  to  individual  cases.  The  greater  the 
facilities  aflorded  for  the  verification  of  evidence,  the  sooner  aod 
more  easily  will  phrenologists  succeed  in  obviating  all  the  difiiculties 
of  mere  application ;  and  if  the  balance  of  evidence  shall  turn  out 
hostile,  the  matter  will  be  at  an  end  at  once,  and  further  discussion 
on  any  part  of  the  question  will  become  altogether  superfluous  and 
unnecessary. 
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« 

How,  then,  are  the  alleged  facta  of  the  phrenologists  to  be  moat 
easily  verified  or  disproved  ?  As  neither  argument  nor  ridicule  can 
set  them  aside,  oor  only  remaining,  and  by  far  the  shortest,  way  is 
«t  once  carefully  to  examine  nature,  and  see  whether  our  observe* 
(ioDS  harmonise  with,  or  contradict,  those  of  the  phrenologists.  If 
they  agree,  let  us  give  up  prejudice,  and  adopt  them  as  true ;  and  if 
they  difier,  let  us  at  once  reject  them,  and  all  the  inferences  deduced 
from  them,  as  incorrect  and  untenable. 

Id  surveying  mankind,  with  a  view  to  observe  whether  the  alleged 
concomitance  between  certain  qualities  of  mind  and  configurations  of 
brain  holds  good,  it  will  be  apparent  to  every  thinking  inquirer,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  society  consists  of  what  are  called  common- 
place characters,  who  are  not  distinguished  by  any  striking  mental 
feature  of  either  a  good  or  a  bad  kind,  and  who  display  an  average 
amount  of  kindness,  piety,  conscientiousness,  affection,  pride,  vanity, 
caution,  selfishness,  and  temper,  and  also  about  an  average  amount 
of  acuteness  of  perception  and  reasoning  power;  but  who  exhibit 
neither  genius  nor  originality,  and  never  seek  to  leave  the  beaten 
path  of  every  day  usefulness  in  which  Providence  has  placed  them. 
On  minuter  examination,  each  individual  of  this  large  class  is  found 
to  be  distinguished  by  shades  of  the  general  character,  and  to 
possess  a  little  more  of  one  quality,  and  a  little  less  of  another,  than 
his  neighbour,  but  still  to  display  nothing  that  marks  him  as  very 
distinct  from  the  general  herd.  If,  aa  the  phrenologists  affirm,  the 
developement  of  the  brain  corresponds  with  the  features  of  the  cha- 
racter, it  will  follow  that  the  mass  of  mankind,  in  any  one  locality, 
will  present  brains  differing  little  from  each  other,  and  equally  allied 
to  a  common  type,  aa  we  have  seen  their  characters  to  be;  but  that,  <* 
on  minute  examination,  shades  of  difference  will  be  perceptible  in 
their  heads,  corresponding  to  the  difierences  really  existing  in  their 
minds.  But  it  will  also  necessarily  follow,  that  the  difficulty  of 
observing,  and  appreciating  theee  minuter  shades  of  cerebral  differ- 
ences must,  to  an  inexperienced  peraoD,  be  equally  great,  as  it  would 
be  for  a  stranger  to  discover,  at  a  first  interview,  the  slighter  shades 
of  character  by  which  each  is  distinguished  from  his  neighbour. 

Inlluenced  by  the  difficulties  of  accurate  observation  amidst  a 
general  uniformity  of  this  description,  the  phrenologists  wisely 
advise  beginners  not  to  trouble  themselves  at  first  by  looking  for 
proofs  among  individuals  known  only  for  average  mental  endow- 
ments, and  in  whom,  consequently,  all  parts  of  the  brain  may  be 
nearly  equally  developed.  After  they  have  acquired  experience  in 
observation,  they  may  obtain  additional  light  by  this  means ;  but  in 
testing  the  truth  of  the  phrenological  concomitance,  it  is  far  more 
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satisfactory  to  bogin  with  well  marked  cases,  in  which  one  or  sororal 
of  the  mental  faculties  are  very  strong  or  very  deficient,  and  in 
which,  consequently,  if  phrenology  be  true,  we  may  expect  to  find 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  brain  equally  remarkable  for  size  or 
deficiency,  and  therefore  easy  of  observation.  For  the  same  reasoo, 
they  advise  that  the  larger  organs  of  the  propensities,  or  moral  sen- 
timents, be  selected  for  verification,  in  preference  to  the  suMiller  and 
more  difficult  organs  of  intellect,  and  that  the  attention  be  fixed,  at 
first,  exclusively  on  strongly  marked  cases,  in  which  no  doubl  can 
exist  either  as  to  the  energy  of  the  mental  faculty  or  the  magnitode 
of  the  organ.  We  would  even  go  farther,  and  counsel  those  not 
much  accustomed  to  precise  observation,  to  commence  with  cases  io 
which  a  particular  region  of  the  brain,  or  group  of  organs,  prepon- 
derates over  the  others,  and  in  which  the  character  ia  broadly 
marked  by  the  energy  of  the  corresponding  faculties;  just  as  in 
studying  the  geography  of  a  new  country,  we  should  first  make  our* 
selves  familiar  with  its  leading  features,  and  more  general  divisions 

•  into  districts  and  counties,  before  seeking  to  determine  minutely  the 
positions  of  its  towns,  or  the  precise  courses  of  its  rivers.  When 
the  eye  is  thus  trained  to  the  correct  observation  of  the  larger 
features,  it  will  experience  much  less  difficulty  in  taking  accurate 
cognisance  of  details. 

According  to  the  phrenologists,  the  brain,  considered  as  the  organ 
of  mind,  may  be  divided  into  three  great  regions:  the  first  compris- 
ing the  anterior  lobe,  and  serving  for  the  operation  of  the  intellectuil 
faculties;  the  second  comprising  the  coronal  region,  and  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  moral  sentiments;  and  the  third  comprising 

'  the  posterior  lobes  and  base,  and  serving  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
propensities  common  to  man  with  the  lower  animals.  In  a  person 
of  a  well-constituted  mind,  these  three  regions,  and  the  corresponding 
l^^roups  of  faculties,  are  in  due  proportion  to  each  other;  but  wherever 
the  character  is  marked  by  the  predominance  of  the  lower  passions, 
and  by  feebleness  of  intellect  any  moral  emotion,  as  in  most  criminals, 
the  posterior  and  basilar  regions  will  be  found  in  excess,  and  the 
coronal  and  anterior  portions  narrow  and  defective,  or  the  **  forehead 
villanous  low."  Where,  on  the  contrary,  as  in  Melancthon,  the 
moral  sentiments  and  intellect  form  the  prominent  features  of  the 
mind,  and  the  passions  are  weak,  the  anterior  and  coronal  regions 
will  rise  high  and  arched  over  a  comparatively  small  base  and  pos- 
terior region. 

Here,  then,  is  a  good  field  for  a  beginner.  To  ascertain  how  far 
physiologists  in  general,  as  well  as  phrenologists,  are  right  in  con- 
sidering the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  to  be  more  immediately  con- 
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■ected  with  the  intellectual  faculties,  it  will  be  easy  to  compare  the 
expanse  of  forehead  in  congenital  idiots  with  that  of  men  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  and  still  more  of  men  of  great  and  general  talent.  In 
most  cases  of  this  kind,  the  idiocy  arises  from  deH'ctive  develope- 
ment  of  the  brain,  and  especially  of  its  anterior  portion;  and  it 
requires  one  only  to  visit  a  few  asylums  or  workhouses  to  observe 
the  stinted  dimensions  of  the  foreheads  of  idiots,  as  contrasted  with 
the  lofty  brow  of  a  Bacon  or  a  Shakspeare.  The  creative  genius — 
the  highest  attribute  of  intellect— of  Michael  Angelo  scarcely  formed 
a  more  striking  contrast  to  the  mental  inanity  of  the  idiot  mentioned 
io  the  Phrenoloj^ical  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  p.  126,  than  do  their  respective 
foreheads  represented  from  nature. 

If  we  pursue  this  inquiry  throughout  the  whole  family  of  man,  we 
invariably  find  the  forehead  most  developed  among  the  races  most 
remarkable  for  general  intelligence,  and  the  reverse.  Lowest  in  the 
scale  of  organisation  are,  perhaps,  the  aborigines  of  some  parts  of 
New  Holland;  and  from  them  we  have  an  almost  regular  gradation 
through  the  Carib,  the  Esquimaux,  the  North  American  Indian,  the 
New  Zealander,  the  Negro,  the  Sandwich  Islander,  and  the  Hindoo, 
up  to  the  European,  who  has  decidedly  the  largest  forehead  and 
highest  intelligence  of  them  all.  It  is  true  that  among  idiots  we 
occasionally  find  an  example  of  a  very  large  and  prominent  forehead 
and  head,  as  among  the  cretins  of  Switzerland ;  but  these  are  gene- 
rally cases  of  hydrocephalus,  or  of  other  forms  of  cerebral  disease, 
in  which  disorganisation  has  taken  place,  and  in  which  the  mental 
faculties  have  become  impaired  as  the  disease  advanced.  We  have 
seen  small-pox  induce  idiocy  in  this  manner  in  a  scrofulous  subject ; 
and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  termination  of  long-continued  mania. 
These  facts,  however,  constitute  no  exception  to  the  axiom,  that  a 
brain  below  a  given  bixe  is  incapable  of  manifesting  the  mental 
facul.ies  in  a  healthy  and  efficient  manner. 

If,  to  induce  us  to  test  the  fact  by  direct  observation,  we  required 
farther  presumptive  proof  of  the  connection  of  the  anterior  parts  of 
the  brain  with  the  intellectual  powertt  we  would  refer  to  the  general 
experience  of  mankind,  and  to  the  many  attempts  made  to  measure 
the  one  by  the  other.  Camper's  celebrated  facial  angle,  which 
affords  results  generally  accurate,  but  presents  easily  explicable 
exceptions,  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  anterior  lobes  being 
not  only  the  seat  of  intelligence,  but  proportioned  in  dcvelopement  to 
the  extent  of  the  intelligence ;  and  it  fails  only  from  overlooking  dis- 
turbing causes,  which  phrenology  at  once  points  out,  and  enables  us 
to  avoid. 

To  ascertain  the  connection  of  the  animal  propensities  with  the 
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posterior  and  basilar  portions  of  the  braio,  we  hare  only  to  obaarre 
the  heads  of  men  who  are  notorious  for  the  fierceneas  of  their 
passions,  for  selfishness,  cunning,  and  utter  want  of  principle;  and 
those  of  men  whose  delight  is  in  doing  good,  quietly  and  unosteLta- 
tiously,  and  whose  passions  are  never  roused,  except  in  defencs  of 
suffering  humanity.  If,  for  example,  the  heads  of  a  Sykes  and  a 
Fagin  do  not  form  a  contrast,  in  the  preponderance  of  the  basilar 
regions,  with  those  of  men  like  the  Brothers  Cheeryble  of  Bas»  as 
remarkable  as  the  contrast  between  their  characters,  we  need 
scarcely  go  further,  as  it  would  prove,  unexceptionably,  the  non- 
existence of  the  alleged  concomitance.  But  if  the  contrast  is«  in 
reality,  as  striking  us  it  is  said  to  be,  then  let  us  note  it  well,  and 
continue  our  observations  on  characters  of  a  difiereni  kind,  till 
evidence  shall  accumulate  sufficient  to  warrant  an  opinion  on  the 
general  truth  of  the  principles  on  which  the  phrenological  mode  of 
investigation  is  founded. 

Having  ourselves  bestowed  much  pains  on  the  verification  of  the 
phrenological  evidence,  and  learned,  by  experience,  the  best  way  of 
surmounting  its  attendant  difficulties,  we  would  earnestly  recommeiid 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  really  desirous  of  satisfying  themselves 
of  the  truth  of  GalPs  discovery,  to  begin  by  visiting  any  of  the 
phrenological  museums,  such  as  the  splendid  collection  of  Deville,  to 
the  Strand,  and  placing,  side  by  side,  thirty  or  forty  heads  of  abaa- 
doned  criminals,  and  as  many  of  persons  of  superior  intelligence  and 
morality  and  contrasting  the  general  features  of  one  elass  with 
those  of  the  other.  In  this  way,  differences  will  become  palpable, 
which,  viewed  singly,  might  be  overlooked ;  and  if,  with  shades  of 
difference  in  other  respects,  thO  whole  of  the  criminals'  heads  shall 
be  found  to  possess  a  large  base  of  the  brain,  and  a  comparatively 
low  and  narrow  forehead  and  coronal  surface,  while  those  of  indivi- 
duals noted  for  superior  virtue  and  intelligence  show  the  proportions 
reversed,  it  will  become  very  diflicalt  to  deny  the  probability  of 
some  fixed  relation  subsisting  between  the  organisation  and  the 
mental  qualities.  We  have  tried  this  test,  on  a  great  variety  of 
occasions,  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  this 
country  and  in  Ireland,  and  we  feel  bound  to  admit,  th<it  the  general 
coincidence  was  very  striking.  Among  the  criminal  heads  we  found 
two  or  three,  on  different  occasions,  which  presented  a  larger  fore- 
head and  coronal  developement  than  the  rest,  and  which  brought 
them  nearer  the  type  which  is  considered  to  indicate  average 
morality  and  intelligence ;  but,  on  further  inquiry,  wc  found  that 
these  apparent  exceptions  belonged  to  criminals  superior  to  their 
class,  by  the  very  traila  of  character  which  their  heads  indicated ; 
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tnd  that  they  bad  come  under  the  law  of  the  |aod»  Dot  from  the 
energy  of  low  and  brutal  passions,  but  from  employing  their  intel- 
lects in  schemes  of  embezzlement  or  forgery.  We  are  not  aware, 
however,  of  even  one  instaijce  of  a  really  ferocious  and  degraded 
character  being  unaccompanied  by  a  decided  preponderance  in  the 
basilar  and  posterior  convolutions  of  the  brain.  Nor  have  we  been 
able  to  discover  a  single  example  of  a  person  presenting  such  a 
devalopement,  being  noted  in  the  world  for  refined  morality  or 
elevation  ef  mind. 

Having  repeated  this  experiment  a  sufficient  number  of  times, 
with  different  sets 'of  heads,  it  will  be  instructive  next  to  compare 
the  skulls  of  savages  with  those  of  any  of  the  European  nations,  or 
the  least  civilised  with  the  more  civilised — the  New  Hollander,  for 
instance,  with  the  Hindoo,  or  the  Carib  with  the  South  Sea  Islander. 
The  Phrenological  Society  of  Edinburgh  possesses,  what  Tiedemann, 
after  visiting  it,  admits  to  be  the  largest  existing  collection  of  national 
skulls;  and  many  of  the  societies  scattered  throughout  the  kingdom, 
possess  either  skulls  or  casts  of  skulls  from  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Deville's  museum  also  contains  many,  which  are  accessible 
to  every  one.  In  several  of  these  museums  we  have  tried  the  same 
plan  of  contrasting  different  races  with  each  other ;  and,  speaking 
generally,  the  coincidence  of  developement  of  brain,  with  the  known 
character  of  the  respective  races,  appeared  such  as  could  hardly  fail 
to  strike  every  intelligent  and  conscientious  observer,  as  aflbrding 
the  strongest  presumptive  proof  of  Gall's  discovery. 

We  have  aeen  an  exhibition  of  national  skulls  arouse  attention  and 
excite  an  interest,  which  ended  in  ultimate  conviction,  in  minds  pre- 
judiced to  the  last  degree  against  phrenology ;  and  it  may  be  thought 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  anatomist  Dumoutier,  who  is  the  Deville 
of  Paris,  is  at  this  moment  on  a  voyage  round  the  world,  in  one  of 
the  discovery  ships  sent  out  by  the  French  government  about  a  year 
ago ;  and  that  the  principal  object  of  his  mission  is  to  collect  skullti 
and  take  casts  or  drawings  of  tho  skulls  and  heads  of  the  nativety 
wherever  the  ships  may  touch,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  qp  phreno- 
logical illustrations.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  returi^  with  a 
rich  and  valuable  collection.  In  this  respect,  the  conduct  of  the 
French  government  difiers  widely  from  that  adopted  by  our  own 
about  ten  years  ago,  when  the  collection  of  skulls,  made  for  phreno- 
logical purposes,  by  Mr.  Collie,  Surgeon4af  H.  M.  S.  Blossom,  dur- 
ing a  similar  voyage  of  discovery,  was  taken  possession  of  on  his 
return,  and  rendered  of  no  use  either  to  science  or  to  himself.  Cap- 
tain Beechey  would  not  even  accept  the  oflTer  of  a  short  report  on 
their  phrenological  indications,  which  was  volunteered  by  Mr.  George 
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Combe,  and  which  would  have  added  to  the  intereat,  at  least,  ofCap" 
tain  Beechey^s  narrative,  without  possibly  doing  it  any  injury. 

Having  so  far  prepared  himself  for  making  accurate  observatioos, 
the  next  step  for  the  phrenological  inquirer  will  be,  to  examine  the 
general  outlines  of  the  heads  of  tho^e  persons  whose  di^positicNia  are 
most  marked  and  best  known  to  him;  still  confining  hinuieir,  how- 
ever, to  the  regions  rather  than  to  individual  organs.  Let  him  for  a 
time  disregard  all  medium  cases,  and  seek  only  for  extremes.  It  it 
from  the  latter  that  proofs  are  to  be  most  satisfactorily  obtaioed;  for, 
as  yet,  the  numerous  difficulties,  inseparable  from  imperfectly  defined 
cases,  would  only  perplex  and  confound  him.  The  medical  nno 
possesses  many  advantages  in  pursuing  this  inquiry.  He  not  only 
sees  human  character  and  human  weaknesses  in  the  confidential 
intercourse  of  private  life;  but  in  hospitals,  in  jails,  and  in  echooli, 
he  may  select  the  most  conclusive  cases  as  evidence,  and  multiply 
proofs  to  his  heart's  content,  before  pinning  his  faith  to  any  maa'a 
creed.  But  in  all  his  proceedings,  let  him  be  cautious  and  steady; 
neither  hasty  in  adopting  evidence,  nor  precipitate  in  rejectins;  it 
Some  thintrs  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  conclusive,  for  or  against  a 
doctrine,  while  they  are  so  only  from  being  imperfectly  knowo- 
But  wherever,  on  due  examination,  facts  seem  to  demonstrate  a 
truth,  let  nothing  turn  him  away  from  its  adoption :  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  let  nothing  tempt  him  to  retain  an  opinion  which  facts 
appear  conclusively  to  falsify. 

It  will  be  found  impossible,  we  think,  for  any  candid  person  to 
pursue  the  above  mode  of  inquiry,  for  any  considerable  period,  with- 
out becoming  impressed  with  the  conviction,  avowed  by  other  emi- 
nent observers  as  well  as  by  Gall,  that  the  degree  of  intelligence  is, 
cateris  paribus^  proportioned  to  the  developement  of  the  hnterior 
lobes  of  the  brain,  not  in  man  only,  but  also  in  the  l:)wer  animals. 
In  Vimont's  magnificent  work  on  Comparative  Phrenology,  proofs  of 
^  this  fact  superabound ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation, 
that  dogs,  horses,  monkeys,  and  other  animals  remarkable  for  intel- 
ligence, have  large  and  rounded  foreheads.      We  are  aware,  indeed, 

m 

of  supposed  exceptions  to  the  rule  in  persons  who  present  an  appa- 
rently large  and  broad  forehead,  and  yet  are  by  no  means  superior 
in  talent.  But  in  all  such  cases,  where  the  original  constitution  or 
temperament  is  not  very  low,  and  disease  has  not  impaired  the  cere- 
bral functions,  the  anterior  lobe  will  be  found  to  be  really  very 
moderately  developed ;  and  the  fallacy  to  arise  from  judgmg  of  its 
size  by  height  and  breadth  alone,  witho  i  taking  depth  into  account, 
A  deep  anterior  lobe  is  one  which  extends  far  forward  over  the 
orhitAT  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  projects  over  the  eye  and 
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cheek-bones.  A  shallow  anterior  lobe,  on  the  contrary,  is  short, 
and  scarcely  advances  far  i^nuugh  to  protect  the  eye.  The  distance 
forward,  from  the  lower  extremity  uf  the  coronal  suture,  is  a  good 
indication  of  the  length  of  the  anterior  lobe,  and  will  be  found  to 
vary  not  a  little,  even  where  the  mere  fronts  look  equally  large. 
This  will  be  easily  understood,  by  supposing  an  observer  to  be  placed 
directly  opposite  the  ends  of  two  logs  of  wood,  each  a  foot  square, 
but  the  one  twenty  feet  long,  and  the  other  only  ten.  It  is  clear, 
that  were  he  to  judge  merely  from  the  end  view,  he  would  declare 
both  logs  to  be  equal,  although  in  reality,  the  one  was  double  the 
size  of  the  other.  It  is  the  same  with  the  anterior  lobe ;  in  order  to 
avoid  mistakes,  its  depth  or  length  must  be  reckoned,  as  well  as  its 
height  and  breadth.  We  have  heard  this  called  a  **  loop-hole**  for 
the  phrenotogiMts ;  but  call  it  by  what  name  you  please,  the  question 
which  concerns  us,  is  simply,  whether  it  is  ^fact?  We  confess  that 
our  experience  obliges  us  to  admit  the  reality  of  the  distinction  here 
pointed  out,  although  at  one  time  we  overlooked  it;  and  it  is  no 
where  more  palpably  seen  than  in  the  large-looking,  but  really 
shallow  foreheads  of  the  Peruvian  skulls,  compared  with  the  appa- 
rently smaller,  but  much  deeper  foreheads  of  the  Greeks,  French,  or 
British. 

A  similar  precaution  is  required  in  estimating  the  developement  of 
the  coronal  region  of  the  brain.  Many  of  the  criminal  heads  pre- 
sent rather  a  broad  upper  surface;  but  it  extends  almost  like  a  flat 
plain,  and  rises  little  above  the  level  of  the  points  of  ossification  in 
the  parietal  and  frontal  bones,  instead  of  forming  the  high  and  arched 
appearince  wbtch  we  remark  in  the  heads  of  Sully,  Melancthon,  and 
others,  noted  for  the  energy  of  their  moral  feelings.  But  the  best 
way  to  ascertain  the  real  size  of  the  coronal  region,  is  to  compare  a 
number  of  heads  of  persons  remarkable  for  moral  endowments  with 
those  of  depraved  criminals,  or  of  persons  known  to  be  deficient  in 
the  higher  feelings  of  our  nature.  If  this  plan  be  followed,  the  diffi- 
culties will,  to  a  great  extent,  disappear.  But  in  this,  as  in  other 
comparisons  of  a  similar  kind,  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  it  is 
not  the  absolute  size  of  the  portion  of  the  brain,  in  one  individual, 
that  is  to  be  compared  with  its  absolute  size  in  a  different  individual. 
The  true  point  of  comparison  is  the  predominance  of  a  given  portion 
over  the  other  portions  in  the  same  head^  with  a  similar  preponder- 
ance over  the  other  portions  in  a  different  head.  The  comparison 
is,  therefore,  not  a  single  but  a  double  one  ,*  and  it  is  not  absolute 
size  that  is  to  be  compared,  but  the  relation  between  an  existing 
preponderance  in  each  of  two  heads,  considered  iff'iih  reference  each 
to  Us  own  Mandard.     For  example,   there  is  a  wide  diflerence 
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between  affirming  that  A.*8  nose  is  larger  than  B,%  mod  affirming 
that  A.'s  nose  id  larger  relatively  to  the  rest  of  his  features  than  B.*» 
relatively  to  his.  The  latter  proposition  may  be  perfectly  correct, 
and  yet  B.'s  nose  be  the  larger  of  the  two  in  absolute  sixe.  It 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  in  all  comparitooe 
between  difierent  heads,  this  double  standard  or  compariaoa  is 
implied — because,  if  this  be  overlooked,  much  confusion  may  eriae. 

Having  thus  made  ourselves  familiar  with  the  larger  divimoos  of 
the  brain,  we  next  proceed,  in  our  verification  of  the  phrenological 
evidence,  to  test  the  functions  ascribed  to  the  individual  organs  or 
portion  of  the  brain ;  and  here,  also,  every  precaution  must  be  used 
to  avoid  error,  and  we  should  be  careful  to  be  begin  with  those 
organs  which,  from  their  size  or  situation,  are  most  easily  observed. 

Some  of  the  leading  propensities  are  in  great  activity  in  childbood 
and  youth,  and,  when  possessed  in  a  high  degree,  present  very 
favourable  opportunities  to  the  inquirer.  In  early  life,  manners  era 
not  yet  broken  into  that  conventional  standard  to  which  most  people 
endeavour  to  approximate  on  becoming  active  members  of  society, 
and  consequently  the  natural  qualities  of  the  individual  stand  forth 
in  a  more  recognisable  form  than  at  a  maturer  age.  Hence  the 
facility  with  which  we  may  then  test  such  propensities  as  SelA 
esteem,  the  love  of  praise.  Cautiousness,  Affection,  Secretiveoev, 
and  Destructiveness.  The  sly  timidity  and  shyness  of  one  child 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  bold  and  confident  openness  of  another. 
'  In  one,  a  fiery  temper  rages  without  control ;  while  another  is 
remarkable  for  patient  submissiveness.  Contrasts  such  as  these 
cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  if  the  organisation  shall  not  be  found  in 
harmony  with  each,  phrenology  must  inevitably  perish.  Facta  alone 
are  what  it  has  to  stand  upon. 

It  would  be  out  of  placn,  even  were  it  possible,  to  enter  here  into 
a  detailed  exposition  of  the  mode  of  observing  every  individual 
organ,  or  of  the  evidence  on  which  its  function  is  held  to  be  ascer- 
tained. For  that,  we  must  refer  to  the  works  named  at  the  head  of 
our  article;  and  particularly  to  the  **  Functions  of  the  Brain"  of  Gall, 
the  "System"of  Combe,  the  "Human  and  Comparative  Phrenology*^ 
and  j)lates  of  Vimont.  All  that  wo  can  do  here,  is  to  point  out  such 
things  as  we  found  most  useful  in  making  our  own  observations,  and 
to  add,  that  in  verifying  the  individual  organs,  we  derived  tbe  greatest 
assisrance  from  placing  side  by  side,  (but  always  with  reference  to  the 
principle  already  explained,)  heads  and  skulls  in  which  the  organ  in 
question  was  possessed  in  opposite  degrees  of  developement.  Thus, 
in  examining  Destructiveness,  we  placed  a  row  of  murderers  and 
ferocious  savages  alongside  of  a  row  of  virtuous  characters  and 
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Hindoos ;  and  in  studyiqg  the  organ  of  Tune  or  melody,  we  con- 
trasted a  row  of  musicians  with  an  equal  number  of  persons  indif- 
ferent to  music.  In  this  way,  the  larger  features  come  out  promi- 
nently, and  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  conclusions  deducible  from 
them.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  collections  of  skulls  and  casts  of 
dead  and  living  characters,  formed  by  Deville  and  many  of  the 
phrenological  societies,  become  of  great  practical  value ;  and  we 
would  advise  those  who,  like  Dr.  Holland,  reject  the  evidence  alto- 
gether, on  the  plea  that  the  facts  are  not  numerous  enough,  to  study 
for  three  months  those  which  already  exist  in  such  a  collection  as 
peville's,  before  they  again  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  We 
^  are  far  from  thinking  that,  af\er  doing  so,  they  will  agree  in  every 
inference  drawn  from  them  by  Deville  himself,  or  by  other  phreno- 
logists; for  the  latter,  like  other  fallible  men,  often  enough  take  a 
step  beyond  the  point  of  solid  support,  and  in  consequence  sink  into 
the  mud  of  error.  But  we  should  be  greatly  surprised  to  meet  with 
any  man  of  average  honesty,  intelligence,  and  industry,  who  did  not 
rise  from  such  an  inquiry  with  a  hrgher  respect  for  the  genius  and 
labours  of  Gall,  and  with  more  than  a  suspicion  that  the  new  phy- 
siology of  the  brain  is  true,  in  its  great  principles  at  least,  and 
requires  only  to  be  assiduously  cultivated  to  lead  ultimately  to  a  rich 
harvest  of  important  results.  To  those  who  really  seek  truth,  we 
would  say.  Do  not  be  too  much  influenced,  either  by  the  successes 
or  the  failures  of  the  phrenologists,  but  go  to  nature  and  observe  for 
yourselves.  Individuals  may  make  '*  lucky  hits"  or  occasional  "  mis- 
takes ;"  but  if  the  main  facts  are  true,  they  will  remain  to  speak  for 
themselves,  in  a  voice  which  cannot  be  misunderstood  by  any  one 
desirous  of  understanding  them;  and  will  be  found  to  substantiate  the 
opinion  of  Cuvier,  that,  as  *'  Certain  parts  of  the  brain  attain^  im  all 
classes  of  animals,  a  detelopement  proportioned  to  the  pe&uliar  pro- 
perties of  these  animaUf  one  may  hope,  by  following  vp  these 
researches^  at  length  to  acquire  some  notion  of  the  particular  uses  of 
each  part  of  the  brain.^^ 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  must  repeat,  that  in 
judging  of  the  developement  of  an  individual  organ,  as  a  direct  test 
of  its  function,  its  size  ought  first  to  be  compared  with  that  cf  the 
other  organs  in  the  same  headf  and  not  with  any  abstract  cr  ideal 
standard.  A  faculty  is  strong  or  weak,  in  proportion  to  the  other 
faculties  of  the  same  mind,  and  the  general  character  takes  its  hue 
from  its  own  predominant  qualities.  Hence  the  obvious  necessity  of 
measuring  mental  power  and  cerebral  developement,  with  reference 
to  the  individual  himself,  when  seeking  for  proofs  of  the  concomi- 
tance of  the  one  with  the  other.     It  is  only  by  keeping  in  mind  this 
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Standard,  that  we  can  compare  the  size  of  an  organ  in  one  bead  with 

its  size  in  another. 

Long  as  we  have  already  dwelt  on  the  subject,  there  are  namerout 
points  of  much  importance,  directly  connected  with  it,  which  we  haTC 
been  obliged  to  pass  over  in  silence,  and  others  which  we  have 
touched  upon  very  cursorily.  But  as  our  object  is  not  to  teach 
phrenology,  but  to  draw  attention  to  it  as  eminently  deserring  of 
serious  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  profession,  our  omissions  are  of 
less  consequence.  At  the  same  time,  we  wish  we  could  have  spared 
room  to  state  more  fully  what  phrenology  is,  and  to  show  a  few  of 
the  numerous  applications  which  may  be  made  of  it  if  it  shall  prove 
to  be  true.  In  the  prevention,  discrimination,  and  treatmeot  of 
insanity,  and  of  nervous  diseases,  it  already  afibrds  great  assistance 
to  the  physician;  and  when  it  shall  be  freed  from  some  of  its  accom- 
panying errors,  and  brought  to  a  maturer  state,  there  will  hardly  be 
a  possibility  of  overrating  its  practical  value  in  education,  in  legisla- 
tion, in  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  the  treatment  of  criminals,  at 
well  aij  in  medicine.  If  true,  it  furnishes  the  elements  of  the  pby- 
siolooy  of  the  brain  and  of  the  philosophy  of  mind ;  and  no  ghost  is 
required  to  tiell  us  how  useful  both  of  these  branches  of  knowledge 
must  be  in  improving  mankind,  and  adding  to  human  happioesv. 
Although  we  are  not  so  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  consider  ourselves 
phrenologists,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  we  have  paid  enoagb 
of  attention  to  it  to  wairant  our  forming  a  high  estimate  of  its  value, 
if  it  shall  ultimately  prove  to  be  true.  That  it  is  rapidly  advancing 
in  professional  estimation,  is  evident  from  many  signs,  and,  perhaps, 
from  none  more  clearly  than  the  extent  to  which  our  best -conducted 
lunatic  asylums  are  already  under  phrenological  guidance.  Every 
day,  indeed,  is  adding  to  the  number;  and  the  direct  evidence,  pro- 
ceeding from  many  quarters,  that  phrenology  is  found  of  daily  and 
hourly  use  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  certainly  affords  a  strong 
presumption  that,  in  its  great  outlines  at  least,  it  must  be  both  true 
and  valuable. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  objections  against  phrenology, 
founded  on  its  alleged  tendency  to  materialism,  fatalism,  irreligioO) 
6lc,  dec. ;  because  discussions  about  consequences  are  utterly  super 
fluous  till  the  truth  be  ascertained.  If  phrenology  is  a  TRrTB,  ft 
is  impossible  that  its  vse  can  lead  to  any  thing  bad.  If  it  is  true, 
(rod  is  its  author,  and  something  more  than  assertion  is  needed  to 
prove  that  He  has  connected  any  one  truth  with  consequences  neces- 
sarily hurtful  to  his  creatures.  If  it  is  false,  its  consequences 
m  ty  and  must  be  bad ;  but  then  the  way  to  get  rid  of  thera,  is  to 
prove  it  false ^  in  which  case,  the  consequences  will  fall  along  with  it 
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into  one  common  grave,  and  give  trouble  to  no  one.  We  may  add, 
however,  that  to  our  minds  it  seems  to  leave  materialism  and  fatalism 
precisely  where  it  found  them,  and  to  plant  religion  on  the  imperish- 
able basis  of  adaptation  to  the  constitution  which  God  has  given  to 
the  mind  of  man. 


ARTICLE  II. 

ON  THE  HARMONY  BGTWEE?!  PHILOSOPHY  AKD  RELIGION.^ 

The  human  mind  consists  of  observing  and  reflecting  powers, 
animal  propensities,  and  moral  sentiments.  The  observing  faculties 
take  cognisance  of  existing  objects  and  events  simply  as  they  pre- 
sent themselves ;  while  the  reflective  powers  perceive  the  relations 
existing  among  them.  The  reflecting  faculties,  joined  with  the 
moral  feelings,  constitute  man's  rational  nature,  and  distinguish  him 
from  the  brutes.  Powers  of  action  are  conferred  on*  man,  by  using 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  his  observing  and  reflecting  intellect, 
he  may  subjugate  external  nature  to  a  prodigious  extent  to  his  sway ; 
and  where  this  power  is  denied  him,  he  may  still,  by  studying  the 
order  of  nature,  accommodate  his  own  conduct  to  its  course,  so  as  to 
reup  advantages  from  its  operations.  Several  conditions  are  neces- 
sary to  render  this  arrangement  beneficial  to  man :  Firsts  External 
nature  must  be  regular,  both  in  its  elementary  constitution  and 
course  of  action :  This  wo  shall  assume  to  bo  the  case ;  because 
every  well-ascertained  fact  in  philosophy  proves  it  to  be  so,  and 
because  the  denial  of  it  implies  a  charge  of  want  of  design  and  intel- 
ligence  in  the  Creator,  which  we  entirely  reject.  Secondly^  The 
human  mind  and  body  must  be  constituted  with  a  wise  adaptation  to 
the  course  of  external  nature :  Every  step  in  science  affords  addi-, 
tional  proof  that  this  proposition  is  true,  and  we  assume  it  to  be  io. 
Thirdly,  The  human  faculties  must  b6  in  harmony  with  each  other : 
If  one  feeling,  legitimately  directed,  gave  us  a  desire  for  an  object, 
and  another,  also  legitimately  directed,  an  aversion  to  it ;  or  if  one 
portion  of  our  intellect  represented  a  certain  course  of  action  as  cal- 
culated to  lead  to  happy  consequences,  while  other  faculties  induced 
us  to  perceive  that  the  result  would  be  disastrous ;  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly act  as  rational  beings.     If  our  elementary  faculties  were  in 

"^  From  the  38th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal. 
VOL.  II. — 32 
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their  constitutioD  contradictory,  they  coald  never  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover which  course  we  ought  to  follow,  nor  to  feel  satisfied  with  any 
mode  of  proceeding  after  we  had  adopted  it. 

The  regularity  of  nature  is  admitted  by  every  individual  in  the 
least  acquainted  with  philosophy.  We  have  heard  Dr.  Chalmers, 
from  his  divinity  chair,  expound  and  illustrate  most  eloquently  the 
doctrine,  that  the  material  universe  is  regulated  by  fixed  laws,  which 
guide  the  minutest  particles,  as  well  as  the  most  ponderous  massed  of 
matter,  in  their  movements.  He  distinguished  between  the  unascer- 
tained and  the  unoertain.  The  laws  of  the  motions  of  the  planets, 
for  example,  have  been  discovered,  and  philosophers  can  with  cer- 
tainty predict  their  positions  and  appearances  at  any  fijture  hour. 
The  motions  of  a  minute  drop  of  water  dashing  over  a  mountain 
precipice  are  not  ascertained,  and,  it  may  be,  not  ascertainable,  by 
human  observation;  but  they  are  equally  certain  as  those  of  the 
mightiest  orb  that  rolls  in  the  boundless  regions  of  space.  That 
atom  of  matter  obeys  the  laws  of  gravitation,  attraction,  and  repo^ 
sion,  as  precisely  as  the  earth  observes  her  laws  of  motion  in  her 
circuit  round  the  sun.  In  a  sermon  preached  in  St.  George^s  church 
on  22d  March,  Dr.  Chalmers  is  reported  in  the  newspapers  to  have 
said : — ^*  As  far  as  our  observation  extends,  nature  has  fuways  pro- 
ceeded in  an  invariable  course,  nor  have  we  ever  witnessed,  as  the 
effect  of  man^s  prayer.  Nature  diverge  from  her  usual  course;  but 
we  afRrm  the  doctrine  of  a  superintending  Providence  as  wide  as  the 
necessities  of  man." 

The  reflecting  intellect  of  man  is  delighted  with  this  view  of  the 
constitution  of  external  creation ;  because,  if  the  adaptation  of  the 
world  to  human  nature  be  wise  and  benevolent,  every  step  in  know- 
ledge must  necessarily  be  one  in  happiness  and  virtue.  The  faculty 
of  Causality,  in  particular,  which  hss  received  its  desires  and  powers 
of  perception  from  the  Creator,  requires  order  and  arrangement  for 
its  satisfaction.  A  world  in  which  regularity  of  cause  and  effect  was 
designedly  wanting,  would  be  in  contradiction  tj  a  mind  in  which  t 
faculty  of  Causality  was  implanted  by  the  Creator;  and  this  is  a 
position  which  appears  to  us  to  be  unassailable.  There  are  some 
brains  in  which  the  organ  of  Causality  is  so  small,  that  the  percep- 
tion of  causation,  and  the  desire  to  trace  it  and  rely  on  it,  are 
extremely  feeble,  and  these  will  probably  dissent  from  our  present 
reasonings ;  but  it  is  equally  irrational  to  assume  the  perceptions  of 
such  individuals  as  standards  of  philosophical  truth,  as  it  would  be 
to  determine  the  importance  of  music  as  an  art  and  science,  by  the 
opinions  of  a  person  extremely  deficient  in  the  organ  of  Tune. 

Man  has  also  received  from  the  Creator,  sentiments  of  Veneration, 
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Hope,  Wonder,  and  Ideality,  which,  combined  with  Conscientious- 
ness and  intellect,  render  him  a  religious  being.  These  faculties 
prompt  him  to  inquire  after,  levurence,  and  love  a  Superior  Being; 
in  short,  to  acknowledge  and  obey  a  God. 

The  problem  which  we  are  now  attempting  to  solve,  is  to  recon- 
cile the  perceptions  of  Causality,  which  instinctively  demands  regu- 
lated order  in  all  objects  and  events,  with  the  desires  of  Veneratioo 
and  Wonder,  which  love  a  God,  doing  according  to  his  good  pleasure 
in  the  armies  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitaats  of  the  earth.  It 
is  clear  that  no  opiDioas  in  philosophy  and  religjon  can  become  prac- 
tically useful  which  do  not  satisfy  lioth  orders  of  faculties.  If  we 
shall  embrace  a  system  of  necessary  caucuition  without  a  God,  our 
religious  sentiments  will  remain  unsatisfied  ;  while,  if  we  shalhesta- 
blish  a  belief  in  the  superintendence  of  a  particular  Providence  on 
such  principles  as  to  contradict  the  perceptions  of  Causality,  we 
shall  ofiend  the  strongest  dictates  of  reason ;  and  by  neither  means 
tan  we  arrive  at  that  internal  harmony  of  feeling  and  perception 
which  is  essential  to  enjoyment,  and  also  to  the  practical  direction 
of  conduct. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  Creator  has  constituted  and  arranged  the 
external  world,  and  the  human  mind  and  l)ody,  with  admirable  wis- 
dom and .  benevolence  in  their  reciprocal  relationship ;  and  that  the 
efficient  power  of  a  particular  Providence  is  exercised  by  the  perfect 
action  of  the  general  laws  which  He  has  established.  In  other 
words,  that  the  general  laws  are  so  complete,  that  they  rule  every 
individual  case  in  the  best  manner;  so  much  so,  that  the  result 
which  they  produce  in  each  instance  could  not  be  varied  without 
departing  from  the  dictates  of  bonevoleneA  and  wisdom.  This  pro- 
position will  be  best  understood  by  means  of  practical  illustrations. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  father  of  a  large  family  is  seized  with 
consumption,  and  is  in  danger  of  dying,  and  that  the  prayers  of 
many  a  believing  and  lovmpf  relative  are  ofiered  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace  for  his  recovery  ;  those  who  contend  for  a  special  Providence, 
independently  of  general  laws,  expect  that  these  prayers  will  be 
heard,  and  that,  if  God  see  it  profitable  for  the  patient  and  his 
family,  he  will  restore  the  sufferer  to  health. 

According  to  our  idea,  the  first  point  of  inquiry  that  prciscnts  itself  is, 
whence  does  the  condition  from  which  deliverance  is  craved^  originate  ? 
Consumption  is  a  diseased  aflection  of  the  material  substance  which 
composes  the  luhgs;  and  we  ask,  did  God  command  that  organ  of 
the  body  to  depart  from  its  healthy  condition,  to  decay,  and,  by  its 
imperfect  action,  to  destroy  the  health  of  its  possessor,  with  a  view 
merely  to  show  forth  the  power  of  his  Providence  in  taking  away  or 
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restoriog  to  health  the  patient,  according  to  his  good  pleasure  ?  or 
did  he  imprint  a  definite  constitution  on  the  lungs,  one  result  of 
which  is  liability  to  disease  from  certain  irregularitiesof  conduct,  and 
did  this  particular  affliction  arise  out  of  that  liability  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  physiological  action  ?  The  latter  is  our  proposition. 
Physiology  shows  that  the  lungs,  if  originally  well  constituted,  and 
subsequently  wisely  treated,  will  operate  in  a  sound  condition  till  the 
natural  period  of  decay  in  advanced  age;  and  that  whenever,  in 
individual  instances,  their  substance  decays  in  early  or  middle  life, 
this  evil  may  be  traced  to  an  inherent  deficiency  in  strength, 
inherited  from  a  feeble  parent,  or  to  undoubted  infringement  of  the 
natural  conditions  on  which  hoalthy  action  has  been  made  by  the 
Creator  to  depend.  There  is  nothing  arbitrary,  therefore,  in  the 
state  of  the  sufferer.  It  is  the  consequence  of  departure  from  phy- 
siological laws,  instituted  apparently  of  deliberate  design  by  the 
Deity  ;  and  the  object  of  the  affliction  appears  to  be  to  induce  men 
who,  having  received  intellectual  faculties,  are  bound  to  use  them,  to 
study  and  obey  the  laws  of  health,  and  abstain  from  all  practices 
tending  to  impair  their  lungs;  and  if  they  shall  have  unfortunhtely 
violated  this  duty,  to  forbear  transmitting  an  enfeebled  constitution 
to  posterity.  Providence,  wo  may  presume,  could  have  entirely 
prevented  the  descent  of  imperfection,  if  He  had  seen  proper;  and 
some  may  complain  of  sufferings  arising  from  inheritance  as  ex- 
tremely unjust  to  the  offspring;  but  whenever  the  parent  has  obeyed 
the  organic  laws,  the  children  inherit  the  reward  in  possessing  fine 
constitutions ;  and  it  appears  to  be  part  of  the  Divine  plan,  that 
where  the  parents  have  violated  them,  the  children  should  endure 
part  of  the  penalty  in  inheriting  feeble  frames.  The  parent  having 
received  rational  faculties,  was  bound  to  us<^  them,  and  he  neglected 
to  do  so  at  the  highest  peril  to  his  offspring. 

The  recovery  of  the  afflicted  parent,  in  the  case  supposed,  means 
the  cessation  of  decay  in  the  material  organ  diseased.  Now,  as  this 
organ,  to  adapt  it  to  man's  rational  nature,  has  received  a  definite 
constitution,  in  virtue  of  which  it  becomes  disordered  from  certain 
kinds  of  treatment,  and  maintains  itself  in  health,  in  certain  other 
circumstances ;  the  object  of  the  prayer  may  be,  either  that  Provi- 
dence will,  in  this  instance,  dispense  with  all  the  established  laws 
which  regulate  the  condition  of  the  lungs,  and  restore  the  patient  to 
health  without  fulfilment  of  the  natural  conditions;  or  that  the 
patient  and  his  advisers  may  so  study  and  obey  the  Divine  laws  as 
to  discover  and  apply  the  established  means  for  bringing  back  bis 
lungs  into  a  prosperous  state.  The  latter  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
legitimate   object  o(  pr^^et;  and  it  is  calculated  to  satisfy  both 
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Veneration  and  Causality.  Veneration  is  gratified  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  Divine  Providence  in  the  establishment  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  action  of  the  lungs;  and  Causality  is  pleased  with  the 
perception  that  their  operations  are  characterised  by  regularity, 
benevolence,  and  wisdom. 

The  great  error  fallen  into  by  those  who  object  to  this  view,  is, 
that  they  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  condition  from  which 
deliverance  is  asked  by  means  of  prayer,  is  one  brought  about  by 
the  Creator  himself,  in  the  perfect  knowledge  of  all  its  conse- 
quences. If  a  poor  man  feel  disposed  to  pray  for  riches,  he  ought 
to  consider  the  causes  of  his  poverty,  and  he  will  find  that  they  are 
incapacity,  inattention,  ignorance,  recklessness,  or  some  other  defi- 
ciency in  himself,  in  his  circumstances,  or  in  those  persons  with 
whom  he  is  associated  ;  and  according  to  our  view,  he  ought  to  set 
about  removing  these  causes  before  his  prayer  can  have  efllect.  If  a 
parent  is  aflHicted  with  a  profligate  son,  and  pray  for  his  amendment, 
he  ought  first  to  examine  his  own  conduct,  and  see  whether  that 
child  does  not  date  his  existence  from  a  day  when  the  parent  gave 
himself  up  to  riot  and  debauchery,  or  to  passion,  or  to  some  insen- 
sate pursuit ;  and  if  he  find  this  to  be  the  case,  he  ought  to  regard 
his  son^s  immoral  dispositions  as  the  personification  of  his  own  sin, 
and  view  himself  as  the  chief  cause.  He  ought  next  to  consider 
whether  the  education  bestowed,  and  example  set,  have  been  condu- 
cive to  the  child's  improvement.  He  will  discover  that  his  disposi- 
tions have  an  origin  which  leaves  no  stain  upon  the  goodness  of  Pro- 
vidence. It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  J)ivine  Being,  to  say  that  he 
has  bestowed  oo  man  lungs,  which,  if  properly  used,  will  success- 
fully execute  their  functions  for  seventy  or  eighty  years;  but  which, 
if  improperly  treated,  inll  waste  at  an  earlier  age ;  when  it  is  added, 
that  he  has  also  bestowed  upon  human  beings  faculties  capable, 
when  duly  applied,  of  discovering  and  fulfilling  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  their  healthy  action,  and  of  avoiding  the  causes  that  lead  to 
premature  decay.  Our  view  implies  that  the  laws  of  nature  have, 
every  one  of  them,  a  beneficial  tendency,  when  properly  understood 
and  obeyed ;  and  that  every  particular  evil  which  afflicts  any  indi- 
vidual man,  arises  from  infringement  of  one  or  more  of  these  laws, 
in  his  progenitors,  himself,  or  his  associates,  perhaps  through  igno- 
rance, perversity,  or  incapacity.  In  many  instances  this  can  be 
demonstrated  :  Although,  owing  to  the  existence  of  vast  regions  of 
unexplored  territory  in  the  natural  world,  many  instances  of  evil 
occur,  in  which  the  precise  operation  of  the  natural  laws  cannot  be 
traced ;  yet  these  are  the  regions  of  the  unascertained,  and  not  of 
the  uncertain.     The  region  of  the  uncertain  would  be  one  in  which 
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the  elements  of  nature  had  received  no  de6nite  constitution,  and  acted 
under  no  established  laws.  We  have  no  authority  for  supposing 
that  the  regularity  and  perfection  of  the  divine  goverameDt  termi* 
nates  at  the  point  at  which  our  knowledge  of  it  ends.  Every  gene- 
ration that  unrolls  an  additional,  chapter  of  the  volume  of  natural 
knowledge,  will  acquire  new  proofs  of  wisdom  and  goodnen,  in- 
grained in  the  constitution  of  creation. 

If  a  widow  have  an  only  son  at  sea,  and  be  be  overtaken  by  a 
storm,  and  she  pray  for  his  deliverance,  what  will  be  the  efl^t! 
We  observe,  in  the  fir.st  pldce,  that,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Creator  has  regulated  the  action  of  the  elements  in  conformity  with 
his  divine  goodness  and  wisdom,  the  storm  is  no  arbitrary  or  acci- 
dental occurrence.  It  is  a  great  result  of  great  causes,  inslitftted 
und  directed  by  Supreme  Wisdom,  and  operating  for  unquestionable 
good.  Man's  intellect  is  sufficient  to  inform  him  that  storms  do 
occasionally  blow  at  sea,  and  he  is  bound  to  keep  proper  instruments 
for  indicating  their  approach,  and  also  to  construct  his  ship  and  to 
manage  it  with  skill  sufficient  to  meet  their  violence,  or  stay  on  dry 
land.  In  the  general  case,  the  vessel  will  not  sink  unless  she  be  too 
feeble  to  resist  the  winds  and  waves,  be  unskilfully  managed,  or  have 
been  brought  too  close  upon  a  rock  or  shore.  The  individuala  on 
board  may  have  acted  up  to  the  utmost  of  their  knowledge  and 
power ;  but  the  course  of  Providence  seems  to  require,  not  only  that 
the  individuals  should  do  their  best,  but  that  they  should  do  all  that 
is  necessary  by  the  constitution  of  nature  to  bring  about  the  end 
desired.  Jf  they  cannot  do  this,  they  should  not  try  the  adventure. 
British  ships  ride  triumphantly  through  seas  and  storms,  in  which 
Chinese  junks  would  sink  to  the  bottom ;  and  since  steam-engines 
were. applied  to  navigation,  a  new  power  lb%  been  gained  to  avoid 
shipwreck,  and  render  shores  less  fatal  to  the  mariner.  *'The 
•narine  barometer,^'  says  Mr.  Arnot,  '<  hai  not  yet  been  in  general 
ij8  *  for  many  years,  and  the  author  was  one  of  a  numerous  crew 
who  probably  owed  their  preservation  to  its  almost  miraculous 
warning.  It  was  in  a  southern  latitude.  The  sun  had  just  set  with 
placid  appearance,  closing  a  beautiful  afternoon,  and  the  usual  mirth 
of  the  evening  watch  was  proceeding,  when  the  captain's  order  came 
to  prepare  with  all  haste  for  a  storm.  The  barometer  had  begun 
to  fall  with  appalling  rapidity.  As  yet,  the  oldest  sailors  had  not 
perceived  even  a  threatening  in  the  sky,  and  were  surprised  at  the 
oxtcnt  and  hurry  of  the  preparations;  but  the  required  measures 
were  not  completed,  when  a  more  awful  hurricane  burst  upon  them 
than  the  most  experienced  had  ever  braved."  *Mn  that  awful  night, 
but  for  the  Utile  lube  oC  mercury  which  had  given  the  warning, 
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neither  the  strength  of  the  noble  ship,  nor  the  skill  and  energies  of 
the  commander,  could  have  saved  one  man  to  tell  the  tale.**^  If 
Providence  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  human  skill  when  the  limits 
of  individual  knowledge  were  attained,  there  would  be  no  premium 
ofiered  by  the  order  of  creation  to  the  advance  of  the  race  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  own  faculties,  and  the  study  of  the  institutions  of 
nature,  duties  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  a  rational  being.  If  Pro^ 
▼ideuce,  in  answer  to  prayer,  had  enabled  sailing  vessels  to  move 
against  or  without  the  wind,  we  should  never  have  had  steamboats. 
The  destruction  by  storms  of  weak  and  ill-managed  ships,  leads  to 
higher  attention  in  constructing  and  navigating  vessels ;  and  any 
relaxation  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Ruler,  in  enforcing  these  requi- 
sites, would  be  a  premium  ofiered  to  human  sloth  and  incapacity; 
whereas  thq  design  of  the  Creator  appears  to  be,  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  rigid  but  salutary  discipline,  to  hold  out  lewards  to  men  to 
improve  themselves  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  activity,  in  the  highest 
possible  degree.  This  end  is  promoted  by  the  destruction  of  the 
careless,  when  they  throw  themselves  in  the  way  of  danger.  The 
widow  would  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  a  storm  existed  at  the 
distance  of  thousands  of  leagues;  but  waving  this  objection,  the 
object  of  her  prayer  may  be  supposed  to  be,  either  that  Providence 
would  ajrest  the  storm  before  the  ends  for  which  it  was  raised  were 
accomplished,  which  is  not  a  proper  petition ;  or  that  her  son  might 
sail  in  safety,  although  he  had  embarked  in  a  ship  not  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  tempest,  or  joined  himself  to  an  ignorant  and  incapable 
crew,  or  had  come  too  near  the  shore  to  be  able,  according  to  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  motion  of  ships,  to  avoid  being  driven  on  a 
shoal.  If  the  storm  be  serving  a  great  and  beneficial  end — if  the 
undcviating  regularity#4^  the  laws  of  motion  constitutes  the  very 
basis  of  navigation,  which  could  not  be  interfered  with  without  incal- 
culable mischief  to  man  himself — and  if  it  be  the  design  of  Provi- 
dence to  encourage  vigoroot  exertion,  aiid  punish  rashness,  igno- 
ance,  and  incapacity,  then  we  do  not  think  that  the  prayer,  in  this 
form,  could  be  answered,  in  consistency  with  any  rational  idea  of 
the  divine  government  of  the  world.  The  proper  prayer,  in  our 
opinion,  would  be  one  by  the  young  sailor  himself  and  his  comrades, 
that  they  might  put  iorth  that  skill,  perseverance,  and  exertion,  which, 
by  the  established  order  of  creation,  were  necessary  to  meet  the 
dangers  of  their  condition,  and  to  navigate  the  ship  in  safety  through 
the  storm.  Omnipotence  and  ubiquity  are  necessarily  implied  in  all 
adequate  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  we  consider  him  cog- 

• 
•  Arnot'f  ElemoDU  of  Phyiicf,  i.  350. 
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nisant  of  every  operation  that  takes  place  in  the  physical  world ;  in 
fact,  we  regard  all  its  laws  as  mere  emanations  of  his  will;  their 
invariableness  being  the  necessary  result  of  his  invariahleness, 
which  is  inseparable  from  perfect  knowledge  and  complete  power. 
Change  for  the  better  always  implies  imperfection,  and  change  for 
the  worse  is  more  incompatible  still  with  the  notion  of  perfect  wit* 
dom  and  goodness.  The  Creator  is  equally  cognisant  of  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  devotee;  and  hence  there  is  complete  commuQioo 
between  him  and  his  intelligent  creatures.  Obedience  to  the  laws 
which  he  has  established  is  conformity  to  his  will ;  and  the  bene- 
ficial consequences  of  obedience,  are  purely  gifts  of  his  grace.  In 
nil  prayers,  the  qualification,  "if  it  bo  thy  will,"  is  expressed  or 
understood ;  but  the  laws  impressed  by  the  Creator  on  external 
nature  have  not  been  generally  recognised  and  taught  by  religious 
guides  to  the  people,  as  manifestations  of  the  divine  will.  Id  conse- 
quence, they  continue  to  be  grievously  infringed,  and  enormous  evils 
ensue. 

We  aro  at  a  loss  to  discover  whether  this  view  difiers  or  not  from 
that  which  appears  to  be  entertained  by  Dr.  Chalmers.  In  the 
notice  of  his  sermon  (published  in  the  Weekly  Chronicle  of  24th 
March,)  he  \h  reported  to  have  said,  "  There  is  an  infidelity  abroad 
that  would  expunge  the  doctrine  of  a  special  Providence,  and  the 
f'fTicacy  of  prayer.  As  far  as  our  observation  extends,  nature  has 
always  proceeded  in  an  invariable  course,  nor  have  we  ever  wit- 
nessed, as  the  effect  of  man's  prayers,  nature  to  verge  from  her 
usual  course ;  but  we  affirm  the  doctrine  of  a  superintending  Provi- 
dence as  wide  as  the  necessities  of  man.  Grant  the  uniformity  of 
visible  nature,  and  how  lilthi  does  it  amount  to!  We  can  discover 
the  first  step  upward  in  the  chain  of  causation,  and  call  it  the  proxi- 
mate, of  the  next,  and  call  it  the  remote  cause  ;  but  there  are  higher 
events  in  the  train  wu  try  in  vain  to  reach,  which  will  ever  lie  in 
deepest  concealment  from  our  view;  and  the  Deity  may,  by  a 
responsive  touch  at  the  higher  end  of  the  chain  of  events,  give 
eflicacy  to  the  prayer  of  man  without  the  answer  being  visible  to 
man,  which,  if  the  intervention  were  at  the  lower  end  of  the  chain, 
would  render  it  a  miracle  to  the  eye  of  man.  In  this  way,  the 
reaction  to  prayer  is  at  a  place  higher  than  the  observation  of  philo- 
sophy can  reach.  All  that  man  can  see,  is  but  the  closing  footsteps 
in  the  series.  The  domain  of  philosophy  terminates  at  that  which 
we  can  reach  by  human  ken.  Beyond  this,  may  be  termed  the 
region  of  faith.  At  this  place  of  supernal  command,  the  Deity  can 
<iirect  matters  as  he  will,  without  altering  any  of  the  visible  laws 
of  the  universe."' 
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We  agree  with  Dr.  Chalmers  in  affirming  "  the  doctrine  of  a 
superintending  Providence  as  wide  as  the  necessities  of  man;*' 
because  we  consider  every  position  in  which  man  can  be  placed,  to 
be  reached  by  the  laws  established  by  the  Creator,  and  thnt  these 
are  constituted  with  such  admirable  efficiency  and  wisdom,  that  they 
meet  every  particular  case  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Any  special 
act  of  Providence  that  should  produce  a  result  different  from  that 
which  they  would  evolve,  would  be  a  departure  from  wisdom.  The 
Creator  does  not  require  to  think  twice,  and  correct  himself  like 
men.  We  conceive  ourselves  maintaining  the  greatness,  goodness, 
and  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  Creator,  in  teaching  this  view ;  and 
we  can  conceive  no  other  reconcileable  at  once  with  the  divine  per- 
fection, and  with  man*s  rational  nature.  The  experience  of  life 
shows  that,  in  some  instances,  prayers  are  followed  by  (he  conse- 
quences desired,  and  at  other  times  not;  and  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  chief  difference  between  Dr.  Chalmers*  view  and  ours,  lies  in 
this — that  we  conceive  the  established  natural  conditions  to  have 
been  fulfilled  in  those  cases  in  which  the  desire  of  the  prayer  is 
granted,  and  not  to  have  been  fulfilled  when  it  is  not  granted ;  the 
order  of  creation  having  been  so  wisely  arranged  all  the  while,  that 
no  deviation  from  it  was  necessary  ;  whereas  he  appears  to  conceive 
that  the  Deity,  *'  by  a  responsive  touch  at  the  higher  end  of  the 
chain  of  events,  gives  efficacy  to  the  prayer  of  man,"  independently 
of  his  fulfilling  the  natural  conditions  on  which  his  deliverance 
depended  by  the  established  order  of  the  universe.  Dr.  Chalmers 
considers  that  in  this  way  'Mhe  reaction  to  prayer  is  at  a  place  higher 
than  the  observation  of  philosophy  can  reach."  We  should  like  to 
see  this  idea  applied  to  any  specific  actual  case.  Will  the  Deity,  in 
answer  to  the  consumptive  father's  prayer,  touch  any  spring  of 
causation  which  will  subvert  the  established  conditions  on  which  the 
healthy  action  of  the  lungs  depends?  If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirma- 
tive, we  inquire  whether  this  does  not  imply  a  direct  condemnation 
of  these  conditions,  as  unsuitable  and  improper  in  themselves,  which 
require  to  be  subverted  or  dispensed  with?  If  the  answer  be  in  the 
negative,  and  if  we  are  told  that  the  natural  conditions  must  be  ful- 
filled, then  he  and  we  are  agreed.  If  he  say  that  the  Deity,  in 
answer  to  prayer,  will  cause  the  natural  conditions  to  be  fulfilled, 
whereas,  if  there  had  been  no  prayer,  he  would  have  allowed  the 
neglect  of  them  to  go  on,  and  the  patient  to  die ;  we  agree,  also,  in 
this  opinion,  under  certain  explanations.  It  appears  to  us,  that 
when  the  organs  of  Veneration,  Hope,  and  Wonder,  are  larne  in  an 
individual,  he  is  naturally  disponed  to  pray ;  and  that  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  results  from  the  established  laws  of  his  constitution,  which 
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arc  cognisable  by  reason.     We  shall  endeavour  to  explain  this  pro- 
position. 

Let  us  revert  to  the  case  of  the  consumptive  patient;  if  the  prayer 
be,  that  he  and  his  advisers  and  attendants  may  discover  and  fulfil 
all  the  conditions  appointed  by  Divine  Providence  for  the  restoration 
of  diseased  lungs,  in  the  full  reliance  on  the  Divine  goodness,  that 
the  malady  has  not  been  sent  vindictively  or  arbitrarily,  but  results 
from  infringement  of  physiological  laws  highly  beneficial  to  man 
when  duly  observed,  the  efi^cts  of  the  prayer  would  be  the  follow- 
ing:— The  feeling  of  submission  to  the  divine  appointment,  and  of 
confidence  in  the  divine  goodness,  and  the.  earnest  attention  to  all 
physical  and  moral  conditions  which  could  influence  recovery,  would 
operate  in  the  most  favourable  manner  on  the  constitution,  and 
greatly  promoto  that  kind  of  action  in  the  body  from  which  coova> 
lescenco  must  proceed.  Prayer,  advanced  in  expectation  of  divine 
aid,  independently  of  fulfilment  of  the  natural  conditions,  would  lead 
to  indifference  and  inattention  to  these  appliances — would  withdraw 
the  mind  from  all  consideration  of  the  causes  and  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  leave  to  Providence  the  duty  of  performing  a  miracle,  in 
order  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  an  ignorant  devotee. 

Experience  shows  that  the  patient  frequently  dies,  notwithstanding 
the  most  earnest  prayers.  Our  explanation  is,  that  the  physiological 
laws,  although  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  patient^s  mind,  do  not 
depend  on  it  alone,  but  on  it  and  other  conditions ;  and  that,  in  cases 
of  death,  these  other  conditions  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Providence 
appears  to  be  inexorable,  where  too  wide  a  departure  from  the 
appointed  conditions  of  health  has  ensued.  Submission,  then,  be- 
comes the  patient's  duty  and  only  resource. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  cure  would  tajte  place  if  the  natural 
conditions  were  fulfilled,  as  well  without  prayer  as  with  it.  This 
must  mean,  that  if  the  lungs  should  heal  by  the  operation  of  physio- 
logical causes  without  prayer,  the  diMMe  would  be  at  an  end;  which 
IS  granted.  In  like  manner,  if  inflammation  should,  in  any  particular 
case,  subside  without  bleeding,  the  disease  would  be  gone;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  there  is  no  need  for  bleeding  in  inflammation  in 
general.  The  general  rule  is,  that  bleeding  tends  to  cure  inflamma- 
tion; and  also  the  general  rule  is,  that  a  pious,  submissive,  and 
enlijrhtened  frame  of  mind  promotes  recovery  from  all  diseases,  by 
exciting  that  kind  of  action  in  the  animal  economy  which  is  favour- 
able to  health.  Prayer,  by  exercising  the  highest  and  best  faculties, 
adds  to  the  power  of  fulfilling  the  natural  conditions  on  which  restora- 
tion depends.  The  mind,  which  in  sickness  has  no  conviction  of  the 
exiBtence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  no  confidence  in  his  power  and  good- 
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ness,  and  no  reliance  on  his  administration  of  the  world,  must  be  so 
shallow,  reckless,  pugnacious  and  irrational,  that  it  will  be  blind  at 
almost  every  condition  calculated  to  influence  health,  and  will  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  the  laws  of  Divine  Providence,  which  it  can  neither  per- 
ceive nor  obey.  A  mind  of  a  high  moral  and  intellectual  endow- 
ment will  trust  in  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world,  and  try  to 
obey  his  laws;  and  the  exercise  of  the  concomitant  dispositions  will 
unquestionably  promote  the  progress  of  the  body's  cure.  In  like 
manner,  the  sailor  whose  mind  is  alive  to  this  view  of  divine  govern- 
ment, who  relies  implicitly  on  a  benevolent  Providence  for  protection 
when  he  does  his  own  duty,  will  be  led  to  fulfil  the  natural  conditions 
on  which  deliverance  from  shipwreck  depends,  with  greater  alacrity 
and  success,  than  if  his  mind  were  obtuse  and  unthinking,  reckless 
and  irreverent,  or  ignorant  and  superstitious. 

Where  the  petitioner  cannot  fulfil  the  natural  conditions  necessary 
for  bis  deliverance,  as  in  cases  of  incurable  diseases  and  fatal  ship- 
wrecks, he  ought  to  pray  for  a  spirit  of  resignation  and  submission 
to  the  divine  will.  The  rational  worshipper  who  believes  in  the 
wise  regulation  of  every  object  and  event  in  nature  by  a  Supreme 
intelligence,  who  perceives  that  a  part  is  allotted  to  him  to  perform 
on  the  stage  of  life,  and  that  faculties  are  given  to  him  for  this  pur- 
pose, will,  in  presence  of  his  God,  survey  the  objects  of  his  approach- 
ing pursuits,  and  their  relationship  to  the  divine  laws,  and  put  forth 
an  ardent  wish  that  he  may  successfully  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
appointed  station.  If  he  have  faith  in  the  perfection  of  the  divine 
laws,  and  in  their  power  to  reach  him  in  every  position,  he  will  be 
strongly  led  to  prefer  high  and  virtuous  objects,  t)ecause  he  must 
know  that  these  alone  meet  with  divine  approval  and  protection;  and 
he  will  experience  a  depth  of  obligation  to  improve  his  whole  nature, 
and  to  a^cquire  strength,  activity,  and  knowledge,  that  he  may  be 
enabled  to  act  rightly,  which  can  scarcely  be  felt  where  no  such 
views  are  entertained.  He  will  look  for  a  specific  cure  for  every 
specific  evil,  and  always  presume  himself  to  be  in  the  wrong  when 
he  suffers.  Such  a  worshipper  appears  to  us  to  be  prepared  for  a 
higher  discharge  of  duty,  as  a  moral  and  ioteliectual  being,  than  if 
he  recognised  no  God;  and  his  prayers  will,  according  to  the  esta- 
blished laws  of  the  world,  conduce  forcibly  to  their  own  fulfilment. 

We  forbear  entering  into  Scriptural  discussions,  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  our  article  on  Scripture  and  Science,  vol.  vii.  p.  821.  By 
discussing  the  question  on  the  principles  of  reason,  we  avoid  wound- 
ing religious  opinions,  which  we  treat  with  the  highest  respect,  and 
we  place  such  implicit  reliance  on  the  harmony  of  all  truth,  that  we 
doubt  not  that  if  we  arrive  at  sound  conclusions  in  reason  and  philo- 
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8ophy,  they  will  harmonise  with  all  sound  interpretation  of  Scrip> 
ture.  In  point  of  fact,  we  could  cite  numerous  instances  in  which 
views  similar  to  those  now  advocated  have  been  expounded  bj 
divines  as  Scriptural  doctrine.  So  far  from  regarding  these  priih 
ciples  as  inimical  to  piety,  we  humbly  think  that  Religion  will  never 
put  forth  half  her  power  until  she  shall  be  wedded  to  Philosophy. 
Religion  springs  from  Veneration,  Hope,  and  Wonder;  and  when  these 
sentiments  act  in  opposition  to  Causality  and  the  observing  powers, 
they  must  remain  unproductive.  If  the  external  world  be  constituted 
in  harmony  with  reason,  no  sentiment,  when  legitimately  directed, 
can  contradict  philosophy.  The  first  and  most  striking  eflect  of 
these  principles,  if  carried  into  practice,  would  be  a  deep  conviction 
of  the  extent  and  danger  of  our  ignorance,  unbounded  confidence  in 
the  Creator,  and  an  eager  desire  to  discover  his  laws  and  to  obey 
them.  Every  teacher  of  religion,  who  was  penetrated  by  these 
views,  would  feel  that  he  was  dealing  forth  mere  husks  to  his  people, 
when  he  taught  them  only  duties  to  be  performed,  without  showing 
them  how  to  accomplish  them.  In  short,  science  and  philosophy 
would  become  the  pioneers  of  religion,  and  religion  would  constitute 
the  vivifying  and  presiding  spirit  of  human  undertakings.  Man's 
rational  powers  will  never  display  themselves  in  their  full  might, 
until  his  whole  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  shall  combine  in  one 
sustained  effort  to  discover  and  obey  the  divine  laws.  At  present, 
clerical  teachers  give  too  little  instruction  to  the  people  concerning 
thn  natural  conditions  which  must  accompany  religion,  to  render  it 
efficacious  in  temporal  affairs;  an  omission  which  dan  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  fact  of  the  present  system  of  religious  teaching  hav- 
ing been  instituted  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  when  science  and 
philosophy  were  unknown.  At  that  time,  God  was  scarcely  recoji^* 
nised,  in  any  practical  sense,''as  the  author  of  external  nature. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  our  doctrine  and  that  which 
teaches  that  whatever  is,  is  right.  According  to  the  latter  principle, 
murder  is  virtuous,  because  it  exists.  According  to  our  view,  it  is 
only  the  faculty  of  Destructivcness  and  its  legitimate  applications 
which  are  right ;  all  abuses  of  it  are  wrong.  Wo  maintain,  farther, 
that  the  order  of  creation,  both  physical  and  moral,  is  arranged  in 
harmony  with  this  faculty,  as  an  existing  propensity,  and  with  its 
proper  uses;  but  at  variance  with,  and  calculated  to  check  and 
punish,  its  abuses.  Every  rational  person  admits,  that,  in  certain 
instances,  the  efficacy  of  prayer  is  limited  by  the  natural  laws;  no 
old  man  in  his  senses  prays  to  be  renderedyoung  again,  although 
the  Divine  Being  cou\d  eaa\\y  ^erCotai  this  change,  which  would  be 
very  desirable  for  l\\e  a^^A  d^NQ\.^^\  xv^\  ^^«.%  vs^  ^ncci^'ei  ^t«a!q.^ 
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whose  leg  has  been  amputated,  pray  that  it  may  grow  on  again. 
The  prayers  in  these  instances  are  limited  to  a  prolongation  of  life, 
with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  age,  and  to  recovery  to  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  limb,  and  to  the  general  health  of  the 
sufierer.  The  sdle  reason  for  this  limitation  is,  that  these  benefits 
appear  to  be  all  that  the  laws  of  our  constitution,  appointed  by  the 
Creator,  authorise  us  to  expect,  as  agreeable  to  his  will.  Our  doc- 
trine does  not  teach  that  an  amputated  limb  is  as  desirable  as  a 
sound  and  serviceable  one ;  but  only  that  no  limb  requires  to  be  cut 
off  as  the  direct  and  proper  result  of  observing  the  divine  laws ;  on 
the  contrary,  that  this  necessity  springs  exclusively  from  infringe- 
ment of  laws  calculated  to  produce  beneficial  efiects  in  their  legiti- 
mate sphere  of  action,  although  leading  to  painful  consequences, 
when  neglected  or  infringed.  These  laws  are  in  themselves  so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  human  constitution,  that  they  could  not 
now  be  interfered  with,  the  elements  of  physical  and  moral  nature 
remaining  unchanged,  without  injury  to  man  himsejf.  When  we 
enter  the  regions  of  the  unascertained  in  philosophy  and  science, 
many  persons  conceive  that  we  have  then  arrived,  also,  at  those  of 
the  uncertain ;  or  that  Providence  operates,  in  an  unknown  territory, 
in  a  manner  difierent  from  that  followed  by  him  in  the  explored 
domains  of  nature.  Many  men  who  will  not  expect  an  extirpated 
eye  to  grow  in  again,  in  answer  to  prayer,  will  think  it  quite  reason- 
able to  hope,  that,  by  addresses  to  heaven,  the  cholera  may  be 
arrested  by  a  special  interference,  independently  of  the  removal  of 
its  physical  causes;  or  that  these  causes  themselves  may  be  stayed 
by  a  responsive  touch  in  the  chain  of  causation  at  a  higher  link  than 
man  can  reach,  in  answer  to  their  petitions.  We  humbly  think, 
that  if  we  saw  clearly  the  physical  causes  of  cholera,  their  modes  of 
operation,  and  the  natural  adaptation  «f  other  physical  and  moral 
causes  within  human  reach  to  modify  or  arrest  them,  this  expecta- 
tion would  appear  as  little  warranted  by  true  religion,  as  the  hope 
that  smalUpox  should  be  averted  by  prayer  without  va(!cination,  or 
that  after  amputation  a  new  leg  should  shoot  forth. 

In  these  observations,  we  confine  our  attention  exclusively  to  the 
world  as  now  constituted,  after  miraculous  power  has  ceased  to 
operate.  Not  one  word  of  our  argument  applies  togperiods  and 
places  where  miraculous  interference  was  the  law  of  the  divine 
government.  There  and  then  every  arrangement  would  be  wisely 
adapted  to  that  order  of  administration.  If  miraculous  power  still 
continued  to  be  exercised,  we  would  yield  up  reason  at  once,  and  be 
guided  by  faith  alone ;  but  if  it  has  ceased,  and  if  the  order  of  crea- 
tion be  now  adapted  to  the  regular  developeooieut  and  ^V^^d^^  \\£i.\\^^^- 
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meat  of  man's  rattonal  nature,  we  subject  our  faith  to  our  reason,  in 
regard  to  the  action  of  physical  causes,  and  believe  that  in  doing  so 
we  conform  ourselves  to  the  will  of  God. 


ARTICLE  III. 


PATHOLOGICAL    FACTS. 


[The  following  pathological  facts  have  been  communicated  to  us 
by  Mr.  O.  S.  Fowler,  and,  as  they  have  never  before  been  published, 
we  deem  them  worthy  of  record  in  the  Journal.  Such  facts  afford 
evidence  so  positive  and  irresistible  in  proof  of  the  science,  that  they 
need  no  accompanying  remarks  to  enforce  their  presentation. — ^Ed.] 

Whilst  lecturing  on  phrenology  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1897, 
^  Dr.  Howard,  who  then  lived  in  Carmine  street,  called  on  mtr  ' 
December  27,  and  stated  that,  on  the  evening  before,  he  had  -been 
called  in  great  haste  to  visit  a  lady  who  was  seized  with  a  most 
violent  local  pain,  which  was  so  severe  as  entirely  to  prostrate  her 
in  fifteen  minutes  by  producing  fainting.  When  brought  to,  she  had 
forgotten  the  names  of  every  person  and  thing  around  her,  and 
almost  entirely  lost  the  use  of  words,  not  because  she  could  not 
articulate  them,  but  because  she  could  not  remember  nor  think  of 
them.  She  could  not  even  mention  the  name  of  her  husband,  or  her 
children,  or  of  any  article  she  wanted,  nor  in  any  way  convey  her 
ideas  by  wards.  Yet  she  iioderstood  all  that  was  said  to  her,  and 
possessed  every  other  kind  of  memory  unimpaired.  "  And  where  is 
this  pain  located  ?"  I  eagerly  inquired.  "  That  is  for  you  to  say," 
said  Dr.  H.  ''  If  phrenology  is  truii  pou  ought  to  be  able  to  tell 
uhere  it  is  located."  "  Then  it  is  over  her  eyes,'*^  said  1  ;  and  he 
replied,  "  That  is  the  place."  The  pain  was  seated  there,  and  no 
where  else.  In  other  words,  the  phrenological  organ  of  Language 
had  become  greatly  diseased,  and  the  faculty  of  Language  was  tbt 
only  mental  power  that  sufiered  injury,  all  the  others  rennaining 
unimpaired. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  of  Poltsville,  Pa.,  related  to  the  writer,  about  two 
years  since,  the  following  fact; — One  of  his  patientt  fell  from  a  horse, 
striking  the  centre  of  his  forehead  against  a  rock,  by  means  of  which 
accident  a  small  portion  of  brain  was  lost.  As  Dr.  C.  entered  the 
room,  the  patient  recognised  him,  as  he  did  each  of  his  neighbours, 
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but  had  forgotten  every  fact  and  even/,  and  them  only,  *  He  asked 
the  doctor  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
informed,  forgot,  and  asked  again.  To  use  Dr.  C.'s  expression, 
"  Fifty  times  over  he  asked  what  was  the  matter,  and  as  often  as 
told,  forgot,  and  asked  again.'*  He  forgot  that  his  brother  was 
coming  on  that  day  from  a  distance  to  visit  him,  and  that  he  himself 
had  then  started  with  the  design  of  meeting  his  brother — a  thing 
which  any  one  would  certainly  be  very  likely  to  remember  under 
those  circumstances.  Every  past  event  was  to  him  as  though  it 
was  not,  yet  all  his  other  mental  powers  remained  uninjured. 
When  depletion  was  proposed,  he  objected,  and  assigned  his  reasons, 
showing  that  his  reasoning  faculties  were  unimpaired.  After  his 
recovery  from  this  injury,  he  regained,  to  a  considerable  extent,  his 
memory  for  facts,  events,  dec.  I  have  seen  this  individual,  examined 
the  scar,  and  know,  from  its  location,  that  it  was  the  organ  of 
Eventuality  that  was  injured  by  this  accident. 

Dr.  Ramsay,  of  Bloomfield,  Pa.,  reported  the  following  case  as 
having  occurred  in  his  practice : — About  four  years  since,  a  patient 
of  his,  in  consequence  of  his  horse  becoming  frightened,  was  thrown  ^ 
with,  great  violence  against  a  fence,  striking  the  centre  of  his  fore- 
head against  the  corner  of  a  rail.  When  Dr.  R.  was  called  in,  he 
recognised  him,  and  asked  "  What  all  this  fuss  was  about  ?''  As 
soon  as  Dr.  R.  had  told  him,  he  forgot,  and  asked  again  and  again, 
and  continued  the  inquiry  many  times  in  succession ;  and  to  this  day, 
he  has  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  this  most  important  event  in 
his  life,  except  the  mere  fact  that  his  horse  becanr.c  verv  much 
frightened. 

Another  case  was  related  to  the  writer,  in  the  winter  of  1840,  by 
the  Rev.  S.  G.  Callahan,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  a  teacher  of 
high  intellectual  and  moral  worth,  at  Laurell,  Del.  About  twelve 
years  ago,  the  Rev.  Mr.  C.  was  intimately  acquainted  with  a  Dr. 
Thomas  Freeman,  formerly  a  surgeon  on  board  an  English  man-of- 
war,  who,  in  an  action  with  the  Dutch,  received  a  very  severe  blow 
from  a  rope  with  a  knot  in  it,  which  broke  in  the  skull  in  the  centre 
of  his  forehead,  *'here,''  said  Rev.  Mr.  C,  (putting  his  finger  directly 
on  the  organ  of  Eventuality,)  *'  producing  a  cavity  resembling  thA 
inside  of  a  section  of  the  larger  end  of  a  hen's  egg."  The  accident 
caused  a  loss  of  memory  of  facta  O'dy^  (which  occasioned  his  dis- 
missal on  half-pay  for  life,)  while  every  other  power  remained 
uninjured.  ThuSf  if  he  went  in  pursuit  of  any  particular  object,  he 
was  as  likely  to  get  a  very  difierent  thing,  or  not  any  at  all,  as  the 
object  he  had  in  view.  Being  a  good  chemist,  he  was  employed  to 
prepare  a  vat  for  colouring  broadcloths ;  he  constructed  every  part 
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of  the  apparatus  right,  (his  Causality,  Const ructiveness,  and  other 
faculties,  being  unimpaired,)  but  when  he  came  to  the  chemical  pro- 
cess of  dyeing,  with  which  he  was  as  familiar  as  with  the  alphabet, 
he  failed  repeatedly.  Finally,  they  were  obliged  to  employ  another 
dyer,  who  pointed  out  the  omissions,  or  mistakes,  which  caused  Dr. 
F.'s  failures.  Although  the  doctor  was  an  excellent  chemiat,  and 
perfectly  understood  every  part  of  the  process  of  dyeing,  yet  be  would 
omit  one  thing  in  one  experiment,  and  another  in  another,  and  thus 
fail  in  every  attempt.  He  could  seldom  succeed  in  any  chemical 
experiments,  though  passionately  fond  of  the  science,  because  of 
these  omissions,  **and  yet,"  said  Mr.  C,  '*  start  him  on  a  train  of 
thought,  and  he  would  reason  as  clearly,  and  logically,  and  power- 
fully, as  almost  any  one  I  ever  knew." 

Another  fact,  similar  to  the  above,  occurred  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Robert  M'Furland,  an  innkeeper,  who,  in  1637,  lived  in  Carlisle,  Pa. 
near  the  Court  House.  When  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  full  from  a  horse,  he  had  a  deposition  of  watery  matter 
collected,  which  finally  settled  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead,  forming 
a  sack  between  the  skin  and  the  skull.  This  remained  there  for 
several  years,  until  it  became  so  extremely  painful  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  have  an  operation  performed  upon  it.  A  portion  of  the 
skull  was  removed,  and  the  brain  beneath  was  more  or  less  affected. 
Before  this  injury,  his  memory  of  circumstances,  of  what  he  heard, 
saw,  read,  d&c,  was  so  excellent  that  he  was  often  referred  to.  This 
kind  of  memory,  and  this  onl^y  appeared  to  be  destroyed  by  the  acci- 
dent. On  this  account  he  called  on  me,  whilst  lecturing  in  that  vil- 
lage, for  a  phrenological  examination,  but  did  not  make  known  his 
object,  waiting  to  see  if  I  should  detect  any  impairment  of  memory. 
On  examining  his  forehead,  and  perceiving  the  organs  of  Size,  Form, 
Individuality,  and  Locality,  quite  large,  I  remarked  that  his  memory 
of  forms,  things,  persons,  places,  dec,  should  be  decidedly  good;  but 
observing  a  deep-seated  scar  where  the  organ  of  Eventuality  is 
located,  I  remarked,  that  if  the  wound  which  caused  it  had  affected 
the  brain  there,  his  memory  of  events,  of  little  incidents,  every  day 
occurrences,  dec.  must  have  been  impaired.  ^'  That  is  a  fact,"  said 
he.  *^If  I  seo  a  man  who  called  on  me  ten  years  ago,  I  recognise 
his  form  and  features  nt  once ;  but  if  a  customer  wants  any  Utile 
thing,  and  another  calls  for  something  before  I  have  waited  6n  the 
first,  I  forget  the  5rst  entirely,  and  thus  often  give  oflence;  but  1 
cannot  help  it.  And  it  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  read  any  thing,  for  I 
forget  it  immediately.''  The  location  of  this  scar  fixed  the  injury 
of  the  brain  precisely  on  the  organ  of  Eventuality,  and  that  was  tbe 
only  mental  faculty  impaired. 
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Another  fact  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  Mr.  Camp,  of  New  Haven, 
Ct.  who,  by  the  bursting  of  a  ^un,  had  the  end  of  the  barrel  driyen 
about  an  inch  into  the  centre  of  his  forehead,  scattering  some  brain 
upon  the  stone  wall  against  which  he  was  leaning.  And  ever  since 
this  accident,  his  memory  of  facts,  events,  d:c.  has  been  defective. 
Lawyer  Stoddard  informed  me  that  more  than  once  he  had  been  com- 
pelled  to  suspend  public  business,  or  cases  at  law,  in  which  he  was 
engaged  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Camp,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  C.'s  defective 
memory.  I  have  seen  this  scar,  and  can  testify  that  it  is  located 
over  the  organ  of  Eventuality. 

Mr.  Nathan  Dalby,  of  Wilmington,  Del.  is  another  example  of 
the  injury  of  this  organ,  and,  with  it,  of  the  faculty  of  Eventuality, 
caused  by  falling  from  a  horse  and  striking  his  forehead  upon  a 
•tone. 

The  following  case  afiR)rds  a  striking  instance  where  the  organ  of 
Tune  was  affected,  and  became  preternaturally  excited.  It  was 
reported  to  me  by  Dr.  Jacques,  of  Wilmington,  Del.  who  was  the 
attending  physician  in  the  case,  which  occurred  in  1821,  in  the  per- 
son of  one  Robert  Hunter,  an  Irishman,  at  Young's  factor}',  on  the 
Brandywine,  five  miles  above  Wilmington.  Mr.  Hunter  was  engaged 
in  blasting  rocks ;  and  having  charged  a  rock  with  a  heavy  blast, 
which  did  not  ignite,  he  swore  he  would  make  it  go  off  at  some  rate, 
and  jammed  with  great  violence  his  drill  down  upon  the  powder.  It 
struck  fire  and  went  off,  but  did  not  split  the  rock.  The  drill  was 
thrown,  no  one  knows  where.  Both  of  Mr.  Hunter's  hands  were 
torn  ofT  by  the  charge,  which,  coming  up  in  a  body,  also  struck  his 
head  alon<;  the  superciliary  ridge,  cutting  a  furrow  in  the  skull,  and 
carrying  away  a  portion  of  the  dura  mater ^  as  well  as  affecting  more 
or  less  the  brain.  From  his  friends,  at  whose  house  he  boarded  and 
died,  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  White,)  I  learned  the  precise  location  of  the 
injury,  viz.  along  the  superciliary  ridge  and  externally  of  it.  About 
fifteen  minutes  after  he  was  carried  to  the  house  of  Mr.  W.  **  he 
fell  to  singing  songs,"  and  continued  singing  almost  without  inter- 
mission till  his  death,  which  took  place  nin^  days  after  the  accident. 
The  following  description  of  his  singing  propensity,  I  noted  down 
from  Mrs.  W.'s  remarks,  and  give  them  in  her  own  words.  "  He 
sung  the  whole  time  after  he  was  blown  up — did  not  stop  one  hour, 
put  it  altogether.  Mr.  W.  began  to  read  the  Bible  to  him,  but  he 
broke  out  singing  and  stopped  his  reading.  He  was  very  musical, 
much  more  so  than  when  he  was  of  himself.  I  thought  this  very 
strange.  It  was  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he  was  brought  in 
before  he  began  to  sing ;  and  he  sung  all  the  time  till  he  died,  and 
stopped  only  when  some  one  went  in  to  see  him,  and  then  began 
VOL.  II. — 33 
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agaiQ  directly.  His  principal  song  was  "  Erin  go  Bragh^"  and  he 
sung  it  with  a  better  tune  than  I  ever  heard  it  sung  before  or  since. 
It  beat  all  how  musical  his  voice  was.  He  sung  very  loud,  and 
seemed  to  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  it."  Dr.  Jacques 
observed,  that  what  struck  him  most  forcibly,  was  to  hear  him  sing 
with  so  much  feeling,  and  pathos,  and  ecstacy.  Several  other  per- 
sons also  bore  testimomy  to  the  same  point.  From  the  description 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  who  frequently  dressed  the  wound,  as  well  as 
from  Dr.  J.  who  was  the  attending  physician,  I  am  certain  that  the 
injury  of  the  head  occurred  on  the  borders  of  the  organ  of  Tune, 
highly  exciting  it,  though  not  disorganising  it. 

Again  :  Numerous  cases  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  where 
the  brain  in  particular  regions  of  the  head  has  been  preteniaturally 
excited,  so  much  so  as  to  cause  severe  pain  to  the  individual,  and  a 
feverish  heat  externally,  which  was  distinctly  perccfitible  to  tbe 
sense  of  touch.  Two  or  three  cases  of  this  nature  I  will  piention. 
A  Mr.  C.  of  Boston,  Mass.  is  subject  to  spells  of  violent  pain  in  his 
forehead,  and  there  only,  (the  seat  of  the  intellectual  organs,)  which 
is  accompanied  with  an  irrepressible  desire  to  read,  think,  study, 
write,  6ic.  He  often  sits  up  whole  nights  indulging  this  intellectual 
mania.  Nothing  but  sleep  will  relieve  the  pain,  and  even  this  remedy 
is  o(\en  prevented  by  the  great  activity  of  the  brain ;  and  not  unfre- 
qucntly  he  declines  seeking  repose,  because  of  the  extreme  delight 
experienced  in  thus  gratifying  his  mind  by  reading,  study,  <&c. 
though  fully  aware  that  such  a  course  serves  only  to  aggravate  tbe 
disease. 

Another  striking  instance  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  who  has  been  for  many  years  the  attorney-general  of  one 
of  the  New  England  states.  On  examining  his  head,  I  found  an 
unnatural  and  feverish  heat  in  bis  forehead,  particularly  in  the 
region  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  I  /emarked  to  him,  "  Sir,  tbe 
brain  in  your  forehead  is  highly  excited  and  inflamed ;  you  have 
been  studying  or  thinking  too  hard,  or  doing  too  much  business  of 
some  kind,  and  unless  you  stop  at  once,  and  take  care  of  yourself, 
you  will  soon  be  either  a  dead  man,  or  a  crazy  one."  Upon  this,  he 
started  upon  bis  feet,  and  exclaimed,  '*  Who  has  been  telling  yoa 
about  me?"  **No  bne,  sir."  ^*But  some  one  Aa«,"  said  he.  **UpoB 
my  honour  and  my  conscience,  sir,  I  neither  know  yoii«  nor  your 
occupation,  nor  your  condition  in  life,  nor  one  single  thing  about 
you,  except  what  I  infer  from  your  phrenological  developemeots." 
I  then  pointed  out  to  him  the  preternatural  heat  of  his  forehead ;  aad 
he  requested  me  to  proceed  in  the  examination,  when  at  its  close,  he 
*'  stated  that  for  several  weeks  he  had  been  dreadfully  afflicted  with 
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a  most  violent  and  intolerable  pain  in  his  forehead,  particularly  in 
Che  lower  portion,  and  on  that  account  had  requested  an  examina- 
tion." He  continued  his  remarks,  saying,  *Uhat  his  memory  of 
business,  which,  up  to  that  time,  hud  been  remarkably  retentive, 
had  failed  him,  and  that  his  intellectual  faculties  appeared  to  have 
sustained  some  injury ;  and  that  this  was  occasioned  chiefly  at  a 
recent  sitting  of  the  court,  when  his  mental  faculties  were  employed 
to  their  utmost  stretch,  for  several  days  and  nights  in  succession, 
upon  very  difficult  law  cases,  both  in  behalf  of  the  state  as  well  as 
for  private  individuals."  This  gentleman  is  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  has  a  strong  constitution,  and  a  most  active  temperament. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

CASE  OF  INJURY  OF  THE  HEAD  CONFIRMATORY  OF  PHRENOLOOT. 

Dr.  Drake,  now  professor  in  the  Medical  Institute  of  Louisville, 
Ky.  communicated  to  the  '*  Westefn  Journal  of  Medical  and  Phy- 
sical Sciences,"  in  the  year  1635,  an  interesting  case  of  the  patho- 
logy of  the  brain.  '  The  facts  involved  in  this  case,  afibrd  not  only 
positive  evidence  of  the  existence  and  location  of  the  organ  of  Lan- 
guage, but  serve  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  nature  of  its  func- 
tions. Dr.  Drake  then  resided  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and  the  individual 
whose  head  was  afiected,  was  Mr.  C.  Van  Zant,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
This  gentleman  called  upon  Dr.  D.  for  advice,  complaining  of  pain 
in  his  head.  He  had  received  a  contusion  upon  the  head  by  a  ball, 
without  a  laceration  of  the  integuments,  and  had  suffered  by  epileptic 
fits.  At  this  time,  "  he  had  almost  entirely  lost  the  power  of  recol- 
lecting proper  names^  to  whatever  class  of  objects  they  may  belongJ*^ 
*^  When  he  called  upon  me,"  sa}iii  Dr.  D.  **  he  could  not  tell  the 
name  of  the  city  (Louisville)  where  he  belonged,  nor  of  the  river 
(Ohio),  nor  of  the  steamboat  (Michigan)  on  which  he  had-  made  the 
voyage,  nor  of  the  city  where  he  then  was  (Cincinnati),  nor  my 
name.  To  enable  himself  to  find  me,  he  had  written  roy  name  upon 
a  bit  of  paper,  from  which  he  read  it  when  inquiring  for  my  office." 
*'  I  at  first  supposed,  for  a  moment;  that  he  was  deranged,  or  idiotic, 
but  soon  discovered  that  his  mind  was  otherwise  nearly  sound,  for 
his. narrative  was  intelligible  and  well  connected,  though  when  he 
came  to  a  proper  name  he  stopped,  and  had  to  substitute  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  object."     In  every  interview  had  with  him,  the  same 
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"  phenotnena  was  manifested,"  though  once  or  twice  he  succeeded  in 
recalling  the  name  which  was  desired.  He  could  not  recall  the 
names  of  any  place  where  he  had  lived,  or  of  any  towns  around 
Louisville,  his  present  residence ;  he  could  not  mention  any  of  the 
names  of  the  physicians  who  had  attended  him,  though  he  could  dis- 
tinctly relate  all  they  had  done  for  him.  He  could  recollect  none  of 
the  names  of  the  journeymen  he  employed,  though  he  could  state 
their  different  qualifications.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  and  study 
only,  that  he  could,  on  any  occasion,  recollect  his  children's  names; 
**  but  when  it  came  to  his  own  baptismal  name,  and  that  of  his  wife, 
he  could  not  proceed."  Upon  putting  a  slate  and  pencil  into  his 
hands,  he  was  sometimes  able  to  write  a  proper  name,  and  then  to 
read  it ;  but  in  one  case  he  wrote  '*  Kentucky"  instead  of  Louisville, 
for  the  city  in  which  he  resides.  He  could  use  common  nouns  with* 
out  the  least  difficulty,  such  as  rivers,  town,  doctor,  medicine,  state, 
boat,  ^c.  and  also  every  part  of  speech,  except  proper  naones.  The 
pain  of  which  he  complained,  is  in  Ms  temple  and  about  the  eye. 
The  left  eye  is  watery,  and  the  sight  of  both  is  weak,  and  their 
motions  unsteady.  '<  Without  indulging  in  conjectures,"  says  Dr. 
Drake,  *^  I  shall  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fact,  that 
the  seat  of  his  neuralgic  pain  is^ear  the  part  of  the  brain  which  the 
phrenologists  regard  as  the  organ  of  Language,  situated  immediately 
behind  the  globe  of  the  eye." 


ARTICLE  V. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  DEVELOPEHENTS  OF  HENRY  COBLER  M08BLHAN, 

Who  was  executed  in  the  city  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  for  the  murder  of  Lazanis  ZcUer- 
bach,  December  20lh.  1839.    With  remarks  by  Wm.  B.  Fahnestock,  M.  D. 

History. 

Hei^ry  Cobler  Moselman  was  a  German  by  birth,  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  broad  shouldei^d,  stoutly 
built,  and  musculv;  of  a  bilious  lymphatic  temperament — daiiL 
brown  eyes  and  black  hair. 

The  accounts  given  of  him  before  he  came  to  this  country,j«0  of 
a  doubtful  character;  and  although  many  unfavourable  reports' fvere 
at  one  time  in  circulation,  they  have  passed  away  with  the  excite- 
ment, and  but  few  are  now  heard  of,  but  what  seem  to  be  borne  out 
by  circumstances  of,  at  least,  a  probable  nature.     Upon  his  left  arm 
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were  discovered  several  large  eschars,  which  reached  from  near  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow,  and  which  were  said  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  teeth  of  a  *'  man*trap,'*  in  which  he  had  been  caught,  whilst 
committing  some  of  his  robberies.  That  he  was  obliged  to  flee  his 
country,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt ;  and  the  earliest  information 
we  have  of  him  in  this  country,  is  that  which  was  given  of  him  at 
his  trial  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Rowe,  from  FelPs  Point,  Baltimore,  who 
testified  that  he  came  to  her  house  about  thirteen  months  before  in 
company  with  his  mother,  and  that,  after  staying  with  them  all 
night,  they  departed  for  the  west.  In  the  months  of  October  and 
December  following,  they  received  two  letters  from  him,  directed  to 
*  their  care,  for  a  hired  girl  in  that  city.  In  the  first,  he  stated  that 
he  was  at  work  in  Ohio,  at  the  depot,  and  received  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  wages  per  day,  and  requested  thot  if  the  wages  were 
better  in  Baltimore,  she  should  let  him  know,  and  he  would  return. 
The  contents  of  the  second  were  not  stated,  and  witness  merely 
mentioned  that  they  had  written  him  word  that  the  girl  had  been 
married. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  February,  1839,  he  was  seen  in 
company  with  Lazarus  Zellerbach,  about  eight  miles  above  Harris- 
burg,  by  Mr.  Jacob  Koch,  to  whois  Zellerbach  then  stated  that  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  and  that  Cobler,  who  was  then  his 
companion,  intended  to  accompany  him. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  February,  Cobler  arrived  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  put  up  at  the  house  of  Christiana  Shaufiler. 
He  was  dressed  very  shabbily,  and  had  with  him  a  pedler*s  pack  and 
a  tin  box.  He  opened  the  pack  and  offered  his  merchandise  for 
sale ;  and  when  a  purchaser  was  found  for  a  piece  of  merino,  he  did 
not  know  what  price  to  fix  on  it,  and  referred  to  u  tailor  who  was 
present  to  say  what  it  was  worth.  He  sold  it  for  seventy-five  cents. 
Some  of  his  prices  were  entirely  too  high  and  others  too  low,  and  it 
was  evident  to  all  present  that  he  was  no  pedler,  and  knew  nothing 
about  the  business.  Of  his  tin  box,  he  said  he  had  Tost  the  key,  and 
not  being  able  to  procure  one  to  6t  it,  broke  it  open,  and  when  he 
saw  its  contents,  he  seemed  frightened,  and  shut  it  down  "^imme- 
diately. Being  asked  from  whence  he  came,  he  stated  that  he  had 
come  from  Liincaster,  and  that  he  had  y*aded  for\i  very  large  watch 
upon  the  road.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  he  went  out  and  pur- 
chased himself  several  articles  of  clothing,  and  next  morning  left  for 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  he  arrived 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Rowe,  where  he  had  before  put  up  with  .his 
mother,  when  they  landed  from  Germany.  He  was  so  much 
improved  in  hii  outward  appearance,  that  Mrs.  Rowe  did  not  at  first 
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recognise  him,  he  being  dressed  like  a  gentlemen,  and  ha?ing  with 
him  a  pedler's  pack  and  a  tin  box,  containing  clothes,  shawls,  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  a  variety  of  jewelry.  He  had  also  a  large  pocket- 
book  full  of  bank  notes,  and  gave  various  accounts  of  himself,  stating 
that  he  came  from  his  mother's,  who  lived  in  Ohio,  and  that  he  had 
made  all  his  money  by  keeping  boarders  and  peddling  upon  the  canal; 
that  he  had  a  store  in  Pl)ila()ef{niia,  and  was  in  partnership  with  a  . 
Jew.  Soon  after  he  arrived,  he  went  up  stairs,  and  in  the  presence 
of  Mrs.  RowG  he  opened  the  tin  box,  and  took  from  it  a  bundle  of 
papers,  which  he  burnt;  three  other  papers  he  gave  to  her,  and 
requested  her  to  keep  them  for  him.  One  was  a  Hebrew  Almanac,  * 
which,  after  trying  to  decipher,  but  in  vain,  he  gave  to  the  children 
to  play  with.  The  second  was  a  pedler's  license,  which  he  said  be ' 
had  exchanged  with  a  Jew,  the  Jew  having  his  and  he  the  Jew's 
The  third  she  described  as  being  "  a  square  piece  of  paper,  like  a 
five  dollar  note,  rather  narrower,  bordered  with  blue,  and  written  on 
the  inside."  The  next  day  he  went  out  with  Willman,  and  had  his 
note  exchanged  for  gold,  which,  upon  returning,  he  emptied  on  the 
table,  and  after  looking  at  it  for  some  time,  put  it  away.  On  Mon- 
day, two  days  at^er,  he  took  boarding  with  Mrs.  Triste,  and  on 
Wednesday  he  gave  her  several  articles  to  wash,  among  which  was 
a  white  flannel  shirt,  the  wristbands  of  which  were  ^*  bloody  all 
round." 

On  the  19ih  of  February,  he  hired  Lewis  Willman  as  a  servant, 
and  soon  i.fter  returned  in  company  with  him  to  Philadelphia. 

On  the  25th,  he  disposed  of  a  parcel  of  articles  to  Messrs.  Isais 
Reed  ^  Co.  amounting  to  ninety  dollars,  for  which  he  received  a 
check,  which  he  afterwards  lost,  and  advertised- in  the  Public  Ledger 
under  the  name  of  Henry  Cobler.  The  check  was  found;  and  as  the 
advertisement  did  not  state  where  the  person  who  found  the  check 
should  call,  it  was  returned  to  Mr.  Reed,  but  was  never  afterwards 
called  for  by  Cobler.  The  evitience  of  Willman,  which  will  be 
tcund  in  this  paper,  will  give  a  history  of  what  followed  from  the 
time  of  his  employment  until  after  their  arrest.  During  his  confine- 
ment in  prison,  Cobler  was  generally  sullen  and  reserved ;  some- 
times he  would  sing;  and  although  evidently  ill  at  ease,  be  asaumed 
a  kind  of  desperate  inditference,  together  with  a  duplicity  of  cht-  j 
racter,  which  seemed  to  baffle  all  conclusions  respecting  his  tra^'  ■  ^ 
feelings  or  his  sincerity.  .^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  upon  which  he  was  executed* 
seemed  to  desire  his  end,  and  Ipassed  mosX  of  his  time  in  prayer^] 
in  conversing  with  those  who  came  to  visit  him.     When  led  oi 
ascended  the  scaffold  with  great  firmness,  and  sang  a  hymo  ti 
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own  compositioo,  with  a  loud  and  clear  voice,  after  which  he 
requested  the  sheriff  to  hang  him,  and  protested  his  innocence  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  existence. 


Inchea. 


Tape  MensuremerUs  of  the  Skull. 

Circumference  around  Philoprogenifivencss,  Secretiveness,  and 

Individuality,         .         .         .         !     *  .       .,         .         .         21  i 
The  same  around  Eventuality, 21 


Calliper  Measurements  of  the  Skull, 

From  Occipital  Spine  to  Individuality, 

Philoprogenitiveness  to  Individuality, 
Self-esteem  to  Individuality, 
Ear  to  Individuality, 

Eventuality, 

Comparison, 

Benevolence, 

Reverence,  •  . 

Firmness, 

Self-esteem, 

Philoprogenitiveness, 
Destructiveness  to  Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness  to  Secretiveness, 
Acquisitiveness  to  Acquisitiveness, 
Conibativeness  to  Combaiiveness, 
Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness, 
Ideality  to  ideality, 
Constructiveness  to  Const luctiveness, 
Alimentiveness  to  Alimentiveness,     • 
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The  skull  is  of  moderate  thickness,  except  in  the  regions  of 
Destructiveness,  Secretiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Alimentiveness,  Cau- 
tiousn(*s9,  Combativeness,  Causality,  Self-esteem,  Amativeness,  Love 
of  Life,  Tune,  the  front  part  of  Benevjolence,  and  the  lower  part  of 
Philoprogenitiveness,  where  it  is  very  thin;  and  if  a  lighted  taper  be 
introduced  into  the  skull,  it  is  quite  transparent  over  the  above 
organs,  whilst  all  the  rest  are  dark,  particularly  over  the  regions  of 
Reverence,  Conscientiousness,  Hope,  MarvelloAsness,  Ideality,  Con« 
structiveness,  Approbativeness,  InbabitiveneM,  Adhesiveness,  the 
back  part  of  Benevolence,  and  the  upper  portion  of  Philoprogeoitive- 
.jiess.*' 

* '  *  The  above  remarks,  concerning  the  thicknemi  of  different  regions  of  the  skuH^ 
Vlvolve  principles  in  craniology'of  the  highest  importance.  Abundant  evidence, 
4|M  believe,  can  bo  deduced  both  from  facts  and  analogy,  as  well  as  from  the 
oqrtaisation  and  growth  of  the  skull,  to  prove  tlist  the  constant  exercise  of  soy 
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Th«  followinit  cute  present  three  correct  viewB  of  tbe  oullioei  of 
Moaetman'a  skull.  Thisy  were  drawn  by  Mr.  John  Henry  Browa,  » 
very  promising  young  arlist  of  this  rily. 


Relalite  Aii«  of  His  Organs,  on  a  ScaU  from  1  (o  7. 


Alimeniiveness,  full 

5 

2 

Desiruciiveness,  very  large 

7 

Ideality,  average 

3  to  4 

Amaliveiiess,  large 

6io7 

Sublimity,  average 

3lo4 

Philoprogeniiivcness.  very  large 

7 

ImilatiuD,  uioderaie 

3 

Adhesiveness,  moderate 

3 

Individuality,  very  large 

7 

CoDceniruiivenes*,  iiioderare 

3 

Form,  large 

6 

Inhabiiiveness,  lull 

5 

Size,  farge 

t) 

Combaliveaess,  large 

tit 

07 

Weight,  large 

5 

Secret!  vi^ness,  very  large 

7 

Colour,  average 

3to4 

Acquis!  liven  ess,  very  large 

7 

Loealitv,  large 

6 

Cautiousnesii,  full 

5 

Order,  large 

6 

Approbali venose,  moderate 

3 

CalculaiioQ,  avenge 

3to4 

Sell'-cslepm,  very  large 

7 

Eveotuatiiy,  rather  large 

5  to  6 

BenL-volence,  full 

5 

Time,  average 

Stoi 

tteverencc.  full 

5 

Tune,  large 

6 

Firmness,  large 

61 

Language,  &niall 

CoDsicienliousness,  moderate 

3 

Comparison,  full 

5 

Hope,  small 

2 

Causality,  full 

5 

The  head  of  this  individual  is  of  a  large  siv.c,  considerably  above 
the  avera;;R.  The  inlellectual  region  is  full,  the  moral  rather  small, 
and  ihtt  of  the  propensities  very  large. 

Of  bis  inlellectual  region,  the  perceptive  faculties  are  the  most 
strongly  developed  i  nnd  he  must  have  had  considerable  powers  of 
observation,  knowledge  of  facts,  places,  forms,  and  a  musical 
taste,  &c-  The  reasoning  faculties  being  only  full,  bis  ability  to 
discriminate,  illustrate,  compare,   or    to    investigate    the    nature, 

mcntul  rHCulliux  tviid  la  render  Ihuu!  potllonii  of  (lie  i-kull  thin  wlikh  «r«  sIlnaMd 
imHiC'tliili.'Iy  above  llic  orgons  of  (hese  faculties ;  and.  iin  thv  other  htnd,  that  ths 
rkull  blM^rIlnG■  mucli  lliichct  where  llie  brain  beneilh  it  receives  bol  tiula  cMrtfai  * 
or  nuliinicni.  We  wiiih  to  call  the  spcclBl  allcnlion  if  ph  renotogiatK  to  Ihis  cbM 
of  facls,  anil  In  il>o  principlci  ivhicli  may  be  ettabliihed^upon  them,  ■■  they  hsw. 
Ihut  fir,  b«en  greiUy  oieihoked^by  (he  cultivilori  of  tha  •ciancc. — Ed.  <' 
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eauses,  and  effects  of  things,  could  have  been  only  moderate,  and 
would  have  prevented  him  from  exercisiog  much  originaRty  of 
thought,  or  logical  reasoning.  The  moral  region,  though  in  part 
full,  would  be  entirely  too  feeble  to  have  much  influence  over  his 
propensities,  which  are  all  either  large,  or  very  large ;  and  conse- 
quently, he  must  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  restraining  his 
propensities,  nnd  if  placed  in  a  situation  to  favour  their  activity, 
would  have  been  likely  to  yield  to  their  influence. 

From  the  combinations  of  his  organs,  I  should  judge  that  he 
would  be  likely  to  finish  what  he  began,  and,  as  the  case  might  be, 
would  strike  in  the  dark,  or,  Judas  like,  betray  the  hand  that  reared 
him.  His  disposition  to  acquire  would  be  very  great,  and  he  would 
not  stop  much  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  might  procure  it.  His 
compunctious  visitings  would  be  *'  few  and  far  between,"  and  remorse 
would  scarcely  ever  be  felt  for  the  most  heart-rending  atrocities. 
He  would  be  highly  selfish,  treacherous,  and  secretive,  but  not 
overly  cautious,  and  would  make  any  sacrifice  of  friends  to  gratify 
his  desires.  His  love  of  children  would  be  very  considerable,  and  is 
almost  the  only  trait  that  illumines  the  dark  catalogue  of  his  pro- 
pensities. 

The  evidence  of  Lewis  Willman,  the  servant  of  Moselman,  and  to 
whom  he  confessed  the  deed,  will  show  a  recklessness  upon  the  part 
of  the  perpetrator,  which  has  few,  if  any,  parallels  upon  record,  and 
which,  I  need  scarcely  add,  accords  most  accurately  with  his  deve- 
lopenients.  As  the  language  in  the  evidence  which  was  given  in  by 
Willmun  is  broken  (he  being  a  German),  and  from  necessity  uncon- 
nected, I  will  endeavour  to  give  the  facts  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
muke  (hem  at  least  intelligible.  Lewis  Willman  stated  to  the  jury, 
that  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Cobler  at  Baltimore;  was  with 
him  when  he  got  his  money  changed,  and  when  he  purchased  a 
pistol  and  a  knife.  That  Cobler  hired  him  as  a  servant  on  the  19th 
of  February,  at  twelve  dollars  per  month,  and  on  the  same  day  gave 
him  a  cout  and  a  watch.  That  they  traveled  from  Baltimore  to 
Philadelphia  in  company,  and  after  remaining  there  about  two 
weeks,  they  returned  to  Baltimore,  and  got  some  papers  which 
Cobler  had  loft  with  Mrs.  Rowe. 

That  he  (Willman)  saw  the  papers  frequently:  one  was  a  Jewish 
Almanac,  the  other  a  check  on  the  bank,  and  the  third  was  the 
license  of  Zellerbach.  That  he  had  read  it  often,  and  which  Cobler 
afterwards  destroyed,  by  putting  it  into  his  gun  and  shooting  it 
away.  Some  time  after,  they  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  being 
indebted  to  the  innkeeper  where  they  had  lodged  to  the  amount  of 
tweDty-six  doUara,  and  not  wishing  to  discharge  the  debt  honestly, 
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Coble r  by  degrees  smuggled  off  all  (save  bis  two  guns)  in  bis  bat 
and  boots,  and  being  unable  to  remove  tbe  guns  clandestinely,  he 
told  the  innkeeper  that  he  intended  to  go  a  gunning,  and  in  that  way 
succeeded  in  getting  them  off  triumphantly.  Having  crossed  the 
Delaware,  and  after  staying  there  a  few  days,  they  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  and  from  there  they  traveled  to  Pittsburg,  by  the  way 
of  Lancaster,  Harrisburg,  and  Chambersburg,  and  after  remaining 
there  a  few  days,  returned  as  far  as  Lancaster  by  the  same  route. 

As  they  drew  near  Lancaster,  Cobler  told  him  that  he  had  seen 
his  name  in  the  papers,  and  that  he  was  suspected  of  being  the  tnur* 
derer  of  Zellerbach.  Here  Cobler  wished  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  but 
upon  Wiilman's  objecting,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Baltimore,  by  the 
way  of  Strasburg;  and  when  within  a  mile  of  Baltimore,  he  gave 
Willman  a  bundle,  and  told  him  to  hide  it  under  a  small  bridge,  and 
afterwards  to  go  into  the  city  and  ascertain  what  was  said  about  the 
murder  of  Zellerbach,  and  to  say  nothing  about  the  license  which  he 
had  seen  in  his  possession.  Cobler  remained  at  the  Point,  where  he 
had  left  him,  until  he  returned  with  his  intended  father-in-law,  who 
persuaded  him  to  go  into  the  city  with  them.  The  next  morning, 
whilst  at  breakfast,  they  were  arrested,  and,  after  a  hearing,  were 
placed  in  prison,  where  they  remained  for  ten  days,  and  were  then 
removed  to  Lancaster. 

During  their  mutual  confinement  in  the  Lancaster  prison,  and 
aftf^r  being  hardly  pressed  by  Willman,  Cobler  told  him  that  he  was 
the  murderer.  That  he  had  traveled  with  Zollerbach  from  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  to  Pittsburg ;  that  Zellerbach  remained  in  Pittsburg  for 
ten  or  fifteen  days,  and  that  he  had  then  and  there  enlisted  in  a 
company  of  United  States  dragoons,  from  which  Zellert>ach  after- 
wards persuaded  him  to  desert,  and  at  the  same  time  ofiered  him  his 
assistance,  and  pecuniary  means  to  pay  his  passage  to  Philadelphia. 
They  left  Pittsburg  in  company,  And  traveled  uf)on  the  canal  as  far 
as  Harrisburg,  when  they  proceeded  on  fuot  until  within  about  a 
mile  of  Lancaster,  (where  %  bridge  crosses  the  Harrisburg  pike,) 
when  they  both  sat  down  to  ease  themselves,  and  he  being  done 
first,  buttoned  upi*and  whilst  Zellerbach  was  still  sitting,  he  took  a 
atone  and  struck  him  upon  the  forehead,  and  followed  up  the  blow  by 
stabbing  him  with  a  knife.  After  some  time,  Zellerbach  got  up  and 
attempted  to  make  his  escape,  but  was  followed,  overtaken,  and 
afteil^'bonmde ruble  resistance,  was  finally  overcome  by  Cobler,  (^|# 
despatched  with  a  knife.  After  throwing  him  over  the  fenc0,-tei'' 
carried  him  some  distance  into  the  field,  where  he  rifled  his  pockety  . 
and  sat  down  beside  him  to  examine  their  contents  by  the  light^T 
the  moon.    He  remained  with  the  body  until  nearly  daylight,  and  « 
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bis  own  clothes  were  bloody,  he  dressed  himself  in  a  suit  of  Zeller- 
bach's,  which  he  had  previously  taken  from  the  pack,  and  af^er 
throwing  his  own  into  a  neighbouring  privy,  he  walked  to  Lancaster 
and  took  the  cars  for  Philadelphia,  entering  his  name  on  the  books 
as  Peter  Dill.  After  going  to  New  York,  he  returned  by  way  of 
Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  and  stopped  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Rowe, 
where  Will  man  soon  after  became  acquainted  with  him.  The 
evidence  of  Willman  was  corroborated  by  the  rest  of  the  testimony 
throughout;  and  the  following  statement,  which  I  obtained  from  Mr. 
Reed,  (who  was  at  that  time  sheriff  of  Lancaster  county,)  besides 
confirming  the  testimony  of  Willman,  shows  in  a  very  strong  light 
the  duplicity  of  Cobler^s  character. 

"  As  I  returned  to  Lancaster  with  Cobler,''  says  Mr.  Reed,  *'  he 
positively  denied  all  knowledge  of  Zellerbach,  and  declared  that  he 
had  never  known  him.  Some  time  after,  and  whilst  under  my 
charge  in  prison,  in  conversation  with  him  one  day,  he  told  me  that 
he  had  enlisted  in  Pittsburg,  and  as  he  thought  for  one  month  only. 
He  there  met  Lazarus  Zellerbach,  who  told  him  that  he  was  mis- 
taken about  his  enlistment,  and  that  instead  of  one  month,  he  had 
enlisted  for  five  years.  Upon  ascertaining  this  fact,  Cobler  deter- 
mined to  desert,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Zellerbach,  who  furnished 
him  with  clothes,  dec.  be  made  his  escape,  and  traveled  with  him  as 
far  as  Harrisburg."  Upon  Mr.  Reed's  asking  him  how  it  came, 
*'  that  when  coming  from  Baltimore  with  him,  he  should  have 
denied  all  knowledge  of  Zellerbach,  and  now  confessed  that  he  had 
traveled  with  him  from  Pittsburg  to  Lancaster?  He  made  no 
reply,  and  very  abruptly  broke  off  the  conversation.  Mr.  Reed  also 
stated  that  Cobler  was  fond  of  children,  and  that  he  had  requested 
him  to  send  his  children  over  to  see  him  once  more  the  day  before 
his  execution.  Whilst  under  his  care,  he  described  him  as  being 
'*  sullen,  very  passionate,  and  easily  offended,"  and  that  he  did  not 
seem  lo  have  much  friendship  for  any  person,  and  was  very  careful 
to  secrete  all  his  papers.  ^ 

That  he  had  a  great  disposition  to  acquire,  I  presume  no  person 
will  doubt,  after  having  heard  the  notorious  fact  of  his  having  sold 
his  body  for  the  purposes  of  dissection,  about  ten  days  previous  to 
his  execution.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  agreement. 

**Know  all  men  by  these  presents:  That  I,  Henry  Cobler  Motel- 
man,  now  under  sentence  of  death  in  the  common  jail  of  (he  county 
of  Lancaster,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  to 
me  in  hand  paid  by  George  B.  Kerfoot,  M.  D.  of  the  city  of  Lan- 
caster, the  receipt  and  payment  of  which  said  sum  is  hereby  acknow- 
ledged, have  bargained  and  sold,  and  by  these  presents  do  bargain^ 
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self,  and  convey  my  body  unto  him  the  said  George  B.  Kerfoot, 
after  I  shall  have  been  duly  executed  in  conformity  with  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  of  Lancaster  codnty,  on 
Friday,  the  twentieth  day  of  December  next,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant 
from  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
broad  seal  of  said  commonwealth,  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Lancaster  aforesaid,  to  have  and  to  hold  my  said  body  to 
the  use  and  behoof  of  the  said  George  B.  Kerfoot,  M.  D.  for  the 
purpose  of  dissection,  and  the  promotion  of  anatomical  knowledge. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  this  tenth 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  huD« 
dred  and  thirty-nine.*' 

Henry  Cobler  Moselhan. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of 

John  Wise, 
George  Ford,  Jr. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beates,  I  have  been  enabled 
to  glean  the  following  from  a  diary  kept  by  him  during  his  visits  to 
the  unfortunate  Cobler.  At  the  request  of  Cobler,  Mr.  Bca^es 
visited  him  on  the  3ist  of  August,  1889,  and  as  he  entered  bia 
room,  found  him  reading  the  Bible.  After  conversing  with  him  for 
some  time,  he  found  that  his  mind  was  in  such  a  state  as  to  render 
him  entirely  unfit  for  spiritual  conversation.  He  accused  the  judge 
and  jury  of  injustice  towards  him,  denied  all  knowledge  of  Zellerbach, 
and  stated  that  some  other  person  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been 
guilty  of  the  murder. 

Sept.  dd.  Found  him  reading  the  Bible,  and  asked  him  if  he  found 
any  thing  in  it  to  interest  him.  He  said.  No;  and  that  he  merely 
read  it  because  he  had  nothing  else  to  do.  When  asked  whether  he 
believed  in  it,  he  answered.  Yes;  and  to  the  question,  '*  Why,  then, 
did  you  not  live  up  to  it?"  he  aftswered  that  he  did.  Per&isted  in 
his  innocence,  and  again  railed  at  the  judge  and  jury. 

Sept.  5th.  Found  him  indifferent  and  unconcerned  about  his  situa- 
tion ;  and  upon  being  asked  what  were  his  feelings  when  he  thought 
of  death,  judgment,  and  eternity,  he  made  no  decided  reply — said 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  what  God  should  ordain — seemed  hardened 

and  inexorable,  although  every  thing  was  tried  to  bring  him  to  t 
sense  of  his  dufv. 

Sept.  11.  Found  him  reading  a  psalm-book — asked  him  if  he' 
believed  that  his  soul  was  immortal,  and  if  his  conscience  did  nol 
chide  him  for  what  he  had  done.  He  answered.  Yes ;  and  laugh- 
ingly remarked,  that  he  was  not  worried  or  uneasy,  and  slept  well 
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daring  the  whole  night — that  he  hoped  and  expected  to  die  happy, 
because  he  had  lived  in  such  a  manner  that  he  had  every  reason  to 
expect  it. 

Sept.  13th  to  30th.  Commonly  found  him  reading  hia  Bible,  and 
from  day  to  day  persisting  in  his  innocence.  Made  no  answer, 
when  asked  where  he  obtained  the  clothes  of  Zellerbach ;  and  when 
asked  respecting  the  scars  upon  his  arm,  he  said  that  they  were 
caused  by  his  having  taken  cold  after  bathing,  and  that  he  had  lost 
■ome  hones  out  of  it.  On  the  23d,  he  swore  at  Willmnn;  and  when 
asked  again  respecting  the  clothes,  he  said  they  were  his. 

Oct.  Is!.  Seemed  to  be  very  unconcerned,  and  more  hnrd-hcarted 
than  usual ;  and  upon  being  asked  if  he  believed  in  the  Bible,  he 
answered.  No!  and  said  that  Mr.  Beates  should  save  himself  any 
further  trouble. 

Oct.  7th.  Found  him  in  a  good  humour,  and  after  praying  for  him 
as  usual,  Mr.  B.  desired  him  to  make  a  prayer  for  himself.  He 
complied,  and  made  a  very  pretty  prayer  for  the  judge,  jury,  his 
mother,  and  himself. 

Oct.  9th.  Was  requested  to  pray  particularly  for  himself;  but 
instead  of  complying,  he  treated  all  that  was  said  lightly,  and  said 
that  he  had  always  led  a  pious  life,  and  was  sure  that  he  would  die 
happy,  but  would  not  acknowledge. that  he  was  a  sinner. 

Oct.  11th.  Being  asked  respecting  his  guilt,  he  declared  as 
follows — '*  If  this  my  soul  was  separated  from  my  body,  and  stood 
before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  I  could  say  that  I  was  innocent 
of  the  blood  of  this  murdered  man,  and  I  sometimes  think  that  my 
heart  will  burst,  when  I  think  that  I  will  have  to  die,  and  Bm  inno- 
cent." Said  he  would  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  on  Christmas, 
and  seemed  to  wish  his  end. 

Oct.  14th.  Appeared  to  be  in  good  spirits;  and  when  asked 
whether  he  still  believed  that  Zellerbach  was  murdered  bv  one  of 
the  neighbours,  as  he  had  before  stated,  he  said,  No;  and  that  some 
evil  persons  had  put  it  into  his  head  to  say  so,  and  seemed  sorry  for 
what  he  had  said  respecting  it.  This  was  the  first  day  that  he 
could  be  brought  to  say  that  he  was  a  sinner. 

Oct.  16.  Appeared  to  be  serious,  and  said  that  hanging  was  too 
good  for  the  man  that  committed  the  murder.  **  If  1  had  done  ity** 
said  he,  **  I  would,  with  bended  knee,  seek  for  pardon  and  mercy.** 

Oct.  21  St.  Seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that  he  would  not 
be  huiig,  and  gave  the  following  reasons  for  so  believing: — 1st,  That 
his  grandfather  had  prophesied  that  he  would  have  to  sufier  much 
before  he  came  to  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  that  after  that  he 
would  have  it  good ;  2ndly,  That  in  his  own  country  they  would  not 
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hang  any  person  who  did  not  conresa  bia  guilt,  or  upon  wfaom  the 
murder  could  not  be  proven  by  eye-wilnewea;  and  3d)y,  That  it  was 
written  in  the  35lh  chapter  of  Numbers,  and  30lh  vetae,  Ibat 
"  WhoBO  killeih  any  person,  the  murderer  shall  be  put  to  death  by 
the  moulb  of  witnesses  ;  but  one  witness  shall  not  testify  agaiiut  aoy 
person  to  cause  him  lo  die."  He  said  do  person  saw  him  do  it,  and 
if  Ihey  did  hanfr  him,  tlie  Bible  would  boI  be  true. 

Oct.  23d.  Said  the  governor  was  long  about  sending  him  hia  death 
warrant ;  and  upon  being  asked  bow  he  received  the  marks  upOD  hia 
arm,  he  nid  he  did  noi  know. 

Oct.  2Bih.  Found  it  utterly  impossible  to  make  any  intpreMion 
upon  him ;  and  when  asked  lo  pray,  he  laughed  out  loud,  and  Mold 
not. 

Nov.  ISlh.  Death  warrant  was  read  to  him.  Mr.  B.  remarked 
that  he  became  pale,  but  believed  that  it  was  more  from  anger  than 
any  thing  else.  He  told  Mr.  B.  that  it  was  not  necessary  lo  call  any 
more ;  and  that  if  he  prayed  at  all,  he  should  pray  for  tha  jury. 

Dec.  16.  Requested  Mn  Beates  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  him;  whereupon  Mr.  B.  after  endeavouring  lo  bring  hia  mind  lo 
a  sense  of  hia  situation,  but  in  vain,  replied,  "  that  he  would  do  any 
thing  in  the  world  ihat  lay  in  his  power,  but  thnt  this  he  could  not 
do,  as  he  did  not  think  that  his  mind  was  in  a  fit  stale  for  it." 
Cobler  seemed  satisfied;  and  upon  Mr.  B.'s  asking  him  whether  he 
should  call  again,  iievaid  that  it  was  not  necessary. 

As  the  head  of  Moselmnn  i^  s  very  remarkable  one,  and  will  serve 
to  illustrate  a  method  by  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ascertain- 
ing the  developemenla  of  the  difierent  regions  of  any  gmn  brain,  as 
it  were,  by  a  glance,  I  shall  embrace  the  present  opportunity  of 
communicating  it  lo  the  public. 

It  is  simply  as  fpllor/s:  I  place  one  point  of  a  compaai  in  ihe 
meatus  exiernus  audilnrius,  and  the  other  to  the  eKiremily  of  [he 
chin,  and  draw  a  complete  circle  around  the  bead,  as  in  the  follow* 
ing  cuts : — 
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MOSRLMAN. 


An  Idiot. 


The  di^rence  between  the  above  is  very  evident;  and  if  the  draw- 
ing which  is  intended  to  represent  Dr.  Gall  be  correct,  the  line  will 
show  the  exact  quantity  of  intellectual  and  moral  superiority  which 
he  possessed  over  No.  2  and  3. 

The  sanne  measurement  can  be  taken  upon  the  living  subject,  by 
means  of  the  callipers ;  and  I  have  not  yet  met  with  a  sin^^le  indivi- 
dual, over  whose  head  the  callipers  would  pass  as  they  did  in  the 
case  of  the  unfortunate  Moselman. 

In  making  drawings  of  the  head,  I  have  found  the  auriculo  mental, 
or  chin  measurement  of  considerable  importance,  and  would  recom- 
mend those  who  wish  to  make  correct  outlines,  to  use  the  same 
means. 

The  harmony  between  phrenology  and  physiognomy  has  been 
generally  acknowledged,  but  no  positive  rules,  so  far  as- 1  know, 
have  ever  been  laid  down,  bf  wbich  that  harmony  can  be  practically 
demonstrated- 

1  hold,  that  if  phrenology  be  true,  then  ts  physiognomy  true  also ; 
and  that  every  part  belonging  to  the  body,  besides  being  governed 
by  the  brain,  is  in  fact  an  exact  representation  of  the  same,  differing 
only  in  this,  that  one  is  mind  and  the  other  matter.  I  have,  perhaps, 
already  trespassed  too  far,  and  will  leave  the  facts  as  I  found  them. 

Wm.  B.  Fahnestock. 
Lancaster,  June  16, 1840. 
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British  Phrenological  Association. — We  have  recently  received  from 
a  London  correspondent,  a  circular  of  this  association,  which  is  organised 
for  tbe  cultivation  and  advancement  of  phrenology  as  a  science.  It  is  to 
meet  ihe  present  season  at  Glasgow,  at  the  same  time  of  the  sitting  of 
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the  British  AssociatioD  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.     The  follow- 
ing gentlemen  have  been  appointed  officers  for  the  current  year:— 

Georg^e  Combe,  Esq.  President 
Sir  Geo.  S.  Mackensie,  Bart  F.  R.  S.  L.  &  E.") 
W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Esq.  F.  K.  S.  E.  f 

Prof.  Evanson,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.  , 

Edward  Barlow,  M.  D.  J 

Phrenology  in  Dublin^  Ireland. — Phrenology  has  long  had  many 
stanch  and  able  friends  in  this  city.  Dr.  Marsh  and  Mr.  CarmichaeJ, 
who  stand  at  the  head  of  the  medical  profession,  have  publicly  advo- 
cated the  science  now  for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  an  address, 
delivered  before  the  ^Medical  Society  of  IJublin^^  by  one  of  its  com- 
mittee, and  which,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  society,  was  ordered  to 
be  published,  the  writer  alludes  to  the  science  as  follows: — "On  the 
importance  of  the  consideration  of  mental  disease,  as  a  subject  of  medical 
education.  I  candidly  express  my  humble  conviction,  thai,  from  the  fur- 
ther developenient  of  the  rapidly  advancing  science  of  phrenology,  (long 
a  chosen  theme  of  virupeiation,  but  now  gradually  acquiring  that  iodu- 
ence  which  must  arise  from  truth,)  these  results  (before  described)  are 
to  be  anticipated,  compared  with  which,  the  profound  discoveries  of 
Archimedes,  Newton,  or  the  wondrous  mechanical  inventionsof  a  Watt, 
sink  into  comparative  insignificance,  in  point  of  utility,  and  practical 
benefit  to  mankind." 

Mr,  Combers  Visit  to  Cincinnati. — In  the  month  of  April,  Mr.  Combe 
made  a  hasty  visit  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Soon  after  this,  a  correspoodeDt 
of  the  ''  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal"  alluded  to  Mr.  C.'s  visit 
to  Cincinnati,  saying  that  he  did  not  ^'deliver  a  single  lecture,  oi  make 
any  acquaintance  with  the  medical  gentlemen  of  that  city,"  and  expressed 
considerable  surprise,  if  not  some  disaffection,  that  such  should  have  been 
the  fact.  The  following  statement  is  copied  from  Mr.  Combe's  reply  to 
the  above  allusion,  which  was  published  in  the  ^*  Boston  Medical  aod 
Surgical  Journal"  of  June  17.  "When  I  came  to  the  United  States,  in 
September,  IS3S,  it  was  my  intention  to  lecture  in  the  eastern  cities  in 
the  first  winter,  and  in  Baltimore  and  the  western  cities  during  the 

Cs<?cond  winter  of  my  stay.  In  April  or  May,  1S39.  I  was  waited  en  in 
^  New  York  city,  by  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross,  of  Cincinnati,  who  inquired  if  1 

/  would  lecture  there.  I  explained  to  him  that  phrenology  is  a  disputed 
subject;  that  I  did  not  wish  to  intrude  oo  an  unwilling  ear;  that  id 
Britain  I  had  never  lectured  out  of  Edinburgh^  except  on  invitation,  and 
loan  audience  pledged  to  attend ;  that  in  the  United  States  I  had  fol- 
lowed the  same  rule;  that  in  Baltimore,  after  public  advertisements,  no 
adequate  class  could  be  mustered,  and  that  1  had  not  lectured  there ;  that 
I  was  willing  to  lecture  in  Cincinnati,  if  one  hundred  and  fifty  hearers 
could  be  guaranteed,  but  not  otherwise,  and  I  agreed  to  keep  my  arrange- 
ments open  till  the  1st  of  July,  to  allow  him  lime  to  return  home  and 
ascertain  the  public  sentiment  on  the  subject.  He  never  wrote  lo  me, 
and  no  invitation  came.  In  consequence,  I  abandoned  my  intention  o( 
lecturing  in  the  west,  believing  that  I  was  not  wanted.  My  visit  to  Cin- 
cinnati in  April,  was  merely  in  the  course  of  a  rapid  excursion  to  see  the 
physical  aspects  of  the  country  before  embarking  for  Europe.  I  had  then 
no  intention  of  lecturing,  and  had  not  a  single  illustration  with  me  for 
the  purpose.  I  had  only  one  month  to  spare  for  my  whole  western  ex- 
cursion, and  presented  no  letters  of  introduction  in  any  of  the  cities." 
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Vol.  II.  PlilladelplUa,  Scptembw  1,  1840.  No.  19. 

ARTICLE   I. 

A  New  System  of  Phrenology.     By  J.  Stanley  Grimes,  President 
of  the  Western  Phrenological  Society  at  Buffalo. 

"  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks  ' 
A  various  language." — Bbyant. 

Buffalo :  Oliver  6.  Steele.    New  York :  Wiley  d^  Putnam.  1839, 
pp.  320,  12mo. 

The  business  of  reform  aod  improvement  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  hazardous  enterprises  in  which  man  can  engage.  And  this 
Is  as  true  of  reform  in  principle,  as  of  reform  in  fracHce ;  because 
the  ffxUer  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  the  product  of  the  former.  No 
one,  therefore,  whatever  may  be  his  calling  or  profession,  should 
embark  in  the  enterprise,  until,  by  the  most  thorough  investigation, 
and  patient,  persevering,  and  matured  reflection,  he  has  attained  a 
positive  certainty  on  two  points — viz.  that  his  predecessors  on  the 
subject  he  is  canvassiDg  have  been  in  error,  and  that  he  has 
possessed  himself  of  unquestionable  truth ;  or  that  they  have  been 
in  some  things  deficient  or  wrong,  and  that  he  is  qualified  to  supply 
their  short-comings,  and  rectify  their  mistakes. 

If  these  sentiments  be  correct,  (and  we  doubt  whether  any  one 
will  venture  to  gainsay  ihem,)  it  is  at  least  improbable^  if  not  impoi- 
sible,  for  a  young  inquirer  to  be  a  successful  reformer — ^for  one  who 
is  necessarily  but  an  inquirer  himself,  to  be  fortunate  in  his  effort  to 
become  at  once  an  instructor  and  an  improver  of  others.  To  this 
general  rule,  exceptions  may  perhaps  occasionally  occur;  but  that 
they  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  altogether  unlooked-for,  will  not  be 
denied. 

As  respects  reformation  and  improvement  in  science,  these  remarks 
may  be  regarded  as  settled  canons  in  criticism.  They  constitute  an 
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orthodoxy^  from  which  it  is  unwise,  if  not  presumptuous,  to  dopsrt* 
It  may  not  therefore  be  altogether  amiss  to  inquire,  for  a  moaienty 
to  what  extent  they  are  applicable,  if  applicable  at  all,  to  the  work 
whose  title-page  forms  the  heading  of  this  article,  and  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  **  New  System  of  Phrenology, ^^ 

If  report  on  the  subject,  as  it  has  reached  us,  be  correct,  it  is  not 
more  than  Uom  four  io  jive  years  since  Mr.  Grimes  commeneed  the 
study  of  phrenology,  without  having  been  previously  an  edoeated 
man,  or  in  any  degree  remarkable  for  his  devotedoese  to  inquiry. 
Certainly  it  is  within  that  time  that  he  has  made  himself  Jbioasii  as  a 
phrenologist.      It  might  well  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  aometkisg 
more  than  questionable,  whether  he  could  become,  in  so  short  a 
period,  an  improver  of  the  result  of  the  labours  of  nnore  than  fort§ 
yearSf  by  men  of  the   most  distinguished  ability  and  the  higheft 
attaimnents.     It  is  in  no  degree   disparaging   to    him,  nor  is  it 
intended  to  be  so  considered,  to  say  that,  under  eircamstancas  so 
insufficient,  and  in  a  case  so  unpromising,  the  verdict  of  the  world, 
if  given  in  the  abstract,  would  be  decidedly  against  him.     It  wouU 
be  asserted  that,  as  yet,  he  could  himself  be  nothing  but  a  leoriMr— 
the  more  especially  if,  as  is  understood  to  be  the  case,  he  bss,  ootil 
recently,  dedicated  to  study  but  the  fragmenis  of  hit  time.    It  is 
possibUj  however,  that  the  decision  might  be  incorrect ;  and  that,  in 
the  short  period  of  four  years,  our  author  might  prepi^v  binself  to 
remodel  and  improve,  by  a  single  and  first  cfibrt,  the  syaleni,  in  the 
erection  of  which  nearly  half  a  century  has  been  consuflMi  bji  Gall 
and  Spurzheim,  Combe  and  Broussais,  and  many  other  distiuguished 
fellow-labourers.     But  success  so  unusual  is  hardly  more  than  poi' 
sible.      It  is  certainly  not  very  probable.     At  any  rate,  it  would  be 
equally  unfair  in  principle,  and  inconclusive  in  result,  to  attempt  to 
settle  Mr.  Grimes'  standing  ns  a  phrenologist  potenHaUp  instead  of 
practically — by  conjecturing  what  he  possibly  might  have  done  ii 
four  or  five  years,  instead  of  examining  what  he  actually  ktu  doot 
To  the  latter  and  more  just  and  satisfactory  mode  of  trial,  theiefeit, 
it  shall  be  our  business  to  resort.     And  this  we  do  with  the  moit 
readiness,  in  consideration  of  the  writer's  invitation  to  that  efieet, 
which  we  shall  regard  us  sincere,  and  act  on  it  accordingly.    **! 
appeal,''  says  he,  *<with  confidence  to  the  jutHce  and  candor  tf 
phrenologians.     I  invite  their  criticitms  as  a  favour;  and  wheoltf 
convicted  of  error,  either  in  facts  or  conclusions,  I  shall  takegi«l 
pleasure  in   making  acknowledgments."      This,  in  our  author,  '^ 
candid  and  manly,  and  calculated  to  make  a  favourable  impiwiii 
on  the  public.     With  the  kindest  feelings  toward  him,  theiefMi* 
a  fellow-laboureT  '\u  «l  ^xtAX  c»a«^^  ^«  take  him  at  hit  wod,^ 
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clooe  with  his  iovitation.  And  as  his  more  immediate  frieods  and 
associates  will  no  doubt  point  out  and  illustrate  the  truths  and 
valuable  qualities  of  his  work,  which  are  neither  few  nor  small,  we 
shall  dwell  chiefly  on  what  we  consider  his  errors  and  faults.  And, 
when  fairly  and  competently  executed,  this,  though  the  most  un- 
pleasant, is  far  the  most  useful  office  of  criticism.  A  writer  is  but 
little,  if  at  all,  benefited  by  an  enumeration  of  his  excellencies,  and  a 
descant  on  his  beauties.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  often  injured  by 
them.  But  a  candid  and  judicious  representation  of  his  errors, 
wants,  and  failures,  provided  he  receive  it  in  a  becoming  spirit,  can 
never  fail  to  be  a  source  of  improvement  to  him.  Though  the  facts 
of  the  *'  New  System,"  whether  reputed  or  real,  shall  be  our  chief 
concern,  we  shall  not  pass  all  opinions  embraced  in  it  entirely  un- 
noticed. We  shall  even  begin  with  a  stricture  on  an  opinion,  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  directly  opposed  to  one  of  the  most  obvious  and 
operative  principles  in  nature — a  principle  without  whose  influence, 
creation  would  relapse  into  confusion  and  chaos. 

''Although,"  says  our  author,  *'I  have  taken  some  trouble  to 
show  that  certain  organs  (of  the  brain)  naturally  act  together,  I  can- 
not countenance  the  idea  that  some  organs  were  intended  as  cuUagO' 
nists  to  others.     They  all  act  in  harnumpJ*^ 

The  fallacy  of  this  notion  is  palpable.  The  highest  perfection 
of  the  human  mind,  and  of  course  one  of  the  chief  diflerences 
between  it  and  the  minds  of  the  inferior  animals,  consists  in  the 
balance  created  and  preserved  by  the  antagonisation  of  some  of  its 
faculties.  Under  the  influence  of  judicious  and  well-matured  disci- 
pline, the  moral  and  reflecting,  especially  the  former,  so  antagonise 
the  animal  faculties,  as  to  hold  them  in  a  state  of  salutary  and  prac- 
tical regulation  and  control.  And  hence  alone  results  mental  har- 
mony. Abrogate  this  control,  and  wild  disorder  and  disaster  must 
follow.  Man  will  become  more  insidioun  and  thievish  than  the  fox 
or  the  weasel,  and  more  ferocious  and  sanguinary  than  the  hyena  or 
the  tiger.  In  an  individual,  for  example,  whose  Destructiveness, 
Combativeness,  and  Acquisitiveness,  are  powerful  and  active,  para- 
lyse or  extinguish  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  Veneration,  and 
the  reflecting  faculties,  and  you  render  him  a  daring  and  repulsive 
object  of  profligacy  and  crime.  Revive  those  faculties,  and  they 
will  so  antagonise  and  counterbalance  the  animal  powers,  that  you 
will  check  vice,  and  bring  back  the  ofiender  to  the  paths  of  virtue. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  human  mind  alone,  that  antagonism  preserves  and 
perpetuates  harmony  and  order,  and  averts  the  evils  of  confusion 
and  misrule.  As  far  as  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  extends,  the 
aame  is  true  of  creation  at  large.     In  dead  matter,  attraction  and 
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repulfioD,  by  antagonising  and  balancing  each  other,  maiDtain  peace 
and  good  order  on  earth ;  and  throughout  the  entire  range  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  powers  do  the  nme. 
Destroy  the  latter  of  the  two  powers,  in  each  case,  and  nnifersal 
consolidation  and  inaction  will  ensue  in  the  last  instance,  and  kwlesa 
misrule  and  confusion  in  the  Bret. 

In  the  living  human  body,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  necessity  and 
beneficial  efiects  of  a  well-balanced  muscular  antagonism  ?  and  of  the 
convulsion  and  distortion,  or  tonic  spasm  and  permanent  rigidity, 
which  follow,  when  that  antagonism  is  suspended  or  deranged? 
But  we  can  pureue  this  topic  no  further.  Nor  is  it  neceanry  that 
we  should  do  so.  Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  against  our  aotkar 
the  charge  of  error ;  to  show,  in  opposition  to  his  opinion,  that  some 
of  our  cerebral  organs  are^  and  of  course  were  "  intended  to  be, 
antagonists  to  others;"  and  that  is  all  that  was  aimed  at  by  as,  and 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view. 

Another  singularly  erroneous  notion  entertained  by  Mr.  Grimes, 
which  shows  his  deficiency  in  physiological  knowledge,  is  expressed 
as  follows : — 

"  These  three  classes  of  organs,  the  boneSf  the  mtuelet,  and  the 
nerves f  constitute  the  most  essential  part  of  the  human  constitalion." 

That  the  nerves,  including  the  brain,  constitute  the  master  tissue 
of  the  human  body,  is  true.  But  next  to  these  stand  the  biood' 
making  and  the  blood'circvlating  organs,  contained  in  the  thorax, 
and  the  digestive  organs,  contained  in  the  abdomen.  The  hone*  and 
muscles^  though  highly  important,  hold  an  inferior  rank.  So  tme 
is  this,  that  the  organic  contents  of  the  three  great  cavities,  the 
abdomen,  the  thorax,  and  the  cranium  with  their  immediate  append- 
ages, especially  the  nerves,  spinal  cord,  and  blood-vessels,  constitute 
so  essentially  the  chief  elements  of  the  individual,  that  they  might  be 
almost  pronounced  the  individual  himself. 

But  these  mistakes,  especially  the  latter,  though  sufficiently  strik- 
ing, and  any  thing  but  flattering  to  our  author's  scientific  accuracr, 
are  not  very  serious  in  their  bearing  on  phrenology.  There  exists, 
hoWever,  another  of  a  very  difllerent  character,  which  comes,  if  m 
mistake  not,  into  direct  collision  with  one  of  the  most  importait 
truths  in  anthropology; — we  should  rather  perhaps  say,  in  the  pbi* 
losophy'  of  the  entire  range  of  living  organised  matter,  from  tkt 
highest  to  the  loweret  order  of  it.  It  relates  to  the  elegteotUU 
constitution  of  the  hiliims  temperament — that  temperament,  wlnck 
bestows  on  its  possessor  superior  vigour,  both  mental  and  corporeil, 
and  unequaled  endurance  under  exposure  and  hardships,  and  eveiy 
form  of  pmalion  vVi%l  tna.^  V^i^^ll  h\m^  and  which  can  do  all  this  for 
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no  Other  reason  but  because  it  is  a  source  of  superior  vitality — that 
temperament  the  author  ascribes  to  a  predominance  in  size  of  the 
venous  system,  and  a  superabundant  amount  of  venous  blood. 

In  his  discussion  on  this  subject,  he  has,  with  a  view  to  strengthen 
his  position,  or  to  render  it  at  least  more  plausible,  fallen  into  sundry 
minor  errors,  and  has,  in  several  instances,  substituted  assertions  for 
facts — at  least  for  what  he  has  not  established  as  facts. 

'*  The  blood,"  he  asserts,  "  is  not  so  warm  in  the  veins  as  it  is  in 
the  arteries." 

Whether  is  this,  we  would  ask,  a  fact  or  a  supposition  ?  Has  the 
writer  ever  made  satisfactory  and  conclusive  experiments  to  prove 
it  to  be  a  fact  ?  We  fear  he  has  not ;  nor,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  has  any  body  else.  That,  under  similar  circumstances, 
arterial  blood,  when  drawn  from  the  system,  retains  its  temperature 
longer,  and  therefore  loses  it  more  slowly,  than  venous  blood,  is  true. 
Its  specific  temperature,  arising  from  its  greater  amount  of  latent 
caloric,  is  the  higher.  But  when  circulating  in  the  living  and 
healthy  system  of  man,  the  temperature  of  arterial  and  venous 
blood  is  the  same.  We  certainly  know  of  no  experiments  demon- 
strative of  the  contrary.  In  the  reports  of  experimenters  on  the 
subject  there  is  no  uniformity.  Some  have  stated  that,  in  passing 
from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  (or,  as  others  express 
themselves,  from  the  venous  to  the  arterial  heart,)  the  blood  loses 
about  one  degree  of  heat.  Others,  again,  have  asserted  the  reverse— 
that  the  blood,  in  making  the  passage,  gains  a  degree. 

To  say  the  least  of  it,  therefore,  the  point  is  unsettled,  and  cannot 
with  positiveness  and  safety  be  either  affirmed  or  denied.  Indivi- 
dually, howeter,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  temperature 
of  the  two  varieties  of  blood,  when  circulating  in  the  blood-vessels, 
is  the  same.     Again : 

**  The  venous  system,"  says  our  author,  **  is  developed  in  different 
degrees  in  different  persona." 

Is  he  confident,  however,  that  it  is  always  and  necessarily  deve- 
loped in  a  higher  degree  in  the  bilious  temperament  than  in  the  san- 
guineous? What  observations  lias  he  made  on  which  to  found,  and 
what  experiments  to  prove,  the  position  ?  Or  has  he,  in  reality,  any 
thing  to  found  it  on,  more  substantial  than  conjecture  and  fancy  ?  If 
so,  he  owes  it  alike  to  himself  and  the  science  he  professes,  to  make 
it  publicly  known.  For  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  positive  facts 
are  wanting  on  the  subject. 

'*  The  venous  system,"  he  again  observes,  '^  becomes  more  full  as 
people  grow  older,  and  at  the  same  time  the  arteries  shrink.     Cer 
tain  clinuUes  also  give  greater  activity  to  the  venous  system^ 
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In  this  paragraph  are  two  propositions,  one  of  which  is  eornci^ 
and  the  other  doubtful,  if  not  groundless.  And  both  are  hostile  to 
our  author's  hypothesis. 

f  It  is  true  that  the  '*  venous  system  becomes  more  full  as  people 
jgrow  older,"  especially  after  the  meridian  of  life — and  mcM«  espe- 
cially still  in  far  advanced  life — say,  af^er  the  age  of  sixty.  Botwill 
the  writer  contend,  that  at  that  period  of  advancement,  when  life 
and  strength  are  deep  in  decline,  the  bilious  temperament,  with  ita 
vigour  and  endurance,  is  more  completely  formed  and  matored,  and 
therefore  in  higher  perfection,  than  at  an  earlier  period,  when  the 
system  was  more  fresh,  its  stamina  unbroken,  and  its  spirits  onei- 
hausted  ?  Surely  he  will  not.  Nor  will  he,  we  think,  allege  that, 
in  old  age,  the  venous  system  contains  a  greater  amount  of  blood, 
because  it  possesses  ^*  greater  activity,^*  On  the  contrary,  the 
reverse  is  true.  In  advanced  life,  the  veins  are  moro  distended 
with  blood,  because  they  are  less  vigorous  and  active,  and  therefore 
le&s  able  to  empty  themselves  of  the  blood,  which  they  receive  frem 
the  capillaries,  than  they  were  in  youth,  and  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood. 

As  respects  Mr.  Grimes'  assertion,  that  *' certain  climatee  ghre 
greater  activity  to  the  venous  system,"  we  want  evidence  to  roo* 
vince  us  of  its  soundness,  and  should  be  pleased  to  receive  it.  Is  il^' 
tropical  and  other  hot  climates  that  thus  enlarge  the  **feooaB 
system  ?"  #b8ervation  has  not  yet  confirmed  us  in  that  beliat  On 
the  contrary,  the  veins  of  the  negro,  a  native  of  Africa,  are  iiderior 
in  size  to  the  veins  of  the  European,  the  size  of  the  iadividualt 
being  the  same.  This  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  and  in  no  small 
degree,  the  case  as  respects  the  veins  in  the  hands  and  leet.  Heooe 
the  hand  of  the  African  is  cooler  than  that  of  the  Caucasian,  becaose 
there  is  less  blood  in  it  f  and,  for  the  same  reason,  his  feet  are  more 
easily  injured  by  frost.  Our  author,  moreover,  will  hardly  assent 
that  cold  climates  augment  the<size  of  the  veins;  because  the 
tion  would  be  at  war  with  his  hypothesis.  Such  climates  are  U 
productive  of  the  bilious  temperament,  than  the  climates  of  the 
south.  In  the  north,  as  far  at  least  as  climate  avails  in  the  matter, 
the  predominant  temperament  is  the  sanguineous ;  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  we  venture  to  say  that  there  is  as  much  venous  blood 
in  the  sanguineous  temperament  as  in  the  bilious — as  much,  we 
mean,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  arterial  blood.  And  in  coo- 
Hrmution  of  our  assertion,  we  appeal  to  observation.  In  the  sao- 
^iiineous  temperament,  the  whole  amount  of  blood  being  unusually 
idigc,  the  whole  vascular  system  corresponds  to  it — the  veins  coa- 
st) tuting  uo  exception.     And  if  the  arteries  are  small  in  the 
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temperament,  so  are  the  veiiM ;  for  betweeo  theae  two  seta  of  vessels 
a  fair  degree  of  harmony  roust  prevail  in  size  as  well  as  in  action, 
else  disease  and  death  will  be  the  unavoidable  result.  Hence  the 
dangerous  character,  and  the  too  frequently  fatal  termination  of 
apoplexy,  pneumonia  notha,  and  every  form  of  what  is  called  con- 
gestive fever,  in  each  of  which  there  exists,  in  some  part  of  the 
body,  a  preternatural  accumulation  of  venous  blood.  To  attribute, ' 
therefore,  to  the  bilious  temperament,  as  its  cause,  any  degree  of 
such  accumulation,  or  any  tendency  toward  the  fulness  and  general 
condition  of  the  veins  which  arise  from  their  exhaustion  and  debility 
in  old  age,  is  to  be  the  advocate  of  a  notion  which  to  us  appears 
altogether  groundless. 

To  speak  of  it  in  still  plainer  and  stronger  terms,  it  is  a  notion 
held  by  our  author,  in  direct  contradiction  of  all  we  know,  or  have 
reason  to  believe,  in  relation  to  the  design  and  uses  of  the  blood,  in 
nourishing  the  solids  of  the  body,  in  imparting  life  to  them,  and  in 
maintaining  that  life  in  vigour,  permanence,  and  Atness  for  action. 
These  high  and  important  offices,  as  is  known  to  physiologists,  are 
all  performed  by  the  arterial  blood,  not  one  of  them  by  the  venous. 
The  venous  blood  contributes  nothing  toward  nutrition,  becatise  it  is 
carried  from  the  nutritive  vessels  or  tissues,  toward  the  right  side  of 
.  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  there  to  undergo  the  requisite  change.  It 
contributes  nothing  to  the  vitality  of  the  solids,  because  it  is  already 
too  much  exhausted  of  its  own  vitality,  until  it  receives  a  fresh 
supply  of  it,  and  is  recon^rted  into  arterial  blood,  by  the  action  of 
the  longs.  Hence,  as  already  intimated,  an  accumulation  of  venous 
blood  in  an  organ  never  augments  any  of  the  vital  properties  of  that 
organ,  but  diminishes  them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  accumu- 
lation of  arterial  blood  increases  them.  In  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  this  latter  proposition,  in  inflammation,  and  in  all  forms  of 
vital  erection,  where  there  is  necessarily  an  accumulation  of  urterial 
blood,  the  vital  property  of  sensittveness,  with  calorification,  and  the 
process  of  natural  secretion,  are  heightened  and  invigorated,  and 
sometimes  a  new  form  of  secretory  action  is  set  up.  But  we  repeat, 
that,  under  the  influence  of  venous  congestion,  the  very  reverse  of 
this  occurs.  Instead  of  an  increase  of  vitality  in  the  part  congested, 
a  diminution  of  it  takes  place. 

If  this  representation  be  correct,  (and  no  physiologist  will  deem  it 
safe  to  question  it,)  it  is  physically  impossible  that  the  bilious, 
which,  of  all  the  simple  temperaments,  is  the  most  high-toned, 
vigorous,  and  efficient  in  action,  and  which  has  marked,  in  part  at 
least,  the  greatest  men  the  world  has  produced,  and  has  not  a  little 
contributed  to  their  greatness — it  is  absolutely  impossible  that,  in 
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.  any  degree  of  coosisteocy  with  the  iaws  of  Datore,  sueh  a  temperm- 
ment  should  depeod,  for  its  production  and  maiDtenance,  oo  a  luper- 
abundance  of  the  semi'devitalised  venous  blood.  And  had  Mr* 
Grimes  been  a  physiologist,  aa  every  thorough-bred  and  pbiloao- 
phical  phrenologist  must  be,  he  would  never  have  involved  biniRif  in 
■  80  fatal  a  mistake.  As  well  may  he  contend  that  the  venous  blood 
\  is  the  immediate  source  of  innervation,  nutrition,  secretion,  calorifica- 
tion, and  every  other  vital  process,  and  even  of  vitality  itaelf,  as  of 
the  bilious  temperament.  We  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  oo 
this  subject,  as  it  involves  important  principles  connected  with 
phrenology,  and  Mr.  Grimes'  views  of  the  temperaments  appear  to 
be  decidedly  erroneous,  and,  consequently,  cannot  prove  otherwise 
than  injurious  to  the  science. 

Another  physiological  mistake  in  our  author,  as  palpaUe  and  grow 
as  can  well  be  imagined,  is  where  (see  page  27}  be  states  the  venous 
system  to  be  one  of  the  '*  three  nourishing  systems'*  of  the  body. 
As  well  might  he  so  denominate  that  branch  of  the  absorbeots  whoit 
office  is  to  take  up  and  carry  away  the  substance  of  organs,  instead 
of  conveying  it  to  them  and  putting  it  ^own^  for  the  purpose  of 
nourishing  them. 

But  a  still  higher,  and,  as  relates  to  phrenology,  a  more  important 
feature  in  the  <*  New  System"  of  Mr.  Grimes,  and  one  on  which  we 
apprehend  he  sets  a  greater  value  than  on  any  other,  is  jret  to  be 
mentioned.  £t  is  his  classification  of  the  cerebral  organs,  his  sup- 
posed discovery  of  new  organs,  and  his  changing  the  names  bestowed 
on  those  already  known  by  his  predecessors,  (not  to  call  tl||ai  his 
instructors,)  with  which  all  phrenologists  had  become  fanaKar,  and 
with  which  but  few  had  expressed  dissatisfaction.  And  of  none  of 
these  innovations  can  we  cordially  approve,  because  we  do  not 
regard  them  as  improvements.  To  change  the  nomenclature  of  a 
science,  except  for  the  most  substantial  reasons,  and  especially  with- 
out improving  it,  is  worse  than  useless.  It  is  an  act  of  arrogance 
which  should  never  be  committed  ,*  but  of  which  our  author,  if  we 
mistake  not,  is  guilty.  In  our  estimation,  instead  of  improving  the 
nomenclature  of  phrenology,  he  has  materially  injured  it.  Forbidden 
by  a  want  of  time  and  apace  to  assign  our  reasons  at  large  for  this 
opinion,  we  can  only  say,  that  to  ourselves  they  are  satisfactory; 
and  that  we  hold  ourselves  prepared  to  render  them  hereafter,  ahouhi 
it  be  deemed  necessary. 

As  respects  his  new  organs,  (Pneumativeness  and  Chomicality,) 

more  especially  his  location  of  them,  wc  are  compelled  to  deem  it  a 

fancy  rather  than  ufact.     Of  this  we  are  confident,  that,  from  the 

locality  he  has  given  them  on  the  "  phrenological  bust"  which  con- 
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alitutes  the  frontispiece  of  his  book,  they  can  never  be  detected  by 
the  strictest  examination  of  the  exterior  of  the  head.    No  develope-  \ 
ment  of  any  portion  of  the  brain,  consistent  with  health,  can  produce  \ 
Che  slightest  protrusion  of  the  sites  he  assigns  them.    They  are   ' 
situated  quite  too  far  below  the  mechanical  action  of  the  base  of  the 
brain,  to  be  in  the  least  affected  by  its  natural  developement.    Nor 
is  this  all.  ^ 

The  writer's  organ  of  Chemicality  is,  and  must  be,  (or  we  are 
greatly  mistaken,)  a  creation  of  his  own.  It  is  a  compound  organ — 
an  anomaly  which  nature  has  yet  to  form.  It  involves  the  perception  I 
of  two  distinct  senses,  taste  and  smell,  and  performs,  therefore,  two  ' 
essentially  different  functions.  But  no  cerebral  organ  can  do  that,  ! 
any  more  than  the  same  nerve  can  subserve  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion.  As  well  might  Mr.  Grimes  amalgamate  in  the  same  organ 
Che  sentiments  of  Veneration  and  Hope,  as  the  functions  of  the  olfac- 
tory and  the  gustatory  nerves.  The  fancy,  in  either  case,  is 
uBoatural  and  preposterous,  and  too  well  calculated  to  bring  down 
ridicule,  not  to  say  disrepute,  on  its  author  or  his  science,  if  not  on 
both.  In  this,  we  hope  we  are  clearly  understood.  Mr.  Grimes, 
we  repeat,  in  his  organ  of  Chemicality,  represents  the  same  portion 
of  brain  as  the  receptacle  of  two  distinct  impressions  conveyed  to  it 
— one  by  the  nerve  of  taste,  the  other  by  the  nerve  of  smell.  As 
soon,  we  say,  shall  the  same  cerebral  organ  be  the  seat  of  the  sensa- 
tion of  seeing  and  hearing — an  absurdity  which  do  enlightened  phy- 
siologist will  admit. 

The  writer's  division  of  the  cerebral  organs  into  Intellectuals, 
Ipseals,  and  Socials,  involves  nothing  new  in  either  fact  or  principle, 
but  only  in  names.  And  with  some  of  his  names  we  are  not  satis6ed. 
Ipseals  wc  consider  affected  and  pedantic;  and  the  socials  are  made 
to  include  organs  which  belong  of  right  to  difierent  classes.  To 
associate  thus  closely  Amativeness  and  Inbabitiveness  with  Venera- 
tion and  Wonder,  is  unnatural.  Nature  herself  may  be  regarded  as 
giving  testimony  confirmatory  of  this  error,  by  placing  the  organs 
so  remote  from  each  other.  As  to  the  assertion,  that  they  spring 
from  the  same  root,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  same  class,  we 
receive  it  as  a  conjecture,  entitled  to  no  weight  in  a  philosophical 
discussion.  It  has  never  been  anatomically  demonstrated  as  a  fact. 
In  a  word,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  Mr.  Grimes'  classification  as, 
in  no  small  degree,  a  work  of  his  own  devising  and  consirueiing  ; 
not  as  an  ingenious  and  correct  exposition  of  the  work  of  nature. 
His  class  of  *'  Ipseals,"  alihough  they  have  not  been  strictly  desig- 
nated to  that  eflect  by  name,  have  been  always  represented  as  indi" 
cidual  and  selfish  ;  being  exercised  almost  exclusively  for  the  gratU 
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fication  of  their  possessora.  And  his  "  Socials^'  have  been  eifNNiiMM 
as  feelings  not  centered  in  self,  but  as  bearing  a  relation  to  other 
beings — some  of  them  chieHy  to  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  and  oihers 
not  only  to  the  same  inhabitants,  but  also  to  beioga  of  a  superior 
order,  rising  upward  to  the  Deity  himself.  The  very  alight  and 
superficial  change  which  he  has  made  in  the  intellectnala,  we  ibaU 
so  far  notice,  as  to  say  that  it  amounts  to  any  thing  but  an  tsqroee* 
meat.  The  simplicity  of  his  division  of  the  organs  into  three  chMMS, 
he  has  seriously  marred,  by  the  number,  comptexity,  and  confimoo 
of  his  eight  "  ranges^'  and  three  "  groups."  Nor,  as  we  shall  show 
presently,  is  his  location  of  the  organs  in  his  *'  ranges'^  in  every  case 
correct.  A  transfer  of  some  of  them  to  other  '*  ranges,"  vrould  be  aa 
amendment. 

The  classification  by  Mr.  Combe,  which  is  an  improvement  on 
that  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  and  embraces  all  in  Mr.  Grimes'  that  is  in 
any  degree  useful,  is  the  best  yet  extant.  It  is  the  nioet  natural  and 
simple,  and  therefore  the  most  intelligible,  and  most  eaaily  applied  U> 
practical  purposes.  It  has  nothing  artificial  in  it,  doee  not  appear  to 
have  been  framed  in  a  human  manufactory^  but  to  be  a  plain  and 
judicious  exposition  of  a  work  of  nature. 

Man,  when  viewed  in  his  true  character,  is  manifestly  a  compouod 
of  three  natures  or  modes  of  being — animal,  moral,  and  intellectoal — 
which  glide  into  each  other  so  gradually,  that  it  is  exceedingly  diffi* 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  trace  between  them  well  settled  and  definite 
lines  of  demarcation.  And  such  is  the  representation  of  him  given 
in  Mr.  Combe's  classification  of  his  mental  faculties.  In  thaayatem 
of  Mr.  Grimes,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  efifort  made  to  group  the 
faculties,  or  rather  their  organs,  too  precisely  and  arbitrarily,  and  to 
include  them  within  stricter  measures  and  bounds  than  nature  has 
prescribed  for  them,  or  than  she  is  willing  to  sanction. 

With  some  of  our  author's  *' ranges,"  we  have  expressed  ourselves 
dissatisfied.  In  the  title  **  rodentia  range,"  we  perceive  no  shadow 
o^ fitness^  applicability,  or  correctness  of  meaning.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  much  error  and  unfitneu  in  it 
The  only  two  faculties  represented  as  belonging  to  it,  are  Construe- 
tiveness  and  Acquisitiveness.  And  we  cannot  regard  the  asaignmeot 
of  them  to  it  as  correct.  Many  species  of  the  feathered  race  are 
distinguished  for  their  Constructiveness,  beyond,  perhaps,  any  other 
of  the  inferior  animals.  They  have  also  a  sufilicient  stock  of  Acqui- 
sitiveness to  induce  them  to  take  possession  of  places  and  things,  tc 
claim  them  as  their  own^  and  to  defend  and  retain  them  in  battle,  tt 
the  risk  of  their  lives.  Yet  with  no  show  of  propriety  or  correctnes 
can  they  be,  in  any  respect,  consistently  with  the  principles  of  ecience 
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or  language,  designated  by  the  teroi  "rodentia."  That  term  sig- 
nifies gnawers.  It  is  a  name  given  to  a  class  of  animals,  on  account 
of  the  peculiarities  of  their  teeth,  and  of  their  habits  in  the  employ- 
ment of  them.  They  gnaw  and  cut  wood,  nuts,  grain,  and  other 
•olid  substances.  To  this  class  belong  heaven,  squirrels,  rats, 
weasels,  mice,  and  various  other  quadrupeds — but  no  birds.  Yet  do 
birds,  we  repeat,  surpass  in  Constructiveness. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Every  species  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
**  rodentia"  tribe  have  not  enough  of  Acquisitiveness  to  induce  them 
to  hoard,  or  even  to  cling  to  a  place  of  residence,  or  any  other  sort 
of  possession,  as  if  they  deemed  it  their  oum.  The  "  rodentia  range," 
therefore,  we  consider  a  failure,  both  in  principle  and  application. 

Nor  are  we  inclined  to  say  much  less  of  the  ''  herbivorous  range," 
which  our  author  incorrectly  characterises  by  Secretiveness^  as  if 
that  faculty  were  predominant  in  herb-eating  animals.  But  the  fact 
is  otherwise.  It  is  much  less  predominant  in  them  than  in  carnivorous 
animals.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  food  of  herbivorous  animals 
neither  hides  from  them  nor  flies  from  them.  They  have,  therefore, 
no  need  to  exercise  secrecy  or  stratagem  in  the  procurement  of  it. 
But  with  carnivorous  animals  the  case  is  quite  different.  They 
must  gain  ^ssession  of  the  victims  they  prey  on,  by  stealth  and  sur- 
prise. In  nem,  therefore,  the  organ  of  Secretivenes^  is  much  more 
(ally,  developed  than  in  animals  that  suKsist  on  vegetables.  Nor  is 
our  author  much  more  correct  in  relation  to  Cautiousness,  the  other 
organ  which  he  includes  under  the  '*  herbivorous  range."  It  is  far 
from  being  peculiar  to  vegetable-consuming  animals,  or  even  from 
being  bestowed  on  them  in  an  inordinate  degree.  In  most  carni- 
vorous animals  it  is  equally  predominant,  and  more  so  in  some  of 
them.  With  all  his  occasional^  boldness  and  daring,  even  the  lion 
has  much  of  it.  So  have  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  the  cougar,  and 
almost  every  other  animal  of  the  cat  kind.  Hence  they  engage  in 
combat  with  great  caution,  except  when  they  are  confident  of  their 
superior  strength,  or  of  their  possession  of  some  other  decided 
advantage.  The  lion  is  extremely  shy  of  the  elephant,  and  is  cau- 
tious of  coming  to  battle  with  the  royal  tiger,  a  monster  of  about  his 
own  size  and  strength.  Indeed,  in  the  habits,  manners,  and  actions, 
of  most  carnivorous  animals,  Secretiveness  and  Cautiousness  unite 
their  functions,  and  give  aid  to  each  other,  at  least  in  as  high  a 
degree  as  they  do  in  the  herbivorous  tribes — wore  we  to  say  in  a 
higher,  it  r/ould  not  be  easy  to  convict  us  of  error.  To  other 
*  *  ranges"  we  have  also  objections ;  but  a  want  of  room  f)revent8  us 
from  stating  them. 

Of  our  author's  change  in  phrenological  nomenclature,  we  cannot 
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approve.  Such  a  meatare  is  justifiable  only  oo  one  of  two  grooad«, 
or  on  both  united — necessity  or  ttsefulness.  And,  iu  the  preeent  case, 
no  plea,  we  think,  can  be  based  on  either.  The  nomenclature  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and  their  co-labourers  and  followers,  sufficiently 
subserved  the  purposes  of  the  science.  It  is  not  necessary ^  therefore, 
to  change  it.  And  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the  change  made  by 
Mr.  Grimes  amounts  to  an  improvement.  In  moat  respects,  we 
deem  it  the  reverse.  Nor  are  we  satisfied  that  it  is  otherwise  in 
any  respect.  In  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  we  must  necessarily 
be  brief.     We  shall  limit  our  observations  to  two  organs. 

On  the  organ  heretofore  denominated  Wit  and  Mirthfulneas,  our 
author  has  bestowed  the  name  of  Playfulness,  and  considers  it  as 
belonging  to  all  animals,  from  fishes  to  man,  and  as  being  peculiarly 
predominant  in  young  animah.  Why  ?  Because  all  animals  pity ; 
and  young  ones  play  more  than  old  ones.  Here  quit  author  makes. 
no  distinction  between  playfulness  of  mind  and  playfulness  of  body — 
between  the  mirthful  exercise  of  the  human  brain,  ancTtlie  dnmsy 
muscular  gambols  of  the  grampus.  He  considers  the  source  of  the 
refined  and  exquisite  wit  of  Shakspeare  and  Cervantes,  Rabelais  and 
Voltaire,  the  same  with  that  of  the  frisking  of  the  kitten,  the  awk- 
ward capering  of  the  pig,  and  the  sport  of  the  gosling  and  the  duck- 
ling in  the  mud-puddle  !  But  this  topic  is  really  too  ludicrous  to  be 
introduced  and  gravely  treated  of  in  a  philosophical  discuasioo.  It 
is  calculated  to  bring  phrenology  into  disrepute,  rather  than  to  benefit 
it.     We  therefore  decline  its  farther  consideration.     Again : 

To  the  organ  heretofore  called  Veneration  or  Reverenee,  Mr. 
Grimes  gives  the  name  of  Submissiveness.  And  this  organ,  also, 
which  all  other  phrenologists,  Broussais  perhaps  excepted,  consider 
as  peculiar  to  man,  and  as  constituting  one  of  the  most  prominent 
iiarks  of  distinction  between  him  and  inferior  beings,  Mr.  Grimes 
bestows  on  dogs,  horses,  cows,  and  other  animals,  characterised  by 
a  disposition  to  submit  and  be  tractable.  Nor  is  this  all.  He 
asserts  that  the  sentiment  of  Veneration  is  the  product  of  Submis- 
siveness; thus  palpably  substituting  the  efect  for  the  cause.  He 
contends  that  we  venerate  men  and  beings  of  a  superior  order«  up  to 
the  Deity  himself,, because  we  submit  to  them,  instead  of  «aliiiiiU;iog_ 
to  them  because  we  venerate  them — an  opinion  which  involves  as 
palpable  a  perversion  of  cause  and  efiect  as  can  possibly  be  imagined. 
H;is  Mr.  Grimes  ever  discovered  in  the  brains  of  dogs,  cows,  and 
horses,  or  of  any  other  inferior  animals,  that  convolution  which  forms 
the  organ  of  Veneration  ?  Or  has  he  ever  found  in  them  the  organ 
of  Mirthfulness?  He  will  not  reply  to  these  questions  affirroatiTeljr, 
and  submit  his  reply  to  the  test  of  anatomy.     The  truth  is,  that  the 
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two  organs  referred  to  belong  as  exclusrely  to  man,  as  either  Hope 
or  Ideality,  which  our  author  has  correctly  placed  in  his  *'  human 
range,^  but  under  the  names  of  ^'Perfectiveness"  and  *' Hopefulness,*' 
without  either  necessity  or  usefulness  to  justify  the  change,  and 
therefore,  as  we  conceive,  on  indefensible  ground. 

Our  author  has  been  at  fault  in  the  new  names  he  has  bestowed 
on  several  other  organs,  especially  in  calling  Self-esteem  ''  Impera- 
tiveness,'' and  Locality,  **  Direction."  The  former  of  these  organs, 
with  its  sentiment,  does  not  alone  constitute  the  love  of  empire  or 
command,  although  it  forms  an  element  of  it;  and  an  ability  to 
remember  and  recognise  places,  and  steer  courses  with  dexterity 
and  correctness,  is  the  result  of  the  united  action  of  several  organs, 
Individuality  and  Size  being  two  of  them. 

Of  Mr.  Grimes'  calling  Benevolence  "  Kindness,"  and  Wonder, 
**  Credenciveness,"  we  shall  only  say,  that  it  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
change  made  by  him  merely  from  a  love  of  change.  Assuredly  it 
is  not  neee$mr^^  and  no  useful  end  is  attained  by  it.  With  his  new 
name  of  Sanitativeness,  and  his  remarks  on  the  organ  thus  denomi- 
nated, we  are  also^disntiafied.  It  might  be  easily  made  to  appear, 
that  a  fair  analysis  of  the  subject  is  adverse  to  his  views.  But  we 
can  pursue  this  discussion  no  farther. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  exceptions  we  have  taken  to  Mr. 
Grimes'  **  New  System  of  Phrenology,"  we  have  no  disposition  to 
disparage  the  author.  Far  from  it.  He  possesses  a  mind  of  pene- 
tration and  activity,  perceives  and  thinks  clearly,  and  is,  we  doubt 
not,  an  attractive  lecturer.  But  he  has  written  indiscreetly,  under 
the  ambitious  character  of  a  reformer,  at  lOo  early  a  period  of  his 
studies.  Many  of  his  views  are  therefore  limited  and  crude,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  public,  except  as  mere 
sUggesUonSf  until  farther  reflected  on,  expanded,  and  matured.  His 
style,  moreover^  without  being  in  a  high  degree  faulty,  is  certainly 
neither  chaste,  vigorous,  nor  polished.  It  should  therefore  be  care- 
fully cultivated  and  amended  by  him.  And,  with  his  command  of 
language,  the  task  may  be  easily  accomplished.  He  is  compara- 
tively young  in  science,  and  has  before  him  a  flattering  prospect 
and  an  honourable  career,  provided  he  be  true  to  science  and  him- 
•elf.  But  as  regards  the  standing  and  distinction  he  aims  at,  and 
even  thinks,  perhaps,  that  he  already  possesses,  (we  mean  as  a 
reformer  and  an  instructor  of  the  world  in  phrenology,)  he  must 
labour  for  them  many  years  before  he  shall  have  attained  them,  and 
ehould  deem  himself  fortunate  if  he  attain  them  at  last.  With  these 
remarks,  accompanied  by  the  kindest  feelings,  and  best  wishes  for 
iiis  success  and  prosperity,  we  respectfully  take  leave  of  him. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

PHXZIfOLOOICAL  DSVELOPEKBHTS  OF  eOTTFBIKD,  A  InntonKN. 


Tbe  abovfl  cure  are  designed  to  present  two  diflerent  views  oi  the 
head  of  Gesche  Margarelhe  Gollfried,  who  rcadered  beraelf  notorious 
u  a  murdereas.  She  reiided  at  Bremen,  Germany,  and  warn  execnted 
in  September,  1S30.  Dr.  Hirachreld  took  a  cast  of  her  bead,  and 
forwarded  it  to  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Society,  from  whoee 
collection  Mr.  Georze  Combe  brought  a  copy  to  thie  country,  and 
from  which  the  above  cuts  are  drawn.  The  developementa  of  the 
caet  are  so  atriking,  and  the  character  of  the  individual  which  it 
repreaents  ia  so  notorious,  that  it  serves  as  a  most  intereating  apeei- 
men  lo  prove  and  illustrate  the  principles  of  phrenology.  An 
extended  urttcle  on  tbe  subject  may  be  found  in  the  tbirty-eecnnd 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,  the  mere  mibataoce 
of  which  can  here  only  be  presenleil. 

The  father  of  Gottfried  was  a  tailor  ia  Bremen,  of  active  and 
indoslriouB  habits,  but  of  a  stingy  and  selfiah  disposition.  Gesche 
was  an  only  daughter.  In  the  seventh  year  of  her  age,  she  becaoM 
addicted  to  stealing,  and  continued  committing  ihefts  at  every  con- 
venient opportunity  through  life.  When  about  twenty,  she  was 
married  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Miltenberg,  who  is  represented  to. 
have  treated  her  with  much  kindness  and  alfection.  But  Ae  had 
been  married  to  him  on\7  foat  nwia(.bs  before  she  fell  in  love  vilk 
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Gottfried,  her  future  husband,  and  soon  after,  with  another  man  by 
the  name  of  Kaasou.  She  determined  to  kill  Miltenberg,  in  order  to 
marry  Gottfried,  but  was  defeated  in  several  of  her  first  attempts. 
At  last  she  seized  an  opportunity,  when  he  was  sick,  to  give  him 
some  poison,  which  took  eflfect  and  produced  his  death.  But  now 
two  serious  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  her  union  with  Gottfried : 
1st,  Her  parents  interfered,  and  forbid  the  match;  and  2dly,  He 
objected  to  the  marriage  on  account  of  her  children — having  had 
three  by  her  first  husband. 

About  this  time,  her  parents  came  to  reside  with  her,  both  of 
whom  she  poisoned,  and  soon  after  this,  each  of  her  children  followed 
in  quick  succession — the  victims  of  her  cruelty.  But  here,  unex- 
pectedly, another  obstacle  roee — her  brother,  who  had  long  been 
absent  on  a  military  campaign  in  Russia,  came  home  unwell,  and 
opposed  her  marriage.  He  soon,  however,  met  with  the  same  fate. 
Thus,  within  a  few  months,  she  destroyed  the  lives  of  six  persons, 
who  were  bound  to  her  by  the  nearest  and  dearest  relations  in  life. 

Her  marriage  with  Gottfried  proved  unhappy,  and  he,  within  one 
year  from  their  union,  became  also  the  victim  of  her  cruelty.  After 
this,  says  her  biographer,  "  she  began  to  poison  her  acquaintances, 
without  any  visible  motive :  a  child  came  to  congratulate  her  on  her 
birth-day,  and  received  a  dose  on  a  piece  of  biscuit ;  a  friend  called 
one  forenoon,  and  also  received  a  dose ;  and  she  tried  the  strength  of 
her  poison  on  another  of  her  friends,  on  whose  face  it  caused  blotches 
to  appear."  At  difierent  times,  she  had  many  suitors,  several  of 
whom  she  murdered,  besides  others  of  her  acquaintances.  She  was 
finally  detected,  convicted,  and  condemned  to  death,  for  murdering 
thirteen  individuals,  most  of  whom  were  related  to  her  in  life  by  the 
strongest  possible  ties  of  consanguinity  and  friendship. 

The  phrenological  developements  of  Gottfried  were  very  marked 
and  striking,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  cuts.  The  chief  portions  of  her 
brain  were  located  in  the  lower  and  posterior  regions  of  the  head, 
giving  very  strong  selfish  feelings  and  animal  propensities.  There 
was  a  great  deficiency  of  brain  (as  the  cuts  very  clearly  indicate)  in 
the  frontal  and  coronal  regions,  showing  that  she  was  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  the  moral  sentiments.  Her  strongest  faculties  appear  to 
have  been  Amativeness,  Secretiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Destructive- 
ness,  €^irmnes8,  and  Self-esteem ;  and  those  most  deficient,  were 
Bene^eoce,  Conscientiousness,  Adhesiveness,  and  Philoprogenitive- 
ness.  The  cut  presenting  a  back  view  of  the  head,  shows  very 
great  breadth  of  head  over  the  ears,  indicating  exceedingly  strong 
Secretiveness  and  Destructiveness ;  and  the  great  size  and  breadth 
of  the  neck  indicates  very  large  Amativeness.    The  cuts  also  show 
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that  the  organs  of  Benevolence  and  Conacientioasnees  were  irerj 
small,  and  that  the  organs  of  Firmness  and  Self-esteem  were 
extremely  large.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  location  of  those 
organs,  as  indicated  by  the  cuts.  We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  any  farther  analysis  of  Gottfried's  character,  or  to  atteroprto 
show  the  harmony  existing  between  her  phrenological  developementa 
and  actual  life ;  our  object  is  simply  to  present  the  facts  in  the  case,, 
and  leave  the  reader  to  make  the  requisite  applications^  or  to  draw 
his  own  inferences. 


*'  Progress  cf  Phrenology. — Since  Mr.  Combe  tooft  his  deptotuie 
for  Europe,  very  little  is  said  on  this  heretofore  engrossing  topic* 
Still,  a  few  individuals  are  devotedly  pursuing  iovestigatioos,  and 
accumulating  important  facts  illustrative  of  the  leading  principles  ef 
the  science,  which  will  be  regarded,  at  some  future  period,  with  inte- 
rest by  philosophers.  Mr.  L.  N.  Fowler,  of  New  York,  and  his 
brother,  O.  S.  Fowler,  who  resides  in  Philadelphia,  are  collecting 
cabinets  of  casts,  which  embrace  fae-similes  of  the  heads  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  have  been  distinguished  for  qualities  euCi 
of  the  common  order  of  miinkind  f  and  the  stranger  who  visits  their 
collection,  is  positively  astonished  at  the  results  of  their  unokstrusive 
industry  in  this  department  of  nature.  Through  the  politeness  of 
Dr.  Bond,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  Philadelphia 
Phrenological  Museum  (for  such  it  actually  is)  the  other  day — the 
rarest  assemblage,  perhaps,  on  thie  continent  of  unique  skulls,  and 
casts  of  persons  now  living.  Each  one  is  characterised  by  some 
developement  either  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  or  so  strongly 
marked  by  peculiarities  as  to  be  considered  nearly,  if  not  wholly,. 
unparalleled  in  the  series  of  cranioseopal  formations. 

*^  The  art  of  taking  casts  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  Messri* 
Fowler.  Some  of  their  work  is  quite  equal  to  the  best  specimens  of 
clay  modeling  by  Clavenger  or  Ives.  The  bust  of  Dr.  Reyndl  Coates- 
was  admirably  finished,  and  altogether  superior  to  any  method  before 
known  to  artists,  or,  at  least,  practised  by  them,  in  New  England.  If 
the  progress  of  phrenology  depends  on  accuracy  in  copying  nature,  i» 
amassing  specimens  of  her  handy  work,  in  connection  with  the  stodj 
of  mental  phenomena,  the  science  is  surely  losing  nothing  in  tbe 
United  States.'' — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  Ju^f  Sift. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

REVIEW  OF  MORTON^S  CRANIA  AMERICANA. 

(Continued  Itom  page  307  of  this  Joarnal.) 

If,  then,  there  be  reason  to  believe  that  difierent  parts  of  the  brain 
manifest  different  mental  faculties,  and  if  the  size  of  the  part  influ- 
ence the  power  of  manifestation,  the  necessity  is  very  evident  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  relative  proportions  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  brain,  in  a  physiological  inquiry  into  the  connection 
between  the  crania  of  nations  and  their  mental  qualities.  To  illus- 
trate this  position,  we  present  exact  drawings  of  two  casts  from 
nature:  one,  figure  1  (next  page),  is  the  brain  of  an  American  Indian; 
and  the  other,  figure  2,  the  brain  of  an  European.  Both  casts  bear 
evidence  of  compression  or  flattening  out,  to  some  extent,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  plaster;  but  the  European  brain  is  the  flatter  of  the 
two.  We  have  a  cast  of  the  entire  head  of  this  American  Indian,  and 
it  corresponds  closely  with  the  form  of  the  brain  here  represented. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  absolute  quantity  of  brain,  (although  probably 
a  few  ounces  les^  in  the  American,)  might  be  the  same  in  both  ;  and 
yet,  if  difierent  portions  manifest  different  mental  powers,  the  cha- 
racters of  the  individuals,  and  of  the  nations  to  which  they  belonged, 
(assuming  them  to  be  types  of  the  races,)  might  be  exceedingly 
different.  In  the  American  Indian,  the  anterior  lobe,  lying  between 
A  A  and  B  B,  is  small,  and  in  the  European  it  is  large,  in  proportion 
to  the  middle  lobe,  lying  between  B  B  and  C  C.  In  the  American 
Indian,  the  posterior  lobe,  lying  between  C  and  D,  is  much  smaller 
than  in  the  European.  In  the  American,  the  cerebral  convolutions 
on  the  anterior  lobe  and  upper  surface  of  the  brain,  are  smaller  than 
in  the  European. 

If  the  anterior  lobe  manifest  the  intellectual  faculties^ — the  middle 
lobe,  the  propensities  common  to  man  with  the  lower  animals — and 
the  posterior  lobe,  the  domestic  and  social  afllections ;  and  if  size 
influence  power  of  manifestation,  the  result  will  be,  that  in  the  native 
American,  intellect  will  be  feeble — in  the  European,  strong;  in  the 
American,  animal  propensity  will  be  very  great — in  the  European, 
more  moderate;  while  in  the  American,  the  domestic  and  social 
affections  will  be  feeble,  and  in  the  European,  powerful.  We  do  not 
state  these  as  established  results ;  we  use  the  cats  only  to  illustrate 
the  fact  that  the  native  American  and  the  European  brains  differ 
VOL.  II. — 35 
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widelff  in  the  proportions  of  their  diferent  parts  ;*  aod  the  conclu- 
sion teems  natural,  that  if  different  functions  be  attached  to  difierent 
parts,  no  investigation  can  deserve  attention  which  does  not  enbrace 
the  size  of  the  difierent  regions,  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  ascertained. 
We  have  entered  more  minutely  into  the  reasons  why  we  regard 
these  measurements  as  important,  because  we  conceive  that  the  dis- 
tinguishing excellence  of  Dr.  Morton's  work  consists  in  his  having 
adopted  and  followed  out  this  great  principle.  It  appeared  neces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  it  at  some  length,  also,  because  Professor  Tiede- 
mann,  in  his  comparison  of  the  European  with  the  Negro  brain,  has 
entirely  neglected  it,  and  in  consequence  has  arrived  at  physiological 
conclusions  which  we  regard  as  at  variance  with  the  most  certain 
psychological  facts,  viz.  He  says  that  **  there  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
close  connection  between  the  absolute  size  of  the  brain  and  the 
INTELLECTUAL  POWERS  AND  FUNCTIONS  of  the  mind ;"  and  proceed- 
ing on  this  principle,  he  compares  the  weight  of  the  whole  brain,  as 
ascertained  in  upwards  of  6fty  Europeans  of  dif&rent  ages  and 
countries,  with  its  weight  in  several  Negroes,  examined  either  by 
himself  or  others.  He  gives  extensive  tables,  showing  the  weight 
of  the  quantity  of  millet  seed  necessary  to  fill  Ethiopian,  Caucasian, 
Mongolian,  American,  and  Malay  skulls;  and  adds,  that  "the  cavity 
of  the  skull  of  the  Negro,  in  general,  is  not  smaller  than  that  of  the 
European  and  other  human  races.''  The  inference  which  he  draws 
is,  that  intellectuallp  and  morally ,  as  well  as  anatomically,  the 
Negro  is  naturally  on  a  par  vi^h  the  European;  and  he  contends 
that  the  opposite  and  popular  notion  is  the  result  of  superficial 
observation,  and  is  true  only  of  certain  degraded  tribes  on  the  coasi 
of  Africa. t 

*  From  inspecting  numeroui  cnnia  of  both  races,  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  i^eral 
truth  of  this  proposition. 

t  Tiedemann*s  Essay  has  been  critically  examined  by  Dr.  A.  Combe,  in  the 

Phrenological  Journal,  (toI.  xi.)  who  shows  nol  only  the  error  of  principle  com- 

roitted  by  the  author  in  assuming  the  whole  brsin  to  be  the  organ  exclusively  of 

the  intellectual  faculties,  but  the  more  striking  fact  that  Tiedemann*8  own  tables 

refute  his  own  conclusions.    TiedeRMBn*8  meannrements  are  the  following : — 

Inches.    Lines 

Average  length  of  brain  in  4  Negroes, 

"  **  "7  European  males, 

"  *^  **  6  European  females, 

^      greatest  breadth  in  4  Negroes, 
"  **  **  7  European  males, 

'*  "  **  3  European  femalee, 

**        height  of  brain  in  3  Negroes, 

"  ''         7  European  males, 

•  **  *«  *'  4  European  females, 

The  inferiority  of  the  Negro  brain  in  size,  ia  wlf-evident  from  th< 
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We  entertain  a  great  respect  for  Prof.  Tiedemann,  but  we  cannot 
subscribe  to  his  principle,  that  the  whole  brain  is  the  measure  of  the 
intellectual  faculties ;  a  proposition  which  assumes  that  the  animal 
and  moral  feelings  have  no  seat  in  this  organ.  He  does  not  grapple 
with  Dr.  Gall's  facts  or  arguments,  but  writes  as  if  Gall  had  ne?er 
existed.  Dr.  Morton  has  followed  a  difierent  course,  and  we  think 
wisely.  He  says,  *'I  was  from  the  beginning  desirous  to  introduce 
into  this  work  a  brief  chapter  on  phrenology ;  but,  conscious  of  my 
own  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  I  applied  to  a  professional 
friend  to  supply  the  deficiency.  He  engaged  to  do  so,  and  com- 
menced  his  task  with  great  zeal ;  but  ill  health  soon  obliged  him  to 
abandon  it,  and  to  seek  a  distant  and  more  genial  climate.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  resolved  to  complete  the  phrenological  table, 
and  omit  the  proposed  essay  altogether.  Early  in  the  present  year, 
however,  and  just  as  my  work  was  ready  for  press,  Geo.  Combe,  £sq. 
the  distinguished  phrenologist,  arrived  in  this  country ;  and  I  seized 
the  occasion  to  express  my  wants  to  that  gentleman,  who,  with  great 
zeal  and  promptness,  agreed  to  furnish  the  desired  essay,  and  actually 
placed  the  MS.  in  my  hands  before  he  left  the  city."  He  adds,  that 
Mr.  Combe  provided  his  memoir  without  having  seen  a  word  of  the 
MS.  of  the  work,  or  even  knowing  what  had  been  written,  and 
besides,  owing  to  previous  arrangement,  he  was  limited  to  a  given 
number  of  pages. 

We  can  afford  space  only  to  notice  Mr.  Combe's  illustration  of  the 
location  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  faculties  in  the  difierent  regions 
of  the  brain.  It  is  necessary  to  give  this  in  order  to  render  the  true 
import  of  several  of  Dr.  Morton's  measurements  and  results  intelli- 
gible to  the  reader. 

In  this  figure  (Fig.  §),  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  A,  transversely 
across  the  skull,  to  the  same  point  on  the  opposite  side,  would  coin* 
cide  with  the  posterior  margin  of  the  sup^r-orbitary  plate :  the  ante- 
rior lobe  rests  on  that  plate.  The  line  A  B  denotes  the  length  of  the 
anterior  lobe  from  back  to  front,  or  the  portion  of  brain  lying 
between  A  A  and  B  B  in  figures  1  and  2.  A,  in  figure  3,  **ts 
located  in  the  middle  space  between  the  edge  of  the  suture  of  the 
frontal  bone  and  the  edge  of  the  squamous  suture  of  the  temporal 
bone,  where  these  approach  nearest  to  each  other,  on  the  plane  of 
the  superciliary  ridge."  We  have  examined  a  Peruvian  skull  of 
the  Inea  race,  a  skull  of  a  flat-headed  Indian,  an  Indian  skull  found 
near  Boston,  and  compared  them  with  several  skulls  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  observe  that  the  line  A  B  is  considerably  longer  to 
the  latter  than  in  the  former,  and  that  it  corresponds  with  the  lengA 
of  the  anterior  lobe,  «a  d^iioted  by  the  super-orbitar  plate.    The 
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All  the  fibres  ate  diswn  to  the  same  scale. 

point  C  is  the  centra  of  ossification  of  the  parietal  bone,  correspond* 
ing  to  the  centre  of'  Cnutiouaneaa.  The  line  C  D  ia  dranrn  from  C 
ihrongh  the  centre  of  ossification  in  the  left  side  of  the  frontal  bone. 
This  ia  the  centre  of  Causality.  E  corresponds  with  Firraoass  of 
tbe  phrenologist.  The  space  D  A  B  is  an  approximation  to  the 
department  occupied  by  the  intellectual  faculties.  D  C  E  contains 
tba  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments.  All  the  8[>aee  behind  A,  and 
below  the  line  D  C  F,  is  derated  to  the  animal  organs.  The  space 
E  C  F  centains  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  which  may 
act  either  with  the  moral  sentiments  or  animal  propensities,  accord- 
ing as  either  predominate.  Mr.  Combe  slates  that  these  lines  are 
only  approximations  to  accurate  demarcations  of  (he  regions,  as  no 
modos  of  rigid  admeasuremeat  have  yet  been  discovered. 

Mr.  Phillips  invented  an  iostrainent,  (which  he  describes,}  by 
which  Dr.  Morton  and  he  measured  tha  contents  of  the  space  abo?e 
D  C  F,  in  cubic  inches,  in  nearly  all  the  skulls.  This  is  called  the 
coronal  region.  By  deducting  the  contents  of  thia  space  from  the 
contents  of  the  whole  skull,  they  give  the  measurement  of  the  tub- 
coronal  region.  Mr.  Phillips  found  it  impossible  to  measure  DAB, 
and  the  space  behind  A  end  below  D  C  F,  in  cubic  inches,  and  Dr. 
M.  therefore  measured,  as  an  approximation,  the  whole  space  con 
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tained  in  the  skull  anterior  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  foramen 
magnum.  He  designates  this  the  anterior  chamber.  He  measured 
all  behind  that  margin,  and  calls  it  the  posterior  chamber. 

In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Phillips  has  added  tables  of  thirty>niae 
phrenological  measurements  (which  are  lucidly  described  by  him)  of 
each  skull.  We  quote  the  following  statement  as  an  example  of  the 
spirit  of  philosophic  inquiry  which  animated  Mr.  Phillips  in  his 
labours.  <*A  series  of  measurements  with  the  craniometer  and 
compasses,  much  more  extensive  than  any  we  had  seen  published, 
had  been  carefully  made  on  -upwards  of  ninety  of  the  crania,  when 
Mr.  George  Combe  arrived  in  this  city.  That  gentleman  imme- 
diately pointed  out  so  many  erroneous  points  of  measurement, 
(arising  from  the  use  of  a  badly  marked  bust,)  that  those  tables 
were  condemned^  together  with  the  labour  bestowed  on  them,"  and 
new  measurements  of  the  whole  were  substituted  in  their  place ! 

It  is  impossible  to  commend  too  highly  the  zeal  and  perseverance 
manifesled  by  both  of  these  gentlemen  in  their  endeavours  to  do 
justice  to. their  subject;  and  we  anticipate  that  their  example,  and 
the  results  to  which  their  labours  have  led,  will  give  a  powerful 
impulse  td< others  to  prosecute  this  interesting  branch  of  science. 

We  shall  now  present  a  brief  view  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Morton  applies  his  own  principles,  and  of  some  of  the  conclusions  at 
which-  he  has  arrived. 

He  divides  the  native  American  nations  into  two  great  families — 
the  ToUecan  and  American,  '*  It  is  in  the  intellectual  faculties,'' 
says  he,  **  that  we  discover  the  greatest  difference  between  them. 
In  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  former,  we  see  the  evidences  of  an 
advanced  civilisation.  From  the  Rio  Gila,  in  California,  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Peru,  their  architectural  remains  are  every 
where  encountered  to  surprise  the  traveller  and  confound  the  anti- 
quary ;  among  these  are  pyramids,  temples,  grottoes,  bas-reliefs,  and 
arabesques;  while  their  roads,  aqueducts,  and  fortifications,  and  the 
sites  of  their  mining  operations,  sufficiently  attest  their  attainments 
in  the  practical  arts  of  life."  p.  84.  The  desert  of  Atacaroa  divides 
the  kingdom  of  Peru  from  that  of  Chil^,  and  is  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  in  length.  A  river,  aMmding  in  salt,  runs  through  it.  This 
desert  was  the  favourite  sepulchre  of  the  Peruvian  nations  for  suc- 
cessive ages.  The  climate,  salt,  and  sand,  dry  up  the  bodies,  and 
the  remains  of  whole  generations  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  Peru 
may  now  be  e.\amined,  after  the  lapse  perhaps  of  thousands  of  years. 
4)r.  Morton  has  been  enabled  to  examine  nearly  one  hundred  Peru- 
vian crania,  and  concludes  that  that  country  has  been,  at  different 
times,  peopled  by  two  nations  of  differently  formed  crania,  one  of 
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which  IB  perhspi  estioct,  or  at  leaat  szixta  ooly  u  bleoded  b; 
adrentitioui  circumBUDCM,  in  very  remote  aod  scattered  tribe*  of 
the  present  lodiBn  race.  "  Of  these  two  families,  that  which  wsa 
antecedent  to  the  appearance  of  the  Incas  is  designated  as  the 
tutcieiU  Penman,  nf  which  the  remains  have  been  found  only  in 
Peru,  and  especially  in  that  division  of  it  now  called  Bolivia.  Their 
tombs,  according  to  Mr.  Pentland,  abound  on  the  shores  and  islands 
of  the  great  lake  Tilicaca,  in  the  iDier-alpine  valley  of  the  Deaaqua- 
dera,  and  in  the  elevated  valleys  of  the  Peruvian  Ande«,  beiw««n  the 
latitudes  of  14°  and  19°  30'  south."  Our  knowledge  of  their  phy- 
sical appearance  is  derived  solely  from  their  tombs.  They  were  not 
difierent  "  from  cognate  nations  in  any  respect,  except  in  the  con- 
formation of  the  head,  which  is  small,  greatly  elongated,  narrow  in 
its  whole  length,  wilti  a  very  retreating  forehead,  and  possessing 
mora  symmetry  than  is  usual  in  skulls  of  the  American  race.  The 
face  projects,  the  upper  Jaw  is  thrust  forward,  and  the  teeth  are 
inclined  outward.  The  orbits  of  thoeyes  are  large  and  rounded,  the 
nasal  bones  salient,  the  zygomatic  arches  expanded  ;  and  there  is  a 
remarkable  simplicity  in  the  sutures,  that  connect  the  bones  of  the 
cranium."  p.  97.  Dr.  Morton  presents  the  followiug  cranium,  plate 
IV.  of  his  series,  "as  an  illuslralive  type  of  the  cranial  peculiariliei 
of  the  people;"  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  form  is  "naturatt 
unaltered  by  art." 

Ancikht  PiBirruH,  Fig.  i. 
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He  gives  the  foUowiog  deacriptioo  of  this  cranium : — 
*<  Though  the  forehead  retreats  rapidly,  there  is  but  little  expan- 
sion at  the  sides,  and  from  the  face  to  the  occiput,  inclusive,  there  is 
a  narrowness  that  seems  characteristic  of  the  race.  The  posterior 
view  represents  the  skull  elevated  in  that  region,  without  any 
unnatural  width  at  the  sides,  and  the  vertical  view  sufficiently  con- 
firms the  latter  fact. 


i( 
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it 


MeasuremenU.* 

Longitudinal  diameter, 

Parietal 

Frontal 

Vertical 

Inter-mastoid  arch, 

Inter-mastoid  line, 

Occipite-frontal  arch. 

Horizontal  periphery,  .      '  . 

Extreme  length  of  head  and  face, 

Internal  capacity. 

Capacity  of  the  anterior  chamber. 

Capacity  of  the  posterior  chamber. 

Capacity  of  the  coronal  region,     . 

Facial  angle,        .... 

This  skull  was  found  by  Dr.  Ruschenberger, 
the  town  of  Arica,  on  the^ south  of  the  morroy 
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4.3 

5.3 
14. 

4.3 
15. 
19.8 

8.2 

81.5  cubic  inches. 
31.5         « 
50.  " 

16.25       " 
73  deQi^my 

about  a^piOb  from 
a  cemetery  of  the 


"*  The  measurements  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Morton,  -^bo  Umgiiudiitd 
diameter  is  taken  -from  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  os  frontis  to  the  oociput'; 
tlie  parietal  diameter  from  the  most  distant  points  of  the  parietal  bones;  ihefronial 
diameter  from  the  anterior  inferior  angles  of  the  parietal  bones ;  the  vertUal  dia. 
meter  from  the  fom,  l^tween  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone,  to  the  top  of  the 
skull;  the  inler'tnoiiM  arch  is  measured  with  a  graduated  tape,  from- the  point  of 
one  mastoid  process  to  the  oth^,  over  the  external  tables  of  the  skull ;  the  uUer- 
mastoid  lime  is  the  diaikiMo,  in  a  straight  line,  between  the  points  of  the  mastoid 
processes;  the  occipiUhfrmital  arch  is  measured  hj^m  tape  over  the  surface  of  the 
cranium,  from  the  pdMerior  margin  of  tbe.ibramen  magnum  to  the  suture,  which 
connects  the  os  frontis  with  the  bonee  ef  the  nose ;  the  horixontal  peripkery  is 
measnred  by  passing  a  tape  around  tlie  cranium,  so  as  to  touch  the  oe  frontis  imme- 
diately above  the  superciliary  ridges,  and  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  occipital 
bone ;  the  length  of  the  head  and  face  is  measured  from  the  margin  of  the  upper 
Jaw,  to  the  most  distant  point  of  the  occiput;  the  xygomatie  diameter  is  the  dis- 
tuucc,  in  a  right  line,  between  the  most  prominent  points  of  the  zygoma;  the 
facial  angle  is  ascertained  by  an  instrument  of  ingenious  construction  and  easy 
appiicaiion,  invented  by  Dr.  Turnpenny,  and  described  by  Dr.  Morton.  Dr.  Mor- 
lun  took  nearly  all  the  anatomical  measurements  with  his  own  hands. 
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ancient  Peruvians*  "  The  surface  is  covered  with  sand  an  inch  or 
two  deep,  which  being  removed  discovers  a  stratum  of  salt,  three  or 
four  inches  in  thickness,  that  spreads  all  over  the  hill.  The  body 
(to  which  this  head  belonged)  was  placed  in  a  squatting  posture, 
with  the  knees  drawn  up  and  the  hands  applied  to  the  sides.  The 
whole  was  enveloped  in  a  coarse,  but  close  fabric,  with  stripes  of 
red,  which  has  withstood,  wonderfully,  the  destroying  eflfects  of 
ages,  for  these  interments  were  made  before  the  conquest,  although 
at  what  period  is  unknown." 

Dr.  Morton  states  that  the  average  internal  capacity  of  the  Cau- 
casian or  European  head,  is  at  least  90  cubic  inches.  In  three 
adult  ancient  Peruvians,  it  is  only  73.  The  mean  capacity  of  the 
anterior  chamber  is  about  one  half  of  that  of  the  posterior,  or  25  to 
47,  while  the  mean  facial  angle  is  but  67  degrees. 

''  It  would,"  he  continues,  '*  be  natural  to  suppose,  that  a  people 
with  heads  so  small  and  badly  formed,  would  occupy  the  lowest 
place  in  the  scale  of  human  intelligence.  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  case."  He  considers  it  ascertained  that  *'  civilisation  existed  in 
Peru  anterior  to  the  advent  of  the  Incas,  and  that  those  anciently 
civilised  people  constituted  the  identical  nations  whose  extraordinary 
skulls  are  the  subjects  of  our  present  inquiry." 

There  is  a  discrepancy  between  this  description  of  these  skulls 
and  the  civilisation  ascribed  to  their  possessors,  which  is  unique  in 
Dr.  Mortoo's  work.  In  every  other  race,  ancient  and  modern,  the 
coincideiiotr  between  superior  cranial  forms  and  superior  mental 
qualities  is  conspicuous.  On  turning  to  Mr.  PhilKps's  phrenological 
measurements,  ||pwever,  we  find  that  the  mean  extent  of  the  forehead 
in  this  skull,  from  the  point  A  on  one  side,  to  the  same  point  on  the 
other,  over  B,  or  the  ^*  inter-sphenoidel  arch,  over  the  perceptive 
organs,"  (as  ascertained  by  a  graduated  tape,)  is  6.37  inches ;  and 
the  mean  extent  from  A*to  A,over  D,  or  the  **  inter-sphenoidal  arch, 
over  the  reflective  organSi*'  is  6.12  inches.  The  mean  of  the  same 
measurements  of  "  100  umUered  crania  of  adult  aboriginal  Ameri- 
cans,"  of  which  many  ara  ascertained  to  be  males,  are  6.7  and  6.87 
inches ;  showing  a  superiority  in  the  region  of  the  observing  organs 
in  the  ancient  race,  and  in  that  of  the  reflecting  organs  in  the  modern. 
This  indicates  a  larger  quantity  of  brain  in  the  anterior  lobe  in  the 
extinct  race,  than  Dr.  Morton's  description  leads  us  to  infer.  Thia 
subject  obviously  requires  further  elucidation. 

If  these  skulls  had  been  compressed  by  art,  we  could  have  under- 
stood that  certain  portions  of  the  brain  might  have  been  only  dis- 
placed, but  not  destroyed.  The  spine,  for  instance,  may  bo  bent,  as 
in  hump-back,  yet  retain  its  functions;  and  we  might  suppose  the 
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anterior  lobe,  in  cases  of  compression,  to  be  developed  laterally,  or 
backwards,  and  still  preserve  its  identity  and  uses.  This,  indeed,  is 
Dr.  Morton's  own  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  brain  in  the  flat-beaded 
Indians.  He  gives  an  interesting  and  authentic  description  of  the 
instrument .  and  process  by  means  of  which  the  flat-head  tribes  of 
Columbia  river  compress  the  skull,  and  remarks  that,  "  besides  the 
depression  of  the  head,  the  face  is  widened  and  projected  forward 
by  the  process,  so  as  materially  to  diminish  the  facial  angle;  the 
breadth  between  the  parietal  bones  is  greatly  augmented,  and  a 
striking  irregularity  of  the  two  sides  of  the  cranium  almost  invari- 
ably follows ;  yet  the  absolute  internal  capacity  of  the  skull  is  not 
diminished,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  intellectual  faculties 
sufler  nothing.  The  latter  fact  is  proved  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  all  travellers  who  have  written  on  the  subject."  Dr.  Mor- 
ton adds,  that  in  January,  1839,  he  was  gratified  with  a  personal 
interview  with  a  full  blood  Chenouk,  in  Philadelphia.  He  is  named 
William  Brooks,  was  twenty  years  of  age,  had  been  three  years  in 
charge  of  some  Christian  missionaries,  and  had  acquired  great  pro- 
ficiency in  the  English  language,  which  he  understood  and  spoke 
with  a  good  accent  and  general  grammatical  accuracy.  His  head 
was  as  much  distorted  by  mechanical  compression,  as  any  skull  of 
his  tribe  in  Dr.  Morton's  possession.  *'  He  appeared  to  me,"  he 
adds,  **to  possess  more  mental  acoteness  than  any  Indian  I  had  seen, 
was  communicative,  cljieerful,  and  well  mannered."  The  measure- 
ments of  his  head  were  these;  longitudinal  diameter,  7.5  inches; 
parietal  diameter,  6.9  inches;  frontal  diameter,  6.1  inches;  breadth 
between  the  cheek  bones, '^.1  inches;  facial  iangle,  about  73  degrees. 
Dr.  Morton  considers  it  certain  that  the  forms  of  the  skull  produced 
by  compression,  never  become  congenital,  even  in  successive  genera- 
tions, but  that  the  characteristic  form  is  always  preserved,  unless  art 
has  directly  interfered  to  distort  it,^pp.  206,  207.* 

*  Mr.  George  Combe,  in  his  late  lectures  in  New  Haven*  mentioned  that  in  May. 
1839,  he  hud  been  introduced,  in  New  York,  to  the  Rev.  Jason  Lee,  who  had  been 
a  missionary  among  tho  Indians,  2000  miles  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
who  had  with  him  Thomas  Adams,  a  young  Indian  of  about  20  years  of  age,  of 
the  Cloiighewaliali  tribe,  located  about  25  miles  from  the  Columbia  river.  This 
young  man's  head  had  been  compressed  by  means  of  a  board  and  cushions,  in  io« 
fancy.  Mr.  C.  examined  his  head,  and  found  that  the  parietal  was  actually  greater 
than  the  frontal  and  occipitul  diameter.  The  organs  in  the  superciliary  ridge  of 
the  forehead  were  fully  developed ;  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  was  flat  and 
deticicnt;  his  organs  of  Lanijuuge  and  Form,  said  Mr.  C  were  large.  He  had 
Bludicd  the  English  language  for  two  years,  and  spoke  it  tolerably  well,  Mr.  C 
added,  that  in  conversation  he  was  intelligent,  ready,  and  fluent,  on  all  anbjects 
that  fell  within  the  scope  of  the  faculties  of  obacrvation,  situated  in  the  superciliary 
ridgCf  but  dull,  \in\nlc\V\gewV,  ^wA  At^VxVviVa  t<\uaUy  of  ideas  and  lauguagc,  on  topics 
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The  extinct  race  in  Peru  was  succeeded  by  the  ''Inca,  or 
Modern  Peruvians.'*  This  race  dates  its  possession  of  Peru  from 
about  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era;  aud  as  this  period  corresponds 
with  the  epoch  of  the  migration  from  Mexico  of  the  Toltecas,  the 
roost  civilised  nation  of  ancient  Mexico,  Dr.  Morton  concurs  in  the 
opinion  expressed  by  other  authors,  that  the  modern  Peruvians  were 
of  a  common  origin  with  the  ancient  Mexicans.  *^The  modern 
Peruvians,'*  says  he,  "  differ  little  in  person  from  the  Indians  around 
them,  being  of  the  middling  stature,  well  limbed,  and  with  small  feet 
and  hands.  Their  faces  are  round,  their  eyes  small,  black,  and 
rather  distant  from  each  other;  their  noses  are  small,  the  mouth 
somewhat  large,  and  the  teeth  remarkably  fine.  Their  complexion 
is  a  dark  brown,  and  their  hair  long,  black,  and  rather  coarse.'* 
p.  115.  The  civilisation  and  comparative  refinement  of  the  Incas 
was  blended  with  some  remains  of  the  ferocity  of  the  savage. 
"  Matrimonial  engagements  were  entered  into  with  very  little  cere- 
mony or  forethought,  and  they  were  as  readily  se:  aside  at  the 
option  of  the  parties.  Polygamy  was  lawful,  but  not  prevalent." 
Among  the  people,  incontinence,  sensuality,  and  child-murder  were 
common.  Their  diet  was  chiefly  vegetables.  The  people  were 
indolent,  filthy,  and  negligent  in  their  persons.  The  hair  of  their 
mummies,  in  many  instances,  is  charged  with  desiccated  vermin. 
Their  religious  system  was  marked  by  great  simplicity,  and  was 
divested  of  those  bloody  rites  which  were  common  with  the  Aztecs 
of  Mexico.  They  believed  in  one  God,  whom  they  called  Viracocha, 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  rewards  and  punishments  in 
the  next  life.  They  worshipped  both  the  mm  and  moon,  in  whose 
honour  they  erected  temples  and  formed  idols.  They  consecrated 
virgins,  in  the  same  manner  as  practised  in  modern  convents. 
Their  funeral  rites  were  barbarous  and  cruel ;  when  their  chief  men 
died,  they  buried  a  number  of  human  victims,  women,  boys,  and  ser- 

that  implied  ihc  activity  of  the  reflecting  faculties,  situated  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  forehead.  Mr.  C.  considerecl  his  mental  powers  to  be  in  direct  harmony  with 
the  developement  of  his  brain.  We  record  i\m  observation,  because  it  is  obvious, 
that  if  different  parts  of  the  brain  manifert  different  facaltie.«,  it  is  indispensable 
that  observations  on  the  manife$taJtion9  of  the  mental  powers  should  t)c  equally 
minute  and  discriminative  with  those  on  the  developement  of  particular  portions  of 
the  cranium.  Mr.  C.  added,  that  the  only  way  to  ascerttio  whether  the  brain  was 
merely  displaced  by  comprcsHinn,  or  otherwise  altered,  was  by  careful  examination 
after  de^ith;  and  that  he  had  recommended  to  Mr.  Loo  to  call  the  attention  of  any 
medical  men  who  might  visit  these  Indians,  to  this  Kubjoct.  We  observed  the 
death  of  one  of  these  flat. headed  Indians  mentioned  us  havin^r  occurred  in  New 
York.  Did  any  of  the  phrenologists  or  anti.phrcnolog^isls  examine  llic  brain  ?  It 
was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Dr.  Rcc^c. 
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vbdU,  to  attead  on  the  departed  in  the  next  world.  Tbey  were  con- 
(|uered  by  Pizarro,  with  &  force  which  consisted  of  wzty-two  hone- 
men,  and  one  hondred  and  two  foot  •oldiera.  p.  124.  The  following 
U  gifen  aa  a  strikingly  characteristic  Perufisn  head. 

Modish  PERuruH,  Fig.  6. 


"The  skull  in  these  people,"  says  Dr.  Morton,  "ia  remarkaUe  for 
its  small  size,  and  for  ita  quadrangular  form.  The  occiput  is  greatly 
compressud,  sometimes  absolutely  vertical ;  the  sides  are  swelled  oct, 
and  the  forehead  U  somewhat  elevated,  but  very  retreating.  The 
skulls  are  remarkable  for  their  irregularity.  The  dimeoMODs  of  this 
skull  are  as  follows ; — 


Longitudinal  diameter, 
•  Parietal  " 

Frontal 

Vertical  " 

Inter- mastoid  arch, 
Intcr-masloid  line, 
Occipito.  frontal  arch, 
Horizontal  periphery, 
Internal  capacity, 
Capacity  of  the  anterior  chamber, 
Cepacily  of  the  posterior  chamber, 
Cnpacity  of  the  coronal  region, 
Facial  aitglc, 


6.1  tocbea. 


14.1 

19.5 


15.75        » 
81  degrees." 
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Dr.  Morton  gives  the  result  of  the  measurement  of  twenty-three 
adult  skulls  of  the  pure  Inca  race.  <*  The  mean  of  the  internal 
capacity  is  73  cubic  inches,  which  is  probably  lower  than  that  of 
any  other  people  now  existing,  not  excepting  the  Hindoos.'*  The 
mean  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  32,  of  the  posterior,  42,  of  the 
coronal  region,  12  cubic  inches.  The  highest  measure  of  the 
coronal  region  is  20.5,  and  the  smallest,  9.25  cubic  inches.  The 
mean  facial  angle  is  75  degrees.  The  heads  of  nine  Peruvian  chil- 
dren appear  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  large,  as  those  of  children 
of  other  nations  of  the  same  age. — p.  133. 

The  small  size  of  the  brains  of  this  race,  compared  with  that  of 
the  Europeans  who  invaded  them,  is  in  accordance  with  the  ease 
with  which  the  former  were  overcome  and  retained  in  subjection. 
The  deficiency  in  the  posterior  region  of  the  brain,  in  which  the 
organs  of  the  domestic  affections  "tere  situated,  corresponds  with  their 
feeble  conjugal  attachment  and  indifierence  to  the  lives  of  their  chil- 
dren. The  diameter  from  Construct iveness  to  Const ructiveness,  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Phillips  to  be  4.5  inches,  and  from  Ideality  to  Ideality, 
•5.1.  These  organs  give  a  talent  for  art,  and  are  considerable.  The 
same  measurements  in  the  Naumkeagh,  the  race  which  occupied 
New  England,  and  whose  skulls  are  still  dug  up  near  Boston  and 
Salem,  and  which  never  made  any  attainments  in  the  arti,  are  4.1 
and  4  inches,  respectively.  Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  history  of  America, 
inentioDs  that  the  modem  Peruvian  race  was  distinguished  for  its 
extraordinary  powers  of  concealment  and  secrecy.  Mr.  Phillips 
atatea  the  breadth  from  Secretiveness  to  Secretiveaess  to  be  5.6 
inches,  which  is  large;  the  longitudinal  diameter  is  only  6.1. 
The  region  of  Combat iveness  also  appears  to  be  deficient  in  these 
skulls. 

The  Iroquois  confederacy  consisted  originally  of  five  nations,  the 
Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  a^nd  Senecas.  They  were 
intellectually  superior  to  the  surrounding  nations,  passionately  devoted 
io  war,  and  victorious  over  the  other, tribes.  They  forced  their 
women  to  work  in  the  fleld  and  carry  burdens;  they  paid  little 
respect  to  old  age,  were  not  muck  afiected  by  love,  were  regardless 
of  connubial  obligations,  and  addicted  to  suicide.  ^^They  were 
(>roud,  audacious,  and  vindictive,  untiring  in  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy, 
and  remorseless  in  the  gratification  of  their  retenge.  Their  religious 
ideas  were  vague,  and  their  cautiousness  and  cunning  proverbial* 
They  were  finally  subdued  and  nearly  exterminated  by  the  AnglcP 
Americans  in  1779.  Some  miserable  remnants  of  them,  ruined  by 
intoxicating  liquors,  still  exist  in  the  state  of  New  York.'*  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  skull  of  a  Huron,  one  of  these  nations. 


AMiKiAvN  pukemological  joitinal. 
Huron,  Fi^.  6. 


The  following  are  average  measurements  of  the  fire  skulls  of  tbese 
nations,  given  by  Dr.  Morton :  internal  capacity,  86;  coronsl  regkni, 
IS;  anterior  chamber,  31.5;  posterior  chamber,  SO  cubtc  inches. 

The  Aradcanians  are  the  most  celebrated  and  powerful  of  (he 
Chilian  tribes.  They  inhabit  the  region  between  the  rivers  Biobio 
and  Valdivia,  «nd  between  (he  Andes  and  the  sea,  and  derJTe  their 
name  from  the  province  of  Arauco.  "They  are  a  robust  and  mus- 
cular people,  of  a  lighter  compte.xion  than  the  surrounding  tribe*. 
Endowed  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  bodily  activity,  they  reach 
old  ago  with  few  infirmities,  and,  generally,  retain  their  sight,  teeth, 
and  memory,  unimpaired.  They  are  brave,  diacreet,  and  cunning  to 
a  proverb,  patient  in  fatigue,  enthusiastic  in  all  their  enterprises,  and 
fond  of  war  as  the  only  source  of  distinction."  "Their  vigilance 
Boon  detected  the  value  of  the  military  disi^ipline  of  the  Spaniard), 
and  especially  the  great  importance  of  cavalry  in  an  army;  and  ihey 
lost  no  time  in  adopting  both  these  rcsaurces,  to  the  dismay  and  dis- 
comfiture of  their  enemies.  Thus,  in  seventeen  years  afler  their 
firat  encounter  with  Europeans,  they  possessed  several  strong  aquad- 
roDS  of  horse,  conducted  their  operations  in  military  order,  and, 
unlike  the  Americans  generHliy,  met  their  enemies  in  the  opeo  field." 
"They  are  highly  susceptible  of  mental  culture,  but  they  despite  the 
restraints  of  civilisation,  and  tho«e  of  them  who  have  been  educated 
in  the  Spanxah   co\on\ea,  bave  embraced  the  first  opportunity  to 


rMunie  the  haupts  aod  habito  of  their  nalioD."  p.  241.     The  folloW' 
iag  is  one  of  three  Araucanian  skulla  delineated  in  the  work. 

Araucamian,  Tig.  7. 


The  average  meanirenients  of  the  three  ekulla  are  aa  follows: 
iDteroal  capacity,  79;  coronal  region,  15.4;  anterior  chamber,  32.2; 
poaterior  chamber,  48.50. 

The  measurements  of  the  anterior  and  potterior  chambers,  as  we 
ban  already  mentioned,  (p.  549,)  are  not  in  accordance  with  any 
phrenological  rule.  The  aaterior  embraces  the  whole  intellect,  a 
portion  itf  (be  moral  sentiments,  aod  a  portion  of  the  animal  propeb. 
sities;  while  the  posterior  chamber  includes  the  remainder  of  the 
animal  propensities,  and  the  remainder  of  the  moral  organs.  The 
measurement  of  lbs  internal  capacity  is  free  from  all  objnction ;  and 
that  of  the  coronal  region  approaches  to  correclness ;  but  the  first 
gives  merely  the  aggregate  size  of  all  the  organs — animal,  moral, 
and  intellectual;  and  th«  aecond,  that  of  the  moral  organs,  with  a 
portion  of  the  intellectual  organs,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  orgaoe 
common  to  man  with  the  lower  aninnli.  The  phrenological  mea- 
•urements  given  by  Mr.  Phillips  may  probably  afTard  more  correct 
means  of  comparing  one  portion  of  the  bvnio  with  another,  in  the 
difibrent  nations,  but  our  limits  prevent  us  from  analysing  tb^n. 
Unfortunately,  also,  the  letter-press  titles  to  his  columns  are  prfnM 
upside  down,  which  renders  it  exceedingly  laborious  to  consult  them. 
Wo  therefore  only  remark,  that  the  application  of  lines  delineated  by 
Hr.  Combe  on  the  skull  Figure  I,  to  those  specitneos,  brings  out  the 
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relation  between  the  mental  character  and  cranial  dcTelopement 
forcibly  to  the  eye.  Elsti mating  from  A  to  B  and  D,  the  ancient 
Peruvian  is  seen  not  to  be  so  defective  in  the  intellectual  region  as 
a  cursory  glance  would  indicate;  while  the  modem  Peruvian  is 
obviously  larger  in  that  region.  The  space  above  D  C,  devoted  to 
the  moral  organs,  is  large  in  the  modem  Peravian  in  proportion  to 
the  portion  below  C  D,  and  behind  the  ear.  This  race  was  intelli- 
gent and  comparatively  mild,  but  superstitious  and  feeble.  It  has 
been  subdued  by  the  Europeans,  and  lives  under  their  dominion. 
The  Hurons,  always  averse  to  civilisation,  have  been  nearly  exter- 
minated. The  preponderance  of  the  region  below  C  D,  (that  of  the 
animal  propensities,)  in  them  is  conspicuous,  combined  with  relative 
deficiency  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  regions.  The  Araucanians 
have  maintained  their  independence  in  the  open  field,  but  resisted 
civilisation.  The  large  developement  of  the  space  ABC,  devoted 
to  intellect,  and  also  that  below  C  D,  and  behind  the  ear,  devoted  to 
the  propensities,  is  obvious,  while  the  space  below  C  D,  or  the 
region  of  the  moral  organs,  is  proportionally  deficient.  This  indi- 
cates great  animal  and  intellectual  power,  with  imperfectly  evolved 
moral  feelings.  To  the  latter  defect,  probably,  is  to  be  ascribed  their 
aversion  to  civilised  habits.  The  inferiority  of  all  these  skulls  to 
that  of  the  Swiss,  is  conspicuous.  The  internal  capacity  of  it  is 
95.5,  and  that  of  the  coronal  region,  21.25.  Dr.  Morton  does  not 
give  the  capacity  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  of  this 
skull,  but  the  larger  dimensions  of  the  intellectual  organs  hate 
already  been  stated. 

We  have  no  space  to  enter  into  any  description  of  the  skullfr' found 
in  the  ancient  tombs,  or  of  those  of  the  Flat-headed  Indians  aad  Cha- 
ribs ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Dr.  Morton's  materials  are  full  and  satis- 
factory on  these  topics,  and  his  facts  and  conclusions  highly  interest- 
ing. We  subjoin  a  few  of  the  general  results  at  which  he  arrives 
from  a  survey  of  his  entire  field. 

*'  The  intellectual  faculties,"  says  he,  *^  of  the  great  American 
FAMILY,  appear  to  be  of  a  decidedly  inferior  cast,  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  Caucasian  or  Mongolian  races.  They  are  not 
only  averse  to  the  restraints  of  education,  but  for  the  most  part 
incapable  of  a  continued  process  of  reasoning  on  abstract  subjects. 
Their  minds  seize  with  avidity  on  simple  truths,  while  they  at  once 
reject  whatever  requires  investigation  and  analysis.  Their  proximity, 
%r  more  than  two  centuries,  to  European  institutions,  has  made 
scarcely  any  appreciable  change  in  their  mode  of  thinking,  or  their 
manner  of  life ;  and  as  to  their  own  social  condition,  they  are  pro- 
bably in  moat  Tes\^cAs  what  they  were  at  the  primitive  epoch  of 
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tbflir  exiiUDce.  Thoy  have  wmAo  few  or  oo  improvenMota  in  build- 
ing iheir  Iunum  or  their  boala ;  their  iDventive  aiid  imilatiT«  ftmltiM 
appear  to  ba  ofa  ver]r  htimbla  grade,  oor  hava  they  the  amalleat  pra- 
dilection  for  the  arts  or  acieDcea.  The  long  anDais  of  mianonarjr 
labour  and  private  beaefactioD  beatowed  upon  them,  <^r  but  very 
few  eiceptioDi  to  the  preceding  atatement,  which,  on  the  cootrary, 
ia  aUBtaioecI  by  Ibe  oombiaed  testimoDy  of  aloKMl  all  practiod 
obaervers.  Even  in  caaea  where  they  have  received  so  ample 
education,  and  have  remained  for  many  yeara  in  civilieed  society, 
they  loM  none  of  their  innate  love  of  their  own  national  (uagaa, 
which  they  have  almoat  invariably  resumed  when  chance  baa  left 
them  to  chooee  for  tbemaelvea."  "  However  much  the  benevolent 
mind  may  regret  the  inaptitude  of  the  Indiana  for  eiviliialion,  tb* 
affirmative  of  thia  queation  aeema  to  be  eatablisbad  beyond  a  doubt. 
Hia  moral  and  physical  nature  are  alike  adapted  to  hia  position 
among  the  races  of  men,  and  it  ia  aa  reaaonable  to  expect  tha  on*  to 
be  changed  aa  the  other.  The  structur*  of  hia  mind  appears  to  be 
difierent  from  that  of  the  white  man ;  nor  can  the  two  harmoniae  in 
their  social  relations,  except  on  the  moat  limited  scale.  Every  one 
knowa,  however,  that  the  mind  expands  by  culture ;  nor  can  we  yet 
tell  how  near  the  Indian  would  approach  the  Caucasian  aAer  educa- 
tion bad  been  bestowed  on  a  aingle  family  through  several  aucceasiva 
generatioiu."  p.  82.* 

The  following  are  paria  of  Dr.  Morton's  table  of  ■'  roano  reeulta,'' 
given  from  his  whole  nwasurementa. 


Remariu. — "  The  barbaroua  nations  posseta  a  larger  brain  by  H 
cubic  inches  than  the  Tollecans;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Tol- 

■  Dr.  Morton  tddi  that  tlis  laditni  are  eilremd;  defective  in  eompreheading 
•very  thing  relating  to  numbera,  and  we  ma;  rimark  (hil  Mr.  Combe,  in  hi*  he- 
tare*  ia  New  HiTen,  showed  the  great  deficiency  of  (lie  orKin  of  number  in  Ihrir 
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tecans  possess  a  greater  relative  capacity  of  the  anterior  chamber  of 
the  skull,  in  the  proportion  of  42.3  to  41.8.  Again:  the  coronal 
region,  though  absolutely  greater  in  the  barbarous  tribes,  is  rather 
larger  in  proportion  in  the  demi-civilised  tribes ;  and  the  facial  angle 
is  much  the  same  in  both,  and  may  be  assumed,  for  the  race,  at  75 
degrees. 

^*  In  conclusion,  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  facts  *con- 
tained  in  this  work  tend  to  sustain  the  following  propositions : — 

**  1st.  That  the  American  race  differs  essentially  from  all  others, 
not  excepting  the  Mongolians;  nor  do  the  feeble  analogies  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  more  obvious  ones  in  civil  and  religious  institutions 
and  the  arts,  denote  any  thing  beyond  casual  or  colonial  conununi- 
cation  with  the  Asiatic  nations ;  and  even  those  analogies  may  per- 
haps be  accounted  for,  as  Humboldt  has  suggested,  in  the  mere  coin- 
cidence arising  from  similar  wants  and  impulses  in  nations  inhabiting 
similar  latitudes. 

**  2d.  That  the  American  nations,  excepting  the  polar  tribes,  are 
of  one  race  and  one  species,  but  of  two  great  families,  which  resemble 
each  other  in  physical,  but  differ  in  intellectual  character. 

**  3d.  That  the  cranial  remains  discovered  in  the  mounds  from 
Peru  to  Wisconsin,  belong  to  the  same  race,  and  probably  to  the 
Toltecan  family."  Dr.  Morton  subjoins  the  following, 
'  "  Note  on  the  internal  capacity  of  the  cranium  in  the  differoA 
races  of  men.  Having  subjected  the  skulls  in  my  possession,  and 
such  also  as  I  could  obtain  from  my  frfends,  to  the  internal  capacity 
measurement  already  described,  I  have  obtained  the  following  results. 
The  mean  of  the  American  race  (omitting  fractions)  is  repeated  here, 
merely  to  complete  the  table.  The  skulls  of  idiots,  and  persons  under 
age,  were  of  course  rejected. 


Racei. 


1.  Caucasian, 

2.  Mongolian, 

3.  Malay, 

4.  American, 
6.  Ethiopian, 


No.  of  ikulU. 


62 
10 
16 
147 
29 


Mean  internal  caps* 

Larfeet  in 

Bmaltoat  in 

city  in  cubic  incoes. 

the  aeriea. 

the  aeriei. 

87 

109 

75 

88 

93 

69 

81 

89 

64 

80 

100 

60 

78 

94 

65 

'*  1st.  The  Caucarians  were,  with  a  single  exception,  derived  from 
tlie  lowest  and  least  educated  .class  of  society.    It  is  proper,  however^^ 
to  mention  that  but  three  Hindoos  are  admitted  in  the  whole  numbeTf 
because  the  skulls  of  these  people  are  probably  smaller  than  tbo9Q!  4^ 
any  other  existing  nation.     For  example,  seventeen  Hindoo  he|Pi 
give  a  mean  oi  buX  aibN«tkV^*^N^  ^>a\i\!^  vo^hea ;  and  the  three  r«ceifi<  * 
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into  ihe  table  are  taken  at  that  aTerage.  To  be  more  fpeeific,  we 
will  give,  in  detail,  the  number  of  iodiTiduala  of  each  nation,  as  far 
ae  aacertained. 

Anglo*Americana, 6 

German,  Swiaa,  and  Dotch,      ....  7 

Celtic,  Irish,  and  Scots,           ....  7 

English, 4 

6uanch6,  (Ljbian,)         .        .        .  1 

Spanish, 1 

Hindoo, 3 

Europeans  not  ascertained,       ....  23 

Total,        ....      62 

'*  2d.  The  MongoOatu  measured,  consist  of  Chinese  and  Eskimaux ; 
and  what  is  worthy  of  remark,  three  of  the  latter  give  a  mean  of  86 
cubic  inches,  while  seven  Chinese  give  but  82. 

'*  dd.  The  Malays  embrace  Malays  proper  and  Polynesians,  thir- 
teen of  the  former  and  five  of  the  latter ;  and  the  mean  of  each  pre- 
sents  but  a  fractional  difierence  from  the  mean  of  all. 

**  4th.  The  Ethiopians  were  all  unmixed  negroes,  and  nine  of  them 
native  Africans,  for  which  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  Dr.  McDowell, 
formerly  attached  to  the  colony  at  Liberia.* 

**6th.  Respecting  the  American  race,  I  have  nothing  to  add, 
excepting  the  striking  fact  that,  of  all  the  American  nations,  the 
Peruvians  had  the  smallest  heads,  while  those  of  the  Mexicans  were 
something  larger,  and  those  of  the  barbarous  tribes  the  largest  of  all, 
vis* 

C  Peruvians,  collectively,  76  cub.  in. 

Toltecan  nations,  <  Mexicans,  collectively,  79      ** 

\  Barbarous  tribes,  as  per  table,  82      *< 

*  Dr.  Morton  statM  the  mean  internal  capecity  of  the  £aropean,  or  Caaoasian 
akollf,  to  be  87,  and  of  the  Ethiopian,  or  Negro  race,  to  be  78  cubic  incbet.  We 
obeerve  that  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  in  hit  **Reroarka  on  the  Fallacy  of  Proieeeor 
Tiedemann*s  Comparison  of  the  Negrro  brain  and  intellect  with  tboee  of  the  Euro- 
pean,** arrivea  at  results  coincidin|r  with  those  obtained  by  Dr.  Morton.  Tiede- 
mann  gives  the  weight  of  only  four  Negro  brains.  **  The  average  European,'*  he 
•lys,  **  runs  from  3  lbs.  2  oz.  to  4  lbs.  6  oz. ;  while  the  average  of  the  four  Negro 
brainii  rises  to  only  3  lbs.  5  ox.  1  dr. ;  or  3  oz.  above  the  lowest  European  averageajf 
and  the  kigke»t  Negro  falls  5  oz.  short  of  the  highest  average  European,  and  n» 
lam  than  10  oz.  short  of  Cuvier*s  brain.**  Phren.  Jonrn.  vol.  zi.  We  have  already 
abowA,  p.  547,  that  Tiedemann's  linear  dimenaions  of  the  European  and  Negro 
btala  abo  contradict  his  theory  of  eqoality,  and  are  in  harmony  with  Dr.  Mortfln^ 
rasoht. 
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'*  An  interesting  question  remains  to  be  solved,  viz.  the  relative 
proportion  of  brain  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  of  the 
skull  in  the  difierent  races;  an  inquiry  for  which  I  have  hitherto 
possessed  neither  sufficient  leisure  nor  adequate  materials.*' — p.  261. 
We  now  add  Dr.  Morton's  statement  in  his  prefatory  letter  to 
Mr.  Phillips.  "I  am  free  to  acknowledge,''  says  he,  **that  there 
is  a  singular  harmony  between  the  mental  character  of  the  Indian 
')  and  his  cranial  developements,  as  explained  by  phrenology." 
'  Our  readers  will  discover,  in  the  length  and  minuteness  of  this 
article,  the  great  value  which  we  attach  to  Dr.  Morton's  work. 
We  regard  it  as  an  honour  to  the  country,  and  as  a  proof  of  talent, 
patience,  and  research  in  himself,  which  place  him  in  the  first  rank 
among  natural  philosophers.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  he  does  **•  not, 
even  now,  consider  his  task  as  wholly  completed ;"  but  hopes  to  pub- 
lish a  '*  supplementary  volume,  in  which  it  will  further  be  my  aim  to 
extend  and  revise  both  the  anatomical  and  phrenological  tables,  and 
to  give  basal  views  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  crania  delineated."  We 
sincerely  trust  that  the  favourable  reception  of  this  volume  will 
induce  him  to  execute  these  intentions.  Valuable  as  the  materials 
are  in  the  present  work,  they  lie  very  much  apart.  He  wrote  with- 
out systematic  relation  to  phrenology ;  yet  phrenological  facts  and 
inferences  are  presented  passim  throughout  the  work.  Mr.  Phillips's 
phrenological  tables  are  extensive,  minute,  and  interesting,  but  they 
are  not  connected  directly  with  the  text ;  while  Mr.  Combe's  essay 
was  composed  and  printed  without  his  having  seen  either  the  text  of 
Dr.  Morton,  or  the  final  results  of  Mr.  Phillips's  measurements. 
There  is  strong  evidence,  in  this  course  of  proceeding,  of  a  very 
direct  love  of  truth,  and  a  reliance  on  all  its  parts  harmonising  with 
each  other ;  but  much  of  the  effect  and  instruction  are  lost  to  the 
reader,  in  consequence  of  the  facts  and  principles  Dot  being  brought 
into  juxtaposition  by  the  respective  contributors.  We  shall  expect 
this  defect  to  be  supplied  in  the  next  edition,  which  we  do  not  doubt 
will  be  called  for.  The  work  is  remarkably  cheap,  keeping  in  view 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed.* 

*  PotUcript, — On  page  553,  we  remarked  that  **  there  is  a  diBcreptncy  between 
the  description  of  the  ancient  Peruvian  akulls  and  the  civilifation  ascribed  to  their 
possessors,  which  is  aniqne  in  Dr.  Morton's  work.**  When  the  present  sheet  was 
in  the  press,  we  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Morton,  in  which  he  says,  ■*  Since  that 
pni  of  my  work  which  relates  to  the  ancient  Peruviant  was  written,  I  haTe  seen 
seTeral  additional  casts  of  skulls  belonging  to  the  same  series,  and  although  I  am 
satisfied  that  Plate  IV,  (Fig.  4,  p.  551,)  represents  an  unaltered  eruiiufn,  yet,  as  it 
is  the  only  unaltered  one  1  have  met  with  among  the  remains  of  thAt  snoitnt  peopkt 
I  with  to  oorreel  Ihe  iV«tom«iiV^  too  hastily  drawn,  that  it  is  tk$  ermtmi  tgp9  of  thiir 
nation.     My  mtluied  opxuvoii  \v  >3mX  ^«  vsffA«a\  ^«c>»\9i3ba  ^mm  «  Waseli  of  tiw 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

Dr.  F.  /.  CralVs  Syttem  of  the  Functions  of  the  Brainy  extracted 
from  Charles  Augustus  Blode^s  account  of  Dr.  GaWs  Lectures^ 
held  on  the  above  subject  at  Dresden^  1805. 

L.  D.  Chapeo,  Esq.  of  New  York*  has  in  his  possession  a  small 
work  on  phrenology  with  the  above  title.  It  is  probably  the  only 
copy  in  this  country,  and,  from  the  rarity  and  antiquity  of  the  work, 
it  is  certainly  quite  a  curiosity  in  the  history  of  the  science.  Dr. 
Gall,  in  the  early  course  of  his  labours,  wisely  determined  to  publish 
no  account  of  his  discoveries  until  he  could  do  the  subject  justice, 
and  acquit  himself  with  honour.  And  the  first  production  which  he 
ever, presented  to  the  public,  was,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
a  work  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  offered  to  the  French  Institute 
in  the  year  1808.  In  the  mean  time,  several  sketches  of  Dr.  Gall's 
discoveries  were  published,  either  in  miscellaneous  periodicals,  or  in 
distinct  treatises  by  themselves.  In  this  last  class,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing notices  of  works:  Froriep  published  one  in  Berlin,  1802; 
Martens,  in  Leipzic,  1802;  Walther,  in  Zurich,  1802;  BischofiT,  in 
Berlin,  1805 ;  Blode,  in  Dresden,  1805.  This  last  was  published  in 
German,  and  from  which  the  work  heading  this  article  is  extracted 
and  translated  into  the  English  language.  It  was  undoubtedly 
designed  to  explain,  in  some  measure,  the  nature  of  Dr.  Gall's  disco- 
veries, and  prepare  the  public  mind  for  their  reception. 

The  work  before  us  (which  Mr.  Chapen  has  kindly  loaned  us)  is 
particularly  interesting  to  the  phrenologist,  in  a  historical  point  of 
view.  In  its  looks,  typography,  and  language,  it  bears  the  impress 
of  "  olden  times,"  and  seems  to  carry  the  reader  back  to  the  early 
history  and  labours  of  the  great  founder  of  the  science.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  a  mirror  through  which  we  may  behold  the  nature  and  extent 
of  Dr.  GalTs  discoveries  in  the  year  180.5.  At  that  time,  he  had 
been  engaged  in  expounding  and  defending  publicly  the  science  only 
about  nine  years ;  but  more  than  thirty  years  had  then  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  his  first  discoveries  touching  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
and  it  is  even  truly  astonishing  how  much  he  accomplished  within  this 

great  Toltecan  family,  and  that  the  craniam  had  the  same  ^neral  cbaracteristka 
in  both.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how  they  narrowed  the  face  in  siieh  due  pro- 
portion to  the  head ;  but  the  fact  seems  indisputable.  I  shall  use  every  exertion  to 
obtain  additional  materials  for  the  farther  illustration  of  this  subject. 

Signed,  Samuxl  Gborok  Morton.** 

PhUadelphii,  March  3, 1840. 
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period.  He  had,  even  at  that  date,  proved  aod  settled  all  the  great 
faodameDtal  priociplea  of  the  science,  and  discovered  a  majority  of 
the  cerebral  organs ;  and  that  oar  readers  may  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  results  of  his  labours,  we  will  here  present  a 
brief  synopsis  of  the  work  before  us. 

It  opens  with  an  "  anatomical  introduction,'*  designed  to  prove  not 
only  the  j(6roiis  structure  of  the  brain,  but  that  it  is  compoeed  of  two 
distinct  sets  of  nerves — viz.  the  diverging  and  converging  fibres. 
After  a  minute,  and  somewhat  extended,  exposition  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  brain,  he  enters  upon  a  discussion  respecting  its  functions, 
under  the  following  inquiries  or  propositions : — 

"  Man  and  animals  are  born  with  certain  dispositions  and  inclinations, 
and  for  the  exertion  of  them  they  have  received  certain  organs,  by  way 
of  innate  instruments,  by  the  means  of  which  they  may  have  an  inter- 
course with  the  external  world.  These  organs  resiae  in  the  brain, 
whicb^  however,  must  not  be  considered  as  a  faculty,  but  merely  as  a 
material  requisite  of  it.  Nor  is  the  brain  the  general  organ  of  all  the 
mental  faculties,  but  merely  the  placa  of  rendezvous  of  all  the  single 
organs,  each  innate  disposition  having  an  organ  of  its  own,  which  is  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  power  residing  in  the  disposition.  These 
organs  of  the  innate  dispositions  are  expressed  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  and  form  certain  protuberances  on  the  osseous  cover  of  the  sknll, 
by  which  the  existence  of  the  organs  may  be  ascertained  under  certain 
strictures.  And  from  these  observations  arises  the  special  system  of  the 
organs,  or  the  system  of  the  skull,  as  a  science  entirely  new." 

Each  of  the  above  propositions  are  discussed  at  considerable 
length.  For  instance,  the  inquiry  respecting  a  plurality  of  organs 
to  the  brain,  is  examined  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  ^*The  existence  of  sundry  single  organs  of  the  mental  dispo- 
sitions may  with  some  probability  be  inferred  from  analogy ;  for  we 
observe  throughout  the  whole  scale  of  creation,  that  whenever  nature 
intends  to  create  a  new  power,  or  produce  a  new  eflbct,  she  will  also 
take  new  preparatory  arrangements  for  them." 

2.  <<  It  is  a  fact,  known  and  proved,  that  man  can  vary  the  objects 
^    of  reflection  and  attention  at  large.'' 

3.  *<A11  men,  if  the  brain  were  the  general  organ  of  the  soul, 
must  by  nature  be  endowed  with  like  dispositions ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  For  experience  teaches  us,  that  with  regard  to  their  intensity 
or  intrinsic  quality,  the  greatest  variety  is  found,  even  from  infancy, 
in  the  dispositions  of  roan." 

4.  *'  The  single  dispositions  to  most  mental  powers,  innate  to  man, 
are,  again,  found  single  and  detached  in  the  different  species  of 
animals." 

5.  "  The  dispositions  of  man  cannot  reside  in  one  and  the  sane 
Tan  for  every  A\«^\\.\cm)  \»^*VMia  iKeee  dispositions  are  not  deve* 
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loped  at  one  aod  the  same  time,  but  at  seTeral  difleroDt  perioda  of 
life." 

6.  "  The  existence  of  sundry  single  dispositions,  and  their  being 
attended  with  their  respective  organs  in*  the  brain,  likewise  is  proved 
from  many  phenomena  which  appear  in  hurts  and  distempers  of  the 
brain."* 

7.  **  We  lastly  may,  from  many  other  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical phenomena  and  facts,  be  led  to  suppose  that  every  single 
mental  power  must  have  its  own  organ  in  the  brain."  Dr.  Gall 
here  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  philosophy  of  sleeping, 
dreaming,  somnambulism,  visions,  ecstacies,  and  the  efiects  of  medi- 
cines and  intoxicating  drinks  on  the  brain,  and  deduces  from  each  of 
these,  severally,  many  important  facts  and  arguments  in  proof  of  a 
plurality  of  cerebral  organs.  His  remarks  on  the  organisation  aod 
growth  of  the  skull,  showing  that  its  general  shape  and  particular 
protuberances  are  occasioned  by  the  brain,  and,  consequently,  that 
its  external  surface  corresponds  to  its  internal,  and  therefore  the  size 
of  the  individual  cerebral  organs  may  be  very  accurately  ascertained 
by  the  developcments  of  the  skull — his  remarks  on  all  these  topics 
are  copious,  critical,  and  satisfactory.  After  disposing  of  these 
points.  Dr.  Gall  enters  upon  the  description  and  an  analysis  of  the 
several  mental  faculties  which  he  had  then  discovered.  In  this  list, 
we  find  twenty-seven  organs  mentioned,  the  names  of  which  are  as 
follows : — "  The  impulse  to  propagation  ;  Tenderness  for  offspring  ; 
The  organ  of  the  aptness  to  receive  an  education ;  The  organ  of 
Locality  ;  Of  the  recollection  of  persons  ;  The  disposition  for  colour' 
ingn  and  the  delighting  in  colours ;  The  organ  of  sound  ;  Ariih^ 
metic  ;  Words  ;  Language  ;  Mechanical  skill ;  Friendly  attachment  ; 
Valour  ;  Murdering  ;  Cunning  ;  Larceny  ;  Weight ;  Ambition  and 
vanity;  Circumspection;  Comparative  perspicuity;  Metaphysical 
perspicuity  ;  Wit ;  Inference  ;  Good-nature  ;  Theosophy  ;  PerseoC' 
ranee  and  ilfimic." 

These  are  the  English  names  applied  by  the  translator,  and  it  is 

*  The  following  carious  fact,  under  this  head,  is  introduced  by  the  compiler  of 
the  work  in  the  form  of  a  note : — '*  Very  remarkable  is  the  instance  which  the 
celebrated  ViUeri^  in  his  exposition  of  Gairs  system,  relates  of  a  young  woman, 
who,  through  some  accident  during  her  first  childbed,  lost  all  recollection  of  what 
bad  happened  to  her  ever  since  her  marriage.  She  wooU  bear  neither  of  her  hus- 
band nor  of  her  child,  constantly  endeavoured  to  remove  both  from  her,  aa# 
nothing  but  repeated  persuasions  and  the  authority  of  the  asseverations  of  her 
relatives  were  able  to  convince  her  that  she  was  a  wife  and  a  mother.  She,  how- 
ever, could  never  recollect  the  first  year  of  her  wedlock.*' — Monthly  Mag,  Jam, 
1805,  p,  494. 
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quite  probable  tbat  many  of  them  do  not  clearly  express  the  aenee, 
or  just  the  right  shade  of  meaning  which  Gall  might  have  intended, 
as  he  first  described  and  named  the  organs  in  the  German  language. 
It  will  be  observed  that  th^se  names  have  now  been  very  much 
changed,  and  that  several  additional  organs  have  since  been  discovered. 
This  might  rationally  be  expected  in  the  farther  developements  of  the 
science,  and  it  moreover  affords  evidence  of  the  truth  and  reality  of 
the  discoveries.  Though  some  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
number  and  nomenclature  of  the  organs,  yet  the  location  and  essen- 
tial functions  of  all  the  organs  which  Gall  discovered  and  described, 
remain  now  the  same  that  they  ever  were. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  Dr.  Gall  did  not  first 
map  out  the  skull,  or  merely  conjecture  the  location  of  the  organs, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  proceeded  slowly,  step  by  step,  disco- 
vering first  one  organ,  x\^en  another,  and  another.  In  proof  of  this, 
we  quote  the  following  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Combe,  last  year,  io 
his  lectures  in  this  city : — "  When  I  was  in  Germany,"  says  Mr. 
Combe,  "  I  saw  a  collection  of  books  describing  the  science  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  its  progress,  and  also  skulls  marked  at  difierent 
tiroes ;  all  proving  that  the  organs  were  discovered  in  succession. 
Indeed,  t  have  found  in  this  country  a  most  unexpected  corrobora- 
tion of  the  fact.  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq.  of  this  city,  when  a  yooog 
man,  and  on  a  visit  to  Europe,  in  1806,  attended  a  course  of  Dr. 
Gall's  lectures,  and  was  so  much  interested,  that  he  requested  Dr. 
Spurzheim  to  mark  out  the  places  of  the  organs  on  the  skull,  which 
he  did.  This  is  the  skull,  (which  Mr.  Biddle  has  kindly  presented 
me,  saying  that  I  could  make  a  better  use  of  it  than  he  could,)  and 
you  perceive  that  there  are  a  number  of  unoccupied  pilees.  You 
perceive  that  Hope,  Conscientiousness,  Individuality,  Coacentrative- 
ness,  Time,  Size,  and  Weight,  are  not  marked  upon  it,  they,  at  that 
time,  being  unascertained." 


ARTICLE  V. 


A  Lectvre  delivered  before  the  Woodville  Lyceum  Associaiian,  fay 
Mariako  Cubi  I  SoLER,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  this 
College  of  Louisiana.     8vo.  pp.  24. 

This  is  an  address  on  phrenology,  delivered  publicly  before  a  large 
audience  at  Woodville,  by  Professor  Soler,  of  the  Louisiana  College, 
located  at  Jackson.    Ttotn  TOlTIA\Q^aA  aources,  vro  have  evidencs 
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to  believe  that  phrenology  not  only  has  many  able  advocates,  but  baa 
created  a  very  general  interest  throughout  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, in  this  portion  of  the  United  States.  The  science  is  taught  in 
several  of  their  public  institutions  of  learning,  and  not  unfrequently 
is  made  the  theme  of  popular  addresses  and  lectures.  Such  is  the 
character  of  the  pamphlet  now  before  us.  Though  it  treats  chiefly 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  science,  yet  they  are  ably  and 
lucidly  discussed,  under  the  following  heads ; — First,  that  the  ndnd 
acts  through  the  in'ain  ;  Secondly,  that  the  mind  employ 89  variously^ 
different  portions  of  the  brain  ;  and.  Thirdly,  that  size  of  brain  is  a 
chief  element  of  mental  power. 

AAer  disposing  of  these  propositions.  Professor  Soler  discourses  in 
a  general  manner  on  the  three  natures  of  man,  moraU  intellectval^ 
SLnd  animal ;  that  there  are  certain  innate  faculties  or  powers  per- 
taining to  each,  and  possessing  certain  fixed  and  definite  relations  to 
external  objects;  that  these  faculties  are  all  primarily  good  in  their 
naturej  though  liable  to  perversion ;  that  man  is,  by  his  creation,  a 
free  moral  agent,  and  can  direct  and  control  these  powers  at  his  will; 
that  his  highest  happiness,  and  the  perfection  of  his  being,  require 
that  all  these  faculties  should  be  exercised  in  perfect  harmony^  and 
gratifled  by  their  appropriate  objects^  and  that  such  a  course  is  no 
less  in  accordsnce  with  the  laws  of  the  nature  of  man  than  with  the 
requirements  of  God.  As  a  specimen  of  his  style  and  manner  of 
treating  the  subject,  we  present  below  the  last  two  pages  of  this 
lecture. 

"We  must  study  man  as  he  has  been  created  ;  created  by  supremely 
perfect  wisdom,  for  supremely  perfect  ends ;  with  imperfect  but  improv- 
ing elementf^with  liabilities  to  sink  into  vice,  but  with  powers  to  walk 
in  the  path  uf  rectitude — with  tendencies  to  suffer  misery,  but  with  capa- 
cities to  seek  and  enjoy  present  and  future  happiness. 

"But  religion,  as  well  as  philosophy,  shows  that.virtue  and  happiness, 
not  vice  and  misery,  were  the  object  of  the  Almighty  in  the  creation  of 
man.  Religion,  aA  well  as  philosophy,  shows  that  virtue  and  happiness 
consist  in  obeying,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  laws  which  God  has  established 
for  the  physical  and  moral  p;overnmcnt  of  the  universe  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  becomes  our  most  imperative  duty  to  discover  these  laws,  that 
we  may  act  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
Phrenology  e^cplains  the  laws  which  govern  mind  here  below — mind, 
as  it  exists  in  our  present  condition,  connected  with  matter.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  it,  therefore,  we  remain,  to  every  great  extent,  ignorant  of 
the  manner  in  which  we  ought  to  act,  in  the  most  important  occasions 
of  our  lives,  to  ensure,  now  and  hereafter,  happiness  to  ourselves  and 
others. 

"Take  marriage  for  example.  Without  a  knowledge  of  phrenology — 
without  knowing  that  God  has,  by  an  eternal,  unchangeable  decree, 
ordained  that  man  can  only  be  virtuous  and  happy  by  satisfying  tempe- 
rately and  haimoniously  all  his  desires,  we  may  enter  into  that  condi- 
tion and  reap  from  it  ourselves,  and  communicate  or  transmit  to  others. 
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-  affliction  and  misery  instead  of  gratification  and  joy.  Suppose  a  person, 
influenced  only  by  love  of  the  beautiful  and  love  of  property,  disregards 
the  cravings  of  the  remaining  thirty-three  mental  instincts,  and  forms  a 
matrimonial  connection  with  an  individual  beautiful  and  rich,  indeed, 
but  incapable  of  gratifying  the  other  organs.  Ideality  and  Acquisitive- 
ness will  no  doubt  luxuriate  for  a  while,  but,  like  hunger  surrounded  by 
dainties,  they  will  soon  cease  to  crave.  In  this  satiated  condition, 
Benevolence,  Adhesiveness,  intellect,  Self-esteem,  will  cry  aloud  for 
satisfaction ;  and  if,  instead  of  finding  in  the  individual  with  whom  we 
have  connected  ourselves  for  life  the  proper  qualities  to  appease  the 
cravings  of  these  other  mental  appetites,  we  only  find  there  immoral 
principles,  levity,  ignorance,  and  undignified  deportment,  what  a  harvest 
of  affliction  and  misery  we  shall  reap,  notwithstanding  the  transcendent 
beauty  and  immense  property  of  our  partner!  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
marry  chiefly  with  a  view  to  satisfy  what  is  termed  pure,  disinterested 
love,  and  even  all  our  moral  sentiments,  but  disregard  Acquisitiveness 
and  the  sense  of  feeling,  thus  becoming  blind  to  the  known  Taws  of  phy- 
sical existence  and  transmission,  neither  the  most  exquisite,  the  roost 
refined  satisfaction  of  all  our  aflfections,  nor  the  most  sublime  aod 
heaven-like  enjoyment  of  all  our  virtuous  cravings,  will  make  up  for  the 
miseries  of  want,  or  the  pangs  created  by  a  deformed,  sickly,  half- 
starved,  suffering  progeny. 

^' As  this  principle  is  of  universal  application,  I  might  multiply,  with- 
out end,  examples  in  illustration  of  it.  The  one  ofiered  may  suffice  for 
the  present.  We  may  smile,  or  we  may  be  serious,  when  we  hear  of 
man's  possessing  thirty-five  organs,  and  oi  his  having  various  clashing, 
opposing,  and  antagonistic  desires;  but  it  will  nevertheless  be  certaia, 
that  the  greater  number  of  them  we  satisfy  in  any  action,  the  more 
religious,  moral,  happy  we  are,  and  shall  be,  as  far  as  that  action  is 
concerned ;  and  the  fewer  we  gratify,  the  more  vicious,  immoial,  aod 
miserable.  With  a  knowledge?  of  phrenology  we  shall  be  certain,  tbtt 
in  raariiage,  or  in  any  other  action,  not  one  but  all  our  organs  must  be 
satisfied  temperately  and  in  due  proportion,  and  that,  therefore,  we  must 
study  not  only  the  nature  of  the  action  in  all  its  bearings,  but  also  oar- 
selves  as  connected  with  that  action.  When  we  shall  be  certain  tbit 
our  animal  passions,  as  well  as  our  intellectual  powers  and  moral  feel- 
ings, will  all  be,  by  that  action,  temperately  and  harmoniously  gratified, 
then,  and  noc  till  then,  shall  we  be  certain  that  we  are  right — then,  and 
not  till  then,  shall  we  be  certain  that  we  obey  the  laws  of  God. 

"And  here,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to  observe,  that  power  of  acting 
establishes  duty  of  performance.  If  it  has  pleased  Infinite  Wisdom  to 
bestow  upon  us  animal  instincts,  moral  sentiments,  and  intellectual 
powers,  and  to  place  us  in  a  sphere  where  these  capacities  can  find 
ample  scope  for  action  and  guidance,  as  all  the  facts  which  constitute 
the  sciences  of  geology,  physiology,  and  phrenology  prove,  we  are  io 
duty  bound  to  give  them  well  regulated  exercise.  We  can,  as  moral 
and  intellectual  beings,  discern  results,  and  be  anxious  to  act  for  the 
general  good.  If  we  do  not  use  our  efforts  so  to  do,  as  far  as  in  us  lies 
the  power,  we  are  responsible  to  God  and  man  for  our  neglect,  and  for 
all  tne  evil  to  us  and  to  others,  which  shall  arise  from  it.  He  who  acts 
now,  without  connecting  his  present  action  with  its  inevitable  fvture 
result^  and  without  ascertaining,  as  far  as  it  is  in  his  power  to  asoertaio, 
that  iht3  result  will  be  for  present  as  well  as  future,  for  individual  as 
well  as  general  happiness,  acts  not  like  a  man,  and  clearly  transgresses 
the  laws  of  God,  which  have  given  him  the  power,  and  therefore  made 
it  his  duly  to  use  ef[oil%  Vo\^«com«  mote  and  more  virtuous,  useful,  and 
hippy.'* 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

Treatise  on  the  Physiological  and  Moral  Management  of  Infancy^ 
bv  AifDBEW  Combe,  M.  D.  tnth  Notes  and  a  Supplementary 
Chapter^  by  John  Bell,  M.  D.  Published  by  Ctrey  dc  Hart. 
12mo.  pp.  307. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  work  from  the  well-known  pen  of  Dr.  A. 
Combe,  and  though  its  contents  do  not  strictly  come  within  the  pro- 
vince of  phrenology,  yet  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  matter,  as 
well  as  from  its  intimate  connection  with  the  principles  of  that 
science,  we  deem  the  work  well  worthy  of  a  notice  in  this  place. 
From  a  critical  examination  of  its  pages,  we  predict  that  this  new 
production  of  Dr.  Combo  is  destined  to  be  aa  popular,  and  to  have  as 
extensive  a  circulation,  as  his  former  work  on  the  "  Principles  of 
Physiology,  applied  to  Health  and  Education."*  The  increasing 
demand  for  works  on  the  subject  of  physiology  and  its  practical 
applications,  is  a  cheering  evidence  of  the  advancement  of  a  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  which,  of  all  others,  involves  most  seriously  the 
happiness  and  best  interests  of  mankind.  The  primary  cause  of 
this  change  in  the  community  may  be  attributed,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  the  interest  which  the  discovery  and  progress  of  phrenology  have 
oreated.  In  fact,  phrenology  is  strictly  a  part  of  physiology,  being 
simply  the  results  of  an  investigation  into  the  true  functions  of  the 
brain^the  most  important  organ  in  the  human  body.  The  advo- 
cates of  this  science  were  the  first  in  Great  Britain  to  proclaim  the 
vast  importance  of  a  general  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
physical  organisation.  They  took  the  lead  in  expounding  these 
laws,  and  showing  their  various  applications,  by  writing  popular 
essays  for  sundry  periodicals,  by  the  publication  of  numerous  works, 
and  the  delivery  of  many  public  lectures  on  the  subject.  Such,  also, 
has  been  the  case  in  our  own  country. 

No  person  but  a  believer  in  phrenology  can  fully  perceive  and 
appreciate  the  important  bearings  which  the  principles  of  physiology 
has  on  human  happiness.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  see  the 
entire  dependence  of  all  mental  manifestations  upon  physical  organi- 
sation^ before  mankind  will  ever  pay  that  attention  to  the  laws  of  the 
animal  economy  which  their  nature  and  importance  demand.     This 

*  We  are  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  the  Mcssra.  Harpers,  of  New  York, 
have  sold  over  thirty  tkouiand  copieaof  this  work  within  four  years,  and  they  have 
recently  issued  a  new  edition,  considerably  improved  and  enlarged,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly find  as  great  a  lak . 
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is  one  of  the  principal  causes  why  these  laws  have  been  so  little 
appreciated  or  understood,  both  by  the  learned  and  the  unlearned. 

And  just  as  long  as  mind  is  studied  and  regarded  as  an  ab^rad 
entity  J  beibg  entirely  independent  in  its  operations  of  the  body,  and 
as  long  as  there  exists  in  the  community  a  certain  kind  of  contempt 
for  the  latter,  just  so  long  will  there  be  ignorance  and  violation  of 
some  of  the  most  important  laws  in  the  moral  government  of  God. 
Mere  dry  precepts  or  verbal  directions  are  not  sufficient  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  must  become  thoroughly  acquainted,  by  observation  and 
study,  with  the  nature  of  the  laws  involved,  and  the  consequences  of 
their  violation.  And  this  remark  applies  not  only  to  the  laws  of 
organic  matter,  but  also  to  the  laws  of  mind — for  the  laws  of  the 
latter  are  as  fixed  and  certain  as  those  of  the  former;  and  when 
violated,  their  penalties  are  equally  unavoidable. 

The  work  before  us  contains  a  very  clear  and  faithful  exposition 
of  these  laws,  as  applied  to  infancy.  It  is  one  of  Dr.  Combe's  best 
productions ;  and  wo  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  it  is  decidedly  the 
most  valuable  and  useful  work  that  has  ever  been  written  on  the 
subject.  The  truth  of  this  remark  could  be  fully  substantiated,  did 
space  permit ;  but  as  we  shall  take  occasion  to  refer  to  some  topics  in 
this  work  hereafter,  our  present  notice  of  it  must  necessarily  be 
brief.  It  discusses  tho  following  topics :— extent  of  mortality  in 
infancy ;  sources  of  disease  in  infancy ;  delicacy  of  constitution  it 
infancy ;  conditions  in  the  mother  affecting  the  health  of  the  child ; 
of  the  constitution  of  th^  infant  at  birth ;  the  nursery,  and  conditiooB 
required  in  it;  the  management  of  the  infant  immediately  after 
birth — washing  and  dressing ;  food  of  the  infant  at  birth  ;  on  the 
choice,  properties,  and  regimen  of  a  nurse ;  artificial  nursing  and 
weaning;  cleanlinass,  exercise,  and  sleep  in  early  infancy;  manage- 
ment of  the  infant  during  teething ;  management  from  the  time  of 
weaning  to  the  end  of  the  second  year ;  on  the  moral  management 
of  infancy ;  and  a  supplementary  chapter,  including  some  general 
remarks  on  the  above  subjects,  with  particular  reference  to  this 
country,  by  the  American  editor,  Dr.  J.  Bell.  Dr.  B.  has  also 
appended  to  the  other  chapters  many  yaluable  notes.  We  roost 
cordially  recommend  this  work  to  the  attention  of  all  our  readers; 
it  should  be  not  only  read,  but  studied  by  every  parent — and  roost 
especially  by  every  moiher — throughout  the  United  States. 
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Philoiophy  of  Mindy  developing  new  sources  of  Ideas^  designhtinf^'  t 
their  distinctive  classes^  and  simplifying  the  faculties  and  oparations  ^ 
of  the  uhole  mind.    By  Johk  Stearns,  M.  D.  of  New  York,  late  Pre-  y 
sideot  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Slate.  / 

T 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  treatise  (in  pampblet  form,  S^o.  pp.  25) 
on  mental  science.  The  writer,  after  some  general  observations  on  the 
nature  and  importance  of  mental  philosophy,  proceeds  to  remark  as 
follows : — "  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  my  views  on  this  subject,  for 
which  I  claim  no  farther  credence  than  as  they  may  consist  with  reason 
and  with  truth,  and  be  sustained  by  facts  and  by'  satisfactory  evidence. 
Preparatory  to  more  detailed  explanations,  I  now  submit  the  following 
propositions,  as  comprehending  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
theory ; — 

"I.  Man  consists  of  three  distinct  entities. — Body,  Soul^  and  Mind. 

"II.  The  ideas  of  sensation  are  those  carnal  ideas  which  constitute 
the  animal  propensities,  and  which  we  derive,  in  common  with  other 
animals,  from  the  five  senses. 

"  III.  The  intellectual,  and  moral,  and  religious  ideas,  which  some 
phijosophers  ascribe  to  reflection,  and  to  innate  principles,  are  derived 
entirely  and  exclusively  from  the  soul.  In  the  soul  is  held  the  high 
court  of  chancery,  denominated  conscience,  or  the  moral  sense. 

"IV.  When  the  soul  operates  upon  the  brain,  it  produces  what  may 
be  denominated  a  moral  mind,  endowed  with  intellectual  and  religious 
faculties ;  and  until  excited  to  operation  by  this  operation,  the  facolties 
of  the  brain  remain  perfectly  dormant. 

"V.  When  the  senses  operate  upon  the  brain,  they  produce  what  may 
be  denominated  a  sensual  mind^  which  man  possesses  in  common  with 
the  inferior  animals,  but  which  is  essentially  changed  and  improved  by 
the  accession  of  the  soul  to  the  body." 

Dr.  Stearns  here  discusses,  at  some  length,  his  first  proposition,  after 
which  he  offers  sundry  remarks  in  pioof  and  illustration  of  the  remain- 
ing propositions.  We  cannot  here  present  even  "an  analysis  of  his 
views,  and  much  less  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  merits  of  his 
theory  of  mind.  It  is  altogether  too  abstract  and  metaphysical  to  dis- 
cuss m  Si  phrenological  journal. 

Aspects  of  Phrenology  on  Religion, — In  a  recent  number  of  the 
Georgia  Argus,  (a  weekly  paper  published  at  Columbus,  Ga.)  we  find       , 
the  following  communication  of  a  correspondent,  addressed   to   the 
editors : — 

"I  had  the  pleasure  last  Sabbath  of  attending  the  very  able  and  i 
learned  discourse  of  the  ^ev.  Dr.  Blake^^ at  t|^fl  Methodist  church;  his 
subject  was  managed  with  great  ability ;  showing  evidently  a  mind  of 
the  highest  order  of  intellect,  and  studiously  cultivated.  In  the  elucida- 
tion of  a  portion  of  his  subject,  he  incidentally  mentioned  the  science  o^  ' 
phrenology  ;  and  remarked,  that  if  it  was  properly  understood  by  divines, 
and  its  principles  practically  taught,  great  good  would  result  to  the 
church ;  the  idea  appeared  to  the  auditors,  I  hare  no  doubt,  as  somewhat 
absurd,  as  a  smile  was  visible  throughout;  it  struck  me,  however,  as 
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true;  in  fact,  I  have  tor  many  years  believed  that  the  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  truths  brought  to  light  by  philosophy  would  be  called  to 
aid  the  cause  of  religion.  It  has  been  unfortunate  for  the  world,  bow- 
ever,  that  so  much  bigotry  should  have  existed  in  different  ages :  Galileo 
was  told  from  high  authority  in  the  church,  that  his  doctrine  of  the 
earth's  revolution  around  the  sun  was  at  variance  with  Holy  Writ,  and 
that  therefore  it  could  not  be  true ;  the  same  was  said  to  Columbus,  upon 
his  intimation  of  the  existence  of  another  continent.  Bishop  Butler, 
Adam  Smith,  Dugald  Stewart,  Dr.  HuchiDson,  Mr.  Ried,  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  and  Judge  Blacksione,  have  all  carried  out  in  their  teachings 
the  principles  of  phrenology,  though  ignorant  of  the  science.  Improve- 
ment in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  is  progressive,  consequently 
the  arts  and  sciences  advance  in  every  age.  The  discovery  of  the  art  of 
printing  p;reatly  aided  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  spread  of  the  gospel; 
so  the  discovery  of  phrenology  is  destined  by  the  Almighty  to  carry 
truth  into  the  ranks  of  error,  to  scatter  that  darkness  which  now  en- 
shrouds the  intellectual  and  moral  world,  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  God 
and  religion,  and  to  teach  mankind  that  all  the  faculties  of  their  nature, 
when  brought  into  harmony  with  those  laws  which  govern  man  and  ex- 
ternal nature,  will  constitute  him  happy  here,  and  that  a  conformity  to 
the  will  of  God  will  render  him  happy  hereafteiC    , 

"The  time  will  come,  when  it  will  be  seen  tlmttphrenology  and  reh- 
gion  harmonise:  that  the  mysterious  truths  of  ihi  one  will  be  analo- 
gically illustrated  by  ihe  other;  both  teach  the  supremacv  of  man's  moral 
nature ;  revelation  addiesses  the  individual  powers  and  faculties  which 
phrenology  ascribes  to  man ;  revelation  and  phrenology  alilte  suppose 
man  designed  by  the  Creator  to  believe  mysterious  truths,  and  capable 
of  believing  them,  and  ri£;hteously  punished  if  this  disbelief  be  persevered 
in;  both  agree  in  the  fallen  condition  of  man  ;  both  recognise  the  moral 
conflict  in  the  breast  of  a  good  man  between  antagonistic  principles; 
both  acknowledge  diversity  of  endowment,  and  consequent  responsi- 
bility; both  demand  candour  and  charity  in  judging  others;  both  agree 
in  their  estimate  of  virtue,  and  in  exploding  the  doctrine  of  human 
merit.     Truth  and  error  cannot  harmonise." 

F^awa  of  Hereditary  Descent — It  is  a  settled  principle  in  physiology, 
that  the  organisation  of  children  depends  very  much  on  that  of  the 
parents.  This  principle  pervades  all  organic  matter,  and  has  long  been 
observed  and  successfully  applied  in  many  departments  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  But  the  great  mass  of  mankind  have  been  either  profoundly 
ignorant,  or  entirely  unmindful  of  the  fact,  that  the  human  race  is,  in 
like  manner,  governed  by  organic  laws,  and  is  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment by  precisely  the  same  means.  It  would  seem  at  first  scarcely  pos- 
sible, that  there  could  exist  such  ignorance  and  indifference  on  a  subject 
that  so  vitally  affects  the  health,  happiness,  and  best  interests  of  man. 
Strange  that  he  should  not  exercise  reason  and  common  sense  for  the 
improvement  of  his  own  race,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  brutes ! 

Phrenology  is  destined  to  throw  great  light  on  this  intricate  and  all- 
important  subject.  Facts  abundantly  prove  that  not  only  bodily  predis- 
position to  certain  diseases  is  transmitted  from  parents  to  children,  but 
that  mental  peculiarities  are  also,  to  a  great  extent,  the  result  of  heredi- 
tary descent.  Phrenology,  by  making  known  the  true  functions  of  the 
brain,  and  showing  the  dependence  of  mind  on  matter,  enables  us  to  un- 
derstand the  laws  which  govern  the  transmission  of  mental  qualities— 
that,  as  a  general  things  the  faculties  which  predominate  in  strength  and 
activity  in  the  parcntA  ^VW  coTi^v\\\i\ft  \\i^  \«^fev%  (matures  of  character 
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in  their  children.  Thus  stronc  animal  propensities,  selfish  feelings,  and 
moral  sentiments,  may  seyerally  be  transmitted ;  or  faculties  calculated 
to  excel  in  the  mechanic  arts,  fine  aits,  and  poetry,  or  those  better 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  science,  and  philosophy.  These 
laws  involve  interests  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  cannot  in  their 
proper  place  receive  too  much  attention.  They  have  repeatedly  been 
alluded  to  in  the  Journal,  but  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  its  pages 
hereafter. 


Mental  Derangement. — The  following  curious  case  of  insanity  we 
copy  from  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  of  July  7.  The  mental  phenomena 
in  the  present  instance  are  entirely  inexplicable  on  any  other  principle 
whatever,  except  that  of  a  plurality  of  organs  to  the  brain.  Only  a  few 
faculties  appear  to  have  been  deranged ;  Combativeness,  Destructive- 
ness,  and  Cautiousness,  were  undoubtedly  most  affected.  The  intellec- 
tual faculties  as  a  class,  it  appears,  were  unimpaired.  The  facts  in  the 
case  were  as  follows : — 

"Some  thirty  years  ago,  a  beautiful  lady,  the  only  daughter  of  a  noble 
house  in  the  north  of  Germany,  from  having  been  one  of  the  most  cheer- 
ful girls,  became  subject  tu  fits  of  the  deepest  melancholy.  All  the 
entreaties  of  her  parents  were  insufficient  to  draw  from  her  the  reason  of 
it;  to  their  afiection,  she  was  cold — to  their  caresses,  rude  ;  and  though 
society  failed  to  enliven  her,  she  bore  her  part  in  it  with  a  power  and  a 
venom  of  sarcasm  that  were  as  strange  lo  her  former  character  as  they 
were  unbecoming  her  sex  and  youth.  The  parents  contrived,  during  her 
temporary  absence  from  home,  to  investigate  the  contents  of  her  writing- 
desk,  but  no  indications  of  a  concealed  or  disappointed  passion  were  to 
be  found,  and  it  was  equally  clear  that  no  papers  had  been  removed. 
The  first  news  they  heard  of  her  was,  that  the  house  in  which  she  was 
visiting  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground ;  that  she  had  been  saved  with  dif- 
ficulty, though  her  room  was  not  in  that  part  of  the  building  where  the 
fire  had  commenced ;  that  her  escape  had  at  first  been  taken  for  granted, 
and  that  when  her  door  was  hurst  open,  she  was  found  still  dressed  and 
seated  in  her  usual  melancholy  attitude,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground. 

"  She  relumed  home  neither  altered  in  manner  or  changed  in  demeanor, 
and  as  painfully  brilliant  in  conversation  when  forced  into  it.  Within 
two  months  of  her  return,  the  house  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  her 
mother  perished  in  the  flames ;  she  was  again  found  in  the  same  state  as 
on  the  former  occasion ,  did  not  alter  her  deportment  upon  hearing  the 
fate  of  her  mother,  made  no  attempt  to  console  her  father,  and  replied  to 
the  condolence  of  her  friends  with  a  bitterness  and  scorn  almost  demo- 
niacal. The  father  and  daughter  removed  to  a  spa  for  change  of  scene. 
On  the  night  of  their  arrival,  the  hotel  was  in  flames;  but  this  time  the 
fire  began  in  her  apartment,  for  from  her  window  were  the  sparks  first 
seen  to  issue,  and  again  was  she  found  dressed,  seated,  and  in  a  reverie. 
The  hotel  was  the  property  of  the  sovereign  of  the  little  state  in  which 
the  spa  was  situated. 

"An  investigation  took  place;  she  was  arrested,  and  at  once  confessed 
that  on  each  of  the  three  occasions  she  had  been  the  culprit;  thai  she 
could  not  tell  wherefore,  except  that  she  had  had  an  irresistible  longing 
to  set  houses  on  fire.  Each  time  she  had  striven  against  it  as  long  as 
she  could,  but  she' was  unable  to  withstand  the  temptation;  that  this 
longing  first  supervened  a  few  weeks  after  she  had  been  seized  with  a 
sudden  depression  of  spirit ;  that  she  felt  a  hatred  to  all  the  worlds  but 
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had  strength  to  refrain  from  oaths  and  curses  against  it.  She  is  at  this 
moment  in  a  madhouse,  where  she  was  at  first  allowed  some  liberty, 
but  after  an  exhibition  of  homicidal  monomania  towards  a  child,  of  a 
ferocity  most  appalling,  it  was  found  necessary  to  apply  the  severest 
restraint.  She  still  possesses  her  memory,  her  reasoning  powers,  her 
petulant  wit,  and  observes  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy." 

Periodicals  and  Phrenology. — The  North  American  Review  for  July, 
has  fourteen  pages  devoted  to  a  review  of  Dr.  Morion's  Crania  Americana. 
This  notice  is  decidedly  favourable  to  the  work — compliments  it  highly 
as  a  production  on  natural  history,  but  is  entirely  silent  as  to  its  import- 
ant bearings  on  phrenology.  This  review  contains  only  one  single 
allusion  to  the  science,  and  that  is,  in  the  writ er^s  opinion,  against  it; 
whereas,  many  hundreds  of  facts  and  arguments,  far  more  striking  and 
palpable,  might  be  adduced  from  the  Crania  Americana  in  favour  of 
phrenology.  The  ancient  Peruvians  are  citPd,  by  the  reviewer,  as  hav- 
ing only  average-sized  heads,  and  yet  were  far  advanced  in  cirilisation; 
at  some  future  time,  we  may  show  in  what  their  civilisation  consisted. 
and  that  it  was  of  s>uch  a  character  as  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with 
their  cranial  developements. 

The  Christian  Examiner  for  May,  published  at  Boston,  contained  a 
notice  of  the  Crania  Americana,  similai  in  character  to  that  in  the 
North  American  Review,  though  much  shorter. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  for  July,  contains  an  able 

.      and  extended  plea  in  behalf  of  phrenology,  from  the  pen  of  its  editor, 

/    Professor  Silliman.     This  article,  vindicating  the  claims  of  phrenoloev 

•    in  the  first  scientific  Journal  in  the  United  JSiaies,  is  no  less  creditable 

to  its  conductor,  than  just  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  science. 

The  two  last  numbers  of  the  IVesteni  Medical  Journal,  published  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  contain  a  critical  and  extended  review  of  Morton's 
Crania  Americana,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Caldwell.  As  the  subjtot 
is  treated  in  stiictly  a  phrenological  manner,  accompanied  with  many 
interesting  and  important  remarks  on  the  science,  we  shall  copy,  at  the 
first  convenient  opportunity,  some  parts  of  this  review  into  the  Journal. 

The  GentlemniCs  Magazine  for  August,  has  an  article  "on  the  Hum- 
bug of  Phrenology,  by  Russell  Jarvis.  E?q."  The  character  of  ihi- 
article  is  such,  that  we  consider  it  entirely  unworthy  of  notice  in  our 
pages. 

Application  of  Phrenology  to  Marriage. — In  a  small  work,  entitled 
"Philosophy  of  Courtship  and  Marriage" — first  published  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  recently  reprinted  in  this  country — the  author,  after  givin;r 
some  wise  and  appropriate  directions  in  this  matter,  thus  introduces  tht^ 
subject  of  phrenology  : — 

'•  A  Xantippe  may  rouj^e  and  pearl-powder  her  face  into  the  semblance 
of  the  meekly  patient  Griselda,  but  she  cannot  obliterate  the  organs  ot 
Coinbaiivrness  and  Destruciiveness.  The  fair  iulidel  may  play  the  out- 
ward devotee  to  perfection,  but  all  her  surface  orisons  will  not  till  up  the 
fatal  gap  in  the  organ  of  Reverence.  I  sincerely  pity  the  anti-phrenolo- 
gist for  many  reasons,  but  for  none  more  than  this,  that  he  throws  away 
tne  best  and  most  eilcctual  guiding-statf  through  the  quicksands  of 
courtship  and  marriage.  Combe  and  Cupid  should  ever  be  fellow-tM' 
vellers;  and  bv  trusting  in  Gall,  you  may  escape  wormwood,^'' 
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